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PREFACE. 


This  History  of  English  Literature  is  essentially  bio- 
graphical, for  true  criticism  cannot  separate  the  author 
from  his  book.  Leaving  entirely  out  of  sight  what  is  no 
light  matter  in  a  work  written  for  the  young, — ^the 
living  interest  thus  given  to  a  subject  for  which  some 
have  little  love, — so  much  do  the  colour  and  the  flavour 
of  that  wonderful  Mind-fruit,  called  a  Book,  depend  upon 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  has  ripened,  and  the  soil 
whence  its  sweet  or  sour  juices  have  been  drawn,  that 
these  important  influences  cannot  be  overlooked  in  tracing, 
however  slightly,  the  growth  of  a  Literature.  It  has, 
accordingly,  been  my  principal  object  to  shew  how  the 
books,  which  we  prize  among  the  brightest  of  our  national 
glories,  have  groi^:out.iifr*hum4n'lix^€ffl^rooted  oftener, 
perhaps,  in  sorrow  tbapria^joy;  an  A  how  the  scenery  and 
the  society,  amid  which' air*  ailtlior  played  out  his  fleeting 
part,  have  left  in^jelible'  tlies  itpoirt*  the  pages  that  he 
wrote. 

Instead  of  trying   to  compress  the  History   oi  o\a 
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Books  into  the  framework  formed  by  the  accession  of  our 
Sovereigns,  I    have  adopted  a  purely  literary  division. 
Selecting  such  great  landmarks  as  the  Birth  of  Chaucer, 
and  the  Introduction  of  Printing,  I  find  that  Ten  Enua^ 
each  possessing  a  very  distinct  character,  will  embrace 
every  name   of  note,  from  the    oldest    Celtic  bards  to 
Tennyson  and  Carlyle.     The  Pre-English  Era  takes  a 
rapid  view  of  British  books  and  book-makers  before  the 
birth  of  Chaucer,   about  whose   day  the   true   Englista 
Literature  began  to  exist.     In  the  nine  remaining  Erafe-^ 
an   entire  chapter   is  devoted   to    each    greatest    nam.^ 
writers  of  less  mark  being  grouped  together  in  a  closii 
section.     Short  illustrative  specimens,  intended  mainly 
form  the  basis  of  lessons  on  variety  of  style,  are  append- 
to  all  the  leading  livea    Since  names  that  cannot  be  pass 
over  grow  very  thick  towards  the  end,  the  closing  chapt^^^ 
of  the  last  two  Eras  have  been  arranged  upon  a  pL^** 
which  prevents  confusion,  and,  by  the  use  of  Supplemei::*-^ 
ary  Lists,  admits  the  mention  of  many  authors  who  mC«^' 
otherwise  have  been  left  out. 

The  method  of  the  entire  book  aims  at  enabling    f* 
student  to  perceSvfe:  it  5a,  vglabrb/thts:  illative  importaa^?^ 

of  certain  authore,  sew  iihgrfi/^bj^  ^reitding  may  be  either* 

•  •     •  ••• •  • *•• 

confined  to  the  liveiJ»6f  n^ur-^eat -Classics,  or  extended 
through  the  full  raijg4»p£v^  iifersjture,  without  mudi 
risk  of  confusion  or  mistake  as  to  proportionate  great-  r 
ness. 
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And  here,  in  passing,  I  may  say  that  only  those  who 

have  tried  it  can  estimate  the  difficulty  of  striking  a 

balance  in  the  case  of  certain  names,  when  space  and 

plan  will  admit  of  no  choice  but  between  a  chapter  and 

a  paragraph.     With  great  regret,  and  not  without  some 

Boisgivings,  was  I  forced  to  assign  to  a  secondary  place 

Defoe,  Adam  Smith  (in  spite  of  Buckle's  praise),  Lamb, 

Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Chalmers,  Kingsley,  Hugh  Miller, 

and  many  others.     The  same  difficulty  met  me  in  the 

formation  of  the  Supplementary  Lists,  which,  however, 

^  serve  to  give  what,  I  hope;  is  a  tolerably  accurate 

idea  of  those  third-dass  writers,  or  rather  first-class  writers 

of  the  third  degree,  who  adorn  the  present  century. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  various  Eras  I  have 

ventured  to  add  to  the  simple  history  of  our  Literature 

^tat  I  believe  to  be  a  novelty  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 

^^gnising  the  value  of  such  pictures  to  the  student  of 

national  history,  I  have  attempted  to  reproduce,  with 

some  vividness,  scenes  of  vanished   author-life,  and   to 

^i^ce  the  chief  steps  by  which  a  green  leaf  has  become  a 

pnnted  volume.     For,  to  know  something  of  the  dress 

onr  books  have  worn  at  various  times,  and  the  stuff  of 

which  the   older  ones  were  made ;  to  see  the  minstrel 

singing  in  the  Castle  hall,  and  the  monk  at  work  in  the 

still  Scriptorium;  to  peep  at  Caxton  in  the  Almonry,  and 

watch  the  curtain  rise  on  Shakspere  at  the  Globe ;  to 

trace  the  lights  and  shadows  flung  upon  English  books  from 
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Cavalier  satins  and  the  more  sober-coloured  garments  of 
their  opponents;  to  see  courtly  poison  withering  Dryden's 
wreath  of  bay,  and  men  like  Johnson  starving  their  way 
to  &me :  these  are  surely  things  of  no  slight  interest  and 
value  to  the  earnest  student  of  English  Literature.  And 
to  such  this  book  is  offered. 

W.  F.  C. 

October  5, 1861. 
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^e  tree  and  the  book. 
CaJnjiandiltan. 
dotted  cord& 
^ther  booka 


The  papyrna. 

An  ancient  book-room. 

Pictare-wiiting. 

Reign  of  Acamapich. 

Cortes  has  come. 


Hieroglyphlci. 
Seaostiis  on  hia  throna 
Phonetlca. 
Concluaion. 


"  HBN  in  the  depth  of  some  Asiatic  forest,  shadowy  "with  the 
S^^^  fans  and  sword-blades  of  the  pahn  tribe,  and  the  giant 
fronds  of  the  purple-streaked  banana,  a  sinewy  savage  stood,  one 
day  long  ago,  etching  with  a  thorn  on  some  thick-fleshed  leaf, 
^^  from  the  luxuriant  shrubwood  around  him,  rude  images  of 
*^®  beasts  he  hunted  or  the  arrows  he  shot, — the  first  step  was 
**^en  towards  the  making  of  a  book. 

Countless  have  been  the  onward  steps  since  then ;  but  the  old 
'act  that  the  tree  is  the  parent  of  the  booh  still  survives  in  many 
''^elUknown  words,  which  ever  point  us  back  to  the  green  and  per- 
rameid  woodland  where  sprang  the  earliest  ancestor  of  those 
wondrous  and  innumerable  compounds  of  author's  bram,  printer's 
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inky  and  linen  rag,  now  answering  to  the  term  book.  Foi 
example,  take  the  Latin  libera  and  the  English  hook  and  leaf 
Who  does  not  know  that  liher  means  originally  the  inner  bari 
of  a  tree  1  JBook  is  merely  a  disguised  form  of  the  word  beech 
into  which  it  easily  changes  when  we  tone  down  k  to  ch  soft 
and  what  could  our  Saxon  forefathers  have  found,  in  the  thicl 
forests  of  their  native  Germany,  better  fitted  for  their  rude  in 
scribings  than  the  smooth  and  silvery  bark  of  that  lovely  tree' 
The  word  lea/  tells  its  own  tale.  The  trim  squares  of  paper 
sewed  or  glued  together,  which  we  call  by  that  common  name 
find  their  earliest  types  in  those  green  tablets  we  have  spoken  of 
pulled  fresh  and  sappy  from  the  forest  bough,  and  marked  with  th( 
point  of  a  little  thorn ;  which,  perhaps,  by  also  pinning  the  prett] 
sheets  together,  may  have  done  the  double  work  of  pen  and  bind 
ing-needle. 

But  fading  leaves  were  too  perishable  to  do  more  than  sugges 
the  notion  of  a  book  Some  more  durable  material  was  needed  t< 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  those  events — ^battles,  huntings,  change: 
of  encampment,  death  of  chiefs — ^which  chequered  the  simple  lif< 
of  the  early  world.  Groves  were  planted,  altars  raised,  caimi 
heaped  up, — each  to  tell  some  tale  of  joy  or  grief;  but  a  day  sooi 
came  when  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  raised  thes< 
memorials  wondered  what  the  decaying  trees,  and  the  grey,  moss 
covered  heaps  of  stones  could  mean — ^for  the  story  had  perishe( 
when  the  fathers  of  the  tribe  were  gathered  to  their  rest. 

In  Some  nations  the  earliest  records  were  knotted  cords.  String 
of  different  colours,  with  knots  of  various  sizes  and  variousl; 
arranged,  contained  the  national  history  of  the  Peruvians.  Th 
Chinese  and  some  negro  tribes  made  use  of  similar  cords. 

But  it  was  not  in  man,  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  the  glori 
ous  faculties  of.  reason  and  of  speech,  to  remain  contented  wit] 
these  imperfect  means  of  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  great  events 
The  old  book  of  green  leaves  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  book  o 
tough  bark,  and  this  for  tablets  of  thin  wood.  Eecords,  whicl 
men  were  very  anxious  to  preserve,  came  to  be  engraven  on  slab 
of  rock  or  cut  into  plates  of  metal.     The  skins  of  various  animals 
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tanned  into  a  smooth  leather,  afifbrded  to  the  ancients  a  durable 
substance  for  their  documents  and  books.  Out  of  this  class  of 
writing  materials  came  the  parchment  and  the  veUum,  which 
liaye  not  yet  been  superseded  in  the  lawyer's  office,  for  no 
paper  has  been  made  to  equal  them  in  lasting  power.  Parch- 
ment takes  its  name  from  the  old  city  of  Pergamos  in  Asia  Minor, 
whose  king,  when  the  literary  jealousy  of  the  Egyptians  stopped 
the  snpply  of  papyrus,  caused  his  subjects  to  write  on  sheep-skins, 
hence  called  Pergamena  or  parchment  YeUum,  a  finer  material, 
is  prepared  calf-skin.  Besides  these,  a  common  form  of  the  book 
in  Greek  and  Eoman  days  consisted  in  tablets  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  metal,  coated  thinly  with  wax,  on  which  the  writer  scratched 
the  symbols  of  his  thoughts  with  a  bronze  or  iron  bodkin,  {ypatfiiov 
or  ttUus)  A  cut  reed,  dipped  in  gum-water  which  was  coloured 
^th  powdered  charcoal  or  the  soot  of  resin,  represented  long  ago 
the  pen  and  ink  of  modem  days.  With  such  appliances,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Boman  scholars  penned  their  early  works  on  rolls  of 
parchment  or  of  papyrus,  the  famous  rush-skin,  which  has  given 
^  a  name  for  that  common  but  very  beautiful  material  on  which 
^  write  our  letters  and  print  our  books. 

In  swampy  places  by  the  Nile,  where  the  retreating  flood  had 
left  pools,  a  yard  or  so  deep,  to  stagnate  under  the  copper  sky,  there 
S^w  in  old  times  vast  forests  of  tall  reeds,  whose  triangular 
stems,  some  six  or  eight  feet  high,  bore  tufted  plumes  of  hair-like 
fibres.  Wading  in  these  shallows,  where  the  ibis  stalked,  and  the 
l^'^ed  crocodile  crashed  through  the  canes  to  plunge  like  a  log 
^  the  deep  current  beyond,  day  after  day  bands  of  dark  and 
^en-robed  Egyptians  came  to  hew  down  the  leafless  woods  with 
^e  or  axe,  and  bear  their  heavy  sheaves  to  the  dry  and  sandy 
oank.  It  was  the  famous  papyrus  they  cut,  whose  skin  vied  with 
parchment,  as  the  writing  material  of  the  ancients.  The  several 
wrappings  of  the  papyrus  stalk  being  stripped  off,  the  lengths  were 
cemented  either  with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  or  niore  pro- 
nely ^th  the  sugary  juices  of  the  plant  itself.  As  skin  after  skin 
^  peeled  away,  the  more  delicate  tissues,  of  which  the  finest  paper 
.    was  made,  were  found  wrapping  the  heart  of  the  stem,     Ptes^^Axi"^ 
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and  drying  completed  the  simple  process  of  maMng  this  much- 
used  paper.  It  was  then  ready  to  receive  the  semi-liqiiid,  gummy 
soot,  with  which  the  Xenophons  and  the  Virgils  of  old  Greece  and 
Borne  traced  their  flowing  histories  or  sparkling  poems. 

Such  were  the  chief  materials  of  which  ancient  books  were 
made, — ^the  hard  and  stiff  substances  being  formed  into  angular 
tablets,  which  opened  either  like  the  leaves  of  a  European  book  or 
like  the  folding  compartments  of  a  screen, — ^the  soft  and  pliable, 
such  as  leather  or  linen,  being  rolled  on  ornamented,  smoothly- 
rounded  sticks,  as  we  roll  up  our  maps  and  waU-diagrams.  In- 
stead of  showing,  like  our  modem  libraries,  trim  rows  of  books 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  evenness  of  well-drilled 
soldiers  on  parade — ^the  juniors  gleaming  with  magenta  and  gold, 
the  seniors  hoary  in  ancient  veUum  or  sombre  with  dingy  calf— 
the  book-room  of  a  Plato  or  a  Seneca  would  have  displayed  a  few 
circular  cases,  resembling  our  common  bandbox,  and  fiUed  with 
papyrus  or  parchment  rolls,  which,  standing  on  end,  displayed 
the  bright  yellow,  polished  vermilion,  or  deep  jet  of  their  smoothly- 
cut  edges. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  men,  who  wrought  out  the  wonders  of 
ancient  history,  cut  or  painted  on  their  granite  slabs,  their  cloths 
of  cotton  or  linen,  their  sheep-skins,  or  their  slips  of  bark. 

Drawing  and  painting  were,  undoubtedly,  the  earliest  methods 
of  conveying  ideas  in  books.  And  still,  pictures  and  sketches  aid 
many  of  our  books  and  serials  to  convey  a  clearer  meaning;  else 
why  do  we  love  to  read  the  Illustrated  News,  or  turn  the  first 
thing  in  the  ComhUl  to  the  drawings  of  Millais  and  of  Doyle  1 
The  various  gradations  by  which  the  first  rude  sketch  changed  into 
that  wonderful  invention — a  word  formed  of  alphabetic  symbols 
— cannot  hSte  be  traced.  Take  two  specimens  of  the  phases 
which  the  growing  art  assumed. 

A  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  before  us,  brilliant  with  crimson  and 
yellow  and  pale  blue,  and  oblong  like  our  modem  page.  It  is  a 
picture-writing  of  old  Mexico,  relating  the  reign  and  conquests  oi 
King  AcamapicL  Down  the  left  border  runs  a  broad  stripe  oi 
biue^  divided  into  thirteen  parts  by  lines  resembling  the  rounds  of  a 
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Then  by  slow,  yet  very  sure  degrees,  the  hieroglyphic  system 
altered  nntil  certain  signs  became  phonetic  ;  that  is,  expressive  of 
soundS)  not  things.  The  Phoenicians,  who  had  much  to  do  with 
^ly  Egypt,  in  adopting  the  art  of  writing  probably  abandoned 
the  pictorial  part  of  the  hieroglyphic  system,  and  retaining  only 
the  phonetics,  formed  out  of  these  the  first  pure  alphabet ;  and 
80  from  Phoenicia  through  Greece  and  Borne  we,  in  all  likelihood, 
got  the  ground-work  of  those  twenty-six  letters  of  which  our 
thirty-eight  thousand  words  are  mad& 

Much  of  this  opening  chapter  dealswith  countries  far  from 
Britain,  and  an  age  anterior,  in  the  Old  World  at  least,  to  the  birth 
of  British  literature.  But  it  is  not  a  rash  conjecture,  that,  among 
the  ancestors  of  those  blue^mnbed  Celts  who  dashed  so  bravely 
into  the  surf  near  Sandwich  on  that  old  September  day,  to  meet 
the  brass-mailed  legions  of  Caesar,  there  were  some  untutored 
attempts  at  picture-writing  on  such  materials  as  the  country  could 
supply.  For  savage  man  must,  in  every  age  and  dime,  travel  on  to 
civilization  by  much  the  same  pathway.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is 
^ell,  when  beginning  to  record  the  great  victories  of  the  British 
P^n,  to  trace  a  few  of  those  faltering  steps  which  were  taken, 
M  the  world  grew  from  morning  into  prime,  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  that  grand  triumph  of  human  thought  and  skill  we  call 
a  modem  book. 
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BEHAINS  OF  CELTIC  LETEBATUSE. 


Origlii  of  the  Ballad. 

Ii-ish  mana8Cript& 

**  The  Psalter  of  CaaheL* 


CHAPTER  n. 
CELTIC  WBITEBS. 

The  **  Annals.** 
Poems  of  Ossian. 
Welsh  harda. 


"Triada- 
Latin  writenk 
Glldaa. 


Among  every  people  the  earliest  form  of  literature  is  the  Ballad. 
The  History  and  the  Poetry  of  a  nation  are,  in  their  infant  forms, 
identical  When  the  old  Greeks  taught,  in  their  mythology,  that 
Memory  was  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  they  embodied  in  a  striking 
personification  the  fact  that  the  rude  language,  in  which  men 
emerging  from  savagery  used  to  chant  the  story  of  their  deeds  to 
their  children,  was  couched  in  rough  metre,  in  order  that  the  ring 
of  the  lines  might  help  the  memory  to  retain  the  tale. 

Oldest  of  all  British  literature,  or,  indeed,  of  all  literature  in 
modem  Europe,  of  which  any  specimens  remain,  are  some  scraps 
of  Irish  verse,  found  in  the  Annalists  and  ascribed  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  Psalter  ofGashd^  the  oldest  existing  manuscript  of 
the  Irish  literature,  is  a  collection  of  metrical  legends,  sung  by  the 
bards,  which  was  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
by  a  man  who  seems  to  have  held  the  offices  of  Bishop  of  Cashel 
and  King  of  Mimster.  More  important,  however,  as  giving  in 
carefiil  prose  a  calm  account  of  early  Irish  history,  are  the  AnnaU 
of  Tigemack  and  of  the  Four  Masters  of  Ulster. 

The  very  scanty  remains  of  the  Scottish  Gaelic  are  of  much 
later  date  than  the  earliest  Irish  ballads.  The  poems  of  Ossian — 
Fingal  and  Temjora — which  were  published  in  1762  and  1763  by 
James  Macpherson,  as  translations  from  Gaelic  manuscripts  as  old 
as  the  fourth  century,  are  now  generally  looked  on  as  literary 
forgeries,  executed  by  their  clever  but  not  very  scrupulous  editor. 
The  ancient  manuscripts,  from  which  he  professed  to  have  trans- 
lated these  graphic  pictures  of  old  Celtic  life,  have  never  been 
produced.  A  narrative  in  verse,  called  the  Albanic  Duan,  is 
thought  to  have  been  composed  in  the  eleventh  century. 
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In  Wales,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  Dmidism,  the  profession 
of  the  bard  was  held  in  high  honour.    The  poems  of  Taliedn, 
Merlin,  and  other  bards  of  the  sixth  century,  stiU  remain.    The 
Welsh  TriadSf  some  of  which  are  ascribed  to  writers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  are  sets  of  historical  events  and  moral  proverbs, 
ananged  in  groups  of  thre&     Both  in  these  and  in  the  ballads  of 
the  bards,  one  of  the  leading  heroes  is  the  great  Prince  Arthur, 
whose  prowess  against  the  Saxons  was  so  noted  in  those  dim  days. 
Besides  those  who  wrote  and  sang  in  their  native  Celtic  tongue, 
there  were  also  among  the  ancient  British  people  a  few  Latin 
authors.     Three  may  be  named.     First  on  the  long  and  brilliant 
roll  of  British  historians  stands  Gildas,  bom  at  Alcluyd  (Dum- 
barton) about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     He  is  known 
to  us  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Britons,  and  an  EpisUe  to 
his  countrymen,  both  in  Latin,  and  both  containing  fiery  assaults 
upon  the  Saxon  invaders.     Nennius,  thought  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  Bangor,  is  said  also  to  have  written  a  History  of  the  Britons. 
The  Latin  poems  of  St.  Columbanus,  an  Irish  missionary  to  the 
Gauls,  are  Bpoken  of  by  Moore  as  "  shining  out  in  this  twilight 
period  of  Latin  literature  with  no  ordinary  distinction." 
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SAXON  GLEEMEN  AND  TXIEIE  SONflS. 


The  Saxon  t^eeman, 

Saxon  Terse. 

The  Epic  Beowulf 

Caedmon. 

Hi«  "Paraphrase." 


CHAPTER  m. 


JJTGLO-SAXOir  WSTTEBS. 


Kinfr  Alfred. 

Alfric  the  Grammarian. 

The  **  Saxon  Cbronicle.* 

Aldhelm. 

Bede. 


Alcnin. 
Ericenju 
Dunstaju 
Decay. 


The  Gleeman  or  Minstrel  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  a  most  impo 
tant  person.  When  the  evening  shadows  feU,  and  the  "  mea( 
bench  "  was  filled,  his  scene  of  triumph  came.  His  touch  on  tl 
"  wood  of  joy  "  had  power  alike  to  rouse  the  fiery  passions  of  tl 
warriors  or  soothe  their  ruffled  moods.  He  related  the  deeds  ( 
dead  heroes,  or  sung  the  praise  of  their  living  descendants ;  stur 
the  coward  with  his  sweet-voiced  scorn,  or  exulted  in  his  proude 
tones  over  the  beaten  foe.  From  earliest  days  his  training  wi 
directed  to  the  storing  of  his  memory  with  the  poetic  legends  < 
his  country ;  and  when,  grown  more  skilful,  he  learned  to  strii 
into  rude  verses  the  story  of  his  own  day,  it  went,  without  h 
name  to  mark  it,  into  the  common  stock  of  his  craft.  Hence  tl 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  anonymous. 

The  structure  of  the  verse  in  which  these  gleemen  sang  is  thi 
described  by  Wright: — "The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  wj 
neither  modulated  according  to  foot-measure,  like  that  of  tl 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  nor  written  with  rhymes,  like  that  of  mar 
modem  languages.  Its  chief  and  universal  characteristic  was 
very  regular  alliteration,  so  arranged  that  in  every  couplet  the: 
should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  first  line  beginning  with  tl 
same  letter,  which  letter  must  also  be  the  initial  of  the  first  wor 
on  which  the  stress  of  the  voice  falls  in  the  second  line.  The  on 
approach  to  a  metrical  system  yet  discovered  is,  that  two  risini 
and  two  fallings  of  the  voice  seem  necessary  to  each  perfect  lin 
Two  distinct  measures  are  met  with,  a  shorter  and  a  longer,  bpi 
commonly  mixed  together  in  the  same  poem ;  the  former  beii 
used  for  the  ordinary  narrative,  and  the  latter  adopted  when  tl 
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poet  songlit  after  greater  dignity.  In  the  manuscripts  the  Saxon 
poetry  is  always  written  continuously,  like  prose;  but  the  division 
of  the  lines  is  generally  marked  by  a  point" 

The  chief  Anglo-Saxon  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
the  Romance  of  Beowrdf,  and  CaedmorCs  Paraphrase, 

Beovmlf  is  a  nameless  poem  of  more  than  6000  lines,  thought 
to  be  much  older  than  the  manuscript  of  it  which  we  possess. 
Its  hero,  Beowulf,  is  a  Danish  soldier,  who,  passing  through  many 
clangers  by  land  and  sea,  slays  a  monster,  Grendel,  but  is  himself 
slain  in  an  attack  upon  a  huge  dragon.  It  is  a  striking  picture 
of  dim  old  Gothic  days,  much  heightened  in  its  effect  by  the 
minuteness  of  the  descriptive  lines.  As  we  read,  the  gleaming  of 
mail  flashes  in  our  eyes,  and  we  hear  the  clanging  march  of  the 
waniors,  as  the  "  bright  ring-iron  sings  in  its  trappings."  Meta- 
phors are  common  in  the  language  of*  Beowulf,  and  some  are  of 
noble  simplicity,  such  as,  "They  lay  aloft,  put  to  sleep  with 
swords;"  but  in  all  this  long  poem  there  are  only  five  similes. 
This  scarcity  of  similes  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  verse. 

Caedmon',  the  author  of  the  Paraphrase,  was  originally  a  cow- 
J'erd  near  Whitby  in  North umbria.  Bede  tells  the  story  of  his 
aspiration.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  each  to  sing  in 
^m,  as  the  harp  was  pushed  round  the  hall  at  supper.  This 
Caedmon  could  never  do ;  and  when  he  saw  his  turn  coming,  he 
^ed  to  slip  out  of  the  room,  blushing  for  his  want  of  skill  and 
^ger  to  hide  his  shame.  One  night,  having  left  the  hall,  he  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  the  stable;  and  as  he  slept,  he  dreamed  that  a 
stranger  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Caedmon,  sing  me  something." 
*  I  know  nothing  to  sing,"  said  the  poor  herd,  "and  so  I  had  to 
^  away  out  of  the  hall."  "Nay,"  said  the  stranger,  "but  thou 
W  something  to  sing."  "What  must  I  sing?"  "Sing  the 
^tion,"  replied  the  stranger ;  upon  which  words  of  sweet  music 
"^n  to  flow  from  the  lips  that  had  been  sealed  so  long, 
^^mon  awoke,  knew  the  words  he  had  been  reciting,  and  felt  a 
fiew-bom  power  in  his  breast.  The  mantle  of  song  had  fallen  on 
^;  and  when  next  day,  before  the  Abbess  Hilda  and  some  of 
^te  scholars  of  the  place,  he  told  what  had  occurred,  tike^  ^gs^'i 
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Um  ft  pamge  of  the  Bible  to  test  bis  new-found  skilL  Witbii 
a  few  boon  be  oomposedy  on  the  given  sabject,  a  poem  of  smpass 
ing  sweetness  and  power.  Tbenceforward  ibis  monk  of  Wbitb] 
spent  bis  life  in  tbe  composition  of  religions  poetry. 

Tbe  ^  Parapbrase  *'  of  Gaedmon  contained,  besides  otber  porticnu 
of  tbe  Bible,  tbe  stoiy  of  tbe  Creation  and  tbe  Fail,  tbe  bistoij  o 
Daniely  witb  many  passages  in  tbe  life  and  deatb  of  onr  Sayioui 
From  tbe  similarity  of  subject,  a  likeness  bas  been  traced  betweei 
bim  and  Milton,  npon  wbicb  a  cbarge  of  plagiarism  against  on 
great  epic  poet  bas  been  most  fooHsbly  grounded. 

It  is  believed  tbat  Caedmon  died  about  680.  Some  tbink  tba 
tbere  were  two  poets  of  tbe  name,  tbe  elder  of  wbom  compose< 
tbose  lines  on  tbe  Creation,  wbicb  are  acknowledged  to  be  amon^ 
tbe  oldest  existing  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon,  wbile  tbe  younge 
was  tbe  autbor  of  tbe  "  Parapbrase." 

Tbe  principal  fragmentary  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  wbicb  stil 
survive,  are  tbe  BatUe  of  Finsborough ;  the  Traveller's  Song^  wbicl 
contains  a  good  many  geographical  names ;  and  the  fragment  o 
JudUh.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  938  we  find  a  poem  calle< 
Athelstan^s  Scfng  of  Victory, 

Tbe  following  extract  from  Caedmon's  "  Paraphrase" — part  of  th 
Song  of  Azariab — may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxoi 
verse  :— 

Thorpe's  Translation. 

Tba  of  rodemm  wees.  Then  from  the  firmament  was 

Rngel  elbeorht.  An  all-bright  angel 

U£mi  onBended.  Sent  from  above, 

Wlite  loyne  wer.  A  man  of  beauteous  form. 

On  his  wuldor-hauan.  In  his  garb  of  glory : 

So  him  owom  to  frofre.  Who  to  them  came  for  comfort, 

&  to  foorh-nere.  And  for  their  lives*  salvation. 

Mid  lufan  k  mid  Vsse.  With  love  and  with  grace ; 
S«  thone  Ug  tosoeaft                       '     Who  the  flame  scattered 

Halig  and  beofon-beorht  (Holy  and  heaven-bright) 

Hatan  fyres.  Of  the  hot  fire, 

Tosweop  hine  &  toswende.  Swept  it  and  dashed  away, 

Thurh  tha  twithan  miht  Through  hb  great  might, 

LiggM  laoma.  The  beams  of  flame ; 

That  hyra  lioe  m  wtea.  So  that  their  bodies  were  not 

Owihl  gMglfd.  Injured  aught. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  PROSE. 

Alfred. — King  Alfred  is  the  leading  writer  of  Anglo-Saxon 
prose,  whose  works  remain.  The  Welshman  Asser  has  preserved 
for  lis  an  account  of  this  royal  scholar's  life  and  works. 

What  Alfred  did  for  England  in  those  dark  days,  when  Danish 
pirates  ravaged  the  land  so  sorely,  every  reader  of  our  history 
knows.  Here  it  is  not  as  the  warrior,  victorious  at  Ethandune 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  that  we  must  view  this  greatest  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  as  the  peaceful  man  of  letters,  sitting 
among  his  books  and  plying  his  patient  pen,  as  his  time-candle 
burns  down,  ring  after  ring,  through  the  hours  allotted  to  literary  toil 
Both  sword  and  pen  were  familiar  tools  in  that  cunning  right  hand. 

Alfred  the  Great  was  bom  in  848,  at  Wantage  in  Berkshire. 
Two  visits  to  Eome  in  his  early  days  gave  him  a  wider  range  of 
observation  and  thought  than  Anglo-Saxon  children  commonly 
enjoyed.  When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  won  as  a 
prize  a  beautiful  book  of  Saxon  poetry,  which  his  mother  had 
promised  to  that  one  of  her  sons  who  should  first  commit  its 
contents  to  memory.  Already  Alfred  had  been  noted  in  the 
&mly  circle  for  the  ease  with  which  he  remembered  the  songs 
sung  ]yy  the  wandering  gleemen. 

When  in  871  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  his  great 
^d  found  its  destined  work  Through  many  perils  and  dis- 
heartening changes  he  broke  the  power  of  the  insolent  Danes, 
^^^Diing  the  pirates  into  tillers  of  the  Danelagh.  And  then,  his 
Warlike  task  for  the  present  done,  he  turned  to  the  elevation  of  his 
people's  mind. 

There  being  few  scholars  in  the  troubled  land,  he  invited 
learned  men  from  France  to  preside  over  the  leading  schools. 
Much  of  his  scanty  leisure  was  spent  in -literary  work,  chiefly 
halations  into  Anglo-Saxon.  His  chief  works  were  his  versions 
of  Bedf^s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churchy  and  JBoethiiM  on  the 
^ontoUuion  of  Philosophy,  Translations  of  OrosmSy  of  Pope 
Gregory's  Pastorale^  and  an  unfinished  rendering  of  the  Psalms^ 
*re  also  named  among  his  contributions  to  literature. 
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Alfkic. — There  was  an  anthor  in  the  latt^  days  of  the  Anglo* 
Baxon  period,  known  as  Alfric  the  Granimarian,  aboot  whom  mndi 
confusion  exists  among  writers  on  the  An^o-Sazon  literature. 
Whoever  this  man  was, — ^whether,  as  is  genearallj  thought^  thai 
monk  of  Abingdon  who  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy  in 
995,  or  another  man  of  York,  or  yet  another  of  Malmesbnry, — 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of  his  day.  Most  of  hi£ 
writings  are  still  extant  His  name,  the  Grammarian,  was  takei 
from  a  Latin  Chammar^  which  he  translated  from  Donatus  and 
Friscian.  His  Latin  Glouary  and  Book  of  Latin  Conversatiori 
are  works  of  merit  But  his  Eighty  Homilies,  written  in  the 
simplest  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people,  arc 
undoubtedly  his  greatest  work  Among  these  is  his  £Eimous 
Paschcd  Sermon,  which  embodies  the  Anglo-Saxon  belief  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Alfric  of  Canterbury  died  ir 
November  1006. 

The  famous  Saxon  Chronicle  was  the  work  of  centuries.  Ar 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  named  Plegmund,  drawing  largely 
from  Bede,  is  said  to  have  compiled  the  work  iip  to  891.  It  wa: 
then  carried  on  in  various  monasteries  until  1154,  when  tk 
registers  ceased  to  be  kept  As  a  work  of  history,  embracing  tb. 
events  of  many  hundred  years,  and  written  for  the  most  part  l>: 
men  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  they  described,  it  i 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  inheritance  we  have  received  from  tki 
native  literature  of  our  Saxon  forefathers. 

A  romance  founded  on  the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre, — Kin 
Alfred's  Will, — some  Laws  and  Charters, — some  Homilies, — ao 
a  few  works  on  Grammar,  Medicine,  and  Botany, — are  nearly  sL 
the  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose  that  remain. 

LATIN  WORKS. 

The  learned  tongue  of  Europe  was  then,  as  it  long  continued  t 
be,  Jjatin,  the  writing  of  which  was  revived  in  England  by  Augustixi 
Aud  his  monks.  In  the  stem  soldiering  days  of  the  Eoman  pericK 
much  Latin  had  been  spoken  and  read,  but  little  had  bee 
written  within  British  bounds.     But  the  Ando-Saxon  monks,-^ 
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nay,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies,  —  wrote  countless  pages  of  Latin 
prose  and  verse.  The  great  subject  of  these  Latin  works  was 
theology,  as  was  natural  &om  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
cMefly  the  productions  of  the  cloister. 

Aldhet.m, — Most  ancient  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  in  Latin 
wasAldhehn,  Abbot  of  Malmesbury  and  Bishop  of  Sherbom.  He 
was  bom  in  Wessex  about  656,  of  the  best  blood  in  the  land.  His 
chief  teacher  was  an  Irish  monk  named  Meildulf,  who  lived  a  hermit 
life  under  the  shade  of  the  great  oak  trees  in  north-eastern  Wilt- 
shire. When  the  followers  of  Meildulf  were  formed  into  a  mon- 
astery bearing  its  founder's  name  (Meildulfesbyrig  or  Malmesbury), 
Aldhelm  was  chosen  to  be  their  abbot  There  he  lived  a  peaceful 
life,  relieving  his  graver  cares  with  the  sweet  solace  of  literature 
and  music.  He  died  at  DHton  in  May  709.  His  chief  works 
are  three ;  a  prose  treatise  in  praise  of  Virginity, —  a  work  in  verse 
on  the  same  subject, — and  a  book  of  Riddles,  His  Latin  is  impure, 
filled  with  Greek  words,  and  stuffed  with  those  aUiterations  and 
metaphors  which  are  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

Bede. — Second  in  time,  but  first  in  place,  comes  the  name  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  or  Beda.  This  illustrious  man  was  bom  about 
672  or  673,  at  Jarrow  in  Durham,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 
To  the  newly  founded  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  not  far  distant, 
the  studious  boy  went  at  the  age  of  seven,  to  profit  by  the  teaching 
of  Benedict  Biscop.  Thenceforward — until  his  death  fifty-six  years 
later— the  cloisters  of  Wearmouth  were  his  home;  and  within 
their  quiet  seclusion  he  wrote  the  great  work,  on  which  his  title 
^  the  name  Venerable  is  justly  founded.  In  his  fifty-ninth  year 
ne  brought  to  a  close  his  famous  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
^hurchy  written — like  nearly  all  his  works — ^in  Latin.  Its  style 
^  simple  and  easy,  unsullied  by  the  far-rfetched  figures  which  are 
such  favourites  with  Aldhelm.  From  it  we  learn  nearly  all  we 
^ow  of  the  early  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  Church. 
■^t  the  end  of  this  book  Bede  gives  a  list  of  thirty-eight  works, 
^hich  he  had  already  written  or  compiled.  These  are  chiefly 
theological ;  but  there  are,  besides,  among  them,  histories,  poems, 
Works  on  physical  science,  and  works  on  gi-ammar. 
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Cuthbert,  one  of  Bede's  disciples,  gives  ns  a  sketch  of  Ms  dying 
bed.  From  the  beginning  of  Apiil  until  the  end  of  May  735,  he 
continued  to  sink  under  an  attack  of  asthma^  which  had  long  been 
sapping  his  strengtL  To  the  very  last  he  worked  hard,  dictating 
with  his  failing  breath  a  translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  John's 
Gospel  It  was  morning  on  the  27th  of  May.  "  Master,"  said 
one  of  the  yoimg  monks  who  wrote  for  him,  *'  there  is  but  one 
chapter,  but  thou  canst  ill  bear  questioning."  "  Write 
735      quickly  on,"  said  Bede.    At  noon  he  took  a  solemn  fare- 

A.D.  well  of  his  friends,  distributing  among  them  his  treasured 
spices  aud  other  gifts.  By  sunset  there  remained  but  one 
sentence  of  the  work  to  do,  and  scarcely  had  the  concluding  words 
of  the  Gk)spel  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  writer,  when  the  venerable 
monk  sighed  out,  *^  It  is  don&"  The  thread  was  just  about  to 
snap.  Seated  on  that  part  of  the  floor  where  he  had  been  wont  to 
kneel  in  prayer,  he  pronounced  the  '^  Gloria  Patri,"  and  died  as 
the  last  words  of  the  sacred  utterance  were  breathed  from  his  lips. 

Alcuin. — ^The  year  735,  which  sealed  the  eyes  of  Bede  in  death, 
is  thought  to  have  given  life  to  the  great  scholar  Alcuin.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Alcuin  was  bom  at  York  or  in  Scotland.  He 
won  a  prominent  place  in  the  great  school  presided  over  at  York 
by  Archbishop  Egbert,  and  when  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair — 
firam  which  his  master,  Egbert,  had  taught  so  well — he  drew  even, 
greater  crowds  of  students  to  this  capital  of  the  nortL  Besides 
his  work  as  a  teacher,  he  acted  as  keeper  of  the  fine  library  col- 
lected in  the  Cathedral  of  York  While  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Home,  he  bec&me  acquainted  at  Parma  with  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, who  invited  him  to  France.  Going  thither  in  782,  he 
speedily  became  one  of  the  most  cherished  friends  of  his  imperial 
patron,  who  was  never  happier  than  when  he  was  chatting  and 
laughing  unreservedly  with  men  of  thought  After  a  short  visit 
to  England  (790-792)  in  the  character  of  Imperial  Envoy,  Alcuin 
seems  to  have  settled  permanently  in  France.  There  his  position 
was  a  proud  one,  for  he  was  recognised  as  chief  among  the  dis- 
tingoished  group  of  wits  and  lettered  men  who  encircled  the 
throne  of  Charlemagne.    The  name  by  which  he  was  known  in 
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this  brilliant  circle  was  FlaccuB  Albinus,  a  title  under  which  he 
coold  converse  more  fireely  with  his  friend  David  (Charlemagne), 
than  if  the  monk  and  the  emperor  always  retained  their  distinctive 
names  and  titles.  In  his  old  age  Alcnin  desired  earnestly  to  re- 
tire from  the  glare  and  bustle  of  court  life  to  that  quiet  monastery 
round  which  his  earliest  associations  were  twined.  He  had  all 
ready  for  the  journey,  when  news  came  of  terrible  massacres  and 
buimngs  in  the  north  of  England,  such  as  had  not  before  been  suf- 
fered, although  the  Haven's  beak  had  left  many  a  deep  and  bloody 
gasli  upon  Hie  fair  En^ish  shore.  Frightened  at  such  tales,  he 
asked  horn  the  emperor  a  post,  in  which  he  might  calmly  pass  the 
evening  of  his  days.  The  Abbey  of  Tours,  falling  vacant  just  then, 
became  his  place  of  retirement,  where  he  spent  his  learned  leisure 
in  training  a  new  generation  of  scholars,  and  in  writing  most  of 
those  books  by  which  his  name  has  come  down  to  us.  At  Tours 
he  died  in  804. 

The  Letters  of  Alcuin  give  a  life-like  picture  of  the  great  events 
of  his  day.  The  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens  and 
the  Saxons  are  there  described;  and  there,  too,  we  find  a  graphic 
account  of  the  inner  life  of  the  imperial  court  A  Life  ofCharle- 
vuignt  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Alcuin;  but,  if  there  was  ever 
^ch  a  work,  it  has  long  been  lost  Of  his  poems,  the  best  is 
an  Elegy  on  the  Destruction  of  Linditfame  by  Hie  Danes,  He 
^te,  besides,  a  long  metrical  narrative  of  the  bishops  and  saints 
of  the  Church  at  York ;  which,  on  the  whole,  is  not  very  elegant 
^tin,  and  poor  enough  poetry.  Theology,  of  course,  was  his  prin- 
<^pal  study;  and  on  this  theme  he  wrote  much,  pouring  from  his 
pen  a  host  of  Scriptural  commentaries  and  treatises  on  knotty 
I^ts  of  doctrina  As  a  teacher  he  ranks  much  higher  than  he 
'^  as  an  author.  His  chief  glory — and  the  thing  of  which 
his  countrymen  were  especially  proud — ^was  the  fact  that  he,  & 
Biiton,  had  been  chosen  to  give  instruction  to  the  great  Emperor 
of  the  West 

^OSNA. — John  Scotus  or  Erigena,  although  not  a  Saxon,  but, 
as  his  name  shows,  an  Irishman,  claims  our  special  notice  here. 
*^ttle  is  known  of  this  great  man.     He  probably  settled  in  France 
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about  846,  and  lived  there,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  the  Bald 
for  thirty  years.  He  should  be  well  remembered  for  two  things :  he 
was  a  learned  layman,  and  a  well-read  Greek  scholar,  both 
characters  being  very  rare  in  those  benighted  days.  His  chiei 
works  are  a  treatise  on  Predestination^  in  which  he  argues 
that  God  has  fore-ordained  only  rewards  for  the  good,  and  thai 
man  has  brought  evil  on  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  per- 
verted will ;  a  treatise  on  the  Evcharist,  denying  the  doctrine  oi 
transubstantiation ;  and — ^more  remarkable  than  either — a  boob 
On  the  Division  of  Nature^  which  embraces  a  wide  range  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  is  copiously  enriched  with  extracts  from  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. 

The  bold,  fearless  nature  of  the  man,  and  the  familiar  tone  o 
the  Frankish  court  life,  are^  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  told  o 
Erigena.  One  day  the  king  and  he  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  th4 
table,  with  the  courtiers  ranged  arpund.  The  scholar — through  for 
getfolness  or  ignorance — transgressed  some  of  the  rules  of  etiquette 
so  as  to  offend  the  fastidious  taste  of  those  who  sat  by,  upon  which, 
the  king  asked  him  what  was  the  difference  between  a  Scot*  and  £ 
sot.  "  Just  the  breadth  of  the  table,"  said  Erigena ;  and  it  is  mor< 
than  likely  that  the  royal  witling  ventured  on  no  more  puns,  ioi 
that  day  at  least,  at  the  scholar's  expense.  Erigena  is  said  to  hav€ 
died  in  France  some  time  previous  to  the  year  877. 

DuNSTAN. — One  of  the  foremost  Saxons  of  his  day,  though  more 
noted  for  his  learning  than  for  his  writings,  was  Dunstan,  Abbot  oi 
Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Bom  in 
925,  near  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire,  and  educated  there  in  the 
Irish  school,  he  became  a  monk  at  an  early  age.  His  advances  in 
learning  were  surprisingly  rapid,  in  spite  of  the  convulsive  fits  to 
which  he  was  subject,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  he  thought 
that  he  was  hunted  by  devils.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  music  were  his  favourite  studies.  While  living  at  Wia- 
chester,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  uncle  the  Bishop  to  crush  down 
his  early  love  for  a  girl  of  great  beauty,  and  to  devote  himself 
with  might  and  main  'to  the  austerities  of  a  monkish  life.     £e- 

*  A  Soot  then  meant  a  naUve  of  Ire^uud. 
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side  the  church  wall  he  built  a  cell,  into  which  he  shut  himself 
with  his  tools  of  carpentry  and  smith-work,  his  paints  and  brushes 
for  the  illumination  of  manuscripts.  Seldom  venturing  from  this 
retreat,  he  soon  won  a  reputation  for  wonderful  sanctity  and 
alliaace  with  supernatural  beings.  King  Edmund  made  him 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury;  and  with  Edred  also — the  next  king — he 
was  in  high  favour.  Banished  by  Edwy  to  Ghent,  he  was  by 
Edgar  recalled  to  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thencefor- 
ward he  was  first  man  in  the  English  realm,  able  not  merely  to  re- 
buke the  king,  but  even  to  bestow  the  crown  at  his  pleasure.  He 
died  in  988. 

His  works  are  nearly  all  theological,  the  best  known  being 
tbe  Benedictine  Rule,  modified  for  English  monks,  and  having 
its  Latin  interlined  with  a  Saxon  translation.  He  wrote  also  a 
Cmmmtari/  or  Set  of  Lectures  on  the  Rule;  which  were  pro- 
bably read  by  >iiTn  ia  the  various  schools  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

The  latter  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  were  feeble 
compared  with  the  vigour  of  its  youtL  Even  in  the  day  of 
■Alfred,  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  prime,  decay  was 
at  work,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  completed  the  blight  of  its 
promise.  Those  were  days  when  many  kings  made  their  mark  at 
the  foot  of  charters,  for  want  of  skill  to  write  their  names.  Alfred 
could  find  no  tutors  able  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  education ; 
and  he  was  forced  to  state  publicly,  in  his  preface  to  "  Gregory's 
Pastorale,"  that  he  knew  no  men  south  of  the  Thames,  and  few  south 
of  the  Humber,  who  could  follow  the  sense  of  the  public  prayers, 
or  construe  a  Latin  sentence  into  EnglisL  Yet  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  hterature — however  scanty — did  flourish,  is  no  slight  won- 
der, for  during  those  ages  clouds  of  thickest  darkness  hung  over 
all  Europe  with  a  seemingly  impenetrable  gloom. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AHaiiO-KOSMAn  WBTTESS. 


Elfecto  of  the  ConqoMt 
John  of  Salisbury. 
The  Norman  Bomance. 
Romance  tongaea  of  France. 
Prevalence  of  LAtin. 
Latin  poetry. 


The  Chronicles. 
Ingnlphns. 
Ordericos  Vitalis. 
William  of  Malmesbnry. 
Geoflk^y  of  Monmouth. 
The  "  Gesta." 


Nature  of  the  Romance. 
Stories  of  Arthur. 
Master  Wace. 
Langton  and  Richard  L 
Layamon's  "Brut,** 
The  **  Ormolom.*' 


The  ITorman  Conquest  wrought  great  changes  on  both  the  learn- 
ing and  the  literature  of  England.  Saxon  scholarship  had  been 
growing  rustier  every  day  since  the  great  Alfred  died;  and  those 
Saxon  prelates  who  held  sees  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  were  far 
behind  the  age  as  men  of  letters.  William  therefore  displaced  many 
of  them,  to  make  room  for  polished  scholars  from  the  Continent — 
such  as  Lanf  ranc  and  Anselm,  who  held  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
succession.  The  Conqueror,  moreover,  founded  many  fine  abbeys 
and  convents,  within  whose  quiet  cells  learned  men  could  think  and 
write  in  safe  and  honoured  leisure.  Schools  sprang  up  on  every  side. 
The  great  seminaries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge — already  distin- 
guished as  schools — were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  universities,  des- 
tined to  be  formidable  rivals  of  the  older  institutions  at  Paris  and 
Bologna.  Latin  being  the  professional  language  of  churchmen, 
by  whom  in  those  days  nearly  all  learning  was  monopolized,  we 
find  a  vast  number  of  Latin  works  written  during  the  centuries 
which  immediately  followed  the  Norman  Conquest. 

At  this  time  what  is  called  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  founded 
on  Aristotle's  method  of  argimient,  grew  to  a  most  extravagant 
degree  of  favour.  Hence  imaginative  writing  of  all  kinds  suffered 
a  great  blight  It  was  only  in  the  ballads  of  the  people  that  fancy 
found  utterance  at  alL 

John  of  Salisbury,  who,  going  to  Paris  in  1136,  spent  several 
years  in  attending  the  lectures  of  the  best  masters  there,  wrote 
a  book  called  MekUogicuSf  exposing  the  absurd  and  childish 
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wran^dng  which  then  bore  the  dignified  name  of  Logia  Sach 
questions  as  the  following  were  seriously  discussed  in  learned 
assemblies  :  ''  If  a  man  buy  a  doak,  does  he  also  buy  the  hood  f  ** 
and,  "If  a  hog  be  carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied  round  its 
neck  and  held  at  the  other  end  by  a  man,  is  the  animal  carried 
to  market  by  the  man  or  by  the  rope  V  John  of  Salisbury's  chief 
work  was  called  PolycraticoTiy-  a  pleasant  and  learned  treatise 
npon  the  "  Frivolities  of  Courtiers,  and  the  Footsteps  of  Philoso- 
phers.'' This  accomplished  monk  died  in  1182,  being  then  Bishop 
ofChartres. 

The  great  feature  in  the  literary  history  of  this  time  was  the 
introduction  into  England"  of  the  Norman  Bomance.  With 
Chivalry,  &om  which  it  was  inseparable,  and  from  whose  stirring 
hfe  it  took  all  its  colours,  the  Bomance  rose  and  felL 

From  the  corrupted  Latin  a  group  of  dialects  arose,  called  the 
Boman  or  Bomance  tongues;  which,  owing  to  slight  intermixture 
with  the  barbarous  languages,  assumed  somewhat  different  forms 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  In  France  two  dialects  of  the  Bo- 
inance  language  were  spoken,  distiDguished  in  name  by  the  peculiar 
^ords  used  for  our  "yes" — oc,  {fux^^  and  oyl^  oy,  or  (mi  (probably 
^Ivd).  The  language  of  oc  was  spoken  in  the  south,  and  the 
I^^iignage  of  oyl  in  the  north  of  France.  The  Langue  d'Oc,  other- 
^  known  as  the  Provencal  which  was  sung  by  the  famous  Trouba- 
<iotirs,  blazed  out  a  brief  day  of  glory,  was  then  trampled  down  with 
^  its  lovely  garlands  of  song  by  Montfort  and  his  crusaders,  and 
now  exists  merely  as  the  rude  patois  of  the  province  that  bears  its 
name.  The  Langue  d'Oyl,  growing  into  the  modem  French,  has 
influenced  our  literature  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  lays,  sung  by  the 
trmh^  of  northern  France  in  praise  of  knights  and  knighthood, 
Were  the  delight  of  the  Norman  soldiers  who  fought  at  Hastings ; 
^d  when  these  soldiers  had  settled  as  conquerors  on  the  English 
^il)  what  was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  still  love  the 
old  Korman  lays,  and  that  a  new  generation  of  poets  should  learn 
in  the  Normanized  island  to  sing  in  Norman  too  9 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  list  of  Saxon  writers,  during  the  time 
whan  the  nation  lay  stunned  by  the  Conqueror's  sword,  should  be 
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iih(frt  The  Saxons  were  then  slaves;  and  slaves  never  have  ai 
literature  worth  speaking  o£  Some  romances  and  chronicU 
echoes  of  the  lays  song  hj  their  Norman  masters,  were  all  th 
remained  to  show  that  the  Saxon  tongue  was  living.  Yet  livii 
it  was,  with  a  wealth  of  life  pent  up  in  its  hidden  root,  which  w 
destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to  clothe  the  shorn  stem  with  tj 
brightest  honours  of  leafage  and  bloom. 

LATIN  WKITKIIS. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  Latin  writers  of  the  Norman  tim< 
As  has  been  already  said,  Latin  was  the  language  of  cburchme 
the  most  honoured  class  in  the  nation ;  and  therefore  the  amou 
of  Latin  writing,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  very  great.  Sermo 
were  often  preached  in  Latin. 

Joseph  of  Exetee. — Josephus  Iscanus,  or  Joseph  of  Exct( 
was  the  leading  Latin  poet  of  this  day.  His  chief  works  were  t\ 
epic  poems — one  on  the  Trojan  War,  remarkable  for  its  pure  ai 
harmonious  Latin;  the  other,  now  almost  altogether  lost,  call> 
AntiocheiSy  a  story  of  the  third  Crusade.  Walter  Mapes,  or  Ma 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  also  wrote  Latin  verses,  but  of  quite 
different  stamp.  A  drinking-song  in  rhyming  Latin  is  a  we 
known  part  of  his  satirical  work,  called  l^e  Confession  of  Golii 
which  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  Church  and  the  clergy. 

The  chief  use  of  Latin  at  this  time  was  in  the  compilation 
the  Clironicles  or  historical  records.  We  owe  much  to  the  patie 
monks,  whose  pens  traced  weary  page  after  page  of  these  old  bool 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  like  fine  writing  in  any  of  these  chronick 
and  in  many  of  them  fiction  mixes  inextricably  with  true  histo 
like  tares  in  the  wheat-field.  Yet  much  good  sound  truth  has  be 
extracted  from  the  old  chronicles ;  and  from  such  legends  as  Arthi 
Loar,  and  Cymbeline  some  of  the  finest  blossoms  of  our  literati: 
have  sprung. 

Inqulphus. — A  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  or  Crowlai 
in  Lincolnshire,  extending  from  664  to  1091,  is  said  to  have  be 
written  by  Ligulphus,  who  was  abbot  there  for  thirty-four  yei 
(1076-1 109).    But  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  this  was  really  t 
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Work  of  Ingulphus ;  and  certainly  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a  trust- 
worthy record  of  passing  events,  for  it  is  full  of  false  and  impro- 
bable statements. 

Orderictts  Vitaus. — This  monk,  who  was  born  in  1075,  at  the 
village  of  Atcham  on  the  Severn,  and  spent  all  his  life,  after  his 
eleventh  year,  abroad,  was  the  writer  of  an  ecclesiastical  history, 
extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  1141.  His  account  of  the 
J^onnan  Conquest  is  minute ;  and  that  part  of  his  history  nar- 
rating the  events  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  Conqueror's  reign 
(1066-1070),  is  much  prized. 

WnuAM  OF  Malmesbuey. — The  nam^  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bnry,  bom  probably  about  the  date  of  the  Conquest,  is  remarkable 
among  the  many  chroniclers  of  this  period.  His  History  of  the  Eng- 
lishMngSy  in  ^ve  books,  extends  from  the  landing  of  the  Saxons 
to  1120;  and  then  three  other  books,  called  Historia  Novella,  are 
added,  carrying  the  story  down  to  1142.  As  an  historian,  he  ex- 
cels in  what  is,  comparatively  speaking,  careful  writing,  and  a  more 
exact  balancing  of  facts  than  was  common  with  the  cowled 
chroniclers  of  the  day.  But  his  pages,  too,  abound  in  stories  of 
miracles  and  prodigies,  reflecting  the  "all-digestive"  superstition 
of  the  time,  from  which  the  wisest  heads  were  not  free. 

Geoffeey  of  Monmouth. — This  learned  Welsh  monk,  who  died 
in  1154,  is  noted  for  having  preserved  the  fine  antique  legends  of 
the  Celtic  race  in  his  History  of  the  Britona,  which  he  professed  to 
have  translated  from  an  old  Welsh  chronicle.  Here  we  find  the 
stoiy  of  Arthur  and  his  Blnights  of  the  Round  Table,  upon  which 
niany  noble  works  of  our  literature  have  been  composed.  The 
charm  of  such  a  book  must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  its  value  as  a 
history;  for  the  writer,  letting  his  fancy  play  upon  the  adornment 
of  these  dim  legends,  mixes  fact  with  fiction  in  a  confusion  that 
cannot  be  disentangled. 

Gerald  Barry  (Giraldus  Cambrensis),  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Eoger  of  Hoveden,  and  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  may 
also  be  named  among  the  crowd  of  chroniclers  who  have  written 
on  the  early  history  of  England. 

A  favourite  kind  of  light  reading,  often  conned  by  the  refectory 
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fire  in  the  long  winter  nights,  was  an  oUa  podrida  of  interestio 
stories,  gathered  from  every  possible  source  and  done  into  Lati 
by  unknown  hands.  These  books,  called  Gcsta,  were  made  n 
of. monkish  legends,  chivahic  romances,  ghost-stories,  parable 
sktirical  flings  at  the  foibles  of  women,  and  such  stories  froo 
the  classics  as  the  Skeleton  of  PaUas  and  the  Leap  of  Cortiizs 
The  chief  reason  why  they  are  worthy  of  onr  notice  here  is,  iha 
Shakspere,  Scott,  and  other  great  wizards  of  the  fancy,  drawing 
some  of  these  dim  old  stories  from  their  dusty  sleep,  have  touclie* 
them  with  the  wand  of  genius  and  turned  the  lumps  of  dull  lea* 
into  jewels  of  the  finest  gold. 

NOEMAN-FRENCH  WEITEEa 

When  the  chase  was  over,  and  the  Norman  lords  carottS< 
in  their  English  haUs  around  the  oak  board,  flinging  sera*! 
of  the  feast  to  their  weary  hounds,  that  couched  on  the  rttS 
strewn  floor,  the  lays  of  the  French  trouvh'es  were  sung  by  W^ 
dering  minstrels,  who  were  always  warmly  welcomed  and  oft 
richly  paid.  Many  poets  of  English  birth  soon  took  up  tl 
foreign  strain,  and  wrote  lays  in  Norman-FrencL  The  dee 
of  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  Havelok  the  Dane,  Guy  of  Warwi^ 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  other  such  heroes,  were  celebrated  in  th^ 
romances.  In  the  earlier  stories  there  is  more  probability;  bi 
by  degrees,  what  critics  call  the  "machinery"  of  the  poem,  thJ 
is,  the  introduction  of  supernatural  beings  as  actors  in  the  dram- 
becomes  wild  and  fanciful,  borrowing  largely  from  the  weii 
superstitions  of  the  North  and  the  East  As  we  read,  knighl 
and  ladies,  grim  giants  dwelling  in  enchanted  castles,  misshape 
dwarfs,  fairies  kindly  and  malevolent,  dragons  and  earthdrake 
magicians  with  their  potent  wands,  pass  before  us  in  a  highl; 
coloured,  much-distorted  panorama. 

The  romances  relating  to  King  Arthur  possess  a  special  intere 
for  us,  since  our  Laiureate  and  a  brother  bard  have  founded  poen 
on  these  old  tales.  The  strange  and  profane  legend  of  the  Saint  Gre 
is  mixed  up  throughout  with  the  stoiy  of  Arthur  and  his  Knighl 
The  Qreal  was  said  to  be  the  dish  frx)m  which  our  Saviour  ate  tl 
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Last  Supper.  It  was  then  taken,  according  to  the  legend,  by 
•  Joseph  of  Aiimathea,  who  used  it  to  catch  the  blood  flowing  from 
the  wounds  of  the  Saviour.  Too  sacred  for  human  gaze,  it  be- 
came invifflble,  and  only  revealed  itself  in  visions  to  the  pure  knight 
Sir  Galahad,  who,  having  seen  it,  prayed  for  death.  The  names 
of  Merlin  the  enchanter,  the  false  knight  Lancelot,  and  others, 
funiliar  to  the  thousands  who  have  read  the  **  Idylls  of  the  King,'* 
constsmtly  occur  in  the  romances  of  Arthur.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  the  chronicler  Geof&ey  of  Monmouth,  who  drew  his  materi- 
als from  ancient  Welsh  and  Breton  songs,  is  the  chief  authority 
that  we  find  for  the  story  of  Arthur. 

Wage. — ^The  best  known  of  the  Norman-French  poets  is  Master 
Wace,  as  he  calls  himself,,  who  was  born  probably  at  Jersey  about 
1112.  He  was  educated  at  Caen,  and  there  he  spent  nearly  all  his 
life.  His  chief  poems  are  two — Brut*  (TAngteterrey  and  Eoman 
^^  MotL  The  former,  a  translation  into  eight-syllabled  romance 
verse  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History  of  Britain,  contains  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  lines;  the  latter,  the  Komance  of  Eollo,  written 
P^yin  the  same  verse,  narrates  the  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
iQandy  from  Rollo  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Henry  IL  The  central 
picture  of  this  poem  is  the  minute  account  of  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings. Wace,  who  became  Canon  of  Bayeux  on  the  recommendation 
of  Henry  IL,  is  thought  to  have  died  in  England  about  1184. 

There  are  two  among  the  Anglo-Norman  romancers  who  are 
worthy  to  be  named  besides,  not  so  much  for  the  excellence  of 
their  verse  as  for  their  prominence  in  English  history — Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  and  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion.  In  the  British 
Moseom  there  is  a  manuscript  sermon  of  Langton's,  in  the  middle 
of  which  he  breaks  into  a  pretty  French  song  about  "  la  bele  Aliz," 
the  fSair  Alice,  and  then  turns  the  story  of  this  lady  and  the  flowers 
she  has  been  plucking  in  a  garden,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  praises 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

fiichard  L  is  said  to  have  composed  several  military  poems 

*  The  word  Brut  ii  said  to  be  derired  either  from  the  name  of  Brutus,  great-grandson 
•f  £neas,  whom  tradition  makes  the  first  king  of  Briudn,  ur  from  the  old  woixi  Orvd  ^a 
rtuuoor  or  hiatory),  Lom  wiudi  lui  come  our  brwL 
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called  ServerUoiiy  in  addition  to  a  complaint  addressed  from  1 
dungeon  to  the  barons  of  France  and  England,  bewailing  his  lo: 
captivity.  Of  this  latter  poem  Horace  Walpole  printed,  in  1 
"  Eoyal  and  Noble  Authors,"  a  Provencal  form,  which  he  to< 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence. 

SEMI-SAXON   WBITEBS. 

As  was  natural  from  the  miserable  state  of  the  Saxon  nati( 
immediately  after  the  Conquest — her  braver  spirits  forced,  lU 
Hereward  and  Eobin  Hood,  to  take  to  the  greenwood  and  tl 
marshes,  while  her  weaker  souls  were  cowed  into  tame  submissit 
and  slavery — the  works  written  in  EngHsh  of  the  second  sta. 
were  very  few.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  already  noticed,  runs  on 
the  year  1154,  when  the  registers  come  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

Two  works  are  named  as  the  chief  remains  of  the  Semi-Sax( 
literature.  One,  a  TranaUUion  of  Wace^s  ^^Brut^^  by  Layamon, 
priest  of  Emleye  (Areleye-Kegis),  near  the  Severn  in  Worcestt 
shire,  is  placed  by  Hallam  between  the  years  1155  and  120 
It  rises  in  many  passages  beyond  a  mere  translation  of  Wao 
text,  and  runs  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  long  verses.  ] 
language  is  said  to  be  a  western  dialect  of  the  Semi-Saxon.  T 
OrmvluTriy  so  called  from  its  writer,  Ormin  or  Orm,  is  a  met 
cal  paraphrase  of  Scripture,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  secoi 
stage  of  the  language.  Dr.  Craik,  however,  suggests  that  it  pi 
bably  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  langua 
of  the  "Ormulum"  is,  beyond  question,  in  a  more  advanced  sta 
than  that  of  Layamon's  "Brut" 
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Thb  literature  of  England,  as  indeed  of  all  Europe,  lay  during  the 
earlier  and  central  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  hands  of  the 
^Hnstrels  and  the  M'onks.  The  minstrel,  roaming  through  the 
^d,  sang  ballads  of  love  and  war<;  the  monk  sat  in  his  dim-lit 
^U  penning  tomes  of  unreadable  theology,  very  useless  logic,  or 
^  but  valuable  history,  and  varying  these  sterner  labours  with 
^e  graceful  task  of  copying  and  illuminating  the  manuscripts, 
^hich  then  held  the  place  of  our  printed  volumes.  There  was  no 
love  lost  between  the  brotherhoods  of  the  Harp  ahd  the  Missal ; 
^or  the  minstrel  wielded  a  weapon  in  his  song  which  often  liit 
monkery  sly  and  terrible  blows,  and  Could,  moreover,  open  wide 
the  purses  of  rich  nobles,  whose  coins  were  doled  out  with  niggard 
^nd  to  the  ChurcL  So  it  happened  that  the  cloister  doors  were 
*oo  often  shut  in  the  faces  of  the  wearied  gleemen  j  and  grumbling 
Brother  Ambrose,  having  shot  the  bolt,  betook  himself  in  wrath  to 
Ms  cell  to  write  a  Latin  treatise,  as  ponderous  as  himself,  against* 
^e  abominations  of  minstrelsy  and  minstrels. 
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In  very  esAy  days  the  Bards  and  Scalds  of  northern  Europe  sang 
their  own  verses  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  much  as  Homer  used  to 
sing  by  the  shore  of  the  sounding  JSgean.  The  minstrels  of  later 
days  recited  sometimes  their  own  compositions,  but  oftener  the 
poems  of  others.  And  by  no  means  ignoble  was  the  occupation 
of  these  musical  wanderers.  When  Alfred  donned  the  minstrel's 
dress,  he  took  a  downward  step,  to  be  sure,  but  by  no  means  so 
great  a  downward  step  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  take,  if  he 
laid  aside  the  imperial  purple  for  the  robes  of  a  first  tenor  in  the 
Italian  Opera.  And  when  Alfred  walked  among  the  tents  of 
Guthrum's  camp,  a  servant  bore  his  harp  behind  him — a  thing 
which  would  have  at  once  revealed  the  secret  of  the  singer,  if  it 
had  not  been  a  very  usual  occurrence.  Gleeman  and  Jogeler  (our 
juggler;  the  French,  jongleur;  the  Latin,  Joculator)  were  other 
names  for  the  minstrel  craft  in  old  English  days. 

Nor  was  there  any  more  honoured  or  more  welcome  guest  than 
this  wanderer,  whose  time  of  triumph  came  when  the  rough  sub- 
stantial supper  had  vanished  before  the  hungry  hunters  and  their 
dogs,  and  the  cups  of  mead  or  wine  began  to  circle  round  the  halL 
Mimicry  and  action  accompanied  the  music  and  the  song.  And 
as  the  wine  fumes  mounted  to  the  brain,  and  the  wild  torrent  of 
melody  drove  their  pulses  into  madder  flow,  the  battle-day  seemed 
to  have  come  again.  War-cries  rang  through  the  smoky  hall;  and 
in  the  ruddy  light,  which  streamed  from  crackling  logs  or  flaring 
pine-knots,  flushed  brows  grew  a  darker  red;  and  hands,  veined  as 
if  with  whip-cord,  clutched  fiercely  at  knife  or  bill-hook,  and 
wheeled  the  weapon  in  flashing  circles  through  the  air.  Love,  too, 
was  the  minstrel's  theme;  and  here  the  power  of  his  song  struck 
even  deeper  to  those  simple  hearts  than  when  he  sang  of  war, 
although  the  eye  gleamed  with  another  light,  and  the  stem  war^ 
shout  faded  into  gentler  tones. 

The  minstrels  in  feudal  times  were  probably  divided  into  vari- 
ous classes,  which  were  distinguished  as  Squire  ininstrels.  Yeoman 
minstrels,  kc  Those  attached  to  noble  houses  wore  the  arms  of 
their  patron,  hung  round  the  neck  by  a  silver  chain.  The  distinc- 
tive badge  of  the  profession  was  the  lorest  or  tuning-key.     Many 
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minstrds  carried  a  tabor;  but  some  played  on  a  vteUf  supposed  to 
have  been  like  a  guitar,  ia  the  top  of  which  one  hand  turned  a 
handle,  while  the  other  touched  the  keys  of  the  instrument  The 
minstrel's  dress,  of  which  an  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  monks. 

An  old  letter,  written  by  a  man  who  was  present  at  the  grand 
entertainment  given  at  Kenilworth  in  1575  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
describes  the  dress  of  a  minstrel,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  pageant  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  gown  of  Kendal  green, 
with  sleeves  hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg;  a  red  belt 
girt  his  waist;  his  tonsure,  like  a  monk's,  was  shaven  round;  his 
head  was  bare;  a  red  ribbon  hung  round  his  neck;  his  shoes 
were  deanly  blacked  with  soot ;  all  his  ru£&  (this  fashion  belonged 
to  Elizabeth's  own  day)  stuck  stiffly  out  with  the  setting-sticks, 
which  then  did  the  work  of  starch;  and  round  his  neck  were 
suspended  the  arms  of  Islington.  Although  this  depicts  the 
miiistrel  at  a  later  stage  than  that  of  which  we  write,  when  the 
profession  had  fallen  low  in  public  esteem,  it  may  yet  serve  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  men  who  wandered  from  hall  to 
hall,  embalming  in  song  those  picturesque  old  histories  of  early 
English  days,  whose  very  roughness  of  flow  is  a  new  charm, 
wd  whose  large  admixture  of  highly-coloured  fable,  if  detracting 
^m  their  historic  worth,  yet  endeared  them  all  the  more  to  the 
hearts  of  the  simple  people,  whose  delight  it  was  to  sing  and 
hear  them  by  the  winter  Are  or  beneath  the  summer  trees. 

The  application  of  the  word  Minstrel  changed  a  good  deal  dur- 
ing the  decay  of  chivalry.  At  first  used  to  denote  those  wander- 
"^  historians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  "  abstracts  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time,"  who  sang  of  love  or  war  in  lordly  halls, 
playing  a  musical  accompaniment  and  gesturing  with  imitative 
Diotions,  it  came  to  apply  afterwards  chiefly  to  the  musiciaa  The 
8ong  was  dropped,  and  so  were  the  gestures.  The  Poet  took  up 
the  song ;  the  Juggler  and  Tumbler  took  up  the  bodily  movements ; 
while  the  Minstrel  remained  a  player  of  music  only.  Had  Alfred 
Tennyson  lived  six  hundred  years  ago,  in  order  to  win  the  laurel- 
crown  which  he  worthily  wears  as  first  minstrel  in  the  land,  he 
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would  Lave  needed,  in  addition  to  his  fine  poetic  genius,  sometliing 
of  the  pliant  muscle  that  bears  Blondin  along  the  perilous  rope,  and 
the  rapid  finger  with  which  Ernst  draws  the  music  of  the  spheres 
from  tightened  cat-gut 

An  Act  of  1597,  by  which  Elizabeth  included  wandering  min- 
strels among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars,  gave  a  mortal  wcyond 
to  the  minstrel  craft  Cromwell,  too,  denounced  terrible  penalties 
against  fiddlers  or  minstrels.  So  low  had  the  brotherhood  of  old 
Homer  fEdlen ! 

In  more  enlightened  days  the  poet  and  the  musician  have  found 
once  more  something  like  their  fitting  station  in  society ;  but  tLe 
tumbler,  representing  the  mere  physical  element  of  the  old  min- 
strel craft,  still  remains  among  the  dregs  of  the  middle  classes — 
but  a  step  or  two  above  the  point  where  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell 
left  the  poor  degraded  minstrels. 

Minstrelsy. — The  poetry  of  the  Saxons  was  distinguished 
from  their  prose  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  alliteration.  Metre  or 
rhyme  they  had  none.  These  attributes  of  English  verse  were 
imported  from  the  Continent  by  the  Normans,  who  copied  botb 
from  the  decayed  Latin.  Even  before  the  age  of  Constantino  a 
species  of  rhythmical  poetry,  in  which  the  metrical  quantity  of 
syllables  was  almost  wholly  disregarded,  and  the  accent  alone 
attended  to  in  pronunciation,  became  common,  especially  in  the 
mouths  of  the  lower  classes  of  those  that  spoke  Latin.  In  this 
rhythmical  verse  the  number  of  syllables  was  irregular.  That 
rhyme  was  used  in  Latin  poetry  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury is  a  distinctly  proved  fact 

No  work,  in  which  rhyme  or  metre  was  used,  can  be  traced  in 
our  literature  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  few  lines  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  on  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  and  a  short 
canticle,  said  by  Matthew  Pans  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  a  hermit  of  Durham,  are  perhaps  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  rhyme  in  English  verse.  Through  Layamon*s  poem, 
written  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  numbers  of  short  verses  are 
scattered  which  rhyme  together  pretty  exactly.  There  are,  besides, 
some  eight-syllable  lines  in  imitation  of  Wace's  metre.     But,  on 
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the  whole,  the  JBrut  is,  like  old  Saxon  verse,  without  either  metre 
or  rhyme.  Then  comes  a  gap  of  a  century,  during  which  no 
maker  of  English  rhymes  appeared,  at  least  so  far  as  we  know. 
Metrical  romances  in  Latin  and  French  were  plentiful  enough,  and 
on  them  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  time  was  spent;  for  the  one 
tongue  was  the  speech  of  courtiers,  and  the  other  that  of  church- 
men. The  English,  thoroughly  out  of  fashion,  was  left  in  its  fall 
to  the  serfs  and  boors  of  the  land. 

But  a  day  came,  about  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  enslaved  speech  began  to  raise  its  diminished  head  and 
assert  its  native  power,  and  then  metrical  romances  were  written 
in  an  English  form.  These  first  faltering  steps  of  an  infant  lite- 
rature were  nearly  all  translations  from  the  French  romances,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  noticed. 

Tyrwhitt  says:  "I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  no 
^^ngHsh  romance  prior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  which  is  not  a 
translation  or  imitation  of  some  earlier  French  romance." 

The  story-books,  called  Gesta,  whose  anecdotes  were  the  delight 
of  the  cloister,  and  often  lent  a  charm  to  the  teachings  of  the 
pulpit^  were  the  grand  store-houses,  from  which  the  romancers  drew 
the  material  of  their  tales. 

A  monk,  named  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  whose  known  life  is 
sninmed  up  in  the  single  fact  that  he  lived  in  the  abbey  of  that 
city,  wrote,  after  1278,  a  Rhyming  Chronicle  in  English,  narrating 
British  history  to  the  end  of  Henry  IU.'s  reign.  The  earlier 
jart  of  this  work,  which  seems  to  be  written  in  west  country 
English,  and  is  printed  in  lines  of  fourteen  syllables,  is  a  free 
translation  from  Geoflfrey  of  MonmoutL  Warton  condemns  it  as 
"totally  destitute  of  art  or  imagination." 

Bobert  Mannyng  of  Brunne  in  Lincolnshire,  writing  half  a 
century  later,  also  produced  a  Rhyming  Chronicle,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Wace  and  Langtoft.  The  latter  of  tl^ese  was 
a  canon  regular  of  St.  Austin,  at  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  An- 
other name  well  known  in  the  list  of  minstrels  is  that  of  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  who  flourished  during  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.     His  full  name  is  thought  to  have  been  Thomas 
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Learmount  of  Ercildotm  (nxm  Eaiiston  near  Melrose).  He  and 
an  unknown  poet,  Kendal,  are  mentioned  by  Robert  of  Branne  as 
the  authors  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,'*  a  romance  which  was  little  known 
until  it  was  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  the  outset  of  his 
literary  career. 

Dr.  Craik  thus  sums  up  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
English  metrical  romance : — 

1.  At  least  the  first  examples  of  it  were  translations  from  the 
FrencL 

2.  If  any  such  were  produced  so  early  as  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  (of  which  we  have  no  evidence),  they  were  pro- 
bably designed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mere  commonalty,  to 
whom  alone  the  French  language  was  unknown. 

3.  In  the  thirteenth  century  were  composed  the  earliest  of  those 
we  now  possess  in  their  original  form. 

4.  In  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the  English  took  the  place  of 
the  French  metrical  romance  in  aU  classes.  This  was  its  bright- 
est era. 

5.  In  the  fifteenth  it  was  supplanted  by  another  species  of 
poetry,  among  the  more  educated  classes,  and  had  also  to  contend 
with  another  rival  in  the  prose  romance  j  but,  nevertheless,  it  still 
continued  to  be  produced,  although  in  less  quantity  and  of  an 
inferior  fabric. 

6.  It  did  not  altogether  cease  to  be  read  and  written  until  after 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

7.  From  that  time  the  taste  for  this  earliest  form  of  our  poetical 
literature  lay  asleep,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years, 
it  was  re-awakened  in  this  century  by  Scott 

The  Monk. — Let  us  now  turn  from  the  noisy  brilliant  scenes,  in 
which  the  old  minstrel  was  most  at  home,  to  the  quiet  gloom  of 
monastic  life,  and  see  what  literary  work  went  on  within  those 
thick  o^en  doors,  studded  with  heavy  nails,  whose  hinges  creaked 
out  but  a  churlish  welcome  to  the  belated  harpist,  or  often  refused 
to  creak  at  alL 

We  pass  through  the  arched  gateway — ^rounded  if  the  building 
be  of  the  earlier  Norman  style,  pointed  if  of  the  later  Gothic — and 
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across  the  broad  quadrangle,  tlirough  a  smaller  door  into  the  arched 
and  piUared  cloister,  where  draughts  are  not  nnfrequent  invaders 
through  the  nnglazed  loop-holes,  and  the  green  damp  has  traced 
its  grotesque  velvet-work  upon  the  cold  stone  walls.  A  few 
sombre  figures  glide  silently  through  the  shadowy  stillness ;  but 
we  linger  not  here.  Up  a  narrow  stair  of  winding  stone  into 
a  higher  room,  arched  and  pillared  too,  but  lighter,  and  dotted 
with  long-robed  monks,  all  intent  upon  real  and  useful  work — 
doing  that  service  to  our  literature  for  which  the  mediaeval  mon- 
astery deserves  our  warmest  gratitude.  We  have  reached  the 
Scriptorium  ;  and  its  chilly  bareness  certainly  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  snug,  carpeted,  and  thick-curtained  libraries,  in 
which  modem  clergymen  pen  their  weekly  sermons,  or  their  occa- 
sional essays  and  reviews.  Eound  the  naked  stonewalls  wooden 
chests  are  ranged,  heaped  with  the  precious  manuscripts,  to  multi- 
ply and  adorn  which  is  the  task  of  those  cowled  and  dark-skirted 
men  who  toil  in  that  work-room  of  the  Abbey.  And  over  the  rude 
desks  and  tables  of  the  time  heads  of  many  hues  are  bending — choir- 
boys with  locks  of  curly  flax;  grave-browed  men,  whose  ring  of 
raven  hair,  surrounding  the  shaven  crown,  proclaims  the  noon 
of  life  J  and  the  thinly  silvered  scalp  of  weak  old  age — all  intent 
^pon  their  work.  Now  and  then  a  novice,  to  whom  a  common 
^ork,  or  some  much-used  Service-book  for  the  choir,  has  been 
^trusted,  crosses  to  the  side  of  that  keen-eyed,  wrinkled  monk, 
^ho  has  power  in  his  very  glance,  and  humbly  begs  advice  as  to 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  the  colouring  of  a  design.  And  ever  and 
^on  the  grave  tone  of  this  same  instructor  checks  with  a  few 
calm  words  the  buzz  that  sometimes  rises  from  the  boyish  monks 
whom  he  guides.  There  are  things  in  that  Scriptorium  which  we 
Miss  in  our  writing-desks  and  on  our  study-tables.  Besides  the 
quills  an4  coloured  inks,  there  are  reed-pens,  pots  of  brilliant  paint, 
phials  of  gold  and  silver  size,  hair  pencils  of  various  shapes  and 
kinds :  for  the  work  of  the  copyist-monks  is  rather  that  of  the 
artist  than  of  the  mere  penman ;  and  although  the  figures,  which 
adorn  the  brilliant  illuminations  of  those  Missals  and  Psalters 
t^t  preserve  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  arts  of  dead  a-ges,  have 
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much  of  tlie  stiffness  of  all  mediaeval  drawing,  yet,  for  beauty  of 
design  and  richness  of  colouring,  many  productions  of  the  quiet 
Scriptorium  remain  xinsuipassed  by  modem  pencils. 

Let  us  draw  near  to  this  cowled  transcriber — evidently  a  monk 
of  note  firom  his  solitary  state — ^who  sits  apart  on  his  straight- 
backed  wooden  chair,  and  note  the  progress  of  his  work.  He  is 
copying  the  Gospels  upon  vellum,  and  has  just  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  painting,  glowing  with  scarlet  and  gold  and  blue 
lace-work,  fantastically  formed  of  intermingled  flowers  and  birds, 
which  has  occupied  the  hot  noontide  hours  of  a  full  week.  The 
brilliant  tracery  forms  the  initial  letter  of  a  chapter.  This  done, 
he  takes  the  pen,  and  rapidly,  with  practised  hand,  traces  in  black 
ink  the  thick  perpendicular  strokes  of  that  old  English  text-hand, 
which  has  given  their  name  to  our  black-letter  manuscripts. 
While  the  right  hand  guides  the  pen,  the  left  holds  a  knife,  whose 
point,  pressed  upon  the  quickly  blackening  vellum,  is  ever  ready 
to  shape  a  clumsy  line  or  erase  a  wrong  word  There  are  no 
capitals  except  the  brilliant  and  fanciful  initials ;  nor  any  points 
except  a  slight  dash,  occasionally  used  to  divide  the  sentences. 
When  the  book  is  finished,  which  may  be  the  work  of  years  if  the 
decorations  are  minute  and  profuse,  the  title  wiU  probably  be 
painted  in  red  ink  (hence  the  word  Rubric) ;  and  the  name  of  the 
copyist)  with  date  and  place  of  completion,  will  also  shine  in  bril- 
liant scarlet  or  other  coloured  ink  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 
The  headings  of  the  various  chapters  are  also  written  for  the  most 
part  in  red  ink. 

Perhaps  the  richest  specimens  of  thi  ancient  manuscript  are 
those  copies  of  the  Gospels  on  purple  vellum,  written  in  silver 
letters  with  the  sacred  names  in  gold,  which  were  favourite  pro- 
ductions of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  originally  of  English  growth,  but  were  the  offspring 
of  Greek  luxury. 

It  was  upon  the  initial  letters  and  the  marginal  ornaments,  with 
which  the  pages  of  these  mediaeval  manuscripts  were  adorned,  that 
the  taste  and  labour  of  the  illuminators  were  chiefly  bestowed. 
Angelic  and  human  figures,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  flowers,  shells^ 
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and  leaves,  were  all  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  patient  monks. 
Ilare  and  exquisite  patterns  grew  under  their  unwearying  pencils 
in  the  still  Scriptorium,  until  each  page  of  the  Missal  or  Service- 
book  presented  an  embroidery  of  gorgeous  colouring,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  the  many-hued  splendours  of  a  great  cathedral 
^dow,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  stream  in  a 
flood  of  rainbow  glory. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  these  beautiful 
works.  Many  pages  of  this  book  might  be  filled  with  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  various  figures  and  colours  combined  in  one 
of  the  splendid  designs.  How  hard  and  how  long  the  monks  must 
have  worked  at  their  copying-desks  can  only  be  judged  by  those 
who  have  turned  over  the  leaves  of  an  illuminated  Missal,  executed 
in  the  Scriptorium  of  some  old  abbey. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

SIS  JOHH  DE  UASDEVULB. 
Bom  alxmt  1800  A.D.... Died  1873  AJ). 

First  EnfrUsh  proM.  \  His  book  written. 

Manderllle's  birth.  \  His  wHd  stories. 


His  trsvelfli 
His  return. 


Value  of  his  book. 
Hlustrative  extract 


The  earliest  writer  of  English  prose,  whose  work  survi'^ 
Sir  John  de  Mandevilla 

He  was  bom  at  St  Albans  in  Hertfordshire  about  t 
1300.  Educated  for  the  medical  profession,  he  had 
finished  his  studies  when,  impelled  by  the  irresistible  d 
change,  or,  perhaps,  by  some  deeper  motive  of  which  w 
nothing,  he  set  out  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  travel  in 
]and&  He  joined  a  Mahometan  army  in  Palestine, 
some  service  under  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  He  penetrated 
far  as  Cathay  (China),  where,  we  are  told,  he  lived  for  thr 
at  Pekin.  Turkey,  Persia,  Armenia,  India,  Ethiopia,  Lil 
many  other  places,  were  also  visited  by  him.  His  know 
medicine  often  stood  his  friend,  no  doubt,  among  the  rud 
with  whom  he  met.  For  thirty-four  years  Mandeville  ro'^ 
the  wildest  regions  of  the  Old  World,  looked  upon  as  1 
dead  by  aU  his  friends  at  homa  And  when  he  came 
worn  greybeard,  he  found,  instead  of  the  many  fresh  che 
bright  eyes  of  the  friends  from  whom  he  had  parted  so  1( 

only  the  grave  welcome  of  a  few  thin  and  wither 

1366     In  or  about  the  year  1356,  immediately  after  his 

A.D.       he  wrote  in  Latin  a  Narraiive  of  his  Travels.     Tl 

was  afterwards  translated  by  himself  into  Freii 
thence  into  English. 

Mandeville's  great  fault  as  a  writer  was,  that  he  loa 
pages  with  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  stories,  picked  uj 
way,  and  admitted  upon  the  shallowest  testimony — often, 
upon  none  at  alL    The  most  extravagant  o£&hoots  of  the 
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vm  fiomance  find  a  parallel  in  many  passages  of  the  oldest  work 
of  English  prose,  in  which  monsters,  giants,  and  demons  arc 
found  to  swarm.  Such  stories  as  of  men  with  tails,  and  of  a  bird 
oatiye  to  Madagascar  that  could  carry  an  elephant  in  its  talons, 
are  given  with  the  greatest  seriousness.  Much,  however,  as  we 
may  laugh  at  the  extravagant  tone  of  the  work,  it  possesses  for  us 
a  deep  iaterest,  both  as  a  remarkable  monument  of  our  noble  old 
speech  in  its  infancy,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  thought 
common  in  an  unripe  age. 

Mandeville,  roving  again  from  England,  died  and  was  buried  at 
Ii^einl372. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Travels, 

entitled,  ''  Of  the  Pilgrimages  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Holy 

Places  thereaboute :" — 

Ad4  zee  BchoU  undirstonde  that  whan  men  oomen  to  Jerusalem  her  first 
P^iymage  is  to  the  chirche  of  the  Holy  Sepulcr  wher  onre  Lord  was  boryed, 
tliat  is  withonte  the  cytee  on  the  north  syde.  But  it  is  now  enclosed  in  with  the 
ton  waU.  And  there  is  a  full  fidr  chirche  all  rownd,  and  open  aboye,  and  oovered 
with  leed.  And  on  the  west  syde  is  a  fair  tour  and  an  high  for  belles  strongly 
Diade.  And  in  the  myddes  of  the  chirche  is  a  tabernacle  as  it  wer  a  lytyll  hows, 
^e  with  a  low  lityll  dore;  and  that  tabernacle  is  made  in  manor  of  a  balf  a 
<!0iQpa8  right  cuiiousely  and  richely  made  of  gold  and  azure  and  othere  riche 
^loores,  full  nobelyche  made.  And  in  the  ryght  side  of  that  tabernacle  is  the 
Kpulcie  of  onre  Lord.  And  the  tabernacle  is  ?iij  fote  long  and  r  fote  wide,  and 
^j  fote  in  heghte.  And  it  is  not  longe  sithe  the  sepulcre  was  all  open,  that 
loeniDygiite  kiase  it  and  touche  it.  But  for  pilgrymes  that  comen  thider  peyned 
W  to  breke  the  ston  in  peoes,  or  in  pondr ;  therefore  the  Soudan  [Sultan] 
i>ath  do  make  a  wall  aboute  the  sepulcr  that  no  man  may  towche  it.  But  in  the 
^  syde  of  the  wall  of  the  tabernacle  is  well  the  heighte  of  a  man,  is  a  gret  ston, 
to  the  quantytee  of  a  mannes  had,  that  was  of  the  holy  sepulcr,  and  that  ston 
^Bsen  the  pilgrymes  that  comen  thider.  Li  that  tabernacle  i>en  no  wyndowes, 
|)at  it  is  all  made  light  with  lampes  that  hangen  befor  the  sepulcr.  And  there 
ualampe  that  hongeth  befor  the  sepulcr  that  brenueth  light,  and  on  the  Gode 
%d&y  it  goth  out  be  him  self,  at  that  hour  that  our  Lord  roos  fro  deth  to  lyre. 
^  vithin  the  chirche  at  the  right  syde  besyde  the  queer  of  thechurche  is 
the  Mount  of  Calvarye,  wher  our  Lord  was  don  on  the  cros.  And  it  is  a  roche  of 
^"'hite  ooloure  and  a  lytill  medled  with  red.  And  the  cros  was  set  in  a  morteys 
ui  the  same  roche,  and  on  that  roche  dropped  the  woandes  of  our  Lord,  whan  ne 
was  pyned  on  the  cros,  and  that  is  cleped  [faUed\  Golgatha.  And  men  gon  up 
^  that  Gh>lgatha  be  degrees  [«^qm]«  And  in  the  place  of  that  morteys  was 
Adamet  hed  found  after  Noes  flode,  in  tokene  that  the  synnes  of  Adam  scholde 
^  honght  in  that  same  plaoe^  And  upon  that  roche  made  Abraham  sacrifise  to 
oarLoid. 
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JOHN  DE  WTCLIFFE. 
Born  a1)oat  1324  A.D Died  1384  AJ). 
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Envoy  at  Bruges. 
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Character  of  his  pitwcL 
Illustrative  extract 


On  a  rocky  point,  overhanging  the  Tees  in  Yorkshire,  a  manor- 
house  stood,  in  which  once  lived  the  Wycliffes  of  Wydiffe.* 
There,  probably  in  1324,  a  boy  was  bom,  who  has  gilded  the 
family  name  with  undying  lustra  Among  the  rich  woodlands  of 
that  fertile  valley  he  grew  up,  taught,  we  know  not  certainly 
where  or  by  whom,  until  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  Theof  a 
new  world  opened  upon  the  country  squire's  son. 

Travelling  to  Oxford  on  horseback,  and  spending,  no  doubt, 

many  weeks  upon  the  rough  and  perilous  journey,  young 

1340     WycMe  was  entered  as  a  Commoner  upon  the  books  of 

A.D.       Queen's  College,  a  newly  founded  school    From  Queen's 

he  soon  removed  to  Merton.  The  students  of  Oxford  in 
that  day  were,  as  we  learn  from  Chaucer's  pictured  page,  as 
strongly  marked  out  into  reading  men  and  fjEist  men  as  they  are  in 
our  own  century.  Among  the  motley  company  that  rode  out  of  the 
Tabard  gateway  down  the  Canterbury  road,  there  was  "  a  dark  of 
Oxenforde,"  lean  and  logical,  who  would  rather  have  had  twenty  reci 
or  black-bound  books  at  his  bed's  head  than  wear  the  richest  robes 
or  revel  in  the  sweetest  joys  of  music;  and  in  violent  contrast  to 
this  good  threadbare  bookworm,  the  Miller  in  his  tale  gives  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  dissolute  '^parish  clerk  Absolon,"  who,  dad  in 


*  The  name  Wydiffe  means  the  *'  cliff  by  the  water."    The  &mily  took  their  mirnaaiQ 
from  their  manor. 
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red  and  light-blue  kirtle,  with  a  snowy  surplice  flowing 
around  his  dainty  limbs,  and  the  windows  of  St  Paul's  carved  upon 
liis  shoes,  minced  through  the  service  of  the  parish  church. 
Many  such  did  John  WycMe  meet  in  the  streets  and  schools  of 
Oxford;  but  his  place  must  have  been,  not  among  the  fast  men  in 
the  brew-houses,  ringing  with  the  sounds  of  fiddle  and  dance, 
bat  among  the  red-bound  books  in  his  quiet  rooms,  else  how 
could  he  have  won  a  Fellowship  in  Merton,  which  was  then  con- 
aidered  the  most  learned  college  in  Oxford  1 

His  rise  was  rapid.  In  1361  he  was  presented  to  the  coUego 
liying  of  Fylingham ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  Master  of  Balliol  CoUege.  Four  years  later,  the 
Primate  appointed  him  to  the  Wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  in 
the  room  of  the  deposed  WodehalL 

Mendicant  friars  at  that  time  swarmed  all  over  England,  who, 
by  the  sale  of  relics  and  pardons  "all  hot  from  Eome,"  fleeced  the 
poor  comitry  folk  of  their  hard-earned  groats.  Such  a  one  was 
the  Pardoner  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  who  sold  clouts  and  pigs' 
bones  as  holy  relics,  for  money ,'wool,  cheese,  and  wheat,  swindling 
even  the  poorest  widow  out  of  her  mite;  and  all  the  while,  amid  the 
£^rrago  oif  old  stories,  with  which  he  pleased  his  gaping  audience, 
taking  up  the  hypocritical  cry,  "  Radix  malorum  est  cupiditas." 
Such  canting  -and  cheating  kindled  rage  in  the  honest  heart  of 
Wycliffe,  who  directed  his  sturdy  eloquence  against  them.  In 
his  treatise  called  Objections  to  Friars,  he  maintained  that  the 
Gospel  in  its  freedom,  without  error  of  man,  is  the  sole  rule  of 
f^on.  And  thus  he  struck  the  key-note  in  the  noble  music  of 
his  life. 

In  1372  Wycliffe  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Oxford,  and  thus 
became  qualified  to  lecture  as  a  Professor  of  Divinity.  Armed 
^th  this  new  power,  the  plain-speaking,  true-hearted  Englishman 
gathered  a  band  of  pupils  in  a  wooden  hall,  roughly  plastered  and 
roofed  with  thatch,  like  all  Oxford  at  that  date,  and  there  lifted 
up  hia  voice  boldly  against  the  corrupted  doctrines  and  the 
swollen  avarice  of  the  ChurcL 

His  fame  led  the  rulers  of  England  to  send  him,  in  1374,  as 
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envoy  to  Bruges,  to  protest  against  certain  encroachments  of  tk 
papal  power.    A  momentous  journey  it  was  to  Wydiffe,  for  a 
Bruges  he  seems  to  have  become  acquainted  with  John  of  QhenI 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  shielded  the  daring  reformer  in  many 
perilous  hour. 

Already  there  was  thunder  in  the  air,  gathering  and  blackenio, 
round  Wyclifife's  path.  A  charge  of  heresy  was  lait 
1377  against  him,  and  he  was  summoned  before  the  Houses  a 
A.D.  Convocation.  On  the  15th  of  February,  1377,  a  vena 
able  man,  his  face  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  c 
thought,"  stood  within  old  St  Paul's,  a  grey  beard  sweepio^ 
his  breast)  a  dark  belted  robe  flowing  to  his  feet,  and  a  tail 
white  staff  held  firmly  in  his  thin  hand.  But  he  did  not  8taa< 
alone.  The  eldest  living  son  of  the  King,  and  the  Earl  Marshal  c 
England  stood  by  his  side;  for  Lancaster  and  Percy  loved  an* 
honoured  the  brave  Oxford  Doctor.  The  storm  passed  harmles 
by.  A  dispute  which  rose  between  Lancaster  and  Bishop  Court 
ney  as  to  whether  the  accused  should  sit  or  stand,  Courtney  io 
sisting  on  the  latter,  excited  so  fierce  a  tumult  that  the  meetioj 
was  dissolved.  During  all  the  evening  shouting  mobs  ran  no 
through  the  streets  of  London. 

Then  King  Edward  died,  and  his  grandson  Hichard  rejgne^ 
So  marked  a  man  had  Wyclifle  become  in  this  Eeformatio' 
struggle,  that  the  first  Parliament  of  Eichard  IL  submitted  to  hi< 
a  question,  "  Was  it  lawful  to  keep  back  the  treasure  of  the  king 
dom  for  its  own  defence,  instead  of  sending  it  away  to  the  Pope? 
Who  can  need  to  be  told  the  reply  ? 

This  could  not  go  on  without  drawing  forth  thunder  from  tb 
banks  of  Tiber.  Five  bulls,  couched  in  the  fiercest  words,  wer 
launched  against  that  "  master  in  error,"  John  Wycliffe,  who  wa 
forthwith  to  be  committed  to  jaiL  Summoned  before  a  synod  a 
Lambeth  in  April  1378,  he  replied  to  all  charges  manfully,  and  t^ 
honest  minds  most  convincingly.  And  yet^  in  spite  of  thi 
increased  boldness,  he  was  not  seized  and  martyred;  becaud 
nearly  all  English  laymen  were  on  his  side — some  from  politics 
motives^  others  on  reli^ous  grounds.    The  pope  and  his  creatures 
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though  their  hearts  burned  to  smite  liim  down,  dared  not  do  so^ 
for  they  feared  the  peopla 

It  was  then  that  a  wastmg  sickness  seized  him  at  Oxford.  Hia 
health,  worn  out  with  study,  gave  way  under  the  mental  wear  of 
these  troubled  years.  He  lay,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  point  of  death, 
when  eight  men — four  doctors  to  represent  the  mendicant  fiiars, 
and  four  aldermen  of  the  town — entered  his  chamber.  They  came 
to  talk  the  old  man  into  an  undoing  of  his  life's  work — ^into  a 
penitent  recantation  of  what  they  called  bis  errors.  He  listened 
until  they  had  done,  then  "  holding  them  with  his  glittering  eye," 
he  signed  to  his  servant  to  raise  him  in  the  bed,  and  in  strong, 
defiant  tone  he  cried, ''  I  shall  not  die,  but  live;  and  again  declare 
the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars  !*'  What  could  they  do  but  grow  pale 
and  go )  As  he  lay  panting  on  the  pillow,  new  life  shot  through 
his  tingling  nerves ;  and  in  no  long  time  he  rose  again  from  that 
hed  to  do  glorious  battle  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

His  attack  upon  transubstantiation  drew  upon  him  the  wrath 
of  his  University.  One  day  in  1381  the  Chancellor  entered  his 
cl^s-room,  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  scholars  condemned  his 
teaching  as  heretical  This  finally  led  to  the  shutting  of  his  class. 
^ttt  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Chancellors  or  Primates  to  stop  the 
spread  of  light  in  the  land.  Though  proceedings  were  taken 
against  the  disciples  of  Wycliffe — and  all  the  more  bitterly  when 
that  fiery  adherent  of  the  pope,  Courtney,  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury — ^yet  their  number  constantly  increased.  Not  one 
▼oice,  but  many  were  now  heard  in  the  land.  "  Poor  priests,'*  as 
^ey  were  called,  trudged  barefoot  even  into  the  remotest  hamlets, 
preaching,  in  defiance  of  the  clergy,  wherever  they  could  gather  a 
^wd  to  hear  them,  in  church,  church-yard,  market-place,  or  fair. 
^  the  good  seed  was  sown  broad-cast  over  England;  and,  though 
^^  trampled  fiercely  down  by  the  infuriated  priesthood  of  a 
later  day,  especially  in  London  and  the  great  towns,  in  many  a 
S^^  iax-oS  country  nook  it  sprang  and  ripened  and  safely  bore 
its  golden  fruit 

Nearly  five  years  before  he  was  silenced  at  Oxford,  Wyclifie 
had  become  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  a  Leicestershire  parish,  watered 

(15)  4 
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.by  the  little  river  Swift  Until  1381  lii§  time  was  about  eq 
divided  between  Ids  cottagers  in  Leicesteisliire  and  Ms  stw 
at  Oxford.  But  after  that  date-  he  devoted  himself  with  ea 
heart  to  the  work  of  a  country  parson;  and  never  does  the 
Dr.  WycMe,  first  scholar  of  his  day  and  keenest  logician  oJ 
Oxford  halls,  seem  so  truly  great  as  when  we  trace  his  foot 
among  the  hovels  of  Lutterworth.  A  sorry  place  it  would 
seemed  to  a  townsman  of  smart  modem  Lutterworth,  glo 
with  red  brick  and  gaslight.  Two  or  three  rows  of  that 
cabins,  built  chiefly  of  lath  and  plaster,  straggled  along  the  sic 
oanks  of  the  Swift  From  the  uneven  street  one  stepped  in  " 
a  foul  earthen  floor.  The  rafters  above  hung  thick  with  1 
soot,  for  there  were  no  chimneys,  and  the  smoke  found  its 
out  of  door  or  window  as  it  best  could.  There,  in  the  ma 
hut,  might  the  good  rector  be  often  seen,  cheering  with 
words  the  sick  peasant,  who  had  then  no  better  bed  than  a 
of  straw,  and  no  softer  pillow  than  a  log  of  wood.  The  moi 
he  spent  among  his  books,  revising  a  Latin  treatise,  or  ad 
some  sentences  to  the  English  Bible  that  was  fast  growing  bee 
his  patient  pen.  Li  the  afternoon  he  girt  his  long  dark  robe  a 
him,  took  his  white  stuff,  and  went  out  among  his  flock.  An 
Sundays,  clad  in  a  gorgeous  vestment,  adorned  with  g( 
cherubs,  of  which  some  tarnished  fragments  are  stUl  show 
preached  the  truth  in  homely,  nervous  English  words,  from 
pulpit  of  carved  oak  which  stands  in  Lutterworth  Churc 
sacred  memorial  of  one  who  has  worthily  been  called  "  The  moi 
star  of  our  English  Reformation." 

So  passed  the  last  years  of  this  great  life.     In  his  six 
year,  while  he  was  engaged  in  sacred  service  within  the  ch; 

of  Lutterworth  Church,  paralysis,  which  had  ah 

I>ec  31,     shaken  his  frame  severely,  struck  him  down  to  die 

1384     day  or  two  later,  in  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  yea 

A.D.       great  intrepid  spirit  passed  away  from  the  clouds 

toils  of  eartL       * 
More  than  forty  years  had  swept  by,  when  the  pent-up  veng 
of  his  enemies,  from  which  the  living  man  had  been  merci 
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Bliielded,  burst  in  impotent  foiy^pon  Ids  mouldered  corpse.  The 
coffin  was  torn  up,  and  carried  to  the  little  bridge  oyer  the  Swift, 
where  his  bones  were  binned  to  ashes  and  scattered  on  the  waters 
of  the  brooL  "  Thus,"  says  worthy  Thomas  Fuller,  "  the  brook 
conveyed  his  lushes  to  AYdl^  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the 
narrow  seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean;  and  thus  the  ashes  of 
WycMe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed 
all  the  world  over." 

As  a  writer,  WycMe's  great  merit  lies  in  his  having  given  to 
^land  the  first  English  version  of  the  whole  Bible.  There  were 
already  existing  a  few  English  fragments,  such  as  many  of  the 
Psalms,  certain  portions  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  some  of  the 
epistles.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  Bible  was  a  sealed 
Wk,  locked  up  in  a  dead  and  foreign  tongua  Wydiffe  soon  saw 
^  incalculable  value  of  an  English  Bible  in  the  work  of  the 
^liah  Beformation,  and  set  himself  to  the  noble  task  of  giving 
A  boon  80  precious  to  his  native  land.  No  doubt  he  sought  the 
^d  of  other  pens,  but  to  what  extent  we  cannot  now  determine. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work — perhaps  the  whole — ^was  done 
during  those  quiet  years  at  Lutterworth,  between  1381  and  his 
death.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  he  saw  the  work  finished  before 
^e  died.  A  complete  edition  of  Wycliffe's  Bible,  in  five  volumes, 
^as  issued  in  1850  from  the  Oxford  Press. 

ffis  Latin  works  are  very  niunerous.  One  of  the  principal  was 
^ed  TricdogtLSy  which  embodies  his  opinions  in  a  series  of  con- 
versations carried  on  by  Truth,  Wisdom,  and  Falsehood.  It 
contains,  no  doubt,  the  essence  of  his  class  lectures. 

From  his  country  parsonage  by  the  Swift  he  poured  forth  an 
incredible  number  of  English  tracts  and  treatises,  addressed  to 
^e  people,  and  thoroughly  leavened  with  his  earnest  love  of  truth. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  his  English  is  a  manly  ruggedness. 
intent  to  know  that  his  meaning  is  strongly  and  clearly  put,  he 
^^^n  disdains  aU  elegance  of  style,  and  sometimes  lapses  into 
""tte  and  slovenly  language.  We  may  compare  him,  as  an  opponent 
of  error,  not  to  a  gallant  master  of  fence,  glistening  in  well-cut 
t^eta,  who  with  keen  glittering  rapier  lunges  home  to  tlie  hearty 
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while  lie  never  loses  the  elega^^  of  posture  and  movement^ 
poise  of  body  and  of  blade,  which  his  gracefid  art  has  tan^ 
him;  but  rather  to  the  sturdy  leather-dad  rustic,  who  wie 
his  oaken  quarter-staff  with  such  sweeping  vigour,  that  in 
twinkling  he  beats  down  his  opponent's  guard,  and  with  a  rattli 
shower  of  heavy  blows  lays  the  luckless  fellow  bleeding  and  seni 
less  on  the  earth. 

SPECIMEN  OF  WTCUFFE'S  PROSE. 
PABT  OF  LVKB  XZIY. 

But  in  o  day  of  the  woke  fol  eerli  thei  camen  to  the  grane,  and  bronghf 
swete  smelling  spices  that  thei  hadden  arayed.  And  thei  foonden  the  sto 
tnniyd  awey  fro  the  grane.  And  thei  geden  in  and  foundun  not  the  bodiof  t 
Lord  Jhesns.  And  it  was  don,  the  while  thei  weren  astonyed  in  thought  of  t1 
thing,  lo  twey  men  stodun  bisidis  hem  in  schynyng  doth.  And  whanne  tl 
dredden  and  bowiden  her  semblaunt  into  erthe,  thei  seiden  to  hem,  what  seels 
ye  him  that  lyueth  with  deede  men?  He  is  not  here ;  but  he  is  risnn:  haue 
minde  how  he  spak  to  yon  whanne  he  was  yit  in  Golilee,  and  seide,  ^or 
behoneth  mannes  sone  to  be  bitakun  into  the  hondis  of  synfol  men :  and  to 
cmcifyed:  and  the  thridde  day  to  rise  ageni  And  thei  bithonghten  on  h: 
wordis,  and  thei  geden  agen  fro  the  grane :  and  teelden  alle  tiiese  thingis  to  t 
ellevene  and  to  alle  othere.  And  there  was  Marye  Mandeleyn  and  Jone  and  Mtf 
of  James,  and  othere  wymmen  that  weren  with  hem,  that  seiden  to  Apost 
these  thingis. 


^ 
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JCEB  is  a  star  of  the  first  inagnituda  First  great  writer 
iglish  verse,  he  proudly  wears  the  honoured  title, — "Father  of 
ish  Poetry;"  nor  can  the  most  brilliant  of  his  successors 
ishamed  of  such  a  lineage. 

le  accounts  of  his  early  life  are  very  uncertain.  He  calls  him- 
i  Londoner ;  and  an  inscription  on  his  tomb,  which  signifiied 
in  1400  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  seems  to  fix  his 
in  the  year  1328.  The  words  "Philogenet,  of  Cambridge, 
:,"  which  occur  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  in  reference  to 
elf,  have  caused  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  educated  at 
bridge.  But  Warton  and  others  claim  him  as  an  Oxford  man 
and,  if  he  studied  there,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
t  the  feet  of  Wycliffe,  and  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
m^.  An  entry  in  8oiflifli;':4djd'  register  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
id  to  state,  that  *^  Geffiqy^jDbyoocr  was  fined  two  shillings  for 
nga  Franciscanefriarifl^pieciStreet;"  which  ebullition  of 
g  blood  is  the  only  recordSa  event  of  his  supposed  law-studies 
e  Inner  Temple. 

le  favour  o^  John  of  Ghent,  won  we  know  not  how,  intro- 
d  him  to  Court  and  the  favour  of  Bang  Edward  IIL  The 
Isome  and  accomplished  poet,  with  his  red  lips  and  graceful 
e,  was  the  very  man  to  win  his  way  in  a  courtly  circle.  He 
'  with  the  army  to  France,  where  in   1359  he  was  made 
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prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Better^  On  his  release  and  return  hon 
whenever  that  happened,  we  find  his  prospects  grow  brighter  ai 
brighter.  One  grant  following  another,  showed  how  dear  tl 
nian  of  letters,  who  could  also  wield  a  sword,  was  to  the  brave  o 
king.  When  in  his  thirty-ninth  yesu:  (1367),  the  poet  received 
pension  of  20  marks ;  which,  as  each  silver  mark  weighed  eig 
oimces  and  was  worth  £10  of  our  money,  was  equivalent  to  £2i 
a  year.  Five  years  later,  he  was  sent  with  two  others  to  Gene 
on  an  important  commercial  mission ;  during  which  tr 
1372     he  is  thought  to  have  travelled  in  northern  Italy, 

A.D.      have  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua,  and  to  have  heard  fro 
the  very  lips  of  that  "  old  man  eloquent,"  the  story 
"  Patient  Grisilde,"  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Clerkes  Tal 

Then  came  other  royal  grants, — a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  for  li 
— the  office  of  Comptroller  of  Customs  of  wool,  wine,  <fec.,  in  tl 
Port  of  London — the  wardship  of  a  rich  heir,  for  three  yea 
guardianship  of  whom  he  got  £104.  During  this  sunshine 
kingly  favour  he  married  a  maid  of  honour,  whose  sister  afterwai 
became  the  wife  of  his  patron,  John  of  Ghent.  By  this  unior 
pension  of  100  shillings,  lately  conferred  on  his  wife,  was  add 
to  his  incoma  Two  more  diplomatic  missions,  to  Flanders  and 
France,  proved  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  royal  mast 
Thus  rich,  honoured,  useful,  and,  we  may  conjecture,  happy,  Ge 
frey  Chaucer  saw  in  1377  the  grey  head  of  the  third  Edward 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

At  first,  under  the  new  reign,  all,  was  bright,  and  continued 
for  some  seven  years.  In  the  firstvpear  of  Bichard  11.  his  6.0 
gallon  of  wine  was  exchanged  fiiAv^ension  of  20  marks,  ^ 
other  gifts  were  bestowed  on  theflpSosperous  comptroller.  I 
soon  his  sun  was  darkly  clouded.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  coi 
avoid  taking  an  active  part  in  the  difficulties  that  arose  betw< 
Bichard  and  Lancaster;  and,  as  his  feelings  were  strongly  enlisi 
on  the  side  of  the  duke,  he  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  kii 
Embroiled  especially  in  a  London  riot,  raised  by  John  of  Norl 
ampton^  who  was  a  Mend  of  Lancaster,  the  poet  was  forced 
flee  to  the  Continent    There,  in  Hainault,  in  France,  and  in  Z< 
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liod,  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  for  eighteen  months, 
beooming  at  last  almost  penniless  through  generosity  to  his 
ieDow-eziles,  and  the  failure  of  supplies  from  home,  where  lus 
agents  had  treacherously  appropriated  his  rents.  Eetuming,  he 
was  flung  into  the  Tower,  and  lay  there  imtil  he  was  forced 
to  sell  his  two  pensions  to  save  his  family  from  starva- 
tion; nor  was  he  freed  until,  indignant  at  the  base  ingratitude  of 
those  in  whose  cause  he  was  suffering,  and  pressed  both  by  the 
threats  and  the  entreaties  of  the  Court,  he  confessed  his  guilt  and 
denoonced  his  accomplices.  Then,  Lancaster  being  once  more  in 
the  ascendant)  royal  favomr  smiled  on  the  poet  He  was  made 
Obk  of  Works  at  Westminster  and  other  places,  receiving,  in  lieu 
of  the  pensions  he  had  been  forced  to  sell,  a  pension  of  £20  and 
an  annnal  pipe  of  wine. 

Tearied  with  public  life,  he  retired  about  1391  to  his  house 
at  Woodstock,  where  he  sat  down  in  sober  age  and  country  quiet 
to  write  his  great  work — 2%e  Canterbury  Tales,  His  remaining 
^ys  were  spent  at  Woodstock  and  Donnington  Castle,  both  gifts 
^om  the  princely  JianoaAt/^r  •  and  within  these  sheltering  walls  he 
tested  and  wrote.  The  accession  of  Henry  IV.  brought  good  for- 
t^  to  the  poet)  whose  pension  was  doubled ;  but  he  did  not 
^ve  long  to  enjoy  this  greater  wealth.  Within  a  house  which 
^  said  to  have  stood  in  a  garden  near  the  site  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  he  died  on  the  26th  of  October, 
^^.  His  body  was  buried  close  by  in  the  Abbey,  where  the 
^  of  England's  noblest  dead  is  laid. 

Chaucer's  chequered  life  was  such  as  to  wear  off  all  the  little 
^^esses  and  conceits  of  his  earlier  character,  and  bring  the  fine 
S^  of  the  manly  nature  below  into  full  view.  He  saw  both 
the  lights  and  the  shadows  of  human  existence, — at  one  time  the 
'^^Diired  of  a  brilliant  Court,  at  another  a  prisoner  and  an  exile, 
fint  through  every  change  he  seems  to  have  borne  a  heart  unsoured 
oy  care;  and  even  in  old  age,  when  his  locks  hung  in  silver  threads 
i^eath  his  buttoned  bonnet,  a  joyous  spirit  shone  in  his  wrinkled 
^  A  small,  fair,  round-trimmed  beard  fringed  those  lips, 
*ao8e  red  fulness  was  remarked  as  a  special  beauty  in  the  hand* 
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some  face  of  the  young  poet  His  common  dress  consisted  of  red 
hose,  homed  shoes,  and  a  loose  frock  of  camlet,  reaching  to  the 
knee,  with  wide  sleeves  fastened  at  the  wrist. 

Chaucer's  fame  as  a  writer  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  idea  of  the  poems  is,  perhaps,  borrowed  &om  the 
"Decameron"  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  a  hundred  tales  are  supposed  to 
be  told  after  dinner  by  the  persons  spending  ten  days  in  a  country 
house  near  Florence  during  a  time  of  plagua  Chaucer's  plan  is 
this  :  A  company  of  some  twenty-nine  or  thirty  pilgrims  collect 
at  the  Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark,  bound  for  the  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  ^-Becket  at  Canterbury.  The  motley  gathering  contams 
^specimens  of  nearly  every  character  then  common  in  the  streets 
and  homes  of  England.  After  the  Prologue  has  described  the 
company  and  their  start,  a  brave  Knight,  bronzed  by  the  Syrian 
sun,  tells  the  first  tale.  Then  follows  the  Miller,  "  dronken  of 
ale;"  and  so  the  tale  goes  round,  often  mernly,  but  sometimes  of 
a  sadder  tone,  beguiling  the  miles  of  the  weary  road.  As  Chaucer 
sketches  the  plan  of  the  work  in  his  Prologue,  each  pilgrim  ought 
to  tell  two  stories  when  going  to  Canterbury,  and  two  more  on 
the  homeward  way;  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  to  be  wound 
up  with  a  supper  at  the  Tabard,  where  the  teller  of  the  best  tales 
was  to  be  entertained  by  the  rest  of  the  band.  The  poet  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  design.  Twenty-four  tales  only  are  given ; 
the  arrival  at  Canterbury,  the  scenes  at  the  shrine,  the  tales  oi 
the  return,  the  wind-up  supper,  are  all  untold.  Two  of  the  stories 
— 'the  Tale  of  Meliheus  and  the  Fersones  Tale — are  in  prose,  and 
afford  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  Chaucer's  power  in  that  kind 
of  writing.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  "Canterbury  Tales,"  as  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the  middle-class  English  life  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  Every  character  is  a  perfect  study,  drawn  from 
the  life  with  a  free  yet  careful  hand, — in  effect  broad,  and  brilliani 
in  colour,  but  painted  with  a  minuteness  of  touch  and  a  carefu 
finish  that  remind  us  strongly  of  the  elaborate  pencilling  of  oui 
Pre-Kaphaelite  artists,  whose  every  ivy-leaf  and  straw  is  a  perf  ec^ 
pictura 

This   great   work   was  written  during  the  quiet  sunset   o 
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the  poet's  life,  when,  after  his  sixtieth  year,  he  rested  from 
the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  public  career.  It  is  composed  in 
pentameter  couplets, — a  form  of  verse  thoroughly  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  our  English  tongue,  and  used  by  almost  all  the  great 
masters  of  our  literature.  The  abundance  of  French  words  in  the 
hmgaage  of  Chaucer  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
French  was  not  in  the  poet's  day  quite  superseded  as  the  speech 
of  the  upper  classes  in  England.  Many  of  Chaucer's  words 
require  a  French  accentuation;  such  as  aventHrey  licdury  cordge. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  true  way  of  reading 
(^ucer;  some  maintaining  that  the  rhythm  is  to  be  preserved  by 
certain  pauses,  while  others,  following  Tyrwhitt,  soimd  as  a  separate 
syllable  the  e,  which  is  now  silent  at  the  end  of  so  many  words. 
Most  prefer  the  latter  method,  which  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
^  the  language  an  antique  air,  suitable  to  the  cast  of  the  plot 
and  the  period  of  the  poem.  The  ed  at  the  end  of  certain  verbs, 
and  the  es  terminating  nouns  in  the  plural  number  or  the  posses- 
fflve  case,  are  always  to  be  made  separate  syllables. 

Most  of  Chaucer's  minor  and  earlier  works  are  either  in  part  or 
altogether  translated  from  French,  Italian,  and  Latin.  The  Court 
ofLm^  and  a  heavy  tragic  poem  in  five  books,  called  Troilus  and 
Cremde,  are  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  his  college  days. 
The  Homaunt  of  the  Rose  is  an  allegory,  in  which  the  troubled 
course  of  true  love  is  painted  in  rich  descriptive  verse.  The 
SofUM  of  Fame  depicts  a  dream,  in  which  the  poet  is  borne  by 
a  huge  eagle  to  a  temple  of  beryl,  built  on  a  rock  of  ice,  where  he 
sees  the  Goddess  of  Fame  dispensing  her  favours  from  a  carbuncle 
throne.  The  Legende  of  Goode  Women  narrates  some  passages 
in  the  Hves  of  Cleopatra,  Dido,  Ariadne,  and  other  dames  of  old 
classic  renown.  But  most  beautiful  of  all  these  is  the  allegory 
called  The  Flour  and  the  Lefe,  of  which  the  plot  is  thus  given : 
"A  gentlewoman  out  of  an  arbour,  in  a  grove,  seeth  a  great  com- 
panie  of  knights  and  ladies  in  a  daunce  upon  the  greene  grasse ; 
the  which  being  ended,  they  all  kneele  down,  and  do  honour  to 
the  daisie,  some  to  the  flower,  and  some  to  the  leafe.  The  mean- 
ing hereof  is  this : — ^They  which  honour  the  flower,  a  thing  fading 
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with  every  blast,  are  sucli  as  looke  after  beautie  and  worldly 
pleasure.  But  they  that  honour  the  leafe,  which  abideth  with 
the  root,  notwithstanding  the  frosts  and  winter  storms,  are  they 
which  follow  vertue  and  during  qualities  without  regard  of  worldly 
respects."  While  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  Chaucer  wrote,  in  imita- 
tion of  Boethius,  his  longest  prose  work,  called  Tlie  TeatamerU 
of  Love. 

In  closing  our  sketch  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  recorded  opinions 
of  a  great  poet  and  a  great  critic  are  weU  worthy  of  remembrance. 
While  Spenser  says, — 

That  renowned  Poet 
Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled, 
On  Fame's  eternall  beadroll  worthy  to  be  fyled, 

no  less  a  literary  judge  than  Hallam  classes  him  with  Dante  and 
Petrarch  in  the  great  poetic  triumvirate  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  Chaucer's  verse : — 
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A  KNIGHT  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honofir,  fredom  and  curtesie. 

Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre,  [war 

And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre,  [furt/tcr 

As  wel  in  Gristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse. 

This  tike  worthy  knight  hadde  ben  also  [same 

Somtime  with  the  lord  of  Palatie, 
A  gen  another  hethen  in  Turkie: 

And  evermDre  he  hadde  a  sovereine  pris.  [praite 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise, 
And  (>f  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde 

In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  numere  wight,  [kind  ofpemik 

He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  knight. 
But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie. 
His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  not  gaie. 
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Of  fustian  he  wered  a  gipon, 
Alle  beamotred  with  his  habergeon. 
For  he  was  late  ycome  from  his  vio^f, 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  youg^  squib  r, 
A  loTer,  and  a  lusty  bachelor. 
With  lockes  crvU  as  they  were  laide  in  presse. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe, 
And  wonderly  deliver,  and  grete  of  strengtbe. 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chevctchie, 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Emhrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mede 
Alle  fal  of  fres&he  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  OTJloytmg  alle  the  day. 
He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wei  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite. 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  wnte. 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  car/  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 


[a  tJun-t  cassock 

[smutted 

[voyage 


[curled 


[nimble 
[an  expedition 


[embroidered 
[playing  on  thejiute 


[relate 
[the  nigkt-time 

carved. 
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And  at  the  last  I  cast  mine  eye  aside. 
And  was  ware  of  a  lusty  company 
That  came  roming  out  of  the  field  wide, 
Hond  in  bond  a  knight  and  a  lady; 
The  ladies  all  in  surcotes,  that  richely 
Purjlled  were  with  many  a  rich  stone, 
And  every  knight  of  green  ware  mantles  on. 


Embronded  well  so  as  the  surcotes  were, 
And  everich  had  a  chapelet  on  her  bed. 
Which  did  right  well  upon  the  shining  here, 
Made  of  goodly  floures  white  and  red. 
The  knightes  eke,  that  they  in  honde  led, 
In  sute  ot  hem  ware  chapelets  everichone, 
And  before  hem  went  minstrels  many  one« 


[kirtles 
[ivorked  on  the  edge 


[hatr 


[imitatum--them 
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As  harpes,  pipes,  lutes,  and  sautry 
Alle  ia  greene ;  and  on  their  heades  bare 
Of  divers  floores  made  full  craftely, 
AJl  in  a  sate  goodly  chapelets  they  ware ; 
And  so  danncing  into  the  mede  they/ar«, 
In  mid  the  which  they  found  a  tuft  that  was 
All  oversprad  with  floures  in  compas. 

Whereto  they  enclined  everichone 

With  great  reverence,  and  that  full  humbly : 

And,  at  the  last,  there  began,  anone, 

A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly, 

A  hargaret  in  praising  the  daisie ; 

For  as  me  thought  among  her  notes  swete. 

She  said  "Si  douce  est  la  Margarctc.** 
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,  CHAPTER  V. 
JOHN  GOWEB. 
Boni  a1)<nitl825  A.D Died  1408  A.D. 


Power's  poetic  rank. 
Hit  fiunilf  and  calling. 
His  patron. 


His  death. 

Three  chief  works. 

His  French  sonnets. 


Confessio  Amantis. 
Opinion  of  EUis. 
Illnstratiye  extract. 


Though  ranking  far  below  the  great  Father  of  English  Poetry, 
"the  moral  Gower,"  as  his  friend  Chaucer  calls  him  in  the 
"Troilus  and  Creseide,"  yet  holds  an  honoured  place  among  our 
^lier  bards.     We  know  very  little  of  his  personal  history. 

He  was,  perhaps,  bom  in  1325.  One  of  the  most  illustrious 
bouses  m  the  realm  now  bears  his  name ;  and  even  in  the  far-off 
days  of  the  poet's  birth  the  fsunily  was  of  noble  blood.  .Supposed 
to  We  been  a  scion  of  the  gentle  Gowers,  resident  in  the  twelfth 
centmy  at  Stittenham  in  Yorkshire,  he  seems  to  have  studied  at 
^erton  College,  Oxford,  and  to  have  adopted  the  law  as  his  pro- 
i^on.  Indeed  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  But  evidence  is  not  forthcoming  to  prove 
"^t  Sir  John  Gower  the  judge  and  John  Gk)wer  the  poet  were 
^^6  and  the  same  man. 

lake  Chaucer,  with  whom  he  was  long  very  intimate,  although 
It  IS  said  that  their  friendship  cooled  at  last,  Gower  espoused  the 
<^iwe  of  one  of  King  Eichard's  uncles.  His  patron  was  the  Duke 
^  Gloucester,  whose,  mysterious  murder  at  Calais  is  one  of  the 
'iarkest  spots  in  a  miserable  reign.  Fired,  no  doubt,  with  the 
strong  suspicion,  perhaps  with  the  certain  knowledge,  that  his 
friend  and  patron  was  slain  by  a  royal  order,  Gower  seems  to 
*^a^e  been  right  glad  when  the  luxurious  king  was  hurled  from 
"^  throne  to  die  in  Pontefract 

louring  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  Gower  was  blind  (1399- 

,  1408.)    He  died  rich,  leafving  to  his  widow  the  then  large  sum  of 

^100,  along  with  the  rents  of  two  manors,  one  in  Nottm^lMSiMfci'ta 
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and  one  in  Suffolk.  His  tomb  in  the  Chorch  of  St  Sayionr, 
Southwark,  which  was  called  in  the  fourteenth  century  St  Mary 
Overies,  represents  the  poet  pillowed  upon  three  volumes,  in 
memento  of  his  three  great  works.  His  grave  £Etce,  framed  with  a 
mass  of  long  auburn  hair,  well  befits  his  name  of  "  Moral  Qower." 

Dower's  three  great  works  were  called,  Speculum  MedUantiSj 
Vox  ClamarUiSj  and  Confisdo  Amantis.  Of  these,  the  first, 
said  to  have  been  in  French,  has  been  lost ;  the  second,  in  Latin, 
is  still  preserved  in  manuscript,  but  has  never  been  printed;  the 
third  is  that  work  of  the  poet  which  has  entitled  him  to  an  endur- 
ing place  in  our  literature,  for  it  is  nearly  all  in  English.  There 
is,  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham  in 
Staffordshire,  a  volume,  in  which  there  are  many  Fr^ich  love 
sonnets,  written  by  Gk)wer  when  young,  so  full  of  sweetness  and 
feeling  as  to  have  drawn  the  warmest  praises  from  Warton. 

The  plot  of  the  Confessio  Amantis  is  rather  odd.  A  lover 
holds  a  dialogue  with  his  confessor,  ChniuSf  who  is  a  priest  of 
Venus.  The  priest,  before  he  wiU  grant  absolution,  probes  the 
heart  of  his  penitent  to  the  core,  trying  all  its  weak  spots.  He 
plies  him  with  moral  tales  in  illustration  of  his  teachings  gi^nng 
him,  en  passant^  lessons  in  chemistry  and  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. After  all  the  tedious  shrift,  when  our  hero  seems  to  be  so 
arrayed  in  a  panoply  of  purity  and  learning  as  to  render  his  victory 
a  certain  thing,  we  suddenly  find  that  he  is  now  too  old  to  care 
for  the  triumph  suffered  for  and  wished  for  so  long.  Ellis,  in  his 
"  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,"  characterizes  the  narra- 
tive of  Gower  as  being  often  quite  petrifying.  And  although  this 
poet's  place,  as  second  to  Chaucer  during  the  infancy  of  our 
literature,  cannot  be  disputed,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  old 
John  is  often  prosy,  and  sometimes  dulL 

FROM  GOWER'S  "CONFESSIO  AMANTIS." 
A  BOMAN  STOBT. 

In  a  Croniq  I  fynde  thus. 

How  that  Caius  Fabricins 

Wich  whilome  was  consnl  of  Rome, 

By  whome  the  lawee  yede  and  come,  [iveiU 
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Whan  the  Sampnitees  to  him  brouht 

A  Bomme  of  golde,  and  hym  by  souht 

To  done  hem  fauoure  in  the  hiwe, 

Towarde  the  golde  he  gan  hym  drawe: 

Whereof  in  alle  mennes  loke, 

A  part  in  to  his  honde  he  tooke, 

Wich  to  his  mouthe  in  alle  haste 

He  put  hit  for  to  smeUe  and  taste. 

And  to  his  ihe  and  to  his  ere, 

Bot  he  ne  fonde  no  comfort  there : 

And  thanne  he  be  gan  it  to  despise. 

And  tolde  vnto  hem  in  this  wise: 

"  I  not  what  is  with  golde  to  thryre 

Whan  none  of  alle  my  wittes  fy  ve 

Fynt  saronr  ne  delite  ther  inne 

So  is  it  bot  a  nyce  sinne 

Of  golde  to  ben  to  coveitous, 

Bot  he  is  riche  an  glorious 

Wich  hath  in  his  snbieccion 

The  men  wich  in  possession 

Ben  riche  of  golde,  and  by  this  ikille,  [reasfm 

For  he  may  alday  whan  he  wille. 

Or  be  him  leef  or  be  him  loth. 

Justice  don  rppon  hem  bothe." 

Lo  thus  he  seide  and  with  that  worde 

He  threwe  to  fore  hem  on  the  borde 

The  golde  oute  of  his  honde  anon. 

And  seide  hem  that  he  wolde  none, 

80  that  he  kepte  his  liberie 

To  do  jottice  and  equite. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

KING  JAMES  L  OP  SCOTLAHB. 
Born  1394  A.D Died  1437  AJ). 


Bound  for  Francei 
A  captive  at  Windsor. 
Falls  in  love. 


The  King's  Qohalr. 
His  minor  poems. 
Illustrative  extract 


Tub  romantic  story  of  this  rojral  poet  is  well  known.  His  pof5 
father,  Eobert  III.,  whose  heart  had  been  well-nigh  broken  by  tlm 
murder  of  his  darling  son  Eothesay,  pnt  his  only  remaining  sor 
James,  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  France,  that  the  boy  might  b 
safe  from  the  wiles  of  Albany.  The  ship  being  seized  off  the  Noa 
folk  coast,  the  prince  was  led  a  captive  to  the  English  Cons 
— ^an  event  which  brought  his  father's  grey  head  in  sorrow  to  tli 
grava  This  happened  in  1405,  when  young  James  was  onL 
eleven  years  of  age.  From  that  time,  until  his  release  in  1424,1> 
remained  in  England,  living  chiefly  at  Windsor  and  receiving  a* 
education  befitting  his  royal  birth.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  i 
every  study  and  every  sport ;  but  the  music  of  the  harp  and  tb 
making  of  verses  were  his  chief  delights.  Chaucer's  poetry  am 
Gower's  were  studied  eagerly  by  the  captive  king,  and  "  from  ac 
miration  to  imitation  there  is  but  a  step."  But  a  power  greats 
than  delight  in  Chaucer's  verse  was  at  work  in  the  poet's  brea» 
He  fell  in  love ;  and,  while  all  life  was  bright  with  the  rosy  hn 
of  a  new-blown  passion,  he  sang  his  sweetest  song. 

Early  one  morning,  looking  from  a  window  in  the  Bound  Towe 
of  Windsor  out  upon  a  garden  thick  with  May  leaves,  and  musica 
with  the  liquid  song  of  nightingales,  he  saw  walking  below  a  lady 
young,  lovely,  richly  dressed  and  jewelled.  This  was  Joan  Beau 
fort,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  His  love  for  her,  speedil; 
kindled,  inspired  his  greatest  work.  The  King* 8  Quhair  (quire  o 
book).      The  poem,  written  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-seve 
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stanzas  of  seven  lines  each,  contains  many  particulars  of  the  poet's 
life,  the  most  admired  passage  being  that  in  which  he  describes 
his  first  glimpse  of  his  future  wife  walking  in  the  leafy  garden. 
The  polish  of  many  stanzas  is  exquisite. 

Although  King  James  ranks  so  high  as  a  pathetic  and  amatory 
poet^  he  seems  equally  at  home  in  a  broad  comic  vein  of  descrip- 
tion. Two  poems  of  this  dass, — ChrUtis  Kirk  on  the  Orene 
and  PeUis  to  the  Play,— die  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  to 
James  Y.  The  former  is  in  the  Aberdeenshire  dialect,  the  latter 
in  that  of  Tweeddale,  and  both  humorously  describe  certain  old 
Scottish  country  merry-makings. 

Buling  not  wisely  (for  himself  at  least),  but  too  well,  this 
cleverest  of  the  royal  Stuarts  was  stabbed  to  death  in  the  Monas- 
teiy  of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth  early  in  the  year  1437.  The 
innrderers,  chief  among  them  Sir  Bobert  Graham,  burst  late  at 
^t  into  his  private  room,  found  him,  where  he  had  hidden,  in  a 
vault  below  the  flooring,  and  after  a  fearful  struggle  cut  him 
almost  to  pieces  with  their  swords  and  knives.  IT 
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Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  again. 
Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  Tower, 
Full  secretly,  new  comen  here  to  plain. 
The  bedrest  or  the  freshest  young  flower 
That  ever  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 
For  which  sudden  ahaief  anon  astart,  [went  and  came 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 

Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire, 

In  fretwise  eoucJUt  with  pearlis  white,  [iiUaid 

And  great  balas  teaming  as  the  fire,  J  gems  of  a  certain 

With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  sapphire ;  (.    kind— shining 

And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue, 

Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold. 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets. 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jbneto,  [iifg 

And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  jonets  ; 
a5)  5 
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And  above  all  tMs,  there  was,  well  I  wot. 
Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote. 

•  «  •  •  * 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 

Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white, 

That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,  [2 

As  I  suppose ;  and  girt  she  was  alite,  [sli 

Thus  halflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 

It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede. 

That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

*  •  •  *  * 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent. 
Her  £Edr  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw, 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment, 
To  see  her  part,  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 


**  vTsioir  or  fdebs  ploughman.'*  (>i 
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Barbour. 
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Lyd^te. 
Blind  Harry. 
Trerisa. 
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POETS. 

JJAUEENCE  MiNOT. — ^THs  writer,  who  flourished  under  Edward 
ni«  is  called  by  Dr.  Craik  the  eariiest  writer  of  English  verse,  who 
Reserves  the  name  of  a  poet.  "We  have  his  ten  poems,  describing 
^^e  martial  achievements  of  Edward,  such  as  the  battles  of  Halidon 
Sm^  and  NeviVs  Cross,  The  Sieges  of  Toumay  ani  Calais,  and 
■^  Taking  of  Chiisnes ;  written,  no  doubt,  between  the  years  1333 
^d  1353,  and  thrown  off  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the  great 
events  they  record.  They  have  all  the  fine  warlike  ring  of  the 
older  minstrelsy,  combined  with  a  polish  to  which  the  ballad- 
^"Jgers  of  former  days  were  strangers. 

BoBERT  or  William  Longlande. — The  author  of  the  Vision 
^  Piers  (Peter)  Ploughman  was  bom  in  Shropshire  about  1300. 
A  secular  priest  and  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  had 
^finy  opportunities  of  knowing  thoroughly  those  abuses  which 
lie  lashes  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  time  was  indeed  a  terrible 
one,--the  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  alike  corrupt  to  the  very 
core. 

The  poet  supposes  himself  to  have  fallen  asleep  after  a  long 

Runble  over  the  Malvern  HUls  on  a  May  morning.     As  he  sleeps, 

ibe  dreams  a  series  of  twenty  dreams.     The  general  subject  of  the 

poem  has  been  described  as  similar  to  that  of  "The  Pilgrim's 

Progress."     The  gaudy,  changeful  scenes  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  are 

much  the  same,  in  spirit  at  least,  on  the  canvas  of  Longlande 

as  in  the  later  picture.)  of  Bimyan  and  of  Thackeray.    LoWov^  tlq 
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oppoftonity  of  tearing  the  doak  from  the  ignorant  and  Ticiocif 
churchmen  of  his  day,  this  old  poet  may  be  said  to  have  strack 
the  first  great  blow  in  the  batde  of  the  English  Bef ormadon. 

^  Piers  Flonghman"  is  nnrhymed,  having  as  its  distinctive 
featore,  a  kind  of  aUUercttion ;  probably  borrowed,  as  Dr.  Percy 
shows  in  his  ^  ReHques,"  from  the  Icelandia  The  following  lines 
will  show  the  nature  of  this  alliteration : — 

Ac<m%  Kay  Horwening  [and 

On  Kalyem  hilla 
Me  beFd  a  Eer^,  \wmdef 

Of  fairy  me  thought  -  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

I  was  Wearp  for-Wandered,  <    wMnd^rima 

And  Went  me  to  rest  wanuMcnng 

Under  a  Brood  Bank,  ptrood 

By  a  Bttm*«  side ;  [ttream*^ 

And  as  I  Lay  and  Leaned, 
And  Looked  on  the  waters, 

I  Slombered  into  a  Sleeping, 
It  Swayed  so  murp,  [wu/nded—pUatgmi 

John  Babbottb. — ^Two  dates,  1316  and  1330,  are  assignee 
for  the  birth  of  Barbour,  and  Aberdeen  is  named  as  his  natir^ 
place.  He  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  1356.  Ne^c^ 
year  we  find  him  acting  as  one  of  the  commissioners  that  met »' 
Edinburgh  to  deliberate  upon  the  ransom  of  the  king,  and  als^ 
receiving  a  passport  from  Edward  IIL  that  he  might  visit  Oxford 
for  purposes  of  study.  Three  other  passports  were  also  granted 
to  him  by  the  English  king  at  various  times. 

Barbour  s  great  poem  is   The  Biruce^  an   epic,   written  pro- 
bably about   1376,   in  that   eight-syllabled  verse  which  Scott 
has  made  so  famous.     The  work  embraces  the  events  of  abou^ 
forty  years,  from  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  in  1290  to^ 
the  death  of  Lord  James  Douglas  in  1330;  and  though  styled  \sj 
the  poet  himself  a  Bomaunt,  its  main  narrative  has  been  accepted 
as  true  history  by  all  the  leading  writers  upon  Scottish  affiiiia 
Another  poem,  called  The  Stewart,  is  said  to  have  been  written  bj 
Barbour  ;  but  it  has  been  lost     Two  pensions,  one  of  £10  Scots, 
the  other  of  20  shillings,  were  granted  to  the  poet,  both  pro* 
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1>ably  by  Bobert  IL  The  language  in  which  Barbour  wrote 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  English  of  Chaucer,  the  chief  dis- 
tinction consisting  in  the  broader  vowel-sounds  of  the  Scottish 
poem.    Barbour  is  thought  to  have  died  in  1395. 

Andbew  Wyntoun. — ^This  priest,  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
about  1350,  was  Prior  of  St  Serfs  at  Lochleven,  a  house  xmder 
the  rule  of  the  great  Priory  of  St  Andrews.  In  ruder  strains 
than  Barbour,  he  wrote  about  1420  an  Orygynale  GronyhU  oj 
Scotland,  extending  from  the  creation  to  1408.  This  work,  part 
of  which  was  the  composition  of  another  poet,  is,  when  we  make 
allowance  for  the  fabulous  legends  interwoven  with  it,  a  clear, 
^srostworthy  historical  record.  It  is  divided  into  nine  books,  and 
^tten  in  eight-syllabled  rhymes. 

Thomas  Occlbve. — ^This  writer  of  verses,  for  poet  we  can 
scarcely  call  him,  is  thought  to  have  lived  and  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.     We  learn  from  .his  works 
that  he  was  a  lawyer;  that  he  held  a  government  situation  under 
the  Privy  Seal ;  and  that  he  led  a  wild,  extravagant  lif  a      His 
chief  poem  i^  founded  on  Ja  Latin  work,  Be  Regimine  PHncipum, 
^tten  by  EgLdius,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
■     On  the  whole,  Occleve's  verse  must  be  judged  rather  by  its  quan- 
%  than  its  quality.     His  admission  into  the  ranks  of  our  Eng- 
lish writers  of  note  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  writing  in 
Wen  age,  when  every  versifier  was  a  man  of  mark. 
OHisr  Lydoate. — Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  flourished  in  the 
*%»  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.      Educated  at  Oxford,  he 
*^  to  his  college  training  a  wider  view  of  life  by  travelling  in 
^nince  and  Italy.     On  his  return  home  he  opened  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  in  verse-making  and  polite  composi- 
tion.    His  ready  pen,  kept  unceasingly  busy,  supplied  verses  of 
ereiy  style  and  sentiment,  producing  ballads  and  hymns  with 
^ual  ease.    He  wrote  for  masks  and  mummings,  coronations  and 
saints'  days,  for  king,  citizen,  and  monk;  and  no  doubt  found  the 
frnit  of  his  work  multiplying  in  the  solid  shape  of  gold  and  silvei 
coin.     The  chief  works  of  Lydgate,  whose  forte  lay  in  flowing 
and  diffuse  description,  were  the  History  of  Tliebes,  the  FaU  o/ 
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FrineeSj  and  the  History  of  the  Siege  of  Troy — ^tlie  last  nam 
being  borrowed  from  Colonna's  prose. 

Blikd  Habst. — A  poor  man,  so  named,  wandered  about  Sc( 
land  daring  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  reciti 
poems  for  bread.  This  was  the  author  of  The  WaUcuXy  a  coi 
panion  work  to  Barbour's  ''  Bruce,"  but  rougher  in  the  grain  a: 
less  trustworthy,  owing  to  its  being  chiefly  woven  from  the  popuJ 
legends  afloat  concerning  the  tall  hero  of  Elderslie.  "T 
Wallace  "  contains  about  twelve  thousand  lines. 

P£0SE  WSTTEBS. 

John  be  Tbevisa. — ^A  Latin  work,  the  Polyehronicon  of  Hi 
den,  a  monk  of  Chester,  was  translated  into  English  prose  abo 
1387  byTrevisa,  who  was  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  Gloucestershi: 
Many  other  translations  were  executed  by  the  same  pen. 

Snt  John  Fobtesoub. — Bom,  it  is  supposed,  in  Devonshi 
this  eminent  lawyer  became  in  1442  the  Chief-Justice  of  t 
King's  Bench.  Bemaining  faithful  to  the  Bed  Bose  throu] 
every  change,  he  followed  Queen  Margaret  into  France,  where  '. 
lived  in  exile  for  some  tima  Out  of  evil  camA  good.  We  oi 
to  this  banishment  one  of  the  finest  of  our  &ly  English  la^ 
books,  De  Laudihus  Legum  Angliae,  written  in  the  form  of 
conversation  between  himself  and  his  young  pupil  Prince  Edwai 
Much  more  interesting,  however,  to  us  is  an  English  work  fro 
his  pen  entitled,  Of  the  Difference  between  an  Absolute  ofM 
Limited  Monarchy,  in  which  he  compares  the  French  and  t 
English  in  regard  to  liberty,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  t 
former  people.         -^ 
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SECOND  EKA  OF  ENGLISH  LITEEATURE. 

ISOX  THE  DrTBODUGTIOH  OP  FRTSTISQ  IS  1474  AJ).  TO  THE 
ACCESSIOir  OF  ELIZABETH  IN  1558  A.D. 


^^ 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  OLD  FBINTEBS  OF  WESTMINSTES. 


Cuton*8  house. 

BisfaceL 

liirfh  and  tioyhood. 

On  the  Continent 

Invention  of  printing. 

Trade  in  1)ook& 

^0)r  at  Brngeflb 


Senrea  the  Duchesa. 
First  literary  work. 
At  Cologne. 
History  of  Troy. 
The  Almonry. 
Old  printers  at  work. 
Book-binding. 


The  Game  of  Cheaae. 
Publishing. 
Caxton's  death. 
Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
Richard  Pynson. 
A  contrast 


^  one  of  the  o^st  squalid  recesses  of  Westminster  there  stood, 
^til  1845,  a  crazy  building  of  wood  and  plaster,  three  stories 
%t  Its  pointed  roof  and  wooden  balcony  were  seldom  free 
^  poor  fluttering  rags  of  clothing,  hung  out  to  dry  by  the 
^'^hed  tenants.  The  very  sunlight  grew  sickly  idien  it  fell 
I  "to  the  poverty-stricken  street,  where  slipshod  women,  unshaven 
loQQgiiig  men,  and  pale  stunted  children  slunk  hopelessly  about. 
Coolness,  gloom,  and  wretchedness  were  the  P£Qfll||®^^  features 
^'  the  place  around  the  frail  timbers  of  tilPnIfnse  in  which 
t^e  first  English  printer  is  said  to  have  lived  and  wrought  It 
^as  almost  a  mercy  when  a  new  street  was  driven  through  the 
J^  old  house  and  its  tottering  neighbours.  Not  far  from  this, 
^  the  Almonry  or  Eleemosynary  of  the  Abbey,  where  the  monks 
^'Westminster  used  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor,  that  London 
^^hant,  whose  name  has  grown  to  be  a  household  word,  set  up, 
^ost  probably  in  1474,  the  first  printing-press  whose  types  were 
^ed  on  English  groimd. 
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As  we  write  the  name  of  Caxton,  a  grave  and  beardless  face, 
with  an  expression  somewhat  akin  to  sadness,  rises  from  the  past, 
looking  cahnly  out  from  the  descending  lappets  of  the  hood,  which 
was  the  fashionable  head-dress  of  his  day.  All  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  Father  of  the  English  Press  ! 

Bom  about  1412  in  some  lonely  farm-house,  a  few  of  which 
were  thinly  scattered  over  the  Weald  or  wooded  part  of  Kent, 
William  Caxton  grew  to  boyhood  among  the  simple  peasants  of 
that  wild  district  Probably  about  1428  he  assumed  the  flat 
round  cap,  narrow  falling  bands,  and  long  coat  of  coarse  cloth, 
which  then  formed  the  dress  of  the  city  apprentice;  and  was  soon, 
no  doubt,  promoted  to  the  honour  of  carrying  lantern  and  cudgel  at 
night  before  the  worshipful  Master  Eobert  Large,  the  rich  mercer 
to  whom  he  was  bound.  A  mercer  then  did  not  confine  his  trade 
to  silk :  he  dealt  also  in  wool  and  woollen  cloth ;  and,  no  doubt^ 
in  the  parcels  from  the  Continent  there  often  came,  for  sale  among 
the  rich  English,  a  few  copies  of  rare  and  costly  manuscripts. 
From  such  the  apprentice  probably  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of 
books  in  their  old  written  shape. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  master,  Cazton  went  abroad,  and  con- 
tinned  to  reside  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Flanders  for  folly  thirty 
years.  What  his  exact  position  was  cannot  be  determined ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  he  acted  as  travelling  agent  or  factor  for  the 
Company  of  Lond^ii  Mercers.  While  he  was  thus  employedJVte 
great  invemion  of  printing  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
world.  Laurence  Coster,  in  the  woods  of  Haarlem,  had  shaped 
his  letters  oU^eech-bark,  and  had  looked  with  delight  upon  the 
impression  llM|^|he  sap  upon  the  parchment  in  which  he  had 
wrapped  them.  Gutenberg  of  Mentz,  catching  a  sight  of  old 
Coster's  types,  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  ruined  monastery  by 
Strasbourg,  to  make  the  inks,  the  balls;  the  cases,  and  the  pres& 
Faust  and  Schoeffer  had  joined  with  Gutenberg,  and  had  betrayed 
him  when  they  knew  his  secret  Faust,  by  oflering.  for  sale  as 
many  Bibles  as  were  asked  for,  at  one-eighth  of  the  usual  price, 
had  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Paris  world,  and  had  evened  a  cry 
that  he  was  in  league  with  the  Enemy  of  man.    And  those  strange 
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^eSy  written  in  the  blood  of  the  salesman,  as  the  shuddering 
g&zeTB  whispered  to  one  another,  pointing  with  trembling  finger  to 
the  letters  of  brilliant  red,  had  spread  their  fascinations,  too,  across 
the  English  Channel  A  sharp  business  man  like  Caxtou  would 
not  waste  much  time  in  sendiog  these  novelties  to  the  English 
market  So  printed  books  began  to  find  their  way  to  England 
I     among  the  silks  and  perfumes,  which  crossed  the  sea  from  Flan- 


A  shrewd  and  clever  man  this  mercer  must  have  been  in  mat- 
ten  relating  to  his  trade,  for  we  find  him  in  1464  nominated  one 
of  the  envoys  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  the  King  of  England  and  Duke  Philip.  It 
must  not  be  fdrgi^tten  that  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  then  included 
nearly  aU  of  modem  Belgium.  And  when,  four  years  later, 
Philip's  son,  lately  made  Duke  Charles  by  his  father's  death, 
m&nied  Margaret  Flantagenet,  the  sister  of  the  English 
long,  William  Caztoi^  who  was  already  a  resident  in  1468 
Bruges,  where  the  rich  and  luxurious  Court  of  Burgundy  a.d. 
had  its  seat,  entered  the  service  of  this  English  princess, 
who  Ilad  changed  her  country  and  her  name.  He  had  probably 
already  laid  down  the  ell-wand,  and  had  ceased  to  be  seen  among 
the  mercers'  stalls ;  but  in  what  capacity  he  served  the  duchess 
L  we  cannot  say.  His  own  words  tell  us  that  he  received  from  her 
^^  yearly  fee,  for  which  he  rendered  honest  service.  It  was  when 
^P^  active  mercer's  life  was  over  that  he  took  up  the  pen,  and 
^r  ^gan  to  work  with  types  4uid  ink-balls. 

I  Our  printer's  entrance  on  literary  work  happened  thus  :  Some 
I  months  before  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  with  which  Duke  Charles 
'  bnmght  his  English  bride  to  her  home  in  Bruges,  Caxton,  feeling 
l^^lf  to  have  no  great  occupation,  sat  down  in  some  quiet  tur- 
^t  chamber  to  translate  a  French  book  into  English.  This  work 
^  Becueil  de$  Higtoires  de  Troye^  written  by  Duke  Philip's 
^^phiin,  Raoul  le  Fevre.  When  five  or  six  quires  were  written, 
^e  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  English  and  doubtful  of  his  French ; 
*nd  80  the  unfinished  translation  lay  aside  for  two  years,  tossed 
UQong  his  old  invoices  and  scattered  papers.     One  day  "  my  Lady 
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Mai^areV'  talking  to  her  trusty  servant  about  many  tbin^ 
chanced  to  hear  of  this  literary  pastime,  and  asked  to  see  ti 
sheets  of  manuscript  When  she  had  read  them,  pointing  o 
some  faults  in  the  English,  she  encouraged  Caxton  to  procei 
ndth  the  translation,  which  he  did  with  renewed  hope  and  yi^on 
From  Bruges  he  removed  to  Cologne,  where  it  probably  w 
that  l^e  first  appeared  as  a  printer,  having  learned  the  art,  as  1 
tells  us,  at  considerable  expense.  His  instructor,  from  whom  h 
no  doubt)  bought  his  first  set  of  types,  may  have  been  one  < 
Faust's  workmen,  who  had  been  driven  firom  Mentz  in  146: 
when  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau  scattered  tl 
printers  over  the  land.  At  Cologne  in  1471  Caxton  finishe 
the  "History  of  Troy;"  and  it  was  printed  most  probably  i 
the  same  year — the  first  English  book  that  came  from  any  pres 
For  this,  the  first  great  work  of  his  own  pen,  and  the  first  ^nglu 
production  of  his  press,  he  was  bountifully  rewarded  by  tl 
"  dreadful  duchess,''  who  had  encouraged  him  to  resume  his  tasli 
When  or  how  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  Caxton  of  carryir 
press  and  types  to  England  we  do  not  know;  but,  soc 
14  74  after  his  soj  oum  in  Cologne,  we  find  him  in  the  Almonry  < 
A.D.  Westminster,  surrounded  by  the  materials  of  his  adopts 
craft,  and  directing  the  operations  of  his  workmeiL  I 
united  in  himself  nearly  all  the  occupations  connected  with  tl 
production  and  sale  of  books ;  for  in  the  infancy  of  printmg  the 
was  no  division  of  labour.  Author,  inkmaker,  compositor,  pre£ 
man,  corrector,  binder,  publisher,  bookseller, — Caxton  was  i 
these. 

Let  us  pass  into  his  workshop,  and  see  the  early  printers 
their  toil  Two  huge  frames  of  wood  support  the  thick  sere 
which  work  the  pressing  slabs.  There  sits  the  grave  composil 
before  the  cases  full  of  type,  the  copy  set  up  before  him,  and  t 
grooved  stick  in  his  hand,  which  gradually  fills  with  type  to  foi 
a  line.  There  is  about  his  work  nothing  of  that  quick,  unerri 
nip  which  marks  the  fingers  of  a  modem  compositor,  as  they 
am<»ig  the  lype,  and  seize  the  very  letter  wanted  in  a  trice.  W: 
quiet  and  steady  pace,  and  many  a  thoughtful  pause,  his  fing 
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bravel  throngli  their  task.    The  master  printer  in  his  fiirred  gown 

moves  through  the  room,  directs  the  wedging  of  a  page  or  sheet, 

and  then  resumes  his  high  stool,  to  complete  the  reading  of  a  proof 

polled  freshly  from  the  press.     The  worker  of  the  press  has  found 

the  haUs  or  dabbers,  with  which  the  form  of  types  is  inked, 

unfit  for  use.     He  must  make  firesh  ones;  so  down  he  sits  with 

law  sbeep-skin  and  carded  wool,  to  stuff  the  ball  and  tie  it  round 

tlie  handle  of  the  dab.    Till  this  is  done,  the  press-work  is  at  a 

stand.    But  there  is  no  hurry  in  the  Almonry;  and  all  the  better 

thisyfor  the  imperfection  of  the  machinery  makes  great  care  necessary 

on  the  part  of  the  workmen.    Then,  suppose  the  proofs  corrected, 

and  the  sheets,  or  pages  rather,  printed  ofi^  the  binder*s  work 

^ins.    Strong  and  solid  work  was  this  old  binding.    When  the 

leaves  were  sewed  together  in  a  frame — a  rude  original  of  that  still 

'  used— they  were  hammered  well  to  make  them  flat^  and  the  back 

was  thickly  overlaid  with  paste  and  glue.     Then  came  the  enclos- 

^g  of  the  paper  in  boards — ^veritable  boards — thick  pieces  of 

>i7ood  like  the  panel  of  a  door,  covered  outside  with  embossed 

^d  gilded  leather,  and  thickly  studded  with  brass  nails,  whose 

(ornamental  heads  shone  in  manifold  rows.    Thick  brass  comers 

^Qd  solid  clasps  completed  the  fortification  of  the  book,  which 

Was  made  to  last  for  centuries.     Half  a  dozen  such  volumes  used 

^6n  to  form  an  extensive  and  valuable  library. 

The  book  which  is  considered  to  have  been  the  earliest  work 
fc>m  the  Westminster  press,  is  that  entitled  The  Game 
and  Playe  of  the  Ghessey  translated  out  of  the  French,     1474 
fyiiysshid  the  last  day  of  Marches  1474.    A  second  edition      a.d. 
of  this  work  was  the  first  English  book  illustrated  with 
Wood-cats.    A  fable  about  the  oidgin  of  chess;  an  account  of  the 
offices,  or  powers,  of  the  various  pieces;  and  a  prayer  for  the  pros- 
l^ty  of  Edward  and  England,  make  up  the  four  treatises  into 
vhidi  the  «  Game  of  Chesse"  is  divided. 

Sixty-five  works,  translated  and  original,  are  assigned  to  the 
P^  and  the  press  of  Caxton,  who  seems  to  have  supplied  nearly 
aQ  the  copy  that  was  set  up  in  the  side-chapel,  or  disused  Scrip- 
toriumi  where  his  printing  was  done.    His  old  business  tact  stood 
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well  to  liiin  in  his  publisliing  and  bookselling  transactions.  W( 
have  stUl  a  hand-bill  in  his  largest  type,  calling  on  all  who  wanted 
cheap  books  to  come  and  buy  at  the  Almoniy.  We  find  hini, 
when  undertaking  the  pa1>lication  of  the  Golden  Legend — i 
large,  double-columned  work  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  wood-cuts — securing  the  promise  of  Lord 
Arundel  to  take  a  reasonable  number  of  copies,  and,  moreoyer, 
to  reward  the  printer  with  a  yearly  gift  of  venison — a  buck  in 
summer,  and  a  doe  in  winter. 

So,  for  some  seventeen  years,  Cazton  laboured  on  at  his  Englist 
printing.  The  man  who,  at  fifty-nine,  had  gone  to  Cologne  to  learr 
a  new  trade  when  his  life's  work  seemed  nearly  done,  still  inkec 
the  types  and  worked  the  lever  of  the  press,  when  the  weight  o: 
nearly  fourscore  years  hung  upon  his  &ame. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  door  of  the  printing-office  was 
shut,  and  the  clank  of  the  press  was  unheard  within 
1491  William  Caxton  was  dead.  The  rude  school-boy  of  th^ 
▲.D.  Kentish  Weald — ^the  blithe  apprentice  of  Cheapside — ^th« 
keen  mercer,  well  known  in  every  Flemish  stall — ^th^ 
trusted  retainer  of  the  house  of  Burgundy — the  grey-haired  learns 
at  Cologne — the  old  printer  of  Westminster — ^had  played  out  Id- 
many  parts,  and  had  entered  into  his  rest  Another  sorrowfis 
time  came  for  his  faithful  little  band  of  printers,  when,  with  th. 
glare  of  torches  and  the  deep  tolling  of  a  bell,  they  laid  their  hoar^ 
chief  in  the  grave  at  St.  Margaret's  Church,  not  far  from  the  seen, 
of  his  daily  toils  and  triumphs. 

Wtnktn  db  Wosde,  a  foreigner  who  had  long  assisted  Caxtoi 
at  his  press,  kept  up  the  good  work,  and  probably  at  first  in  the  olc 
placa  There  is  something  touching  in  the  devotion  to  his  deac 
master  which  he  displays,  in  uniting  the  monogram  of  Caxton 
with  the  blazing  suns  and  clustering  grapes  that  adorn  his  own 
trade-device.  Four  hundred  and  eight  works  are  assigned  to 
Wynkyn's  press. 

Another  of  Cazton's  assistants — one  Eichabd  Pti^sok,  a  native 
of  Normandy — set  up  after  a  time  in  business  for  himself,  and 
throve  so  well,  that  he  received  the  somewhat  valuable  appcnnt 
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ment  of  King's  Printer,  being  first  on  the  long  list  of  those  who 
bays  borne  the  title.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  works  are  said  to 
have  been  printed  by  Pynson. 

These  were  the  men  who  printed  oar  earliest  English  books. 
Their  types  have  been  mnltiplied  by  millions,  and  their  presses 
by  hundreds.  A  little  silver  coin  can  now  buy  the  book  for 
^bich  Cazton  charged  a  piece  of  gold.  The  British  cottage  is 
indeed  a  poor  one  which  cannot  show  some  volumes  as  well  printed 
iuid  as  finely  bound  as  his  finest  works.  Bejoicing,  as  we  do,  in 
the  coimtless  blessings  which  the  Press  has  given  to  Britain,  let  us 
not  forget  that  arched  room  in  old  Westminster,  where  our  earliest 
pnnter  bent  his  silvered  head  over  the  first  proof-sheets  of  the 
"Gameof  Cheae^^ 


I' 
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Thomas  Mobe,  who  takes  rank  as  the  leading  writer  daring  thi 
second  era  of  our  literature,  was  bom  in  Milk  Street,  London,  ii 
1480.  Having  learned  some  Latin  in  Threadneedle  Street  fron 
Nicholas  Hart,  he  became  in  his  fifteenth  year  a  page  in  the  house 
hold  of  Cardinal  Morton,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Her 
his  sharp  and  ready  wit  attracted  so  much  notice  that  the  arch 
bishop  prophesied  great  things  for  him ;  and  a  dean  of  St  Paul's 
one  of  the  most  noted  scholars  of  the  day,  used  to  say  that  ther 
was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young  Thomas  More 
Devoted  to  the  law  by  his  good  father,  who  was  a  justice  ii 
the  King's  Bench,  More  went  to  Oxford  at  seventeen.;  and  here 
in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  old  Sir  John,  who  dreaded  lest  the  sedue 
tions  of  Homer  and  Plato  might  cast  the  grave  sages  of  the  laT 
too  much  into  the  shade,  he  studied  Greek  under  Grocyn.  An( 
not  only  did  he  study  it  con  amor^f  hnt  he  wrote  to  the  Universit; 
a  powerful  letter  in  defence  of  this  new  branch  of  learning 
inveighing  strongly  against  the  Trojans,  as  the  opponents  of  Greel 
had  begun  to  call  themselves.  The  leading  Anti-Grecians  wen 
the  senior  clergy,  who  were  too  old  or  too  lazy  to  sit  down  to  th< 
Greek  alphabet  and  grammar;  and  who,  besides,  feared  that  i 
Greek  and  Hebrew  were  studied,  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Yul 
gate  might  be  shaken.  At  Oxford,  More  won  the  friendship  o 
the  eminent  Erasmus;  and  though  the  Dutchman  was  thirty  an< 
the  English  boy  only  seventeen,  the  attachment  was  mutoa 
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and  80  strong,  that  it  was  only  severed  by  death.  Here,  too,  he 
wrote  many  English  poems  of  considerable  merit  These  snow- 
drops of  our  literature,  flowerets  of  a  day  hovering  between  wiater 
And  spring,  might  pass  unnoticed  aitiong  the  gay  blooms  of  a  sum- 
mer garden,  but  rising  in  pale  beauty  from  the  frozen  ground,  they 
are  loved  and  welcomed  as  the  harbingers  of  brighter  days. 

A  few  notes  of  his  rapid  rise  must  suffice  here.  Appointed  reader, 
that  is,  lecturer,  at  Fumival's  Inn,*  he  soon  became  a  popular 
lawyer ;  and  we  find  him  expounding  not  only  the  English  law, 
but  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  This  mixture  of  theology  and 
law  was  commaon  in  those  days,  when  churchmen  alone  were 
chancellors.  Running  down  occasionally  into  Essex  from  his 
chambers  near  the  Charter  House,  for  a  breath  of  country  air,  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  lady  named  Jane  Colt,  whom  he  soon  married. 
Under. Henry  \1L  he  became  Under-Sheriff  of  London ;  and  when 
"■user  Henry's  spendthrift  son  wore  the  crown,  he  still  rose  in 
fevour  and  in  fortune.  Employed  on  many  continental  missions, 
he  became  a  Privy  Councillor,  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1523  Speaker  of  the  Commons.  While  filling  the  Speaker's  chair 
he  incurred  the  anger  of  Wolsey,  who  strove  to  injure  him  with 
^e  ting.  But  the  magnificent  cardinal's  own  feet  were  then  on 
qnaiing,  slippery  ground,  and  when  in  1529  he  fell  with  a  great 
^  More  stepped  on  to  the  chancellor's  bench. 

We  have  pleasant  domestic  pictures  of  the  home  at  Chelsea, 
Unbosomed  among  flowers  and  apple-trees,  where  the  great  lawyer 
fived  m  tranqun  happiness  with  his  wife  and  children.  Thither 
often  on  a  summer  afternoon,  after  his  day  at  court  was  done,  be 
used  to  carry  his  friend  Erasmus  in  his  eight-oared  barge.  Gravely 
fiweet  was  the  talk  at  the  six  o'clock  supper,  and  during  the 
twilight  stroll  by  the  river.  The  king,  too,  often  came  out  to  dine 
with  the  Mores,  sometimes  uninvited,  when  the  good  but  fiissy 
lady  of  the  house  (not  Jane  Colt,  but  a  second  wife,  Alice,  seven 
years  older  than  her  husband)  was  in  a  desperate  state  until  she 
had  got  her  best  scarlet  gown  put  trimly  on,  to  do  honour  to  his 

•  Th«  law-ictaools,  such  as  FuralvaVs  Inn  and  T.Incoln's  Inn,  were  so  called  becanse  they 
vera  onoe  mod  aa-tlie  inns  or  town-houses  of  noblemen.  Compai-e  the  French  use  of  "  UotfiL* 
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Iiiglmess.  So  familiar  were  the  king  and  his  chancellor,  thai 
they  walked  in  the  garden,  the  royal  arm  often  lay  round  More's  i 
Yet,  a  few  years  later,  that  neck  bled  on  the  block  by  a  royal  oi 
For  more  than  two  years  More  held  the  office  of  chancellor, 
charging  its  high  duties  with  singular  purity.  While  it  has  1 
said  of  his  predecessor,  Wolsey,  that  no  suitor  need  apply  to 
whose  fingers  were  not  tipped  with  gold,  we  read  of  More  refo 
heavy  bribes,  and  sitting  in  an  open  hall  to  hear  in  person 
petitions  of  the  poor.  The  rock  on  which  Wolsey  had  gone  d 
lay  ahead  of  More,  who  saw  it  with  an  anxious  but  undau 
heart  His  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  steer  an  honest,  strai 
forward  course.  The  king,  who  was  bent  upon  marrying  A 
Boleyn,  pressed  the  chancellor  urgently  for  an  opinion  on  the  < 
expecting,  no  doubt,  that  a  man  who  owed  his  commanding  { 
tion  to  royal  favour  would  not  dare  to  thwart  the  royal  wilL 
Henry  was  mistaken  in  his  man.  Bather  than  give  an  opi 
which  must  have  been  against  the  king,  More  laid  down  the  i 

of  his  high  office.    A  reverse  of  fortune  so  great  see 

1532     to  cast  no  shadow  upon  his  joyous  spirit     Quietly  re 

A.D.       ing  his  style  of  living,  he  brightened  his  humble  h 

with  the  same  gentle,  gleaming  wit,  which  bad  g 
lustre  to  his  splendid  days.  Poor  Mistress  Alice,  who  had  loved 
grandeur  of  being  a  chancellor's  lady,  did  not  take  so  kindl 
the  change.  But  worse  was  yet  to  come.  To  thwart  Henry 
Eighth  was  a  capital  offence.  More  must  yield  or  die.  An  attei 
soon  abandoned  however,  was  made  to  involve  him  in  the  d 
of  the  girl  called  "  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent"  Summoned  to  I 
beth  in  April  1534,  he  left  for  the  last  time  his  well-loved  Che 
home.  Txuning,  as  he  hurried  to  his  boat,  he  caught  the 
glimpse  of  its  dear  flower-beds  through  the  wicket^  beyond  w 
he  would  not  suffer  his  family  to  pass.  His  refusal  to  take 
oath,  which  acknowledged  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Bd 
to  be  lawful,  so  enraged  Henry  tfhat  he  was  cast  into  the  To 
where  he  lay  for  a  year.  His  l^etters  to  his  daughter  Margj 
written  from  that  prison  with  a\  coal,  are  touching  memorials  < 
great  and  loving  heart  \,i' 
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At  last  he  was  placed  at  the  bar  at  Westminster^  on  a  charge, 
of  which  the  leading  points  were  his  opposition  to  the  royal 
maniage^  and  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  He  was  found  guilty  and  hurried  back  to  prison.  As 
he  landed  at  the  Tower  wharf,  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  rush- 
ing forward  in  spite  of  the  bristling  halberds  that  shut  him  in, 
flung  her  arms  round  him,  and,  mingling  her  bright  hair  with  his 
grizzled  beard,  kissed  him  over  and  over  again  amid  the  sobs  and 
tears  of  all  around. 

Without  endorsing  the  opinions  of  this  man,  we  may  freely  and 
honestly  admire  his  excelling  genius,  his  noble  courage,  and  his 
gentle  heart  *  The  wit  that  sparkled  from  Cardinal  Morton's  rosy 
page,  that  in  bachelor  days  lit  the  gloomy  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
liin,  and  added  new  lustre  to  the  hospitalities  of  Chelsea,  shone 
bright  as  ever  on  the  scaflfold,  undimmed  even  by  the  cruel  glint- 
ing of  the  headsman's  axe.  As  he  climbed  the  crazy  timbers 
where  he  was  to  die,  he  said  gaily  to  the  lieutenant,  "  I  pray  you 
Bee  me  safe  up  ;  and  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself" 
His  head  was  fixed  on  the  spikes  of  London  Bridge;  but  his  brave 
^^hter  Margaret  caused  it  to  be  taken  down,  and  when  she  died, 
^^  years  after,  it  was  buried  in  her  grave.  And  so  mouldered 
^gether  into  common  dust  as  great  a  brain  and  as  true  a  heart 
as  ever  England  held. 

More's  fame  as  a  writer  rests  on  two  works,  written  during  that 
«appy  period  of  his  Hfe,  when,  as  Under-Sheriff  of  London  and  a 
"^  lawyer,  he  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  and  the 
solid  advantage  of  an  income  amounting  to  £4000  or  £5000  a 
y^.  His  Life  and  Rdgn  of  Edward  F.,  written  about  1513,  is 
not  only  the  first  English  work  deserving  the  name  of  history,  but 
is  farther  remarkable  as  being  our  earliest  specimen  of  classical 
English  prose.  The  character  of  Richard  III.  is  here  painted  in 
tlie  darkest  colours.  But  More's  Utopia  has  had  a  wider  fame. 
In  flowing  Latin  he  describes  the  happy  state  of  an  island,  which 
^  discovered  by  one  B^phael  Hythloday  (learner  of  trifles),  a  sup- 
posed companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  The  place  is  called  Utopia, 
^hich  simply  means  "  Nowhere,"  from  av  tottos.    A  re^ufcUa^  ^t 
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whicli  the  foundation  idea  is  borrowed  from  Flato,  althougli  1 
details  are  More's,  has  its  seat  in  this  favoured  land.  The  Utopi 
ships  lie  safe  within  the  horns  of  the  crescent-shaped  island;  : 
no  enemy  can  steer  through  the  rocks  that  guard  the  harboi 
mouth.  Every  house  in  the  fifty-four  walled  cities  has  a  laj 
garden ;  and  these  houses  are  exchanged  by  lot  every  ten  yea 
All  the  islanders  learn  agriculture;  but  all  have,  besides,  a  certj 
trade,  at  which  six  hours'  work,  and  no  more,  must  be  done  ev< 
day.  There  are  in  Utopia  no  taverns,  no  fashions  ever  changing,  f 
laws,  and  no  lawyers.  There,  war  is  considered  a  brutal  this 
hunting,  a  degrading  thing,  fit  only  for  butchers ;  and  finery 
foolish  thing, — for  who  that  could  see  sun  or  star  would  a 
for  jewela  This  work  was  composed  shortly  after  More's  retc 
from  the  Continent,  whither  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  £ru^ 
in  the  summer  of  1514.  His  other  works  are  chiefly  theologi* 
treatises,  written  against  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  and  Lai 
epigrams,  modelled  after  those  of  his  sarcastic  friend,  Erasmi 
He  stands  first,  too,  in  the  glorious  roll  of  our  parliamenta 
orators.  But,  unfortunately,  of  his  speeches  we  know  next 
nothing ;  for  an  orator's  fame  is  perishable,  too  often  fading  ii 
oblivion  almost  as  soon  as  death  has  quenched  his  eye  of  flai 
and  stilled  the  magical  music  of  his  voice. 

A  LETTER  FROM  SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

(1528.) 

Maistres  Alyce,  in  my  most  harty  wise  I  recommend  me  to  you ;  and  wher 
I  am  enfourmed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  losse  of  our  barnes  and  of  onr  nei 
bonrs  also,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein,  albeit  (saving  Gh)d's  pleasure)  i 
gret  pitie  of  so  much  good  come  lost,  yet  sith  it  hath  liked  hym  to  sende 
such  a  chaonce,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  bnt  also  to 
glad  of  his  visitacion.    He  sente  ns  all  that  we  have  loste :  and  sith  he  hath 
such  a  channce  taken  it  away  againe,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled.    Let  us  ne' 
grudge  ther  at,  but  take  it  in  good  worth,  and  hartely  thank  him,  as  well  fori 
versitie  as  for  prosperitie.    And  perad venture  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  h 
for  our  losse,  then  for  our  winning ;  for  his  wisdome  better  seeth  what  is  good  1 
vs  then  we  do  our  selves.     Therfore  I  pray  you  be  of  good  chore,  and  take 
the  howsold  with  you  to  church,  and  there  thanke  God,  both  for  that  he  h& 
given  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us,  vbi 
if  it  please  hym  he  can  encrease  when  he  will.    And  if  it  please  hym  to  leave 
yet  tesse,  at  his  pleasure  be  it. 
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I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  eosearohe  what  my  poore  neighboan  have  losie, 
tod  bid  ihem  take  no  thoaght  therfore :  for  and  I  shold  not  leave  myself  a  spone, 
there  shal  no  pore  neighbour  of  mine  here  no  losse  by  any  ohaance  happened  in 
my  hoQse.  I  pray  you  be  with  my  children  and  your  household  merry  in  Qtod. 
And  derise  some  what  with  your  frendes,  what  waye  wer  best  to  take,  for  pro* 
^(m  to  be  made  for  come  for  our  household,  and  for  sede  thys  yere  comming, 
if  ye  thinke  it  good  that  we  kepe  the  ground  stil  in  our  handes.  And  whether  ye 
think  it  good  that  we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sodenlve 
tluu  to  leaye  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  of  our  £urme  till  we  have  som- 
what  adnsed  us  thereon.  How  beit  if  we  have  more  nowe  then  ye  shall  node, 
and  whidi  can  get  them  other  maisters,  ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But 
I  wonld  not  that  any  man  were  sodenly  sent  away  he  wote  nere  wether. 

At  my  oomming  hither  I  perceived  none  other  but  that  I  shold  tary  still  with 
^  Kinges  Qraoe.  But  now  I  shal  (I  think)  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
^  next  weke  to  come  home  and  se  you :  and  then  shall  we  further  devyse 
together  uppon  all  thinges,  what  order  shal  be  best  to  take.  And  thus  as 
i)^ly  kn  you  well  with  all  our  children  as  ye  can  wishe.  At  Woodeatok  the 
tiiiide  daye  of  Septembre  by  the  hand  of 

your  louing  husbande, 

Thomas  Morh  Knight. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

WILLIAM   TTNDALE. 

Born  abont  1477  AJ) Strangled  1536  AJ). 
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Tutor  to  Sir  John  Welsh. 
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Bomphrey  Monmouth. 
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llie  New  Testament 
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WiLLLA^T  Tyndale  is  Celebrated  among  our  writers  as  a  trar 
of  the  New  TestameDt  into  English.  What  WycMe  had 
for  his  countrymen  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Tyndale  und 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry. 

Of  Tyndale's  birth  and  boyhood  we  know  positively  nothu 
yond  the  statement  of  Fox,  that  he  was  bom  on  the  bord 
Wales,  and  brought  up  from  childhood  at  Oxford,  Graduat 
that  university,  he  went  to  spend  some  time  at  Cambridge, 
powers  as  a  linguist  and  his  great  love  for  the  Scriptur 
specially  noted  by  his  early  biographer.  The  next  scene  oft 
was  the  house  of  Sir  John  Welsh,  a  knight  of  Gloucestershir< 
employed  him  as  tutor  to  his  children.  This  honourabl 
troublesome  office  was  most  creditably  filled  by  the  Oxford 
who  met  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  good  knight  most  of  th( 
ing  country  clergymen.  The  talk  naturally  tiuned  very  ofter 
the  religious  opinions  of  such  men  as  Luther  and  Erasmus 
in  these  conversations  Tyndale  took  a  most  conspicuous  part, 
declaring  his  sympathy  with  the  Reformers,  and  his  desire- 
lus  purpose — that  every  English  ploughboy  should  soon  knc 
Scriptures  welL  Hesigning  his  tutorship  to  seek  a  safer  pla 
preached  for  some  time  at  Bristol  and  through  the  surroi] 
country,  and  then  went  to  London,  his  big  brain  bursting  ^ 
glorious  thought  He  would  translate  the  New  Testament 
the  original  Greek,  and  thus  feed  the  hungering  English  ; 
with  the  bread  of  life. 
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Wycliffe's  Bible  had  become,  in  the  changes  which  more  than 
one  liundred  stirring  years  had  brought  upon  the  English  lan- 
goage,  a  book  imreadable  but  by  a  learned  few.     Disappointed  in 
his  attempt  to  secure  the  protection  of  Tonstal,  the  learned  Bishop 
of  London,  Tyndale  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Alderman 
Humphrey  Monmouth,  a  rich  London  merchant,  whose  heart  was 
1  in  the  good  work.     This  honest  man,  keeping  the  poor  scholar  in 
I   his  house  for  six  months,  would  gladly  have  seen  his  fiiend  fare 
l^^tter  than  on  sodden  meat  and  small  single  beer.     But  Tyndale 
Would,  if  given  his  own  way,  take  nothing  else.     The  kindness  of 
Monmouth  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  made  Tyndale  an  allowance 
of  ilO  a  year,  which  enabled  him  to  set  in  earnest  about  his  grand 
design.     Travelling  into  Germany,  Tyndale  saw  and  talked  with 
Lnther,  and  settled  finally  at  Antwerp.     There  he  finished  his 
Trandation  of  the  New  Testament,     The  first  edition,  printed 
probably  at  Wittenberg,  was  published  in  1525  or  1526.     An 
improved  and  altered  version  appeared  in  1534.     The  run  upon 
the  book,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  was  very  great 
Copies  poured  by  hundreds  from  the  foreign  presses  into  England, 
In  yain  the  terrors  of  the  Church  were  threatened  and  inflicted 
^pon  the  sellers  and  owners  of  Tyndale's  Testament.     The  trans- 
lator's brother  and  two  others  were  sentenced,  for  distributing 
oopies,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £18,840,  Os.  lOd,;  and,  moreover,  had  to 
ride^  facing  the  horse's  tail,  with  many  copies  of  the  condemned 
Volume  tacked  to  their  clothes,  as  far  as  Cheapside,  where  a  nre 
Wazed  to  bum  the  books.     Conscious  how  utterly  feeble  such 
^bitions  were  as  a  means  of  checking  the  new  doctrines,  Tonstal 
applied  to  Sir  Thomas  More  for  help ;  and   More,  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Romish  Church,  dipping  his  pen  in  gall, — with 
which,  however,  the  honey  of  his  better  nature  often  mingled, — 
iPTote  many  fierce  and  bitter  things  of  Tyndale  and  Tyndale's  works. 
The  Five  Books  of  Moses^  translated  from  the  Hebrew  partly  by 
T^iidale,  were  printed  at  Hamburg  in  1530;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  same  industrious  pen  produced  an  English  version  of  the 
Bock  of  Jonah,     Such  work,  added  to  the  composition  of  many 
English  tracts  for  sale  in  England,  written  in  defence  of  his  re- 
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ligious  Opinions,  filled  the  days,  and  many  of  the  nights  too,  of  tl 
good  man.  Nor  was  the  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  brain  by  ni^ 
and  day  all  that  Tyndale  gave  to  the  service  of  his  Master.  Wi 
out  straining  the  figure  far,  we  can  truly  say  that  his  Bible  y 
written  with  his  blood.  One  Henry  Philips,  English  student 
Louvain,  by  the  basest  treachery  betrayed  him  in  1534  into  t 
hands  of  the  Emperor's  officers  at  Brussels ;  near  which  city, 

the  Castle  of  Yilvoord,  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  : 

A  .D.     eighteen  months.    Then,  tried  and  condemned  for  here: 

1636    he  was  strangled  at  the  stakes,  and  his  dead  body  in 

burned  to  ashes.     His  dying  words  were,  "  O  Lord,  op 
the  King  of  England's  eyes  !'* 

Tyndale's  English  is  considered,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  i 
remarkably  pure  and  forcible.  His  New  Testament  rani 
among  our  best  classics.  Tyndale  also  possessed  such  a  knoi 
ledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  as  was  rare  in  his  da} 
and  this,  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  stamps  his  booi 
with  no  common  value. 

FROM  TYNDALE'S  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Jesas  answered  and  sayde :  A  oertayne  man  descended  from  Jemsalem  In< 
Jericho.  And  fell  into  the  hondes  off  theves  whych  robbed  hym  off  his  raymei 
and  wonded  hym  and  departed  leyynge  him  halfe  deed.  And  yt  chaunsedtb) 
there  cam  a  certayne  preste  that  same  waye  and  saw  hym  and  passed  by.  Ai 
lyke  wyse  a  levite  when  he  was  come  neye  to  the  place  went  and  loked  on  by 
and  passed  by.  Then  a  certayne  Samaritane  as  he  iomyed  cam  neye  vnto  hi 
and  behelde  hym  and  had  compassion  on  hym  and  cam  to  hym  and  bounds  vp! 
hys  wondes  and  ponred  in  wyne  and  oyle  and  layed  hym  on  his  beasts  ai 
brought  hym  to  a  common  hostry,  and  drest  him.  And  on  the  morowe  when 
departed  he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gave  them  to  the  host  and  said  unto  hii 
Take  care  of  him  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  above  tliis  when  I  come  agaj 
I  will  recompenoe  the.  Which  nowe  of  these  thre  thynkest  thou  was  neii^bo 
unto  him  that  fell  into  the  theves  hondes ?  And  h«  answered:  He  that  sben 
mercy  on  hym.    Then  sayd  Jesus  vnto  hym.  Goo  and  do  thou  lyke  wyse. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TH0KA8  CSLAJSKE^,  ARCHBISHOP  OP  CAHTEBBUBT. 
Born  1489  AJ) Burned  1556  A.D. 
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After  some  years  of  study,  sporting,  and  teacliing  at  Cambridge, 
Thomas  Cranmer,  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  bom  in  1489,  at 
Adacton  in  Nottinghamshire,  went  on  a  visit  to  Waltham  Abbey 
ifl  Essex,  where  lived  a  Mr.  Cressy,  the  father  of  some  of  his 
college  pupils.  It  happened  that  King  Henry  VIII.,  returning 
fi^  a  royal  progress,  stayed  a  night  at  Waltham;  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  day,  his  suite  were  lodged  in  the  various 
houses  of  the  place.  Cranmer  met  Fox,  the  royal  almoner,  and 
Gardiner,  the  royal  secretary,  at  supper  in  his  friend  Cress/s ; 
and  when  the  table-talk  turned  upon  the  king's  divorce,  which  was 
then  the  great  topic  of  the  time,  he  suggested  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  Universities  of  Europa  "The 
om  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear,"  said  Henry,  next  day, 
when  he  heard  of  the  remark.  And  from  that  day  Cranmer  was 
ft  made  man. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the  great  career  of  Cranmer 

38  a  politician  and  a  churchman.      His  literary  character  and 

works  alone  claim  our  notice.      The  part  which  he  played  in  the 

shifting  scenes  of  the  English  Beformation  may  be  read  in  the 

annals  of  our  Tudor  Sovereigns.   In  March  1 533  he  was  consecrated 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  qualifying  his  oath  of  obedience  to 

the  pope  with  the  statement,  "  that  he  did  not  intend  by  this  oath 

to  restrain  himself  from  anything  that  he  was  bound  to  either  by 

his  duty  to  God  or  the  king  or  the  countiy.'' 

After  escaping,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VEIL,  the  double  danger 
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arising  from  the  king's  capricious  ferocity  and  the  insidious  hatn 

of  the  anti-reform  party,  Cranmer  became,  during  the  reign 

Henry's  gentle  son  Edward,  a  leader  of  the  English  Eeformati* 

and  a  f oimder  of  the  English  Church.     A  few  years  later,  imd 

poor,  ill-tempered,  misguided  Mary,  having  been  indue 

1666     in  the  gloom  of  a  prison  cell  to  sign  a  denial  of  his  Prot( 

A.D,       tant  belief, — ^a  deed  which  he  afterwards  utterly  repeal- 

^he  underwefit  at  Oxford  that  baptism  of  fire  which  h 

purified  his  memory  fi-om  every  stain.     Cranmer^s  great  fault  w 

a  want  of  decision  and  firmness.  . 

There  is  a  book,  which  ranks  with  our  Bible  and  the  "^tj^tM 
as  containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  unadult 
English  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature, 
is  The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer^  used  by  the  Episcopal  Churches 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  Cranmer  the  merit  of  compilii 
this  beautiful  service-book  is  chiefly  due.  The  old  Latin  Missj 
used  in  various  forms  all  over  England,  was  taken  to  pieces;  mai 
parts  of  it  were  discarded,  especially  the  legends  and  the  praye 
to  saints,  and  what  remained  was  re-cast  in  an  English  moul 
The  litany,  differing  only  in  a  single  petition  from  that  now  rea 
was  added  as  a  new  feature  of  the  service.  By  an  Act  of  Pari: 
ment^  passed  in  1648,  all  ministers  were  ordered  to  use  the  Bo 
of  Common  Prayer  in  the  celebration  of  Divine  service.  A: 
ever  since,  that  sweet  and  solemn  music  of  King  Edward's  LituTj 
has  been  heard  in  our  lands,  rising  through  the  sacred  silence 
many  churches  when  the  Sabbath  bells  have  ceased  to  chima 

A  book  of  Twelve  Homilies^  or  sermons,  was  also  prepared  und 
the  superintendence  of  Cranmer,  for  the  use  of  those  clergym( 
who  were  not  able  to  write  sermons  for  themselves.  The  need 
such  a  work  shows  us  how  far  behind  the  lower  clergy  then  wei 
even  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  their  own  tongue.  Four  of  the 
Homilies  are  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Cranmer. 

His  third  great  literary  work  was  his  superintendence  of  a  i 
vised  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  commonly  called  eitt 
Crawmen's  Bible  from  his  share  in  its  publication,  or  t 
Oreai  BMe  from  its  comparative  size.      This  edition,  whi 
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eame  out  in  1 540,  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  Tjmdale's 
version.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  were  carefully  con- 
sulted, and  the  English  was  compared  with  them,  many  of  the 
proof-sheets — ^perhaps  aU  of  them — ^passing  under  Cranmer's  pen. 
Cranmer's  extant  original  works  are  very  many,  and  possess 
considerable  merit ;  but  his  literary  reputation  will  always  rest 
mainly  on  the  fact  that  he  was  what  we  may  call  editor-in-chief 
of  those  three  great  works  of  the  English  Eeformation  already 
noticed, — ^the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Twelve  Homilies,  and 
the  Great  Bible. 
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HENRT  EOWASB,  EABL  OF  SUBBEY. 
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For  two  reasons  the  brilliant  but  unhappy  Surrey  holds  a  fc 
most  place  in  the  annals  of  our  English  literature.  He  was, 
far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  writer  of  English  blank  verse,  s 
he  gave  to  English  poetry  a  refinement  and  polish  for  which 
search  in  vain  among  his  predecessors. 

His  father  was  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  his  motl 
Elizabeth,  was  a  daughter  of  the  great  house  of  Buckingham.    I 
Surrey  had  more  from  Heaven  than  noble  birth  could  give,  for 
sacred  fire  of  poetry  burned  in  his  breast.     Of  his  boyhood 
know  nothing  certain.     Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and 
darling  of  a  splendid  Court,  he  yet  won  a  soldier's  laurels  b 
in  Scotland  and  in  France. '    But  his  fame  was  not  to  be  car 
out  only  with  a  sword.    Travelling  into  Italy,  he   "tasted 
sweet  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  poesie,"  £ 
returned  home  to  re-cast  in  the  elegant  mould  of  his  accomplisl 
mind  the  metres  of  his  native  land. 

At  home,  however,  he  became  involved  in  many  troubles.  So 
of  these  resulted  from  the  escapades  of  his  own  youthful  fo! 
He  was  once  imprisoned  for  rioting  in  the  streets  at  night  i 
breaking  windows  with  a  cross-bow.  But  other  and  graver  e 
came.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  reign,  when  "  Bluff  Bang  H 
had  become  "  Bloated  King  Hal,"  and  all  the  courtly  circle  i 
that  the  huge  heap  of  wickedness  was  sinking  into  the  gn 
Hiere  arose  a  keen  contest  between  the  noble  houses  of  How 
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and  Seymour.  sThe  element  of  religious  strife  added  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  feeling  which  grew  up  between  these  two  rival  families ; 
for  tlie  Howards  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
the  head  of  the  Seymours,  was  a  secret  friend  of  the  Beformation. 
The  grand  aim  of  Hertford  was  to  secure  the  protectorship  of  his 
young  nephew  Prince  Edward  when  the  old  king  was  dead.  Surrey 
and  his  father  Norfolk,  standing  in  the  way,  must  perisL  The  thing 
vas  easy  to  do;  the  name  of  Howard  was  poison  to  the  king, 
^ho  had  already  soiled  their  proud  escutcheon  with  an  ugly 
smear  of  blood,  drawn,  four  years  earlier,  from  the  fair  neck  of 
his  fifth  wife.  Arrested  for  treason,  the  father  and  the 
son,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  capture,  were  hurried  Dec.  13, 
hy  different  ways  to  the  Tower.  Surrey  was  tried  at  1546 
Gnildhall  on  a  flimsy  charge  of  treason,  supported  chiefly  A.D. 
"7  the  fact  that  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  on  his  shield  with  those  of  his  own  family.  This 
^as  tortured  into  a  proof  that  he  aimed  at  the  throne.  He  had 
long  worn  these  arms,  he  said,  even  in  the  king's  own  sight;  and 
the  heralds  had  allowed  him  to  do  so  in  virtue  of  his  royal 
descent  In  spite  of  these  simple  truths,  and  the  noble  eloquence 
of  his  defence,  the  poet  was  doomed  to  die;  and  on  the  19th  of 
January  1547  his  bright  hair,  all  dabbled  in  blood,  swept  th« 
^^  of  the  scaffold.  Eight  days  later,  the  blood-stained  Henry 
^ed,  just  in  time  to  save  from  the  block  the  head  of  Norfolk, 

Hose  execution  had  been  arranged  for  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Surrey's  literary  merits  have  been  already  noticed.     Dr.  Nott, 

who  edited  Surrey's  works,  claims  for  the  poet  the  honour  of 

having  revolutionized  English  poetry,  by  substituting  lines  of  fixed 

length,  where  the  accents  fall  evenly,  for  the  rhythmical  lines  of 

earlier  poets,  in  which  the  number  of  syllables  is  irregular,  and 

the  equality  of  the  lines  requires  to  be  kept  up  by  certain  pauses 

or  cadences  of  the  voice.   But  recent  writers  have  shown  that  this 

theory  cannot  be  maintained.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Craik,  "  The 

true  merit  of  Surrey  is,  that  he  restored  to  our  poetiy  a  correctness, 

polish,  and  general  spirit  of  refinement,  such  as  it  had  not  known 
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Bince  Chaucer's  tiine;  and  of  which,  therefore,  in  the  langoag 
now  spoken,  there  was  no  previous  example  whatever."  I 
Chaucer,  he  caught  his  inspiration  from  the  great  bards  of  It 
and  sat  especially  at  the  feet  of  PetrarcL  In  his  puri£ca 
of  English  verse,  he  did  good  service  by  casting  out  those  clu 
Latin  words,  with  which  the  lines  of  even  Dunbar  are  hea 
clogged. 

The  poems  of  Petrarch  ring  the  changes  in  exquisite  music 
his  love  for  Laura.  So  the  love-verses  of  Surrey  are  filled  i 
the  praises  of  the  fair  G^raldine,  whom  Horace  Walpole  has  t 
to  identify  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  a  daughter  of 
Earl  of  Kildare.  If  this  be  so,  Oeraldine  was  only  a  gir 
thirteen  when  the  poet,  already  married  to  Frances  Vere  for 
jreaTS,  sang  of  her  beaniy  and  her  virtue.  It  is  no  unlikely  tl 
that  Surrey,  an  instinctive  lover  of  the  beautiful,  was  smitten  ^ 
a  deep  admiration  of  the  fresh,  young,  girlish  face  of  one— 

*'  StandlDg  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  rirer  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet** 

« 

Such  a  feeling  could  exist — it  often  has  existed — in  the  pc 
breast,  free  from  aU  mingling  of  sin,  and  casting  no  shadow 
reproach  upon  a  husband's  loyalty. 

Surrey's  chief  work  was  the  translation  into  English  hk 
verse  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  hooks  of  VirgiVs  "  j^neid,^^  S 
think  that  he  borrowed  this  verse  from  Italy;  Dr.  Nott  supp 
that  he  got  the  hint  from  Gavin  Douglas,  the  Scottish  transl 
of  VirgiL  Wherever  the  gem  was  found,  Surrey  has  given  i 
English  Hterature ;  a  rough  gem,  indeed,  at  firsts  and  shining  wi 
dim,  uncertain  gleam,  but  soon,  beneath  Shakspere's  magic  h; 
leaping  forth  to  the  sight  of  men,  a  diamond  of  the  first  wi 
Hashing  with  a  thousand  coloured  lights. 

Surrey  is  said  to  have  written  also  the  first  English  Sonnet 

*  The  Sonnet  is  borrowed  from  the  Italian.  It  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  two  of  it 
■tansas  having  fonr  lines  each,  and  Che  others  thf  ee  lines.  The  rhymes  are  arrange 
cording  to  a  psrtlciilar  mlft 
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FROM  SURREY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  VIRGIL. 

(fottbth  book.) 

But  now  the  wounded  qaene  witli  hearie  care 
Throwgh  ont  the  yaines  doth  nonrishe  ay  the  pla^, 
Surprised  with  blind  flame,  and  to  her  minde 
Gan  to  resort  the  prowes  of  the  man 
And  honor  of  his  race,  whiles  on  her  brest 
Imprinted  stake  his  wordes  and  forme  of  face, 
Ne  to  her  lymmes  care  graunteth  quiet  rest. 
The  next  morowe  with  Phoebus  lampe  the  erthe 
Alightned  dere,  and  eke  the  dawninge  daye 
The  shadowe  danke  gan  from  the  pole  remoYe. 


SONNET    ON   SPRING. 
(modern  SPXLLIirO.) 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  biings,  [stpeei 

With  green  hath  clad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale.  [aUo 

The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings ; 

The  turtle  to  her  make  hath  told  her  tale.  [maie 

Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs  ; 

The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale. 

The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings  ; 

The  hsheaJUte  with  new  repaired  scale ;  [Jhat 

The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings  ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursneth  the  flies  mutle  ;  [stmaJl 

The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings  ;  [miseea 

Winter  is  worn  that  w^  the  flowers  hale.  [evil 

And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 

Bach  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 
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POETS. 

Robert  Henrtson  was  chief  schoolmaster  at  Donf  ennline  abon#^ 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  longest  poem  is  the  f a— 
tament  of  Fair  Greseide,  in  which  Chaucer's  tale  of  "  Troilus  an3 
Creseide"  is  continued.  The  fine  ballad  of  Robin  and  MaJcyn^^ 
which  may  be  found  in  Percy's ''  Eeliques,"  is  ascribed  to  this  ac- 
complished man.  The  Moral  Fahlea  of  ^sop^  and  The  CrarmeiU 
of  Chide  Ladyes^  are  his  chief  remaining  works.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  some  time  before  1508. 

WiLLLAJi  Dunbar,  placed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  the  head  of 
Scottish  poets,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  deserving  more  prominence 
than  he  receives  here,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  East 
Lothian,  and  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  noble  house  of 
MarcL  This  Chaucer  of  the  North  graduated  at  St.  Andrews  as 
M.A.  in  1479.  Then,  assuming  the  grey  robe  of  the  Franciscans, 
he  travelled  for  some  years  in  Britain  and  France,  preaching  and 
begging,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  friars ;  and  he  afterwards 
visited  the  English  and  some  of  the  Continental  courts,  as  an 
attachi  to  certain  Scottish  embassies.  The  many-coloured  life  he 
thus  spent  is  clearly  reflected  in  his  works,  which  show  remark- 
able knowledge  of  human  nature  and  society.     Pensions,  rising 
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8t  last  to  £80,  rewarded  the  public  services  of  the  poet.     Spend- 
^  Ms  last  days  in  the  irksome  bondage  of  a  court  life,  and 
pining  for  a  chance  of  escape  from  his  gQded  cage,  he  died  about 
1520,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
Dunbar's  leading  poems  are  three — The  Thistle  and  the  Rose; 

^  QMm  Tergt;  and,  finest  of  all,  The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly 

Siiii, 

The  £rst-named  commemorates  the  marriage  of  King  James 
■^V.  with  the  English  princess  Margaret  in  1503, — an  historical 
®vent  which  paved  the  way  for  the  dose  union  of  two  sister 

^nds. 

In  the  poem  of  "The  Golden  Terge,"  the  sleeping  bard  is 

attacked  by  Venus  and  her  train.      Reason,  holding  over  him 

^  golden  shield,  repels  all  assailants,  until  blinded  by  a  powder 

^nicli  Presence  flings  in  his  eyes.     The  poor  poet  then  becomes 

the  captive  of  Lady  Beauty,  and  is  much  tormented  until  the 

*cene  vanishes  with  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  he  awakes  amid  the 

^ng  of  birds  and  the  perfume  of  bright  May  flowers. 

"The  Dance"  describes  a  vision,  beheld  during  a  trance  into  which 

•    the  poet  fell  on  a  winter  night     In  presence  of  Mahoun  (that  is, 

*ahomet,  or  the  Devil,  for  these  were  often  interchangeable  terms 

about  the  days  of  the  Crusades)  Pride  leads  on  the  other  deadly 

■    S1I18  in  a  fearful  dance.     Each  sin  is  represented  by  a  distinct 

personification,  painted  in  horror's  darkest  hues,  and  lighted  in 

uid  dance  by  the  lurid  flames  through  which  he  leaps. 

Gavin  Douglas  v^as  a  younger  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Angus, 
^ell  known  in  Scottish  story  as  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat.  He  was 
bom  about  1474.  Having  finished  his  education  at  Paris,  he 
rose  by  many  minor  steps  to  be  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  and  was 
afterwards  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  But  for  the  Pope's 
refusal  to  sanction  his  appointment,  he  would  have  become  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews. 

The  work  for  which  Douglas  is  most  celebrated,  is  his  poetical 
translation  of  YirgiVs  "  jEneid**  into  the  Scottish  dialect;  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  rendering  of  a  Latin  classic  into  our  native 
tongue.     Two  long  allegories — King  HaH^  and  The  Falace  of 
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Honour — were  also  written  by  this  poet-priest.  The  distincti^ 
feature  of  his  language  is  the  abundant  use  of  words  from  tl 
Latin,— an  innovation  by  which  the  foreign-bred  scholar  strove 
lift  the  diction  of  his  poems  above  the  homely  level  of  Dunb 
and  other  earlier  bards.  Origmal  prologues  stand  before  eai 
book,  bright  with  pictures  of  nature;  to  which,  no  doubt^  thelovc 
wooded  hills,  among  which  the  Tay  winds  at  Dunkeld,  contribut 
not  a  little  of  their  exquisite  colouring. 

Flodden  was  a  fatal  day  for  the  house  of  Douglas.  The  Masi 
of  Angus  and  his  brother  William  wet  the  Cheviot  heather  wi 
their  life-blood.  The  old  earl,  whose  wise  caution  had  been  rude 
repelled  by  the  wilful  king  before  the  dark  day  of  battle,  retir 
to  Galloway  to  dia  And  the  gentler  scholar,  Gavin,  had  soon 
flee  to  the  English  Court,  and  in  1521  or  1522  died  in  London 
the  plague. 

Alexandee  Baeclay,  who  died  in  1622,  flourished  in  t 
reigns  of  Henry  VIL  and  his  son.     He  is  remembered  as  t 
writer  of  a  poem.  The  Ship  of  Fools,  of  which  the  name  shows 
to  be  a  satirical  allegory.     It  was  founded  on  the  German 
Brandt. 

Stephen  Hawes,  writer  of  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  and  groc 
of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VIL,  was  a  Suffblkman,     His  skill 
versifying,  combined  with  his  knowledge  of  French  and  Italia 
made  him  a  great  favourite  at  court 

John  Skelton,  a  coarse,  bold  satirist,  was  in  his  prime  in  tl 
latter  days  of  Henry  VIL,  and  the  earlier  days  of  Henry  VII 
In  a  short-lined  poem,  called  Colin  Clout,  he  belabours  tli 
clergy  unmercifully  with  cudgel-words,  making  no  choice  c 
weapons,  but  striking  with  the  first  that  came  to  hand.  He  : 
one  of  that  useful  band  of  satirists,  among  whom  we  reckon  als 
Longlande  and  Heywood,-  whose  trenchant  lines  cut  deep  into  tl 
foul  growths  of  monkish  ignorance  and  lust.  So  vigorous  was  tl 
assault  of  Skelton,  that  even  the  magnificent  Wolsey  found 
necessary  to  turn  on  the  strong-voiced  poet,  who  was  forced 
shelter  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster.  There  he  dii 
in  1529. 
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JonN  Hetwood,  styled  the  Epigrammatist,  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Hemry  VIII.,  was  remarkable  for  his  IntedvdeSy 
or  short  satirical  plays,  in  which,  as  in  *' Colin  Clout,"  the  clergy 
suffer  tremendously. 

Sm  Thomas  Wtatt  was  bom  in  1503  in  Kent,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  His  elegant  scholarship  and  quick  wit,  added  to  a 
fine  person  and  remarkable  sMQ  with  lance  and  rapier,  speedily 
won  for  him  a  brilliant  reputation  But  his  life  was  not  all  sun- 
sWne :  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  lovers  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
praise  he  had  sung  in  his  verses ;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  he 
^as  cast  into  prison.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to  royal  favour, 
and  being  employed  on  some  mission  by  the  king,  he  overheated 
Hmself  in  riding  on  a  summer  day,  took  fever,  and  died  at  Sher- 
boume  in  Dorsetshire  in  1541.  He  aided  his  Mend  Surrey  in 
Kusing  the  tone  of  English  poetry. 

Sffi  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  bom  about  1490,  was  page 
of  honour  to  young  James  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted.  He  was 
employed  as  envoy  to  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  was  for  two 
years  member  of  Parliament  for  his  native  shire  of  Fife.  He  died 
in  that  county  in  1557  at  his  seat,  the  Mount  His  chief  work 
^  the  Play  of  the  Three  Estates^  a  dramatic  satire  on  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  which  was  acted  in  1535  at  Cupar-Fife  and 
EdinburgL  His  Squire  Meldrum,  last  of  the  metrical  romances, 
^  lively  but  licentious.  The  Monarchies  opening  with  the 
Creation  and  closing  with  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is  valuable  for 
Its  spirited  account  of  Scotland.  A  smaller  piece,  full  of  pungent 
satire  upon  the  court,  is  called  the  Complaynt  of  the  Einfz 
hjdjigo  (peacock  or  parrot). 

Nicholas  Udall,  author  of  the  earliest  existing  English  comedy, 
^  bom  in  Hampshire  about  1506,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
Udall  was  master  of  Eton,  where  his  cruel  floggings  won  for  him 
a  more  dubious  kind  of  renown  than  his  learning  or  his  wit.  His 
comedy  of  Ralph  Royster  Doyster^  in  five  acts,  is  thought  to  have 
been  written  some  time  before  1551,  for  the  Christmas  perform- 
ance  at  Eton.     Udall  died  in  1557. 
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PROSE  WBJTEBS. 

BoBEBT  Fabian  and  Edwabd  Hall  are  the  earliest  writers  of 
history  in  English  prose.  The  former,  a  London  alderman,  who 
died  in  1512,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history,  called  the 
Concordance  of  Stories;  in  which  fsuct  and  fiction  are  industri- 
ously heaped  together  with  honest,  weU-meaning  dullnesa  The 
latter,  a  lawyer,  who  died  in  1547,  gives  us  a  more  valuable  book 
in  his  History  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  La/iwaster, 

LoBD  Bbbnebs,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Governor  of 
Calais  under  Heniy  YIIL,  translated  into  vigorous  English  prose 
Jean  Froissarfs  brilliant  pictures  ofChivaJbry. 

John  Fisheb. — Let  us  not  forget  the  English  sermons  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  who  bore  this  name.  Leaving  out  of  sight 
higher  results,  the  good  done  to  our  language  by  its  weekly  grow- 
ing hosts  of  sermons,  has  been  incalculable.  Fisher,  bom  in  1459, 
lived  a  long  life  in  steady  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Home.  In 
the  bloody  year  1535  he  was  tried  and  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
denying  that  Henry  YIIL  could  be  the  head  of  the  Church,  is 
the  poor  old  bishop  lay  in  the  Tower,  the  pope  sent  him  a 
cardinal's  hat.  ''  Ha ! ''  said  the  royal  wild  beast,  "Paul  may  send 
him  a  hat,  but  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  wear  it!"  The 
savage  threat  was  executed  on  the  22d  of  June,  fourteen  days 
before  his  Mend  More  met  the  same  fate  on  the  same  charge. 

Sm  Thomas  Eltot,  the  Mend  of  Leland  and  of  More,  was  emi- 
nent as  a  medical  man  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  He  wrote 
a  work  called  The  Castle  of  Healthy  which  contains  much  good 
advice  about  food  and  such  matters.  Of  more  importance,  how- 
ever, was  his  educational  work,  The  Governor,  published  in  1531, 
in  which  he  recommends  that  children  should  be  taught  to  speak 
Latin  £rom  their  infancy,  and  that  music,  drawing,  and  carving 
(that  is  sculpture),  should  have  place  in  a  scheme  of  enlightened 
education. 

John  Bellenben,  Archdeacon  of  Moray  and  a  Lord  of  Session 
under  Queen  Mary,  produced  in  1536,  by  order  of  James  Y.,  « 
translation  of  Hector  JBoec^s  History  of  Scotland,     This  is  con- 
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sidered  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  Scottish  prose  literature. 
An  anonymous  work,  called  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  pub- 
liahed  at  St.  Andrews  in  1548,  was  the  first  original  work  in 
Scottish  prose.  Bellenden  also  translated  the  Jirst  Five  Booh  of 
^j  writings  besides,  Poems,  Epistles  to  James  F.,  and  a  Sketch  of 
Scottish  Topography, 

John  LEiAin>,  the  father  of  our  archaeological  literature,  was 
iH)m  in  London.  Passing  from  St  Paul's  school,  he  studied  at 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  and  then  became  a  chaplain  to  Henry 
VIII  His  powers  as  a  linguist  were  remarkable.  His  great 
vork  is  the  Itinerary,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
antiquarian  tours.  Insane  during  his  last  two  years,  he  died  in 
&  native  city  in  1552. 

Hugh  LATOiER,  famous  as  a  leader  of  the  English  Reformation, 
^asbom  in  Leicestershire  about  1472,  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1635.  When  the 
Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  passed,  he  resigned  in  disgust,  and 
spent  the  last  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  in  prisoa 
liberated  by  Edward  YL,  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the 
.work  of  preaching.  His  style — many  of  his  Sermons  and  Letters 
remain — ^is  remarkable  for  its  homeliness  and  its  wealth  of  droll 
anecdotes  and  illustrations.  He  was  too  great  a  champion  of  the 
^th  to  escape  the  flames  that  Mary  lit.  Bidley  and  he  burned 
^her  at  Oxford  in  1555.  His  were  the  glorious,  ever-memor- 
able words,  spoken  ere  the  lips  of  the  aged  prophet  were  shrivelled 
^to  ashes, — ''We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out" 

MnjEs  CoTXBDALE,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in 
^^B7.  His  changeful  life  ei^tended  fax  into  the  succeeding  cen- 
^  (1568).  His  name  is  imperishably  associated  with  the  story 
of  the  English  Bible;  for  in  1535  he  published,  with  a  dedication 
^  the  king,  the  first  printed  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  He 
^ag  also  much  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Great,  or  Cran- 
^ct'b  Bible  (1540);  and  when  exiled  in  the  time  of  Mary,  he  took 
W  m  the  Gkneva  translation,  printed  there  in  1557  and  1560. 
^^18  supposed  to  have  died  in  London  in  1568. 

-  -  .^ 
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JoHH  Bale,  Biahop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Suffolk 
in  1495.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  Latin  work,  Lives  0| 
Eminent  Writers  of  Great  Britain,  the  list  banning  with  JaphetL 
Many  interludes  and  scriptural  dramas  were  also  written  by  bin: 
besides  a  Chronicle  of  Lord  CobihanCs  Trial  and  Death,  H 
died  at  Canterbury  in  1563. 

John  Knox,  the  great  reformer  of  Scotland,  cannot  be  forgotte 
here,  although  his  literary  works  were  few.  A  History  of  td 
Scottish  Reformation  was  the  chief  of  these.  Bom  at  or  ne^ 
Haddington  in  1505,  he  received  his  education  at  St.  Andre^^ 
became  the  leader  of  the  Scottish.  Eef  ormation,  and  died  at  Edix 
burgh  in  1572. 

Geobge  Cavendish  is  remarkable  as  the  writer  of  a  very  trutt 
ful  and  unaffected  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey^  whose  gentlemax 
usher  he  was,  and  whom  he  served  to  the  last  with  devoted  fidelity 
This  work,  from  which  Shakspere  has  largely  drawn  in  his  plaj 
of  Henry  VIII.,  was  not  printed  until  1641.  Cavendish,  who  waf 
also  a  member  of  the  royal  household)  died  in  1557. 

Snt  John  Cheee,  who  was  bom  in  1514,  is  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  for  his  success  in  fostering  the  study  of  Greek  a^ 
Cambridge,  when  the  hated  novelty  was  in  danger  of  hdng 
trampled  to  death  by  an  opposing  party,  than  for  his  contributions 
to  English  literature.  A  pamphlet  called  The  Hurt  of  Sedition 
is  his  only  original  English,  work.  He  left  also  some  manuscript 
translations  from  the  Greek.     He  died  in  1557. 

John  Fox,  bom  at  Boston  in  1517,  is  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Churchy  which  is  familiarly 
known  as  Foa^s  Booh  of  Martyrs,  His  education  was  received  »t 
Oxford,  whence  he  was  expelled  for  heresy  in  1545.  At  one 
time  he  was  all  but  starving  in  London ;  at  another  he  had  to 
ilee  for  his  life  to  the  Continent  from  the  persecutions  of  Mai/s 
reign.  His  great  work  occupied  him  for  eleven  years,  and  was 
published  in  1563.  Under  Elizabeth  he  became  a  prebend  ol 
Salisbury,  after  declining  many  other  offers  of  promotion  in  th€ 
ChurcL     He  died  in  1587. 
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THIRD  ERA  OF  ENGLISH  LITEBATURE. 

niOK  TEE  ACCESSION  OF  EUZABETE  IN  1558  A.D.  TO  THE 
SHUTTING  OF  THE  THEATSES  IN  1648  A JD. 


CHAPTER  L 
THE  FLATS  AND  PLATEBS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 


Miracle  plays. 
\,  Moralities. 
'     InterlndesL 

The  Four  Fa. 
\.  Comedy  and  Tragedy. 


The  old  stage. 
Early  scenery. 
Wall  and  Moonshine. 
At  the  play. 
Standing  of  the  players. 


rHB  Mirade  Play  or  Mystery,  acted  in  churches  and  convents,  either 
^1  the  clergy  themselves  or  under  their  immediate  direction,  was 
ke  earliest  form  of  the  English  drama.  The  only  knowledge 
f  Bible  history  possessed  by  the  rude  and  ignorant  masses  of 
lie  people,  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
ot  from  these  plays.  The  subjects  chosen  were  the  most  strik- 
ig  stories  in  the  Book — such  as  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Deluge, 
Abraham's  Trial,  the  Crucifixion ;  and  these  were  dramatized  with 
ttle  regard  to  the  sacred  and  awful  nature  of  the  themes.  Pro- 
^e  and  terrible,  indeed,  were  these  mistaken  teachings.  Three  plat- 
>nn8  rose,  one  above  another,  forming  a  triple  stage.  The  top- 
most, representing  the  heaven  of  heavens,  was  occupied  by  a  group 
factors,  who  personated  the  Almighty  and  his  angels.  Below  stood 
bose  who  played  the  parts  of  the  redeemed.  Upon  the  lowest, 
^Mch  imitated  the  world,  the  deeds  of  men  were  represented; 
^  not  far  from  the  side  of  this  lowest  stage  there  smoked  a  fiery 
3^  which  stood  for  helL  All  this  is  bad  enough,  but  worse 
finiams  behind.  The  comic  element  must  not  be  forgotten;  for 
"*  poor  yokels,  who  gather  to  be  taught  and  amused,  would 
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yawn  and  sleep,  if  there  were  no  broad  jokes  and  boisterous  fi: 
to  relieve  the  solemnities  of  the  performance.  And  of  all  being 
whom  should  these  priests  of  the  Church  choose  to  be  their  fii 
comedian,  but  the  Prince  of  Darkness !  He  it  was  who,  equipp 
according  to  the  vulgar  notion  with  hoofs  and  horns  and  ta 
created  the  fan  by  which  the  congregation  was  kept  awake  and 
good  temper.  This  trifling  with  awful  subjects  shows  us  how  lo 
the  religion  both  of  priests  and  people  was  in  tone  and  feelin 
It  took  a  week  to  act  some  of  these  Mysteries;  and  there  ai 
instances  in  which  the  whole  circle  of  religious  doctione  and  hii 
tory  was  traversed  in  this  barbarous  fashion.  All  the  countries  c 
western  and  south-western  Europe,  as  well  as  Britain,  have  som 
remains  of  the  old  Mystery  literature. 

Gradually  these  Miracle  Plays  changed  into  the  MorcUiti^i 
which  formed  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Englisl 
drama  Here,  instead  of  Scripture  characters,  we  find  abstrac 
qualities  personified  and  strutting  in  varied  garments  on  th 
stage.  Noah  and  Abraham  have  given  place  to  Justice,  Merc^i 
Gluttony,  and  Vice.  The  amount  of  morality,  learned  by  th 
audiences  who  gathered  round  such  actors,  cannot  have  been  great 
but  we  must  respect  to  some  extent  the  intention  of  the  authoi 
who  produced  these  plays,  and  meant  them  to  do  good.  Student 
in  the  universities,  boys  at  the  public  schools,  town  cotmcillor! 
or  brethren  of  the  various  trade  guilds,  acted  these  Moralities  o 
certain  great  days  and  state  occasions.  An  open  scaffold  knocke 
up  in  the  market-place,  or  a  platform  of  planks  drawn  npo 
wheels,  served  as  a  stage,  on  which  such  pieces  as  Sit  the  Na 
on  the  Head,  or.  The  Hog  hath  Lost  his  Pearl,  were  acted  by  thei 
dramatic  amateurs.  The  Devil  of  the  Miracle  Plays  was  sti 
retained,  to  aid  the  Vice  in  doing  the  comic  business  of  tl 
Moralities.  The  fun,  most  relished  by  such  audiences  as  0. 
England  could  then  produce,  consisted  in  calling  bad  names  ai 
hitting  hard  blows.  Such  contests  of  tongue  and  fist  went  on  oo: 
tinually  between  the  Devil  and  the  Vice;  but  in  many  cases  tl 
former  carried  off  his  victim  in  triumph  at  the  close  of  the  pe 
fonnanoe. 
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Thus  iJie  two  branches  of  our  drama  sprang  from  one  and  the 

"^e  root    A  Morality,  broken  in  two,  supplies  the  elements  of 

^    Its  serious  portions  form  the  groundwork  of  English 

^s^Bgedy;  its  lighter  scenes,  of  English  comedy.     But,  between 

the  Moralities  and  the  appearance  of  our  earliest  Comedy,  came  the 

^nkrltuies,  which  strongly  resembled  our  modem  Farce.     Of  these 

John  Heywood  was  the  most  noted  writer.     He  lived  in  the  reigu 

of Houy  VIM.,  whose  idle  hours  he  often  amused  with  his  music 

and  Ms  wit     The  controversial  spirit  of  the  Reformation  age 

deeply  penetrated  the  nascent  drama.     Moralities  and  Interludes 

abound,  which  are  just  so  many  rockets,  charged  with  jest  and 

sneer  and  railing,  that  the  opposing  sides  laimched  fiercely  at  each 

other  in  the  heat  of  the  religious  war. 

An  idea  of  the  Interludes  may  be  formed  from  a  single  speci- 
IQCD.  The  four  Pa  describes  in  doggerel  verse  a  contest  carried 
on  by  a  Pedlar,  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  and  a  Toticary,  in  which 
each  character  tries  to  tell  the  greatest  lie.  On  they  go,  heaping 
up  the  most  outrageous  falsehoods  they  can  frame,  until  the 
chance  hit  of  the  Pardoner,  who  says  that  he  never  saw  a  woman 
out  of  temper,  strikes  the  others  dumb.  This  tremendous  bouncer 
nobody  can  beat>  so  the  Pardoner  wins  the  prize. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  drama,  with  the  refined  productions  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  had  much  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  our  English 
plays  mto  a  perfect  shape. 

Balph  Roy  iter  Doyster^  a  dramatic  picture  of  London  life,  writ- 
^  before  1551,  by  Nicholas  Udall,  is — so  fer  as  we  know — ^the 
fiist  English  comedy.  And  the  old  British  story  of  Ferrex  and 
PdrreXy  dramatized  by  Sackville  and  Norton,  which  was  acted  in 
1561  by  the  students  of  the  Inner  Temple,  is  considered  the 
earliest  tragedy  in  the  language.  The  introduction  of  human 
^tuoacters,  instead  of  the  walking  allegories  that  trod  the  Moral 
'^  is  the  grand  distinctive  feature  which  marks  the  rise  of  the 
^e  English  drama  There  is  something  in  the  very  words— 
"^^TOc^um  and  allegory — to  make  men  yawn;  and  few  were 
^ly  moved  at  the  sufferings  or  triumphs  of  Justice  and  Peace. 
«ut  when  real  life  was  put  upon  the  stage, — when  crimes  were  per- 
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petrated,  marriages  managed,  sufferings  endured,  difficulties  oyer- 
come  by  actors  who  bore  the  names  and  did  the  deeds  of  human 
flesh  and  blood, — a  new  interest  was  given  to  our  plays^  and  the 
audience  wept  and  laughed  not  at  the  performance,  but  vfith  the 
performers. 

By  a  sudden  and  enormous  stride,  the  English  drama  reached 
the  magnificent  creations  of  Shakspere  in  a  few  years  after  the 
production  of  its  earliest  perfect  specimens.  Not  half  a  century 
after  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  amused  with  the  grotesque 
drolleries  of  John  Heywood,  Elizabeth  and  her  maids  of  honour 
assembled  to  laugh  at  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  old  Jack 
Falstaff,  and  to  tremble  in  the  shadow  of  the  finest  tragedies 
the  English  stage  has  ever  seen. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  Theatres  kept  pace  with 
the  wonderful  improvement  of  the  Drama.  To  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  stage  on  which  the  Elizabethan  plays  were  acted,  wo 
must  carry  our  recollection  back  to  those  yellow-painted  woodea 
caravans,  that  travel  round  the  country  fairs,  and  supply  the  de- 
lighted rustics,  in  exchange  for  their  pennies,  with  a  tragedy  foil 
of  ghosts  and  murder,  and  thrilling  with  single  combats  betweea 
valiant  warriors  in  tin  armour,  who  fight  with  broadswords  made 
of  old  iron  hoops.  The  travelling  stage  was  often  set  up  in 
the  court-yard  of  an  inn.  A  wooden  erection — ^little  better  than 
what  we  call  a  shed — there  sheltered  the  company  and  their 
audience.  When  in  157G  the  first  licensed  theatre  was  opened 
at  Blackfriars  in  London,  it  was  merely  a  round  wooden  wall 
or  building,  enclosing  a  space  open  to  the  sky.  The  stage, 
indeed,  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  thatch;  but  upon  the  greatei 
part  of  the  house — as  in  modem  days  we  call  the  spectators — the 
sun  shone  and  the  rain  fell  without  let  or  hindranca 

The  rude  attempts  at  scenery  in  such  theatres  as  the  Bose  and 
the  Globe,  which  were  among  the  leading  London  houses,  make  tis 
smile,  who  have  witnessed  the  gorgeous  scenic  triumphs  of  Keax^ 
and  his  brother  managers.  Some  faded  tapestry,  or  poorly  daubed 
canvas  hung  round  the  timbers  of  the  stage,  at  the  back  of  whicli 
ran  a  gallery—eight  or  ten  feet  high — to  hold  those  actors  wli<J 
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might  be  supposed  to  speak  from  castle  walls,  windows,  high 
TockSf  or  other  lofty  places.     A  change  of  scene  was  denoted  by 
lianging  oat  in  view  of  the  spectators  a  placard  with  the  name  of 
the  place — ^Padna^  Athens,  or  Paris — ^painfed  on  it     A  further 
stretch  of  imagination  was  required  from  the  assembly,  when  the 
remoTal  of  a  dingy  throne,  and  the  setting  down  of  a  rough  table 
mtii  diinking  vessels,  were  supposed  to  turn  a  palace  into  a 
tayem;  or  the  exchange  of  a  pasteboard  rock  for  a  thorn  branch 
vas  expected  to  delude  all  into  the  belief  that  they  saw  no  longer 
a  pebbly  shore,  but  a  leafy  forest     An  exquisitely  comical  illus- 
tration of  this  scenic  poverty  may  be  found  in  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  where  the  Athenian  tradesmen  rehearse  a  play,  and  act 
it  before  Duke  Theseus.    Funny  as  it  seems,  the  picture  was  drawn 
from  the  realities  of  the  author's  day.    The  play  of  "  Pjrramus  and 
Tbisbe"  requires  the  introduction  of  a  wall  upon  the  stage,  that  the 
lovers  may  whisper  their  vows  through  a  chink  in  its  masonry.     So 
Snout  the  tinker  is  daubed  with  plaster,  and  coming  on  the  stage, 
annoxmces  to  the  audience  that  he  is  to  be  considered  the  Wall; 
and  for  a  chink,  he  forms  a  circle  with  thumb  and  fingers,  through 
which  the  appointment  to  meet  at  Ninny's  tomb  is  made  by  the 
ardent  lovers.     Then  in  comes  one  with  a  lantern,  a  thorn  bush, 
and  a  dog,  who  calls  himself  the  Man  in  the  moon,  and  proceeds 
*o  light  the  midnight  scene.     An  unbelieving  critic,  who  sits 
^ong  the  onlookers,  suggests  that  the  man,  the  bush,  and  the 
^og  should  get  into  the  lantern,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Man 
^  the  moon,  carrying  the  moon  in  which  he  lived,  was  likely  to 
caose  some  confusion  of  ideas.     The  notion  of  Wall  and  Moon 
sUne  announcing  their  respective  characters  to  the  audience,  is,  no 
^ht^  a  bit  of  Shakspere's  native  humour;  but  every  day  that  our 
g^t  dramatist  acted  in  the  Globe  he  saw  as  sorry  makeshifts  for 
scenery  as  the  lime-daubed  tinker  who  acted  WaU,  and  the  dim 
^W  candle,  in  sore  need  of  snuffing,  that  sputtered  in  the  lantern 
of  Moonshine. 

At  one  o'clock — on  Sundays  especially,  but  also  on  other  days 
"^the  play-house  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  roof,  announcing  that 
^^  performance  was  going  to  begin;  and  there  it  fluttered  till  th« 
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play  was  over.     Placards  had  already  told  the  public  what  was  to 
be  the  performance  of  the  day.     The  audience  consisted  of  two 
classes ;  the  groundlings,  or  lower  orders,  who  paid  a  trifle  for  ad- 
mission to  the  pit  j  aiid  the  gallants,  who  paid  sixpence  apieoo 
for  stools  upon  the  rush-strewn  stage,  where  they  sat  in  two  ro^ 
smoking,  and  showing  off  their  tuSs  and  doublets,  while  the  acton 
played  between  them.     The  circle  of  the  pit  resounded  with  oaibs 
and  quarrelling,  mingled  with  the  clatter  of  ale^pots  and  the  noise 
of  card-playing.     Nor  did  the  occupants  of  the  full-dress  stods 
show  better  breeding  than  the  unwashed  groundlings.    Nofflfl^ 
tobacco  smoke,  and  the  heavy  fumes  of  ale,  formed  the  main  parts 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  our  noblest  plays  were  ushered  into 
fame.     When  the  trumpets  had  soimded,  a  figure  in  a  long  bbck 
velvet  doak  came  forward  to  recite  the  prologue.     Then  the  i^J 
began;  and,  if  its  early  scenes  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the 
audience,  a  storm  of  noises  arose;  hisses,  yells,  cat-calls,  oock* 
crowing,  whistling  drowned  the  actors*  voices,  and  stopped  1J» 
progress  of  the  play.     In  short,  Elizabeth's  loyal  subjects  xoA 
or  abused  their  lungs  just  as  vigorously  as  those  of  Queen  Yictozift 
can  do  in  Parliament,  and  out  of  it  as  welL     The  actors — attiiel 
in  the  costume  of  their  own  day — splayed  in  masks  and  wigs;  voi- 
the  female  parts — the  Violas,  the  Portias,  the  Rosalinds — ^wero 
filled,by  boys,  or  smooth-faced  young  men,  in  women's  dress.   All 
was  over  by  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  then  the  audience  wenthom^ 
to  an  early  supper. 

The  players— -of  whom  Shakspere  was  one — ^held  no  very  et^ 
alted  place  in  the  society  of  the  day.     The  very  familiar  way  ii 
which  their  Christian  names  have  come  down  to  us — as  WiU 
Ben — shows  that  they  were  lightly  esteemed  by  the  coi 
and  nobles;  looked  upon,  if  not  exactly  as  menial  servants 
livery,  yet  as  something  not  far  above  the  jester  who  shook 
cap  and  bells  at  the  supper  tables  of  the  great.     They  were  foi 
into  companies  generally  under  the  patronage  of  some  noblemac^-^ 
at  whose  parties  they  acted  in  presence  of  the  guests.     Neitii^^ 
their  acting  nor  their  play-writing — ^they  nearly  all  held  i^* 
dramatist's  pen — did  so  much  for  the  more  prosperous  players 
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their  shares  in  the  Globe,  or  some  other  of  the  London  theatres. 
The  sum  which  managers  paid  before  1600  for  a  new  play,  never 
exceeded  £8  or  £10;  when,  a  little  later,  the  number  of  theatres 
increased,  the  price  rose  to  £20  or  £25,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
second  day  became  the  author's  perquisite.  A  few  stray  shillings 
might  be  also  made  by  writing  prologues  to  new  pieces.  It  was 
the  pemiies  of  the  groundlings,  and  the  sixpences  of  the  gallants, 
not  the  sale  of  his  splendid  dramas,  that  enabled  Shakspere  to  buy 
his  house  at  Stratford,  and  retire  a  rich  man  to  die  in  his  native 
town.  Many  a  university  man,  however,  like  Jonson  and  Chapman, 
earned  his  manchets  and  his  sack,  his  steaks  and  ale,  by  acting 
and  wiituig  for  the  stage.  The  two  occupations  were  nearly  al- 
ways united ;  and  the  wiser  brethren  of  the  buskin  and  the  sock 
added,  as  Shakspere  did,  a  third  and  more  fruitful  source  of  in- 
come, by  investing  their  early  gains  in  tbeatre  shares.  Shakspere 
acted  at  the  Qlobe,'  wrote  for  the  Globe,  and  pocketed  so  much  of 
the  money  taken  at  the  doors  of  the  Globe.  A  sensible  and  pru- 
dent man  was  this  glorious  dramatist,  utterly  unsympathizing  with 
the  ridiculous  notion,  hardly  yet  extinct^  that  a  real  poet  must  of 
^i^cessily  be  a  reckless,  improvident  f ooL 
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BoGEB  AscHAM,  an  eminent  teacher  as  well  as  a  great  writer,  baa 
thus  won  double  fame  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  acted  as  classical 
tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  fondness  for  him  was  very  great  j 
and  he  left  behind  him  two  works,  which  rank  high  among  qui 
English  classics. 

At  Kirby  Wiske,  near  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  bora 
in  1515,  the  son  of  an  honest  yeoman  who  acted  as  steward  to  the 
Scroopes.  A  certain  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  noticing  the  studious 
boy,  took  him  among  his  own  sons,  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  in  1530  sent  him  to  St.  John's  at  Cambridge.  To  the 
study  of  Greek- — which  was  just  then  taking  root  in  our  universi 
ties — ^the  young  student  applied  himself  with  such  ardour,  that  h( 
was  soon  qualified  to  read  Greek  lectures  to  his  younger  associates 
In  1534  he  took  B.A,  and  M.A  in  1536.  And  then  he  en 
tered  on  the  life  of  a  teacher,  for  which  he  was  remarkably  well 
qualified.  When  Cheke  resigned  in  1544,  he  was  chosen  to  fil 
the  honourable  office  of  University  Orator. 

One  year  later,  his  first  great  book,  ToxophiliLs,  was  published 

This  work  won  for  him  the  kind  wishes  and  cordial  sup 

1646     port  of  troops  of  friends,  besides  the  notice  of  Ein^ 

A.D.       Henry,  who  granted  the  writer  a  pension  of  £10  « 

year. 

Ascham  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen  to  act  as  private  tutoi 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  It  was  a  fortunate  choice  for  both  the 
royal  girl  and  the  Cambridge  man.     Fortunate  for  her,  because 
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her  fine  intellect  was  intrusted  to  the  culture  of  one  who  knew 
his  profession  and  loved  it  well ;  fortunate  for  him,  because  during 
two  happy  years  (1548-50)  he  enjoyed  the  delight  of  teaching 
one  who  loved  to  learn,  and  in  after  days  he  found,  in  his  sub- 
missiTe  and  hard-working  pupil,  a  royal  mistress,  who  loved  and 
honoured  her  Qreek  master  to  the  last. 

The  last  three  years  of  King  Edward's  reign  (1550-53)  Ascham 
spent  in  Germany,  acting  as  secretary  to  Sir  Eichard  Morysine, 
who  was  English  ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Court.  His  ex- 
periences of  German  life  are  embodied  in  a  work  on  that  country 
^d  court.  During  these  three  years  of  absence  his  Mends  at 
home  were  endeavouring  to  do  him  good.  His  pension,  which 
had  ceased  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  restored,  and  he  re- 
ceived in  addition  the  important  office  of  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
king. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  a  cloud  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  scholar,  who  was  a  keen  Protestant.  But 
the  shadows  passed.  Bishop  Gardiner  was  induced  to  look  kindly 
on  him,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  book  "  Toxophilus,"  his  pension 
was  doubled,  and  his  appointment  as  Latin  Secretary  was  renewed. 
Nor  was  his  coUege  standing  altered,  for  he  still  held  his  fellow- 
ship, and  still  wore  the  honours  of  Public  Orator. 

Under  the  sceptre  of  Elizabeth  his  life  was  a  smooth  and  quiet 
stream.  But  it  was  fest  gliding  to  its  rest  Her  majesty  read 
Greek  and  Latin  with  her  honoured  tutor  for  some  hours  almost 
^veiy  morning,  and  in  the  evening  they  often  played  at  tables  or 
shovel-board  together.  At  last  the  studies,  that  he  loved  so  well, 
proved  too  much  for  the  scholar's  weakened  frama  A  feverish- 
^^,  which  prevented  him  from  afternoon  study  and  broke  his 
flit's  rest,  had  long  hung  about  him.  Anxious  to  finish  by  New 
wear's  day  1569  a  poem,  which  he  was  writing  in  honour  of  his 
'^^  pupil,  he  began  to  work  at  night.  Ague  seized  him,  and  in 
»^eeklaid  him  on  his  death-bed  (December  30, 1568).  So  old  Roger 
^cham  died,  as  many  of  his  life's  best  hours  had  been  spent,  in 
he  service  of  his  pupil-queen.  When  she  heard  that  the  kind 
^  was  still  in  death,  whose  warmest  pulses  had  throbbed  for 
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her,  she  cried  out,  '*  I  would  rather  have  thrown  ten  thoiuniid  \ 
pounds  into  the  sea  than  have  lost  my  Ascham."  ] 

The  titles  of  Ascham's  three  chief  books  are  here  given  in  foB, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  writers  of  this  time  named  . 
their  works.  We  have,  1.  '^  Toxophilus,  the  Schole  or  PartitionB 
of  Shootinge,  contayned  in  IL  Bookes.  Written  by  Boger  Ascham, 
1544,  and  now  newly  perused.  Pleasaunt  for  all  Gentlemen  and 
Teomen  of  Englande,  for  theyr  pastime  to  reade,  and  profitaUe 
for  theyr  use  to  followe  both  in  Warre  and  Peace."  2.  "  A  Rqrait 
and  Discourse,  written  by  Eoger  Ascham,  of  the  Affiiires  and 
State  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Emperor  Charles  his  Court,  during 
certain  years  while  the  sayd  Eoger  was  there."  3.  ^  The  Sohole- 
Master  ;  or  Plain  and  Perfite  Way  of  teaching  Children  to  Under- 
stand, Write,  and  Speake  the  Latin  Tongue,  but  specially  purposed 
for  the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth  in  Jentlemen  and  Noblemen's 
Houses." 

The  Toxophiltis  is,  in  many  things,  a  sensible  and  pleasant 
book  on  archery,  cast  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  between  a  loner 
of  study  (Philologus),  and  a  lover  of  archery  (Toxophilus).  Bixt| 
while  it  very  properly  insists  on  the  use  of  out-door  recreation  to 
the  studious  man,  it  gives  an  undue  prominence  to  the  pastime 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  needlessly  undervalues  some  fine  old 
English  athletic  sports.  The  language  of  the  book — ^in  the  pre- 
face he  half  apologizes  for  not  writing  it  in  Latin — ^is  good  honest 
English  prose,  pretending  to  no  great  elegance,  but  fiill  of  idio- 
matic strength. 

Ascham's  greatest  work  is  The  Schoolmaster^  which  was  not 
published  until  after  the  author's  death.  It  is  noted  as  being  the 
first  important  work  on  Education  in  our  literature.  The  idea  ot  the 
book  sprang  from  a  discussion  at  Cecil's  dinner-table  at  Windsor. 
Some  of  the  Eton  boys  having  run  away  from  school  to  escape  a 
fiogging,  the  conversation  turned  upon  this  bit  of  local  news;  and 
Ascham  spoke  out  his  mind.  On  the  encouragement  of  Sackville, 
who  sat  by,  he  committed  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  so  the  book- 
began.  The  first  section  of  the  work  condenms  severity  in  th^ 
treatment  of  the  young,  while  the  second  develops  a  new  way  oC 
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caching  Latin,  without  putting  the  pupils  through  the  pr^>ara- 
>i7  drudgery  of  masteiing  the  details  of  the  grammar. 
Ascham's  work  on  Gtrmany  gives,  besides  much  political  in- 
ormation,  some  curious  pictures  of  the  Emperor  and  lus  court, 
xrbidi  are  valuable  as  being  sketched  by  an  eye-witness. 

EXTRACT  FROM  **TH£  SCHOOLMASTER**  OF  ASCHAM. 

Before  I  went  into  GennaBy,  I  came  to  Broadgate  in  Leioestenhiie,  to  take 

ny  leaye  of  that  noblo  Lady  Jane  Ghrey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  mnch  beholden. 

Her  pizentey  the  duke  and  dnchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and 

geoUewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.    I  fonnd  her  in  her  chamber  reading 

PlMBdon  Flatonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  mnch  delight  as  some  gentle- 

nea  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Bocace.    After  salutation  and  duty  done, 

vith  some  other  taJk^  I  asked  her  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  Y 

SndliQg,  she  answered  me :  "I  wiss,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  bnt  a  shadow 

to  that  pleagare  thai  I  find  in  Plato.    Alas  1  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what 

tmepkasnTe  meant."    **  And  how  came  you,  madam,"  qnoth  I,  "to  this  deep 

bovledge  of  pleasure  1    And  what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not 

uany  women,  but  yery  few  men,  have  attained  thereunto  1"    **1  will  tell  you,** 

fuith  she,  "  and  tell  you  a  truth  which,  perchance,  ye  will  marrel  at  One  of  the 

greatest  beneftts  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe 

piiVDts,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.    For  when  I  am  in  presence  either  of 

&ther  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 

*ORy  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else,.!  must  do  it, 

M  it  were  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made 

tb  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently, 

"^B^etimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  which  I  will  not  name 

fivliie  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself 

n  heO,  till  tune  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer;  who  teacheth  me  so 

8^7»  to  pleasantly,  with  audi  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  aU 

*»»  tnne  nothing,  whiles  I  am  with  him." 
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Geobge  Buchanan  lias  been  styled  the  Scottish  Virgil  from  tli< 
elegance  of  his  Latin  verse,  in  which  among  modems  he  staiuij 
unrivalled,  at  least  by  any  writer  of  British  birth.  Nor  is  hi 
Latin  prose  much  inferior  in  vigour  and  in  flow. 

Bom  in  Dumbartonshire  in  1506,  he  passed,  after  a  pooranc 
struggling  boyhood,  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  sup 
ported  by  the  kindness  of  his  uncle,  James  Heriot  But  in  less  thai 
two  years  the  death  of  this  good  friend  flung  him  upon  the  world 
sick  and  poor.  Betuming  to  Scotland,  he  joined  a  Scottish  ana: 
that  was  marching  into  England;  but  the  hardships  of  a  soldier^ 
life  once  more  laid  him  on  a  sick-bed.  When  restored  to  healtt 
he  went  to  college  at  St.  Andrews,  graduated  there,  and  w^ 
again  to  France,  where  he  completed  his  academic  course  at  Farii 
About  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  chosen  professor  in  tb 
College  of  St  Barbe,  and  then  began  his  teaching  life. 

Having  acted  for  five  years  as  tutor  to  the  young  Earl  ( 
Cassilis,  who  lodged  near  St  Barbe,  Buchanan  returned  with  hi 
pupil  to  his  native  land.  His  growing  reputation  as  a  teach< 
won  for  him  the  notice  of  James  V.  who  intrusted  one  of  h 
own  natural  sons  to  his  care.  This  office  he  continued  to  £ 
until  his  poetic  satires  upon  the  vices  of  the  friars,  especially  tl 
poem  called  Franciscanus,  drew  upon  him  the  fiery  wrath  of  tl 
clergy.  Charged  with  holding  the  Lutheran  heresy — he  real 
had  caught  the  flame  in  Paris — he  was  arrested;  and  but  f 
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lucky  escape  through  a  window,  while  his  keepers 
were  asleep,  the  name  of  Buchanan  might  now  be  read     1639 
^th  those  of  Hamilton  and  Wishart  upon  the  sand-      A.D. 
Btone  obelisk  at  St  Andrews. 

Before  the  year  closed,  we  find  him  teaching  Latin  in  the  Col- 
1^  of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux.  While  there  he  made  the  acquaint- 
^ce  of  the  Scaligers,  father  and  son,  who  lived  at  Agen.  Here, 
too,  be  wrote  four  tragedies.  After  some  changes  of  fortune  in 
France,  Buchanan  went  to  fill  a  chair  in  the  newly  established 
College  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  on  the  invitation  of  his  friend 
OoTea,  who  had  been  appointed  Principal  Here  he  was  assailed, 
^  a  short  interval  of  peace,  by  the  revengeful  monks,  who  had 
never  forgiven  the  poems,  in  which  he  had  heaped  ridicule  on  their 
order.  The  fearful  machinery  of  the  Inquisition  was  now  in  fiill  work, 
and  Buchanan  was  in  considerable  danger  of  his  life.  But  after  the 
delay  of  a  year  and  a  half,  ho  was  sentenced  to  confinement  in  a 
monastery,  where  he  was  to  be  schooled  by  the  monks  into  better 
l)ehaviotir  and  sounder  views.  It  is  said,  but  without  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  that  these  monks  gave  Qeorge,  as  a  punishment,  the 
task  of  translating  the  Psalms  into  Latin  versa  He  certainly 
^an  in  that  quiet  Portuguese  cloister  the  version  of  the  Psalms 
^ch  has  made  his  name  so  great;  and  what  more  natural  than 
tliat  he  should  thus  beguile  the  lagging  hours  of  a  captive's  life? 
We  can  fancy  the  keen  pleasure  with  which  his  eye  would  brighten, 
^hen  the  duU  homilies  of  the  monks  were  done  for  the  day,  and 
be  found  himself  among  his  weU-thumbed  books  in  some  seques- 
*6ied  nook,  where,  with  the  vine  leaves  tapping  at  the  open  grat- 
^  and  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  azure  sky  seen  beyond  their  tender 
green,  he  loved  to  sit  writing  his  great  work.  Upon  his  release, 
finding  his  chances  of  promotion  in  Portugal  very  doubtful,  he 
^ed  to  England,  whence  after  some  time  he  passed  to  France. 
We  find  him  soon  in  Italy,  teaching  the  son  of  Marshal  de  Brissac, 
*  great  French  soldier,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  respectful 
^Didness.  The  termination  of  this  engagement,  which  lasted  for 
fi^e  years,  marks  the  close  of  Buchanan's  Continental  life. 
^  return  of  Buchanan  to  his  native  land,  which  was  then 
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convulsed  with  the  throes  of  the  Eeformation,  took  place  shoitl 
before  the  year  1562.  His  £une  as  a  teacher  had  crossed  th 
Straits  of  Dover  before  him;  and  he  was  honoured,  in  spite  of  M 
Protestant  principles,  with  the  office  of  classical  tutor  to  Qneei 
Mary,  who  read  a  passage  of  livy  with  him  every  day  afte 
dinner.  In  15 64  he  received  from  his  royal  mistress  and  pupil,  i 
recognition  of  his  literary  merit,  the  temporalities  of  Orossragae 
Abbey,  which  were  worth  £500  a  year  in  Scottish  money.  Th* 
Earl  of  Murray,  who  was  then  the  leading  man  in  Scotland,  tool 
special  notice  of  this  great  scholar,  and  made  him,  about  1566; 
Principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College  at  St.  Andrews.  The  taabh 
murder  of  Damley,  and  the  infamous  marriage  of  Maiy  m^ 
Bothwell,  soon  split  Scotland  into  rival  factions.  Buchanan,  sid- 
ing with  the  Begent  Murray,  undertook  the  tuitioii  o\ 
1670  the  young  king,  James  YI.;  into  whom,  according  to  tii< 
A.D.  fashion  of  those  days — and  later  days,  too,  not  far  fit^s 
our  own — ^he  whipped  so  much  Qreek  and  Latin,  that  the 
thick-speaking,  shambling,  unwashed  pedant  acquired  the  name  d 
the  *'  British  Solomoa"  There  is  more  than  a  spice  of  irony  ii 
the  appellation ;  though,  doubtless,  many  a  servile  courtier,  w& 
a  fat  living  or  an  easy  place  in  his  eye,  used  it  in  another  sense 
Bitter  and  stem  words  flowed  from  Buchanan's  pen  against  tb 
royal  girl,  once  his  pupil,  who  had  so  fearfully  sullied  the  crow: 
she  wore,  and  so  recklessly  outraged  her  people's  love.  The  Lati 
work,  Detectio  Marice  Regtrtas,  is  a  fierce  exposure  of  her  guilt  ao 
sham&  Eight  years  later,  in  1579,  followed  a  masterly  politic^ 
work,  De  Jure  Regn%  maintaining  the  right  of  the  people  1 
control  their  rulers. 

The  last  days  of  this  great  Scotsman  were  passed  quietl; 
although  his  pupil  James  did  not  look  so  kindly  on  him  after  U 
publication  of  his  republican  book  in  1579.  He  wrote  a  year- 
letter,  transmitted  by  the  wine-ships  that  traded  from  Leith 
Bordeaux,  to  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Yinetus.  He  penned 
modest  account  of  his  own  life;  and  he  completed  his  secoi 
great  work,  The  History  ofScotUmd,  on  which  he  had  been  engag* 
|,  for  twenty  years. 
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In  liis  seventy-seyentli  year  he  breathed  his  last,  so  poor  that 
\aa  body  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
His "  History  of  Scotland  "  was  then  passing  through  the  press. 
It  is  TOtten  in  Latin,  which  many  writers  prefer  to  that  of  livy, 
uid  consider  equal  to  that  of  Sallust.  The  record  of  events  is 
brought  down  to  the  year  1672,  and  occupies  twenty  books,  into 
which  the  whole  work  is  divided.  Buchanan  adopts  that  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  historians,  by  which  they  put  fictitious  speeches 
into  the  mouths  of  their  leading  characters.  This,  however  well 
^pted  for  displaying  the  historian's  skill  in  composition,  takes 
from  the  truthfulness,  which  should  be  the  pervading  and  govern- 
ing qnality  of  all  history. 

In  his  magnificent  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  he  has  used 
twenty-nine  different  metres.  The  translation  is  freely  executed, 
BO  that  it  frequently  becomes  a  paraphrase  rather  than  an  exact 
rendering.  The  104th  and  137th  Psalms  are  considered  the  gems 
of  this  master-piece  of  elegant  scholarship  and  poetic  fire. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Buchanan,  it  may  suffice 
to  name  two, — ^the  EpUhdlamium^  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Queen  Mary's  first  marriage;  and  a  poem  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  James  the  Sixth's  birth.  Both  are  in  Latin,  and  both  contain 
passages  of  excelling  sweetness.  A  tract,  called  The  Chamceleon, 
s&tinzing  Secretaiy  Maitland,  affords  a  scanty  specimen,  but  quite 
^ugh  too,  of  the  rugged  Scotch,  in  which  this  Scottish  Virgil 
^^^uisacted  his  daily  business. 

A  physician  to  Charles  L,  bom  in  1687  at  Aberdeen,  by  name 
^nr  Johnston,  much  of  whose  life  was  also  spent  abroad,  wrote 
^  complete  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  in  elegiacs,  which  HaUam 
^es  almost  as  highly  as  the  version  of  Buchanan. 
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While  Elizabeth  in  the  first  year  of  her  glorious  reig 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  a  rejoicing  land,  a  boy,  o 
five  years  old,  was  plucking  daisies  and  chasing  butterflies 
green  lawns  of  Penshurst  in  Kentshir&  It  was  Philip  ^ 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Mary  Dudley,  who  was  sister 
magnificent  Leicester,  soon  to  be  prime  favourite  of  the  Qu( 

Philip,  bom  in  1554,  went  to  school  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
thence  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  he  won  a  scholar's 
Having  spent  three  years  in  Continental  travel,  during  wb 
saw  Paris  drenched  in  the  blood  of  Huguenots,  and  himse 
rowly  escaped  death  on  the  fearful  day  of  St.  Bartholom 
returned  in  his  twenty-first  year  to  England,  a  polishe 
accomplished  man. 

His  d&nU  at  court  was  an  instant  and  decided  success 
doubt  his  uncle,  Leicester,  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  royal  i 
had  much  to  do  with  this;  but  Sidney  had  personal  qi 
which  won  for  him  the  smiles  of  aU.  His  finely-cut  AngL 
man  feuce,  his  faint  moustache,  his  soft  blue  eyes,  and  flowing 
hair,  were  enough  to  make  him  the  darling  of  the  women;  wh 
skill  in  horsemanship,  fencing,  and  manly  games,  gained  the  i 
and  admiration  of  the  men.  Higher  than  these  outward  an( 
dental  graces  must  we  rank  the  intellect  and  scholarship 
stamped  him  as  one  of  England's  greatest  sons;  and  highe 
that  gentle  hearty  whose  pulses,  always  human,  never  thi 
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indly  than  when,  on  the  field  of  his  death,  he  turned  the 
:  draught  from  his  own  blackened  lips  to  slake  the  dying 
>f  a  bleeding  soldier,  past  whom  he  was  carried. 
this  brilliance  was  not  without  its  clouds.  At  tennis  one 
quarrelled  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  ordered  him  to 
le  playing-ground.  This  Sidney  refused  to  do;  upon  which 
losing  temper,  called  him  a  puppy.  Voices  rose  high, 
lel  was  impending,  when  Elizabeth  interfered  and  took  Sid- 
ask  for  not  paying  due  respect  to  his  superiors.  Philip's 
^  spirit  could  not  bear  the  rebuke,  and  he  withdrew  from 
Far  from  the  glittering  whirl,  sheltered  amid  the  oaks  of 
the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  Pembroke,  he  wrote  a  roman- 
•n,  which  he  called  The  Countess  of  Pembroke s  Arcadia. 
merely  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours,  it  was  never  finished, 
not  given  to  the  world  till  its  gifted  young  writer  had  been 
.rs  dead.  The  censures,  which  Horace  Walpole  and  others 
bssed  upon  this  work,  are  quite  unmerited.  No  book  has 
)re  knocked  about  by  certain  critics;  but  its  popularity  in 
3  of  Shakspere  and  the  later  times  of  the  Cavaliers,  with 
t  was  all  the  fashion,  affords  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  merit  We,  who  read  Scott  and  Dickens  and 
ay,  cannot,  certainly,  relish  the  "Arcadia"  as  Elizabeth's 
f  honour  relished  it;  but  all  who  look  into  its  pages  must 
k  with  its  rich  fancy  and  its  glowing  pictures.  It  is  not 
al,  as  the  misnomer  "Arcadia,"  borrowed  from  Sannaz- 
3ms  to  imply.  There  are  indeed  in  this  book  shepherds, 
ice  and  sing  occasionally;  but  the  life  of  a  knight  and 
-Hsuch  as  Sidney's  own — has  clearly  supplied  the  thoughts 
lery  of  the  work. 

he  book  on  which  Sidney's  reputation  as  an  English  dassio 
rests,  is  rather  his  Defense  of  Foesie,  a  short  treatise, 
in  1581,  to  combat  certain  opinions  of  the  Elizabethan 
ly  who  would  fain,  in  their  well-meant  but  mistaken  zeal, 
ept  away  the  brightest  blossoms  of  our  literature,  along  with 
,  statues,  holidays,  wedding-rings,  and  other  pleasant  things, 
rourite  of  Elizabeth,  who  called  him  the  "jewel  of  her 
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dominions,"  he  was  looked  coldly  on  by  the  Cecils,  whose 
it  was  to  keep  down  men  of  lising  talent  He  had  to  s 
long  against  this  aversion  before  he  gained  the  governor 
Flushing.  When  this  dear  wish  of  his  heart  was  at  first  r 
he  was  so  angry  that  he  resolved  to  join  Sir  Francis  Drake' 
dition,  just  then  equipping  for  the  West  Indian  seas.  Is 
but  a  determined  message  from  the  Queen,  whose  messag( 
not  lightly  to  be  disregarded,  could  turn  him  from  this  st< 
is  said  that  about  the  same  time  he  became  a  candidate  J 
crown  of  Poland,  but  here  again  Elizabeth  interfered. 

The  bright  life  had  a  sad  and  speedy  closa  HoUanc 
bleeding  at  every  pore  in  defence  of  her  freedom  and  her  fai* 
sought  the  help  of  England,  ceding  in  return  certain  to^ 
which  Flushing  was  ona  Of  this  seaport  Sidney  became  gc 
in  1585.  In  the  following  year  his  uncle,  Leicester,  laid  s 
Zutphen  (Southfen),  a  city  on  the  Yssel,  one  of  the  mouths 
Bhina  A  store  of  food,  under  the  escort  of  some  thousand 
being  despatched  by  Parma,  the  Spanish  general,  for  the  n 
the  place,  Leicester  resolved  to  intercept  the  supply;  and 
judging  one  English  spear  to  be  worth  a  dozen  Spanish,  1 
only  a  few  hundred  men  on  this  perilous  service.  It  was 
those  glorious  blunders,  of  which  our  military  history  i 
Sidney  was  a  volunteer,  and  as  they  rode  on  a  chilly  C 
morning  to  the  fatal  field,  about  a  mile  from  Zutphen,  the  i 
fellow,  meeting  an  old  general  too  lightly  equipped  for 
gave  him  all  his  armour  except  the  breastplate.  Thus  hL 
ness  killed  him;  for  in  the  last  charge  a  musket-ball  sr 
his  lefb  thigh-bone  to  pieces,  three  inches  above  the  knee, 
passed  along  to  the  rear,  the  incident  occurred 
1586  has  been  already  noticed.  Carried  to  Arnheim,  h 
A.D.  few  days,  when  mortification  set  in,  and  he  died, 
last  hours  were  spent  in  serious  conversation  upon  t 
mortality  of  the  soul,  in  sending  kind  wishes  and  keepsakes 
friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  music. 

Besides  the  "Arcadia"  and  the  "Defense  of  Poesie,"  J 
wrote  many  beautiful  sonnets,  and  in  1584  replied,  with  p 
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more  vigour  than  prudence,  to  a  work  called  "  Leicester's  Com- 
monwealth," impugning  the  character  of  his  uncla 

A  STAO  HUNT. 
(TBOMTHB  '* AHQADtL.") 

Thej  came  to  the  side  of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  conples,  staying 
iheir  ooming,  but  with  a  whining  accent  craving  liberty ;  many  of  them  in  colour 
and  marks  so  resembling,  that  it  shewed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The  huntsmen 
luuidaomely  attired  in  their  green  liyeries,  as  though  they  were  children  of  sum- 
mer, with  stayes  in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiltless  earth,  when  the  hounds  were 
at  a  &iilt;  and  with  horns  about  their  necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly 
^tire:  the  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  stag  thought  it 
better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his 
lodging;  but  eren  his  feet  betrayed  him;  for,  howsoever  they  went,  they  them- 
wlves  uttered  themselves  to  the  scent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of 
toother,  and  sometimes  believing  the  wind*s  advertisements,  sometimes  the  view 
ef—tiieir  faithful  counsellors — ^the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths,  then  denounced 
*ar,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  cry  being  composed  of  so  well-sorted 
months  that  any  man  would  perceive  therein  some  kind  of  proportion,  but  the 
■kilfiil  woodmen  did  find  a  music.  Then  delight  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the 
horsemen  snndj^  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with  voice  and  horn,  kept 
ittQl  as  it  were  together.  The  wood  seemed  to  conspire  with  them  against  his  own 
citix6n8,  dispersing  their  noise  through  all  his  quarters;  and  even  the  nymph 
^0  kSt  to  bewail  the  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stag 
^  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight,  he  was  driven  to  make 
eooiage  of  despair;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made  the  hounds,  with  change  of 
ipeeok,  to  testify  that  he  was  at  a  bay :  as  if  from  hot  pursuit  of  their  enemy, 
tliey  were  suddenly  come  to  a  parley. 
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When  Chaucer  died,  the  lamp  of  English  poetry  grew  dim,  shin- 
mg  for  many  years  only  with  faint,  micertain  gleams.  A  haw  of 
civil  blood  rose  from  the  trodden  battle-fields  of  the  Itoses  and 
the  dust  of  old,  decaying  systems,  the  clamour  of  whose  M 
resounded  through  the  shaking  land,  obscured  the  light  ''and 
blotted  out  the  stars  of  heaven."  But  only  for  a  whila  Truth 
came  with  the  Bible  in  her  hand.  The  red  mist  rolled  away. 
The  dust  was  sprinkled  with  drops  from  the  everlasting  wdL 
Men  breathed  a  purer  air  and  drank  a  fresher  life  into  their  spirit^ 
and  a  time  came  of  which  it  may  weU  be  said,  "  There  were  ^ants 
on  the  earth  in  those  days.*' 

Edmund  Spenser  was,  in  point  of  time,  the  second  of  the  fouf 
grand  old  masters  of  our  poetical  literature.  He  was  bom  is 
1553,  in  East  Smithfield,  by  the  Tower  of  London.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  of  a  noble  race,  but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  his 
parents.  Nor  can  we  tell  where  he  went  to  school  At  the  ago 
of  sixteen  (1569)  he  entered  Pembroke  HaJl,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar, 
and  there  in  1576  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  So  meagre  is  our 
knowledge  of  his  early  life. 

A  friendship,  formed  at  Cambridge  with  Gabriel  Harvey  of 
Trinity  Hall,  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  poet's  fortunes. 
When  Spenser  left  college,  having  disagreed,  it  is  thought,  with 
the  master  of  his  haU,  he  went  to  live  in  the  north  of  England, 
perhaps  to  act  as  tutor  to  some  young  friend.     He  had,  no  doahty 
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DDg  been  wooing  the  Muses  by  the  classic  banks  of  Cam,  but 
low  the  time  had  come  when  his  genius  was  to  shine  out  in  fuller 
ustre.  His  fame,  as  often  happens,  had  its  root  in  a  deep  sorrow, 
i  lady,  whom  he  calls  Bosalind,  made  a  plaything  of  his  heart, 
uid,  when  tired  of  her  sport,  cast  it  from  her.  She  little  knew 
the  worth  of  the  jewel  she  had  flung  away.  "  The  sad  mechanic 
exercise"  of  verse  was  balm  to  the  wounded  poet,  who  poured 
forth  his  tender  soul  in  The  ShephearcPs  Calender^  begim  in  the 
north  but  completed  under  the  oak-trees  of  Penshurst,  where 
dwelt  "Maister  Philip  Sidney." 

Spenser  owed  this  brilliant  friend  to  the  kindness  of  Harvey, 
who  had  induced  him  to  come  to  London.  Thus  he  was  naturally 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Leicester,  Sidney's  uncle,  by 
whose  interest  he  became  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  1680 
Wilton,  the  newly-appointed  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  a.d. 
The  next  two  years  were  therefore  spent  in  that  country. 
Grey  owed  much  to  the  gifted  pen  of  his  grateful  secretary,  who 
zealously  defended  his  policy  and  reputation.  The  poet's  services 
were  rewarded  in  1586  by  a  grant  from  Elizabeth  of  more  than 
3000  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork.  These  acres — the  estate  of  Kil- 
cobnan — ^formed  a  part  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  rebel  Desmonds, 
of  which  Baleigh  had  abeady  received  a  large  share.  This  seem- 
ing generosity — ^which,  however,  cost  Elizabeth  nothing — ^is  ascribed 
to  the  good  offices  of  Grey  and  Leicester;  but  there  are  not  want- 
^  hiQts  that  the  cool  and  cautious  Burleigh,  anxious  to  thin 
the  ranks  of  his  magnificent  rival,  managed  thus  to  consign  to  an 
honourable  exile  an  adherent  of  Leicester,  whose  genius  made  him 
a  formidable  foe.  The  life  of  Spenser,  all  but  the  last  sad  scene, 
18  henceforth  chiefly  associated  with  the  Irish  soil. 

Smitten  in  the  autumn  of  1586  with  a  great  grief — the  bloody 
fleath  of  Sidney  near  Zutphen — Spenser  hurried  across  to 
^estate,  of  which  he  was  called  the  Undertaker^  and     1586 
which  he  was  compelled  to  cultivate,  in  terms  of  the       a.d. 
pant,    It  was  a  lovely  scene,  and  we  cannot  quarrel  with 
the  canaes,  friendly  or  the  reverse,  which  led  the  author  of  The  Faerie 
VM«ntf  to  take  up  his  dwelling  among  "  the  green  alders  by  the 
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Mulla's  shore/'  The  castle  of  Edlcolman,  from  which  the  Des- 
monds had  been  lately  driven,  stood  by  a  beantifiil  lake  in  tin 
midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  girdled  with  mountain  ranges.  Soft 
woodland  and  savage  hill,  shadowy  river-glade  and  rolling  ploiq^ 
land  were  all  there  to  gladden  the  poet's  heart  with  their  chaogefol 
beauty,  and  tinge  his  verse  with  their  glowing  colours.  Deadj 
he  loved  the  wooded  banks  of  the  gentle  Mulla^  which  ran  by  Us 
home,  and  by  whose  wave,  doubtless,  many  sweet  lines  of  his  grest 
poem  were  composed.  Hither  there  came  to  visit  him  the  biilluol 
Ealeigh,  then  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  Guard,  who  seems  to  bavs 
quarrelled  with  Essex,  and  to  have  been  '^  chased  from  court"  bj 
that  hot-headed  favourite.  The  result  of  this  remarkable  meetiog 
was  Spenser's  resolve  to  publish  the  first  three  books  of  ^Hm 
Faerie  Queene,"  with  which  Ealeigh  was  greatly  delighted. 

The  two  friends — ^for  Ealeigh  now  filled  in  the  poet's  heart  ihs 
place  which  poor  Sidney  had  once  held— crossed  the  sea  togeibtf 
with  the  precious  cantos.     The  voyage  is  poetically  described  is 
the  Pastoral  of  Colin  Clouts  come  home  againe,  published  in  159lt 
where  Raleigh  figures  as  the  "  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean."    IntiO' 
duced  by  his  Mend  to  the  Queen,  and  honoured  with  htf 
1690     approval  of  what  he  modestly  caUs  his  "  simple  son^"  ^ 
A.D.      poet  lost  no  time  in  giving  to  the  world  that  part  of  '^Ths 
Faerie  Queene  "  which  was  ready  for  the  press.   The  sue- 
cess  of  the  poem  was  so  decided,  that  in  the  following  year  ths 
publisher  issued  a  collection  of  smaller  pieces  from  the  same  peo. 
A  pension  of  £50  from  Elizabeth — no  small  sum  three  centmies 
ago — ^rewarded  the  genius  and  the  flattery  of  Spenser,  who  ihffl 
went  back  to  Ireland  to  till  his  beautiful  barren  acres,  and 
'^pipe  his  oaten  quilL"    He  had,  besides  lus  fuming  and  Ids 
poetiy,  a  public  work  to  do,  and  that  of  no  easy  or  pkasanfe 
kind.    As  Clerk  of  the  Council  for  Munster,  and  afterwards  is 
Sheriff  of  Cork,  he  came  much  into  collision  with  the  Irish  WXf^ 
whom  it  was  his  policy  to  keep  down  with  an  iron  hand,  /x 

The  chief  events  of  his  later  life  were  his  marriage,  and  tbtf 
publication  of  the  second  three  books  of  "  The  Faerie  Qneene.**  Is 
the  fair  dty  of  Cork,  not  fiBur  from  his  castle,  he  was  united,  ]X0- 
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in  1594,  to  a  lady  named  Elizabeth,  in  whose  honour  he 
khe  sweetest  marriage  song  our  language  boasts.  In  1596 
)ssed  to  England  and  published  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
I  of  his  great  work. 

laurelled  and  rejoicing,  he  returned  to  his  Irish  castle.  To 
pearance  a  long  vista  of  happy  years,  bright  with  the  love  of 
ler  wife  and  blooming  children,  lay  stretching  out  before  the 

But  in  that  day  life  in  Ireland  resembled  the  perilous  Hfe 
)se  who  dress  their  vines  and  gather  bursting  clusters  on  the 
of  Etna  or  Vesuvius.     Scarcely  was  he  settled  in  his  home, 

a  toirent  of  rebellion  swept  the  land.     Hordes  of 
seated  peasants  gathered  round  Kilcolman.    Spenser       Oct 
lis  wife  had  scarcely  time  to  flee.    In  their  haste  and    1598 
sion  their  new-bom  chHd  was  left  behind,  and,  when      a.d. 
ebels  had  sacked  the  castle,  the  infant  perished  in 
ames.     It  was  only  three  months  later  that  Spenser  breathed 
fit  at  an  inn  in  King  Street,  Westminster.    A  common  tale 
iman  lif  a     Bright  hopes — a  crushing  blow — ^a  broken  heart 
d  death! 

"  Alas  fi>r  num,  if  thii  were  all. 
And  nought  beyond  the  earth.** 

estminster  Abbey,  near  the  dust  of  Chaucer,  the  body  of  this 

brother  minstrel  was  laid. 

e  grandest  work  of  Spenser  is  his  Faerie  Queens,  Among  his 
rous  other  writings  the  iShephearcTa  Calender, — Colin  Clouts 
Jiome  againe, — EpiihalamUm, — and  his  View  of  the  State  of 
nd  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  prefixed  to  the  first  three 
J  of  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  which  were  published  in  1690,  the 
himself  tells  us  his  object  and  his  plan.  His  object  was, 
nng  the  example  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  to 

a  book,  coloured  with  an  historical  fiction,  which  should 
lion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and  gentle  dis- 
le."  The  original  plan  provided  for  twelve  books,  **  foshion- 
JL  morall  vertues."  Of  these  twelve  books  we  have  only  six. 
Did  story  of  the  six  remaining  books  being  finished  in  Ireland^ 
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and  lost  by  a  careless  servant,  or  during  the  poet's  yoyaige  to  Eng- 
landy  is  very  improbable.  Spenser  bad  only  time  between  159C 
and  his  death  to  write  two  cantos  and  a  firagment  of  a  third 
Hallam  justly  says,  "  The  short  interval  before  the  death  of  this 
great  poet  was  filled  up  by  calamities  sufficient  to  wither  the  fer- 
tility of  any  mind.''  Prince  Arthur,  who  is  chosen  as  the  hero  oi 
the  poem,  falls  in  love  with  the  Faerie  Queene,  and,  armed  bj 
Merlin,  sets  out  to  seek  her  in  Faery  Land.  She  is  supposed  tc 
hold  her  annual  feast  for  twelve  da3rs,  during  which  twelve  adven- 
tures are  achieved  by  twelve  knights,  who  represent^  allegorically, 
certain  virtues. 

The  Bed-Crosse  Knight,  or  Holiness,  achieves  the  adventure  oi 
the  first  and  finest  book.  In  spite  of  the  plots  of  the  wizard 
Archimago  (Hypocrisy)  and  the  wUes  of  the  witch  Duessa  (False- 
hood), he  slays  the  dragon  that  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Una'a 
father,  and  thus  vdns  the  hand  of  that  fair  princess,  (TnitL)  Sir 
Guyon,  or  Temperance,  is  the  hero  of  the  second  adventure ;  Brito- 
martis,  or  Chastity — a  Lady-Knight — of  the  third;  Cambel  and 
Triamond,  typifying  Friendship,  of  the  fourth;  Artegall,  or  Justice, 
of  the  fifth;  Sir  Calidore,  or  Courtesy,  of  the  sbrth.  The  six 
books  form  a  descending  scale  of  merit.  The  first  two  have  the 
fresh  bloom  of  genius  upon  them;  the  third  contains  some  exqui- 
site pictures  of  womanhood,  coloured  with  the  light  of  poetic 
fancy ;  but  in  the  last  three  the  divine  fire  is  seen  only  in  fitfa 
and  uncertain  flashes.  It  was  not  that  the  poet  had  written  him. 
self  out,  but  he  had  been  tempted  to  aim  at  achieving  too  much 
Not  content  with  giving  us  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  chival 
rous  life  that  have  ever  been  limned  in  English  words,  and  at  th< 
same  time  enforcing  with  some^  success  lessons  of  true  moralitj 
and  virtue,  he  attempted  to  interweave  with  his  bright  allegories 
the  history  of  his  own  day.  Thus  Gloriana  the  Faerie  QueenC; 
and  Belphoebe  the  huntress,  represent  Elizabeth;  Artegall  is  Lord 
Grey;  Envy  is  intended  for  poor  Mary  Stuart  Spenser's  flattery 
of  Queen  Bess,  whose  red  wig  becomes  in  his  melodious  verse 
<<  yellow  locks,  crisped  like  golden  wire,"  is  onfcrageous.  It  was  a 
fashion  of  the  day,  to  be  sure ;  and^  after  all,  poets  are  only  humaa 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  politics  dull  and  warp  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry, — a  fact  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  the 
fifth  hook,  whose  real  hero  is  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton. 

The  language  of  Spenser  was  purposely  cast  in  an  antique 
mould,  of  which  one  example  is  the  frequent  use  of  y  before  the 
past  participle.  The  expletives  do  and  did  occur  in  his  pages 
to  a  ridiculous  extent.  The  stanza  in  which  this  great  poem  is 
written,  and  which  bears  the  poet's  name,  is  the  Italian  ottava 
rima,  with  a  ninth  line — an  Alexandrine — added  to  close  the 
cadence.  It  may  well  be  compared  to  the  swelling  wave  of  a 
summer  sea,  which  sweeps  on — a  green  transparent  wall — until  it 
breab  upon  the  pebbly  shore  in  long  and  measured  flow.  Thom- 
son, Campbell,  and  Byron  have  proved  the  power  of  the  grand 
Spenserian  stanza. 

In  his  Pastorals — ^the  "Shepheard's  Calender  "  and  "  Colin  Clout  ^  >- 
--Spenser  cast  aside  much  of  the  stereotyped  classic  form.  Instead 
of  Tityrus  and  Corydon  breathing  their  joys  and  sorrows  in  highly 
polished  strains,  we  find  Hobbinoll  and  Diggon,  Cuddie  and  Piers, 
chatting  away  in  good  old-fashioned  English  about  the  Church 
wd  its  pastors,  poets  and  their  woes,  and  similar  themes.  The 
Calender  contains  twelve  eclogues — one  for  every  month  in  the  year. 

That  Spenser  could  write  capital  prose,  as  well  as  exquisite 
verse,  is  clearly  proved  by  his  "  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  a 
<^ogne  in  which  that  land  and  the  habits  of  its  natives  are  finely 
described.  The  views  of  Spenser  as  to  the  government  of  the 
^  people  seem  to  have  harmonized  with  those  of  relentless 
Strafford,  whose  plan  was  aptly  named  "Thorough,"  from  its 
sweeping  cruelty.  This  prose  work  of  Spenser,  though  presented 
to  Elizabeth  in  1596,  was  not  printed  until  1633. 


THE  OPENING  STANZAS  OF  THE  FIRST  CANTO  OF  "THE 

FAERIE  QUEENE.'* 

A  gentle  Enight  yrta^prickvng  on  the  plaine,  \riding 

Tcladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  dee3)e  wonndes  did  remaine^ 
Tha  emel  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde ; 
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Tet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  gteede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt, 
As  mnch  disdayning  to  the  cnrbe  to  yield : 
Full  iolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  £Edre  did  sitt. 
As  one  for  knightly  giosts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 


And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore. 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 
And  dead,  as  liying  ever,  him  ador'd : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  soor'd. 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Bight,  ftithfull,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word ; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  wia^ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faery  lond,) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave : 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  eame 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leame ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  steame. 


J 


A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 
tjpon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw : 
As  one  that  inly  moumd,  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had ; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lambe  she  lad« 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore ; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  east  to  westerne  shore. 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infernal  Feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forwaited  all  their  land,  and  them  ezpeld; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  for  compeld. 
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Behind  her  hm  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
7hat  laaie  seemd,  in  being  erer  last. 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.    Thus  as  they  past, 
The  day  with  dondes  was  snddeine  OTercast, 
And  angry  loYe  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poore  into  his  lemans  lap  so  £Btst, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain ; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselTes  were  fain. 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  £eut  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommer's  pride, 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide, 
Not  peroeable  with  power  of  any  starr : 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleies  wide. 
With  footing  wome,  and  leading  inward  farr : 
^aire  harbour  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entred  ar. 

And  fooiih  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led. 
Joying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
^ich,  the  rein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their'  song  to  scome  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy. 
The  sayling  pine ;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vine-propp  elme ;  the  poplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all ; 
^e  aspine  good  for  staves ;  the  cypresse  fimerall;  ' 

The  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage ;  the  firre  that  weepeth  still ; 
The  willow,  wome  of  forlome  paramours; 
The  engh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 
The  birch  for  shaftes ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beech.;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitfull  olive ;  and  the  platane  round ; 
^e  carver  holme ;  the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blnstring  storme  is  overblowne ; 
When,  weening  to  retume  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was  showne. 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 
Porthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene. 
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That  makes  them  doabt  their  wHb  be  not  their  owne : 
So  many  pathea,  so  many  tmninga  aeene. 
That,  which  of  them  to  take,  in  divene  doubt  they  bees. 

At  last  reaolying  forward  still  to  &ce. 
Till  that  some  end  th^  finde,  or  in  or  oat. 
That  path  they  take,  that  batten  seemd  most  bare. 
And  like  to  lead  tiie  labyrinth  abont ; 
Which  when  by  tract  they  hnnted  had  thron^^ont. 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollow  caTe, 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.    The  Champion  stout 
Eftsoones  dismounted  from  his  courser  bntye. 
And  to  the  Dwarfe  a  while  his  needlesse  spere  he  gave. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  VL 

BICHASD    HOOKE& 
Born  about  1553  A.D Died  1600  JLD. 


Cont^nporaries. 

Early  dajra 

Marriage. 

First  Uving. 

Master  of  the  Templ& 


Boscomb. 

Bishop'B-Boamei 

Death. 

His  great  work. 

IllostratiTe  extract 


^  Eichard  Hooker  gave  to  the  world  his  splendid  work  on 
aws  o/Ucclesiastical  Polity ^  EngUsh  prose  literature  acquired  a 
ty  it  had  not  known  before.  The  last  decade  of  Elizabeth 
indeed  a  glorious  time  in  the  annals  of  British  authorship. 
genius  of  Shakspere  was  then  bursting  into  the  full  bloom, 
3  bright  colours  can  never  fade;  Spenser  was  penning  the 
eQtLecTie  on  the  sweet  banks  of  Mulla;  Bacon,  a  rising  young 
iter,  was  sketching  out  the  ground-plan  of  the  great  Novum 
lum;  and  in  the  quietude  of  a  country  parsonage,  a  meek 
en-pecked  clergyman  was  composing,  with  loving  carefulness, 
k  which,  for  force  of  reasoning  and  gracefulness  of  style,  is 

regarded  as   one  of  the  master-pieces  of  our  literature, 
•rd  Hooker  was  writing  his  great  treatise, 
m  at  Heavytree  near  Exeter,  in  1553  or  1554,  Hooker  was 
ted  to  the  kindness  of  Bishop  Jewell  for  a  university  educa- 

The  modest  young  student,  who  was  enrolled  on  the  books 
rpus  Christi  at  Oxford,  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his 
ti:  his  college  career  was  marked  with  steady  application 
losed  with  honour.  His  eminence  as  a  student  of  Oriental 
es  led  to  his  appointment  in  1579  as  lecturer  on  Hebrew. 
)^ears  later  he  entered  the  ChurcL 

^d  then  a  great  misfortune  befell  Master  Bichard  Hooker. 
>inted  to  preach  at  St.  Paul  s  Cross,  he  left  his  coU^e,  a  per- 
simpleton  in  the  world's  ways,  and  journeyed  up  to  Lon- 
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don.  '  There  lie  liad  lod^ngs  in  the  house  of  one  John  Chun 
man,  whose  wife  so  won  by  her  offidons  attentions  upon  1 
drenched  and  jaded  traveller,  that  he  thought  he  could  not 
better  than  follow  her  advice  and  many  her  daughter  Joan,  wh< 
she  strongly  recommended  as  a  suitable  wife  and  skilful  nurse  : 
a  man  so  delicate  as  he  appeared  to  be.  Accordingly  in  the  f 
lowing  year  Eichard  and  Joan  were  married;  and  not  till  it  v 
too  late  did  the  poor  fellow  find  that  he  had  bound  himself  for  1 
to  a  downright  shrew. 

The  first  year  or  so  of  his  married  life  was  spent  in  Bucl 
where  he  was  rector  of  Drayton-Beauchamp.  But  the  affecti 
of  an  old  pupU,  Sandys,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  obtain 
for  him  in  1585  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Templa  It  was  1 
duty  here  to  preach  in  the  forenoon,  while  the  afternoon  lecti 
was  delivered  by  Travers,  a  zealous  Calvinist  The  views  of  the  t 
preachers  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  that  it  ts 
said  "  the  forenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbuiy,  and  the  aftemo 
Geneva.**  Travers  was  forbidden  to  preach  by  Archbishop  Wh 
gift;  and  a  paper  war  began  between  the  rivals,  which  so  vex 
the  gentle  Hooker,  that  he  begged  to  be  restored  to  a  quiet  pi 
sonage,  where  he  might  labour  in  peace  upon  the  great  work  ] 
had  begun. 

In  1591  his  wish  was  granted.     He  received  the  living  of  Be 

comb  in  Wiltshire;  and,  gathering  his  darling  books  and  pape 

round  him,  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  no  doubt,  with  a  deep  sen 

of  relief.    There  he  wrote  the  first  four  books  of  the  JEcd 

1694     siastical  Polity,  which  were  published  in  1594.     In  i 

Jld.       cognition,  probably,  of  this  great  service  to  the  Chun 

of  England,  the  Queen  made  him  in  the  following  ye 

rector  of  Bishop's-Boume  in  Kent    The  important  duties  of  b 

sacred  office  and  the  completion  of  his  eight  books  filled  up  t] 

few  remaining  years  of  his  life.      Never  very  strong,  and  wea 

ened,  perhaps,  by  ardent  study,  he  caught  a  heavy  cold,  whic 

.settling  on  his  lungs,  proved  fatal  on  the  2d  of  November  16C 

The  fifth  book  of  the  '<  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  was  printed  in  159' 

the  remaining  three  did  not  appear  until  1647. 
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"  The  iSrst  book  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity,' "  says  Hallam,  "  is 
at  this  day  one  of  the  master- pieces  of  English  eloquence."  The 
moderate  tone  of  the  work,  which  was  written  against  the  Puri- 
tans, ia  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  author  is  somewhat  censured 
for  the  great  length  of  his  sentences ;  but  the  best  critics  agree  in 
admiring  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  style,  which,  woven  of 
honest  English  words  chosen  by  no  vulgar  hand,  is  yet  embroidered 
with  some  of  the  fairest  and  loftiest  figures  of  poetry.  This 
chann — the  ornament  of  figures — English  prose  had  probably 
never  possessed  till  Hooker  wrote. 

ON  CHURCH  MUSIC 
(PROai  THE  "  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY.") 

Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  by  instrument  or  by  voioe,  it  being  but 
of  high  and  low  in  Bounds  a  due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstand- 
u>g  is  the  force  thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  that  very  part  of  man 
vhich  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the 
aoQl  itself  by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony;  a  thing  which  deligbteth  all 
^^}  and  beseemetb  all  states ;  &  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy;  as  decent 
"^Qg  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when 
^^  most  sequester  themselves  from  action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable 
ncility  which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  the  mind,  more  inwardly 
wan  any  other  sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising  and  falling,  the  very 
*^  and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions  where- 
^  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so  to  imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto 
^  tlie  same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean  contrary,  we  are 
^ot  more  contentedly  by  the  one  confirmed,  than  changed  and  led  away  by 
we  other.  In  harmony,  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  virtue  and  vice  is 
IJ^Ted,  the  mind  delighted  with  their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having 
^^  often  iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves.  For  which  cause  there 
>■  itothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent  than  some  kinds  of  harmony ;  than 
^^,  noUiing  more  strong  and  potent  unto  good. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

IH0KA8  8ACKTILLE,  LOBB  BUGKHUSSI. 
Bom  1536  A.D. Died  1606  AJk 


Birth. 
EdDcatlnn. 
The  ]mir->tadeiit 
Political  career. 
Lord  High  Treasurer. 


Gorbodnc. 
ItA  plan  and  story. 
Minxmr  of  M&glstxatea. 
Tlie  Induction. 
lUostrative  extract 


'^J,  Sackyille  was  the  herald  of  that  splendour  in  which  Elizabet 
glorious  reign  was  destined  to  dose.  He  was  bom  in  1536, 
Buckhurst  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  His  &ther,  Eich: 
SackviUe,  had  held  high  office  in  the  Exchequer.  Some  ho 
teaching,  a  few  terms  at  Oxford,  and  a  continuation  of  his  cou 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  M.A.,  prepared  the  way 
his  entrance  upon  the  profession  of  the  law  and  a  statesman's  1 
While  at  college,  his  skill  in  verse-making  gained  him  some  lit 
fame;  and  when  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  regularly 
down  to  the  study  of  dry  and  dusty  law  books,  he  did  not  for 
those  flowery  paths  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  glad  hours,  1 
often  stole  from  his  graver  studies  to  weave  his  darling  stanzas 
With  his  political  career  we  have  here  little  to  do,  and  a  i 
notes  of  it  must  therefore  suffice.  Created  Lord  Buckhurst 
1566  by  Elizabeth,  he  laid  aside  his  literary  pursuits  and  g! 
himself  up  to  the  toils  of  statesmanship.  Twice  he  crossed  1 
seas  as  ambassador.  He  was  selected,  on  account  of  his  gee 
manner  and  address,  to  tell  her  doom  to  the  wretched  won 
who  once  was  Queen  of  Scotland.  And,  in  a  later  year,  he 
as  Lord  Steward,  presiding  over  those  brother  peers  who  w 
appointed  to  try  the  unhappy  Essex.  The  dislike  of  Leices 
clouded  his  fortunes,  and  cast  him  into  prison;  but  when  in  Ifi 
death  freed  him  from  this  foe,  he  regained  the  royal  favour. 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness  in  1598,  upon  the  death 
Lord  Bndeigh,  when  he  became  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Englai 
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This  great  office  lie  continued  to  hold  until  be  died  in  1 608,  at  a  good 
old  aga  EHzabeth  and  James,  unlike  in  almost  ever3rtliing  else, 
agreed  in  appreciating  the  services  of  this  great  and  gifted  man. 

While  still  a  student  in  the  Temple,  he  had  joined  Thomas  Norton 

in  writing  a  play  then  called  GorbodiiCy  which  was  acted  before 

Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  by  a  company  of  his  fellow-students  of  the 

Inner  Temple,  as  a  part  of  the  Christmas  revels  of  1561.    This 

was  the  first  English  tragedy,  so  far  as  is  known.     It  resembles 

the  later  tragedies  in  having  five  acts,  of  which  probably  Norton 

wrote  three,  and  Sackville  the  last  two ;  but  it  differs  from  them  in 

the  use  of  that  very  prosy  and  unnatural  excrescence  of  the  ancient 

plays,  called  the  Chorus.  Every  act  of  Gorbodiic,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex 

^the  authors  called  it  in  the  revised  edition  of  1571,  is  closed 

^th  an  ode  in  long-lined  stanzas,  filled,  as  was  the  old  Greek 

chorus,  with  moral  reflections  on  the  various  scenes.  The  plot  of  this 

play  was  founded  on  a  bloody  story  of  ancient  British  history. 

But  a  greater  work  than  Gorhoduc  adorns  the  memory  of  Sack- 
^e.  During  the  last  years  of  Mary,  which  might  well  be  called 
gloomy,  were  it  not  for  the  fiery  glare  that  tinges  them  red  as  if 
^th  martyrs'  blood,  he  sketched  out  the  design  of  a  great  poem, 
which  was  to  be  entitled  The  Mirrour  of  MagistrateSy  and  was  to  em- 
hiace  poetic  histories  of  all  the  great  Englishmen  who  had  suffered 
'^niarkable  disasters.  The  bulk  of  this  work,  which 
first  appeared  in  1559,  was  done  by  minor  writers  of  the  1669 
time;  but  the  Induction  and  the  Story  of  the  Duke  of  a.d. 
^^ngham,  contributed  to  the  second  edition  in  1563, 
^  from  the  powerful  pen  of  Sackville.  The  "  Induction"  is  a 
^i  pictured  allegory,  which  describes  "  within  the  porch  and 
jaws  of  hell  *'  Kemorse,  Dread,  Bevenge,  and  other  terrible  things, 
"^at  are  ever  gnawing  away  at  the  root  of  our  human  life.  It 
<^ntains  only  a  few  hundred  lines,  and  yet  these  are  enough  to 
place  Sackville  high  on  the  list  of  British  poets.  As  already 
^^ted,  these  poems  were  the  fruit  of  Sackville's  early  summer; 
^®  ripe  luxuriance  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  cares  of  the  state, 
^ho8e  ample  honours  crowned  his  head  when  frosted  with  the 
^^^  of  winter. 
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OLD  AGE. 
(fbom  "the  iitduotion/') 

And,  next  in  order,  sad  Old  Age  we  fonnd, 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind, 
With  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  natare  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  Sisters  had  untwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast-declining  life. 

There  heard  we  him,  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint, 

Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast. 

And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 

With  sw^eet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 

And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewaste;  [tUterly 

Beoounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek. 

And  to  be  young  again  of  Joye  beseek ! 

Bat,  an  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  be 

That  time  forepast  cannot  return  again. 

This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he — 

That,  in  such  withered  plight  and  wretched  pain 

As  Eld,  accompanied  with  her  loathsome  train, 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief. 

He  might  awhile  yet  linger  forth  his  life, 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit. 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  slain. 

With  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it. 

Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  plain, 

In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought. 

As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought. 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 

Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 

His  youth  forepast, — as  though  it  wrought  him  good 

To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone — 

He  would  have  mused,  and  marvelled  much,  whereon 

This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain. 

And  knows  fuU  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain. 

Crook-backed  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed. 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  his  side ; 
His  scalp  tkU  piled,  and  he  with  eld  forelore ; 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  Death's  door ; 
Fttmbling  and  drivelling  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 
For  htUi,  th«  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 


■«*  • 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

OUR    EITGLISH    BIBLE. 


Earliest  trandationB. 
The  life  ofTrnth. 
Bible-burning. 
Crypt  of  St  Paul'a 
Gfenera  and  Bishop's  Bible. 


Hampton  Conrt 
Translation  of  1611. 
Proposed  change. 
Hallam's  criticism. 
EngUsh  of  the  Bible. 


"B  have  already  seen  how  the  first  English  Bible  grew,  sentence 
"7  sentence,  in  the  quiet  study  of  Lutterworth  Rectory,  where 
John  WycliflFe  sat  among  his  books;  how  William  Tyndale  dared 
<^eath  and  found  it  in  a  foreign  land,  that  he  might  spread  God*s 
^ord  freely  among  his  awakening  nation;  how  Miles  Coverdale 
published  in  1535  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  translated  from 
^he  Hebrew  and  the  Greek;  and  how  in  1540  Cranmer,  Arch- 
"^hop  of  Canterbury,  superintended  the  issue  of  a  new  translation, 
^hich  was  called  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible. 

The  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry  was  a  strange  era  in  the  history 
^i  the  Book,  evidencing  perhaps  above  all  other  modem  days  the 
^^erlasting  life  of  Truth.  If  the  Bible  were  not  immortal,  it  would 
surely  have  perished  then. 

One  Sunday  in  February  1526,  the  great  Wolsey  sat  in  old  St. 
°aul*8  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold.  His  robe  was  purple ; 
scarlet  gloves  blazed  on  his  hands;  and  golden  shoes  glittered  on 
"^  feet.  A  magnificent  array  of  satin  and  damask-gowned  priests 
^ucircled  his  throne;  and  the  grey  head  of  old  Bishop  Fisher — 
^n  to  roll  bloody  on  a  scaffold — appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
P^.  Below  that  pulpit  stood  rows  of  baskets,  piled  high  with 
"^fe,  the  plunder  of  London  and  the  university  towns.  These 
^ere  Tyndale's  Testaments,  ferreted  out  by  the  emis- 
^^  of  the  cardinal,  who  had  swept  every  cranny  in  1626 
search  of  the  hated  thing.  None  there  fresh  from  the  a.d. 
Pnnter's  hand — all  well-thumbed  volumes,  scored  with 
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many  a  loving  mark,  and  parted  from  with  many  bitter  tears! 
Outside  the  gate  before  the  great  cross  there  burned  a  fir^ 
hungering  and  leaping  for  its  prey  like  a  red  wild  beast  On  that 
day  no  blood  slaked  its  ceaseless  thirst,  no  crackling  flesh  fed  its 
ravenous  maw — ^this  was  to  be  but  a  prelude  to  the  grand  per- 
formance of  later  days.  Bibles  only  were  to  bum;  not  Bible 
readers.  WBen  the  sermon  was  over,  men,  who  loved  to  read 
these  books,  were  forced,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  throw  ibe 
precious  volumes  into  the  flames,  while  the  cardinal  and  his  prelates 
stood  looking  at  the  pleasant  show,  until  the  last  sparks  died  out 
in  the  great  heaps  of  tinder ;  and  then  the  gorgeous  crowd  went 
home  to  supper,  rejoicing  in  their  work  of  destruction.  Poor  mis- 
guided men !  to  think  that  the  burning  of  a  few  shreds  of  paper 
and  scraps  of  leather  could  destroy  the  words  of  eternal  Truth ! 

Scenes  like  this  occurred  more  than  once  at  St  Paul's  Cross; 
yet  the  Bible  lived — was  revised  and  translated  with  more  untiring 
industry  than  ever. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  burning  thus  described,  and  five  years 
after  the  body  of  Tyndale  had  perished  like  his  books  in  tb® 
flames,  a  royal  order  was  issued,  commanding  a  copy  of  the  Bibl® 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  where  the  people  might  read  or  hsaX 
it  freely.     Gladly  was  the  boon  welcomed ;  young  and  old  flocked 
in  crowds  to  drink  of  the  now  unsealed  fountain  of  lif^ 
1 54 1     Then  was  often  beheld,  within  the  grey  crypt  of  St  Paul's* 
A.D.       a  scene  which  a  distinguished  living  artist*  has  mad^ 
the  subject  of  a  noble  picture.     The  Great  Bible,  chained 
to  one  of  the  solid  pillars  which  upheld  the  arches  of  the  massiv^ 
roof,  lay  open  upon  a  desk.     Before  it  stood  a  reader,  chose** 
for  his  clear  voice  and  fluent  elocution ;  and,  as  leaf  after  leaf  w*^ 
turned,  the  breathless  hush  of  the  listening  crowd  grew  deeper- 
Grey-headed  old  men  and  beautiful  women,  mothers  with  thei^ 
children  beside  them  and  maidens  in  the  yoimg  dawn  of  womaH^^ 
hood,  merchants  from  their  stalls  and  courtiers  from  the  palace 
beggary  and  disease  crawling  from  the  fetid  alleys,  stood  still  t^ 
hear;  while,  in  the  dim  back-ground,  men  who,  if  they  had  daieA 

*  George  Harrey,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 
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Would  have  torn  the  sacred  Book  to  tatters  and  trampled  it  in  the 
dust,  looked  sourly  on. 

This  dear  privilege  of  hearing  the  Bible  at  church,  or  reading  it  at 
^ome,  so  much  prized  by  the  English  people  then,  was  snatched  from 
them  again  by  their  cruel  and  fickle  king.  But  in  1547  the  tyrant 
died,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  gentle  boy  Edward  Bible-reading 
^^  restored.  Under  Elizabeth  the  Bible  was  finally  established 
^  the  great  standard  of  our  national  faith.  Two  editions, 
appearing  before  that  translation  which  we  use,  may  be  noted, — 
the  Geneva  Bible,  so  dear  to  the  Puritans,  finished  in  1560  by 
Miles  Coverdale  and  other  exiles  who  were  driven  from  England 
^  the  flames  of  persecution ;  and  the  Bishop's  Bible  of  15G8,  a 
translation  superintended  by  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  aided  by  the  first  scholars  of  that  learned 
age. 

Then  came  the  translation  which  we  still  use,  and  to  which 
^08t  of  us  cling  with  unchanging  love,  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
little  flaws  which  the  light  of  modem  learning  has  discovered.  How 
^e  and  cold  the  words  of  that  Book,  entwined  as  they  are  with 
^e  memory  of  earliest  childhood,  would  fall  upon  our  ear  if 
rendered  into  the  English  in  which  we  speak  our  common  words 
read  our  common  books ! 

Within  an  oak-panelled  and  tapestried  room  of  that  splendid 
palace  which  Wolsey  built  at  Hampton  by  the  Thames,  King  James 
First,  most  pedantic  of  our  English  monarchs,  sat  enthroned 
an  assembly  of  divines,  who  were  met  in  conference  upon 
^e  religious  affairs  of  the  kingdom.     It  was  then  little  more  than 
^ne  months  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and 
"e  took  his  seat,  resolved  to  teach  the  Puritan  doctors     Jan.  14 
that  in  him  they  had  to  deal  with  a  prince  of  logicians     1604 
*^<i  a  master  in  theology.     There  were  present,  to  back       A.D. 
^  Wisdom   of  the  British  Solomon  and  applaud  his 
^^ence,  some  twenty  bishops  and  high  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
^^^^^d,  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  many  courtiers ; 
^^^  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  needed  change  there  were  only 
unip^t^Q  doctors  from  Oxford,  and  two  from  Cambridge.     It 
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would  be  out  of  place  here  to  describe  how,  during  the  three  day» 
of  conference,  amid  the  titters  of  the  courtiers  and  the  gratified 
smiles  of  the  clergy,  the  conceited  king  called  the  Puritan  doctors 
"  dunces  fit  to  be  whipped,"  and  indulged  in  other  similar  flights 
of  his  peculiar,  knock-down  style  of  oratory.  The  scene,  ridiculous 
in  most  respects,  is  memorable  to  us,  because  it  led  to  the  publication 
of  our  English  Bible.  During  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  fiisilade, 
when  the  royal  orator  was  out  of  breath.  Dr.  Eeynolds  proposed  a 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  James  saw  fit,  by-and-by,  to 
yield  his  gracious  consent 

Fifty-four  scholars  were  appointed  to  the  great  work,  but  only 
forty-seven  of  these  actually  engaged  in  the  translatioa  Taking 
the  Bishop's  Bible  as  the  basis  of  the  new  version,  they  set  to 
their  task  in  divisions,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Westminster  being 
the  centres  of  their  labour;  and,  often  meeting  to  compare  notes 
and  correct  one  another's  manuscripts,  they  completed  their  transla- 
tion in  about  three  years.  Our  Bible  was  therefore  pub- 
1611  lished,  with  a  dedication  to  King  James,  in  the  year  161  !• 
A.D.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  some  talk  of  a  new  trans- 

lation. No  doubt,  a  revisal,  by  which  manifest  miS' 
prints  or  inaccuracies  in  translation  might  be  remedied,  would  l>® 
a  good  thing ;  but  a  completely  new  translation  would  so  utterly 
destroy  those  solemn  associations  which,  rooted  in  every  heart,  aT^ 
twined,  closer  than  the  ivy  around  its  elm-tree,  round  the  antiqi^^ 
English  of  our  Bibles,  that  to  attempt  it  would  be  dangerous  au-^ 
wrong.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritans  in  Cromwell's  da;^ 
the  same  scheme  was  mooted,  for  the  Puritans  long  preferred  tk^^ 
Geneva  Bible  to  that  of  King  James ;  but  on  the  proposal  beii»-^ 
laid  before  the  leading  scholars  of  that  time,  they  pronounced  tk»-* 
translation  of  1611  "  best  of  any  in  the  world;"  and  so  the  matt^ 
dropped. 

Hallam  reminds  us  that,  even  in  the  days  of  King  James,  tk*-' 
language  of  this  translation  was  older  than  the  prevailing  speecJ^ 
"  It  may,"  this  great  critic  says,  "  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  a  bett^ 
English,  but  it  is  not  the  English  of  Daniel,  or  Raleigh,  or  Baco"^ 
as  any  one  may  easily  perceive.     It  abounds,  in  fact,  especially  ^^ 
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Testament,  with  obsolete  phraseology,  and  with  single 
ig  since  abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  provincial  usa" 
Qay  all  be  true;  yet,  in  the  face  of  Hallam's  implied 
ment,  we  hold,  with  scores  of  better  judges,  that  the 
>f  the  Bible  is  unequalled  in  the  full  range  of  our  litera- 
hether  we  take  the  subtile  argument  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
ne  poetry  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  the  beautiful  imagery 
rabies,  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Gospels,  the  magnifi- 
lence  of  Isaiah,  or  the  clear  plain  histories  of  Moses  and 
)ut  one  impression  deepens  as  we  read,  and  remains  as 
the  volume, — that,  without  regard  to  its  infinite  greatness 
itten  word  of  God,  taken  simply  as  a  literary  work,  there 
^liah  book  like  our  English  Bible. 


,.»^, 
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Close  by  the  river  Avon  in  Warwickshire,  a  tall  grey  spire,  springii 
from  amid  embowering  elms  and  lime-trees,  marks  the  position  < 
the  parish  church  of  Stratford,  in  the  chancel  of  which  sleeps  tl 
body  of  our  greatest  poet.  The  proud  roof  of  Westminster  hi 
been  deemed  by  England  the  fitting  vault  for  her  illustrious  de» 
but  Shakspere's  dust  rests  in  a  humbler  tomb.  By  his  own  lov( 
river,  whose  gentle  music  fell  sweet  upon  his  childish  ear,  he  dropp< 
into  his  last  long  sleep ;  and  still  its  melancholy  murmur,  as 
sweeps  between  its  willowy  banks,  seems  to  sing  the  poet's  dirg 
Four  lines,  carved  upon  the  flat  stone  which  lies  over  his  gra^ 
are  ascribed  to  his  own  pen.  Whoever  wrote  them,  they  ha 
served  their  purpose  well,  for  a  religious  horror  of  disturbing  tl 
honoured  dust  has  ever  since  hung  about  the  place : — 

Good  friend,  for  Jenus*  sake,  forbeare, 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare. 
Blest  be  y*  man  y*  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be^he  y*  moves  my  bones. 

A  niche  in  the  wall  above  holds  a  bust  of  the  poet,  whose  hi 
arching  brow,  and  sweet  oval  face,  fringed  with  a  peaked  bea 
and  small  moustache,  are  so  familiar  to  us  aU.  How  well  we  kn< 
his  face  and  his  spirit;  and  yet,  how  little  of  the  man's  real  1 
lias  descended  to  our  day !  ' 

Not  very  far  from   Shakspere's  tomb  part  of  the  house 
which  he  was  bom  still  stands.       Sun  and  rain  and  air  h 
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dually  reduced  the  plastered  timber  of  its  old  neighbours  iuto 
^der;  but  its  wood  and  lime  still  hold  together,  and  the  room 
still  shown  in  which  baby  Shakspere's  voice  uttered  its  first 
ble  waiL  The  dingy  walls  of  the  little  chamber  are  scribbled 
over  with  the  names  of  visitors,  known  and  imknown  to  fame. 
IS  pleasant  to  think  that  this  shrine,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 

greatest  English  writer,  has  been  lately  purchased  by  the 
^lish  nation;  so  that  lovers  of  Shakspere  have  now  the 
isfkction  of  feeling  that  the  relics,  which  tell  so  picturesque 
tory  of  the  poet's  earliest  days,  are  in  safe  and  careful  keeping. 
Sere,  then,  was  bom  in  April  1564  William,  son  of  John 
^ere  and  Mary  Arden,  his  wife.  The  gossiping 
brey^  no  great  authority,  certainly,  who  came  into  the  1664 
rid  about  ten  years  after  Shakspere's  death,  says  that       a.d. 

poet's  father  was  a  butcher;  others  make  out  the 
lest  man  to  have  been  a  wool-comber  or  a  glover,  while  an 
enious  writer  strives  to  reconcile  all  accounts  by  supposing  that 
ce  good  John  held  some  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford, 
enever  he  killed  a  sheep,  he  sold  the  mutton,  the  wool,  and  the 
n,  adding  to  his  other  occupations  the  occasional  dressing  of 
ther  and  fashioning  of  gloves.  Perhaps  John  Shakspere's  chief 
iipation  was  dealing  in  wool  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have 
'Q  Ills  calling,  he  ranked  high  enough  among  the  burgesses  of 
"atford  to  sit  on  the  bench  as  High  Bailiff  or  Mayor  of  the 
ni  Mary  Arden,  who  should  perhaps  hiterest  us  more,  if  the 
nmonly  received  rule  be  true,  that  men  more  strongly  resemble 
iir  mothers  in  nature  and  genius,  seems  to  have  belonged 
an  old  county  family,  and  to  have  possessed  what  was  then 
^naiderable  fortune. 

'Hie  beautiful  woodland  scenery  amid  which  the  boy  grew  to 
'^7  manhood  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  souL  The  beds  of 
^^ets  and  banks  of  wild  thyme,  whose  fragrance  seems  to  mingle 
^^  the  music  of  the  lines  that  paint  their  beauty,  blossomed 
%  by  the  Avon.  The  leafy  glades,  firom  which  were  pictured 
086  through  whose  cool  green  light  the  melancholy  Jacques 
mdered,  and  under  whose  arching  boughs  Bully  Bottom  and  his 
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friends  rehearsed  their  "very  tragical  mirth,"  were  not  in  the 
dides  of  Middlesex  or  Surrey,  but  in  the  Warwickshire  Valley  of 
the  Eed  Horse.  But  of  all  men  or  boys,  Shakspere  was  no  mere 
dreamer,  fit  only — 

"  To  pore  npon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.** 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  daily  tasks  were  done  in  the 
Free  Grammar  School  of  Stratford,  where  Will  probably  got  all  the 
regular  instruction  he  ever  had,  the  said  Will  might  often  have 
been  spied  on  Avon  banks,  rod  in  hand,  thinking  more  of  trout 
and  dace  than  of  violets  or  wild  thyme.  And,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  there  is  a  strong  suspicion,  not  far  removed  from  certainty, 
that  more  than  once  he  saw  the  moon  rise  over  the  dark  oftk 
woods  of  Charlecote  Park,  while  he  lurked  in  the  shadow,  waiting 
for  the  deer,  with  more  of  the  poacher  than  the  poet  in  his  guisa 

And,  while  he  was  receiving  from  Hunt  and  Jenkins,  then  the 
masters  of  the  school,  that  education  which  his  friend  Jonson 
characterizes  as  consisting  of  ^Mittle  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  an 
occasional  visit  to  scenes  of  a  different  kind,  not  far  away,  may 
have  mingled  the  colouring  of  town  life  and  courtly  pageants 
with  those  pictures  of  woodland  sweetness  which  his  mind  cangbt 
from  the  home  landscape.     Warwick  and  Coventry — Godiva's 
town — were  near ;  and  in  the  grand  castle  of  Kenilworth  in  the 
year  1676,  when  the  princely  Leicester  feasted  the  Queen  for 
nineteen  days,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  Alderman  or  Ex- 
Bailiff  Shakspere,  his  wife  Dame  Mary,  and  his  little  son  WiH 
then  aged  eleven,  were  among  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  trar 
veiled  from  all  the  country  round  to  see  the  Queen,  the  masqaers» 
and  the  fire-works  ?    Strolling  players,  too,  sometimes  knocked  np 
their  crazy  stage,  hung  with  faded  curtains,  in  the  market-place  of 
Stratford,  and  there  flourished  their  wooden  swords,  and  raved 
through  their  parts  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  gaping  rasticft 
Such  visits,  dear  to  all  the  boys  of  a  country  town,  were^  no  doub* 
longed  for  and  intensely  enjoyed  by  young  Shakspere. 

How  he  spent  his  life  after  he  had  left  school,  and  before  h* 
went  to  London,  we  know  as  dimly  as  we  know  the  calling  of  bi 
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.  Aubrey  says  lie  helped  his  father  the  butcher,  and  that 
«d  also  as  a  teacher.  It  is  thought,  &om  the  constant  re- 
ice  of  law  terms  in  his  writings,  that  he  spent  some  of  these 
in  an  attorney's  office.  All  stories  may  be  true,  for  every- 
we  know  of  the  poet  during  this  period  goes  to  show  that 
s  by  no  means  a  steady  or  settled  character.  He  may  have 
an  odd  calf  or  sheep,  have  taught  an  occasional  class  for  his 
:  master,  and  have  driven  the  quill  over  many  yards  of  yellow 
nent  The  very  existence  of  three  different  stories  about  his 
)ccupation  implies  that  his  life  at  Stratford  was  changeful 
idecided.  Nor  was  he  free  from  youthful  faults.  To  tell 
uth,  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  many  wild  pranks,  of 
two  stories  have  floated  down  to  our  day.  One  relates  to  an 
nking  bout  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bidford,  by  which 
3  so  overcome  that,  with  his  companions,  he  was  obliged  to 
the  night  by  the  road-side  under  the  sheltering  boughs  of  a 
crab-tree.  The  other  story  is  that  of  the  poaching  afBur 
y  alluded  to.  It  seems  that  the  wild  youths  of  Stratford 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  hunting  deer  and  rabbits  in  the 
f  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  lived  at  Charlecote,  about  three  miles 
)hakspere  got  into  the  poaching  set,  was  detected  one  night, 
eked  up  in  the  keeper's  lodge  till  morning.  His  examin'ation 
the  offended  justice,  and  whatever  punishment  followed  it, 
the  anger  of  the  boyish  poet,  who  in  revenge  wrote  some 
el,  punning  rhymes  upon  Sir  Thomas,  and  stuck  them  on  the 
^te.  This  was  throwing  oil  upon  flame ;  and  the  knight's 
TBW  so  violent  that  Shakspere  had  to  flee  from  Stratford, 
ve  thought  it  right  to  notice  these  traditions,  though  modem 
itifcs  discard  them  with  scorn.  With  much  fictitious  colouring 
ave,  perhaps,  a  ground-work  of  truth  sufficient  to  afford  a 
presumption  that  Shakspere's  opening  manhood 
ild  and  riotous.  His  early  marriage,  too,  contracted  1682 
he  was  but  a  raw  boy  of  eighteen,  with  Anne  a.d. 
way  of  Shottery,  a  yeoman's  daughter,  some  eight 
older  than  himself,  affords  additional  evidence  of  youthful 
retion. 
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So,  driven  either  by  the  fear  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  vengeaD 
or,  more  probably,  by  the  need  of  providing  daily  bread  for 
wife  and  children,  Shakspere  went  up  to  London  in  1586  or  151 
and  then  began  that  wonderful  theatrical  life  of  six  and  twei 
years,  whose  great  creations  form  the  chief  glory  of  our  dramt 
literature.  The  brightest  day  at  noon  is  that  whose  dawn  is  wrap] 
in  heavy  mists ;  and  so  upon  the  opening  of  this  brilliant  timi 
the  midsummer  of  English  poetry — thick  clouds  of  darkness  r 

How  Shakspere  lived  when  first  he  arrived  in  London,  we  do 
certainly  know.  Three  Warwickshire  men,  one  a  native  of  his  c 
town,  then  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  metropolitan  play 
and  this,  no  doubt,  coupled  with  his  poetical  tastes,  led  him  to 
theatre.  Here,  too,  there  are  vague  traditions  of  his  life.  Acc( 
ing  to  one,  he  was  call-boy  or  deputy -prompter;  according 
another,  he  held  horses  at  the  theatre  door.  However  he  i 
have  earned  his  first  shillings  in  London,  it  is  certain  that  he  s 
became  prosperous,  and  even  wealthy.  In  the  year  li 
1689  he  held  a  share  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre^  hav 
A.D.  previously,  by  his  acting,  by  the  adaptation  of 
plays,  and  the  production  of  new  ones,  proved  him 
worthy  to  be  much  more  than  a  mere  sleeping  partner  in  the  ( 
cem.  As  his  fame  brightened,  his  purse  filled.  He  became  : 
a  part-owner  of  the  Globe  Theatre ;  and  at  one  time  drew  from 
sources  a  yearly  income  fully  equivalent  to  £1600  of  our  monc 

"Respectable"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  word  by  which  Shakspc 
acting  may  be  characterized  :  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  A( 
in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  are  named  among  his  favourite  parts, 
his  magic  pen  has  taught  us  almost  to  forget  that  he  ever  was 
actor ;  nor  can  we^  without  a  violent  stretch  of  fancy,  realize 
greatest  poet  stalking  slowly  with  whitened  cheeks  across  the  boa 
or  tottering  in  old-fashioned  livery  through  a  rudely  painted  fo 
of  Arden.  Thus  acting,  writing,  and  managing,  he  lived  am 
the  fine  London  folks,  honoured  with  the  special  notice  of 
Queen,  and  associating  every  day  with  the  noblest  and  witt 
Englishmen  of  that  brilliant  time,  yet  never  snapping  the  link  wl 
bound  him  to  the  sweet  banks  of  Avon.     Every  year  he  ran  d( 
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to  Stratford,  where  his  family  continued  to  reside ;  and  there  he 
Wght  a  house  and  land  for  the  rest  and  solace  of  his  waning  life. 
The  year  1612  is  given  as  the  date  of  the  poet's  final  retire- 
ment j&x)m  London  life.  He  was  then  only  forty-eight,  and  might 
reasonably  hope  for  a  full  score  of  years,  in  which  to  grow  his 
flowers,  his  mulberries,  and  his  apple-trees,  to  treat  his  friends  to 
sack  and  claret  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  New  Place,  and  to 
contiilne  that  series  of  Eoman  plays  which  had  so  noble  a  beginning 
in  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "  Coriolanus."  But  four  years 
more  brought  this  great  life  to  an  untimely  close.  He  1616 
died  on  the  23d  of  April  1616,  of  what  disease  we  have  a.d. 
no  certain  knowledge.  In  a  "Diary"  by  John  Ward,  a 
^car  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  written  between  1648  and  1679,  it  is 
stated  that  the  poet  drank  too  much  at  a  merry  meeting  with 
Drayton  and  Jonson,  and  took  a  fever  in  consequence,  of  which  he 
<Jied)  but  this  story  is  considered  an  exaggeration.  His  wife 
survived  him  seven  years ;  his  only  son  had  gone  to  the  grave 
before  him;  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  century  that  saw  this 
S^t  poet  die,  all  the  descendants  of  William  Shakspere  had 
perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  the  dim,  uncertain  story 
of  his  life,  and  the  speedy  blighting  of  his  family-tree,  withered  in 
Its  third  generation,  let  us  turn  to  the  magnificent  works,  which 
have  won  for  this  London  actor  the  fame  of  being,  certainly 
iJ^ngland's — perhaps  the  world's — greatest  poet.  \/ 
Jf  Seven  years  after  the  poet's  death,  a  volume,  kn<^m'to  students 
jV  Shakspere  as  the  "  First  Folio,"  was  published  by  his  two 
professional  friends,  John  Heminge  and  Henrie  CondelL  1623 
•^  book  contained  thirty-six  plays  ;  seven  more  were  a.d. 
^ded  in  the  Third  Folio ;  but  of  these  seven,  only  the 
play  of  Pericles  is  received  as  genuine.  The  plays  of  Shakspere, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  battling  of  critics  has  agreed  upon  their 
"inmber,  are  thirtt/'Seven.  And  these  have  been  corrected  and  re- 
directed, altered  and  revised,  mended  and  re-mended,  until  we 
nanst  have  a  very  true  and  pure  text  of  the  poet  in  this  century  of 
^•^unless,  indeed,  something  may  have  happened  to  certain  pas- 
"■S^  like  that  which  the  fable  tells  us  happened  to  Jason's  ship, 
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the  ArgOy  in  which  he  sought  the  Golden  Fleece.  So  careMy  did 
a  grateful  and  reverent  nation  patch  up  the  decaying  timbers  of 
the  old  craft,  as  she  lay  high  and  dry  on  the  Qreek  shore,  that  in 
process  of  time  it  became  a  serious  question  among  learned  men 
whether  much  of  the  old  ship  was  lefb  together  after  alL  The 
books  written  about  Shakspere  and  his  works  would  of  themselTes 
fill  a  respectable  library. 

The  thirty-seven  plays  are  classed  as  Tragedies,  Cbmedies,  and 
Histories.  The  great  Tragedies  are  five — Macbeth^  King  LfOSTy 
Romeo  <md  Juliet^  Hamdety  and  Othello.  The  Midmmmer  Nighif 
Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  are  perhapB 
the  finest  Comedies ;  while  Richard  IIL,  Goriolanus,  and  Jvliiu 
Ccesar,  stand  prominently  out  among  the  noble  series  of  EQstoiies. 
The  student  who  knows  these  eleven  plays,  knows  Shakspere  in 
his  finest  vein.  Yet  fat  and  vinous  old  Jack  FalstafiT,  whose  por- 
traiture is  the  happiest  hit  in  all  the  varied  range  of  Englisb 
comedy,  must  be  sought  for  in  other  scenes.  Indeed,  to  know 
Shakspere  as  he  ought  to  be  known,  we  must  read  him  right 
through  from  first  to  last ;  and  in  days  when  our  most  brilliant 
essayists  draw  gems  of  illustration  from  this  exhaustless  mine, 
when  every  newspaper  and  magazine  studs  its  leaders  with 
witty  allusions  to  Shallow  or  Dogberry,  Malvolio  or  Mercutio^ 
and  every  orator  borrows  the  lightning  of  some  Shaksperian  line 
to  gild  his  meaner  language  with  its  flash, — ^not  to  have  studied 
the  priQce  of  poets  thoroughly,  proves  not  merely  the  absence  of  a 
fine  literary  taste,  but  the  total  lack  of  that  common  sense  which 
leads  men  to  aim  at  knowing  well  and  clearly  every  subject  that 
may  help  them  in  their  daily  lifa 

The  grand,  surpassing  quality  of  Shakspere's  genius,  was  '^ 
creative  power.  Coleridge,  who  saw,  perhaps,  deeper  into  the  nn- 
fathomed  depths  of  the  poet's  spirit  than  any  man  has  done, 
calls  him  the  thotisandsouled  Shakspere,  and  speaks  of  his 
oceanic  mind.  And  well  the  dramatist  deserves  such  magnificent 
epithets,  for  no  writer  has  ever  created  a  host  of  characters^  *> 
numerous,  so  varied,  and  yet  so  completely  distinct  from  one 
ftnother.    The  door  of  his  fancy  opened,  as  if  of  its  own  acooidf 
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t  trooped  such  a  procession  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 
)odiest  crimes  and  the  broadest  fun  were  represented  there; 
ih  silveiy  laughter  of  girls  and  the  maniac  shriekings  of  a 
ed  old  man,  the  stem  music  of  war  and  the  roar  of  tavern 

mingled  with  a  thousand  other  various  sounds,  yet  no 
ant  note  was  heard  in  the  manifold  chorus.  So  true 
btile  an  interpreter  of  the  human  soul,  in  its  myriad  moods, 
ver  written  novel,  play,  or  poem ;  yet  he  drew  but  little 
Jie   life    around  Imn.       The    revels  with    Baleigh  and 

at  the  Mermaid  and  the  Falcon,  may  have  suggested 
lints  for  the  pictures  of  life  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
^p.  The  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  greenwood  that 
Bred  Stratford,  doubtless  supplied  material  for  many  bril- 
Qd  lovely  scenes.  But  those  ckiracters  which  were  not 
Erom  the  page  of  history,  are  chiefly  the  creations  of  his 
exhaustible  imagination  ;  and  often,  when  he  does  adopt  a 

portraiture,  the  colouring  is  nearly  all  his  own.  Many  of  us 
iiakspere  before  we  read  histoiy,  and  take  our  ideas  of  his- 
heroes  rather  from  his  masterly  idealizations  than  from  the 
painting  of  the  historian's  pencil  So  deeply  rooted,  for 
3,  are  our  early-caught  notions  of  Macbeth's  villany,  and 
i  Crookback's  appalling  guilt,  that  it  is  with  somewhat  of 
e  and  recoil  we  come  in  our  later  reading  upon  other  and 
views  of  these  Shaksperian  criminals.  And,  read  as  we 
e  can  never  get  wholly  rid  of  the  magic  spell  with  which 
t's  genius  has  enchained  us. 

language  of  Shakspere  has  been  justly  censured  for  its  ob- 
"It  is  ftdl  of  new  words  in  new  senses."  There  are 
id  passages,  upon  whose  impenetrable  granite  the  brains  of 
md  commentators  have  been  well-nigh  dashed  out ;  and  yet 
leaning  is  still  uncertain.  Another  fault  is  the  frequent 
puns  and  verbal  quibbles,  where,  quite  out  of  place  and 
;,  they  jar  harshly  upon  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  Yet 
re  spots  upon  the  sun,  forgotten  while  we  rejoice  in  his 
I  beams  and  drink  his  light  into  our  souls — discoverable  only 
cold  eyes  of  those  critics  who  read  for  business,  not  delights 
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Besides  his  plays,  Sliakspere  gave  to  the  world  various  poems 
Ventts  and  AcUmis,  Lttcrece^  The  Pcusionate  Pilgrim,  A  Lover 
Complaint,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets.  The  <<Yeni] 
and  Adonis,"  which  formed  the  first  fruits  of  his  ripening  power 
was  published  in  1593,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Southamirton' 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspere's  Works,  ^B 
that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  lil 
the  pedant  in  Hierodes,  who,  when  he  ofifered  his  house  to  sal 
carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen."  The  comparison 
witty  and  just ;  yet,  in  pursuance  of  our  plan,  we  must  sde* 
specimens  of  Shakspere^s  styla  The  first  extract  illustrates  U 
poet*s  tragic  power ;  the  second  shows  him  in  a  light  and  playf^ 
mood : — 

MACBETH.— Act  TL,  Scuis  1. 

Mcuibeth, — Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  1    Come,  let  me  dutch  thee  :— 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  1  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind ;  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  1 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing  .* 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead ;  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  withered  murder. 
Alarum 'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  toward  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  fcr  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 
And  take  tho  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  lie  lives : 
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Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gires. 

I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me.  [A  beU  rings 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  hnell 

That  summons  thee  to  heayen,  or  to  hell. 

BOM EO  AND  JULIET.— Act  L,  Scekx  4. 

MercwHo, — Oh,  then,  I  see.  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  yon. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-fiDger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  wa^on-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  1^ ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams  : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love : 
On  courtiers'  kpees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose,  as  'a  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice : 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drams  in  his  ear ;  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again. 


X 
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No  English  writer  has  lived  a  more  romantic  life  than  Raldgh* 
Bom  in  1552,  at  Hayes  Farm  in  Devonshire,  and  educated  9.i 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  npon  his 
brilliant  and  adventurous  career  as  a  volunteer  in  the  c^use  of  the 
French  Protestants.  For  more  than  five  years  he  fought  in  Con- 
tinental wars;  but  in  1576  a  new  field  of  action  was  opened  tc 
his  daring  spirit  It  was  the  time  when  Britain  began  to  tak< 
her  first  steps  towards  winning  that  ocean-crown  which  she  no^ 
so  proudly  wears.  And  among  the  dauntless  sailors,  who  bravec 
the  blistering  calms  of  the  tropics  and  the  icy  breath  of  th 
frigid  seas  in  search  of  new  dominions,  Baleigh  was  one  of  tb 
foremost.  With  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  wb 
perished  at  sea  in  a  later  voyage,  he  sailed  to  North  America;  bt 
after  two  years  of  toU  he  returned  home,  richer  in  nothing  bt 
hard-won  experience.  We  then  find  young  Captain  Kaldgh  & 
gaged  in  Ireland  on  active  service  against  the  rebel  Desmond 
winning  high  honours  by  his  bravery  and  military  talent,  and  r* 
warded  by  being  chosen  to  bear  despatches  from  the  Lord  liei 
tenant  to  the  Queen. 

His  court  life  now  began.  Hitherto,  we  picture  him  keepin 
watch  upon  the  icy  deck  in  the  starry  light  of  a  frosty  night  i 
sea^  or,  in  dusty  and  blood-stained  doublet,  sleeping  off  the  e' 
haustion  of  a  hard  battle-day.  A  scene  of  courtly  splendour  no' 
opens  to  our  view;  and,  prominent  among  the  plumed  and  Jewell^ 
circle  gathered  round  the  throne,  stands  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  hig 
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^  the  &vonr  of  his  Queen,  the  associate  or  rival  of  the  proudest 
noble  thera  The  legend  of  his  first  introduction  to  Elizabeth  is 
^  romantic  to  be  omitted,  although  we  must  not  forget  that 
It  rests  only  on  tradition.  When  the  Queen  in  walking  one  day 
^^e  to  a  muddy  place, — ^these  were  very  common  on  English 
roads  and  pathways  then, — she  stopped  and  hesitated.  Ealeigh, 
^^g  her  pause,  with  ready  tact  flimg  down  his  rich  plush  doak 
for  her  to  step  on.  The  graceful  act,  which  was  just  the  kind  of 
teeiing  attention  that  Edzabeth  liked  best^  showed  that  Ealeigh 
r^  cut  out  for  a  courtier.  A  capital  investment  it  was  that  the 
young  soldier  mada  He  lost  his  cloak,  but  he  gained  the  favour 
^  a  Queen,  who  well  knew  how  to  honour  and  reward  those  she 
loved.  Within  a  few  years  he  became  a  knight,  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  and  Seneschal  of  Cornwall,  besides  receiving  a  grant  of 
12,000  acres  of  Irish  land,  and  the  sole  right  of  licensing  wine- 
seflere  in  England. 

His  attempts  to  colonize  North  America,  for  which  a  patent  had 
^  granted  to  him,  went  far  to  exhaust  his  fortuna  Twice  he 
^t  oat  expeditions,  supplied  with  aU  necessary  stores;  but  the  red 
^  who  swarmed  in  the  woods  along  the  shore,  would  not 
suffer  the  colonies  to  take  root.  The  first  settlers  escaped  with  their 
^ves  on  board  Drake's  ships ;  the  second  band  perished  under  the 
deadly  tomahawk.  Tobacco  and  the  potato  were  brought  to 
Enrope,  as  the  only  fruits  of  these  unhappy  enterprises.  The 
^«ne  Virginia,  given  to  the  colony  in  honour  of  the  unmarried 
-^heth,  and  the  name  Ealeigh,  applied  to  the  capital  of  North 
^lfa%  still  remind  our  transatlantic  kindred  of  the  ancient  ties 
toathind  them  to  the  mother-land. 

A  leader  of  English  ships  in  the  great  conflict  with  the  Armada — 
^6  courted  and  prosperous  owner  of  the  broad  acres  of  Sherborne 
^Jfewetshire — the  disgraced  husband  of  Elizabeth  Throgmorton — 
tfie  gallant  explorer  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  neighbouring  shores — 
^^'^hero  of  the  siege  of  Cadiz  and  the  capture  of  Fayal; — such 
^  the  various  characters  filled  by  this  English  Proteus  during 
^*  hat  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

scarcely  was  James  I.  seated  on  the  throne  when  a  change  cam^ 
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Raleigh's  former  associate,  Cecil,  poisoned  the  King's  mind  so  mnch 
against  him,  that  he  was  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  honours  and 
rewards.   A  worse  blow  was  then  aimed  at  him.   Charged  with  hav- 
ing joined  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  King  and  set  Lady  Arabella 
1603     Stuart  on  the  throne,  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Winches- 
A.D.       ter  Castle.   From  eight  in  the  morning  till  nearly  midnight 
he  fronted  his  enemies  with  onshaken  couraga     The 
bluster  of  Attorney-General  Coke  roared  around  him  without  effect 
"  I  want  words,"  stormed  the  great  prosecutor,  "  to  express  thy 
viperous  treasons  ! "     "  True,"  said  Raleigh,  "  for  you  have  spoken 
the  same  thing  half  a  dozen  times  over  already."      But  rare  wit 
and  eloquence  did  not  save  Raleigh  from  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
left  to  lie  for  nearly  thirteen  weary  years.      Much  of  his  time 
within  these  dark  walls  was  devoted  to  chemical  experiments,  in 
course  of  which  he  sought  eagerly  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
believed  at  one  time  that  he  had  discovered  an  elixir,  which  wonld 
cure  all  diseases.     But  what  made  his  imprisonment  a  memorable 
era  in  the  annals  of  English  literature,  was  the  composition  in  \oB 
cell  of  his  great  History  of  the  World.    This  work,  in  the  preparar 
tion  of  which  he  was  aided  by  other  able  hands,  is .  chiefly  valu- 
able for  its  spirited  histories  of  Greece  and  Roma     A  fine  antique 
eloquence  flows  from  his  pen,  enriched  with  a  deep  learning,  which 
excites  wonder  when  displayed  by  Raleigh.    The  soldier,  the  sailor, 
or  the  courtier  is  hardly  the  man  from  whom  we  expect  profound 
philosophy  or  deep  research ;  yet  Raleigh  showed  by  this  achieve- 
ment a  power  of  wielding  the  pen,  at  least  not  inferior  to  his  skill 
with  sword  or  compass.     That  part  of  the  History  which  hcwaa 
able  to  complete,  opening  with  the  Creation,  closes  with  the  second 
Macedonian  war,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before 
Christ.     A  deep  tinge  of  melancholy,  caught  from  the  sombre 
walls  that  were  ever  frowning  on  his  task,  pervades  the  pages  of 
the  great  book. 

A  penniless  king,  dazzled  by  the  story  of  an  unwrought  goLi 
mine,  discovered  years  ago  during  a  cruise  up  the  Orinoco^  at 
length  set  the  prisoner  free,  and  sent  h\m  with  fourteen  ships 
to  make  sure  of  this  far-off  treasure.     The  capture  of  St  ThoniaSi 
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Spanish  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  prodnced 
nly  two  bars  of  gold ;  and  with  ^^  brains  broken,*'  as  he  told  his 
vife  in  a  letter,  Baleigh  was  forced  to  sail  away,  a  baffled  man, 
eaving  in  a  foreign  grave  the  body  of  his  eldest  son,  Walter,  who 
(lad  been  killed  in  the  assault.     The  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
considered  all  these  rich  regions  their  own  by  right  of  prior  dis- 
covery, kindled  into  flame  when  the  news  of  this  daring  move 
cached  Europa     With  a  cry  of  "  Pirates  !  pirates  ! "  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  London  rushed  into  the  presence-chamber  of  King 
James  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  slayer  of  his  kinsman,  who  had 
been  governor  of  St.  Thomas,  and  reparation  for  the  insult  offered 
to  his  country's  flag.     James  had  good  reasons  just  then  for  desir- 
^  to  please  the  Spanish  court,  since  one  of  his  dearest  wishes  was 
to  marry  his  son  Charles  to  the  Infanta.     So  Ealeigh  was  arrested 
upon  his  landing  at  Plymouth,  and,  after  more  than  a 
keek's  delay,  was  carried  to  London.  A  few  months  later,     Oct.  29, 
he  was  executed  at  Westminster  upon  the  old  charge  of     1618 
^'eaaon,  for  which  he  had  already  suffered  so  many  years       A.D. 
<)f  imprisonment     Almost  his  last  words,  as  he  lifted 
^«  axe  and  ran  his  fingers  along  its  keen  edge,  show  with  what 
feliiigp  he  fronted  death.     Smiling,  he  said,  "  This  is  a  sharp 
^cine,  but  it  will  cure  all  diseases."     Two  blows  severed  the 
°eck  of  the  old  man,  who  had  seen  so  many  phases  of  human 
%  and  had  played  with  brilliant  success  so  many  varied  parts. 

fesides  his  great  work,  a  Narrative  of  his  Cruise  to  Guiana,  which 
Proceeded  from  his  pen  in  1596,  is  worthy  of  being  named.  He 
^^  many  other  prose  works,  and  cultivated  poetry  with  such 
^iiccess  that  Edmund  Spenser  calls  him  the  "  Summer's  Night- 
ingale." 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  RALEIGH'S  HISTORY. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  saccesaion  and  continuance  of  this  bonndless  ambi- 
"OQ  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath  been  already  said,  that  the 
^^  and  princes  of  the  world  have  always  laid  before  them  the  actions,  but  not 
m  ends  of  those  great  ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  always  transported 
witli  the  glory  of  the  one,  bnt  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the  other,  till  they 
&d  the  experience  in  themselves.  They  neglect  the  advice  of  God,  while  they 
enjoy  life  or  hope  it;  bat  they  follow  the  counsel  of  Death  npon  his  first  approach. 
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It  is  he  that  puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without  speaking  a  wor 
-vrhidh  God,  with  all  the  words  of  His  law,  promises,  or  threats,  doth  not  infna 
Death,  which  hateth  and  destroyeth  man,  is  believed ;  God,  which  hath  mtu 

him  and  loves  him,  is  always  deferred It  is  Death  alone  that  can  sa 

donly  make  man  to  know  himself.  He  tells  the  proud  and  insolent,  that  ih 
are  but  abjects,  and  humbles  them  at  the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complu 
and  repent,  yea,  even  to  hate  their  forepast  happiness.  He  takes  the  aooount 
the  rich,  and  proves  him  a  beggar,  a  naked  b^gar,  which  hath  interest  in  z 
Jrhing  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  before  the  eyes  of  t 
most  beautiful,  and  makes  them  see  therein  their  deformity  and  rottomess,  a: 
they  acknowledge  it. 

Oh,  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death  1  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  ha 
persuaded;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done  ;  and  whom  all  the  world  hai 
flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world,  and  despised ;  thou  hast  draw 
together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  ( 
man,  and  covered  it  over  with  these  two  narrow  words — ^Hio  Jaost.  ^^ 
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^T  name  and  inemoiy  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  mine 
0^  country  after  some  time  is  passed  over,'*  wrote  Bacon  in 
^wiU.  There  is  no  greater  name  among  the  many  writers  of 
^'Dglish  prose, — no  pronder  memory  among  the  host  of  grave-eyed 
pliilosophers,  who  have  spent  their  best  years  and  ripest  powers  in 
^loring  the  secrets  and  tracing  the  laws  of  the  universe ;  but 
^sny  blots  lie  dark  upon  the  reputation  of  the  man.  Of  late, 
"Owever,  much  has  been  done,  especially  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
^  the  Athenoeum,  to  efface  these  stains  from  the  fEime  of  one  of 
^  leading  English  philosophers  and  writers. 

At  York  House  in  the  Strand,  London,  Francis,  youngest  son 
^^Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
^  bom  on  the  22d  of  January,  1561.     As  the  boy 
8^)  be  was  noted  for  a  quick  wit  and  precocious  gravity,     1561 
^Mch  led  the  Queen,  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  father's      A.D. 
^ouae,  to  call  him  her  little  Lord  Keeper.     At  thirteen 
"^  Went  to  Cambridge,  •  where  he  studied  for  three  years,  and 
^bere  tbe  deepest  impression  he  received  was  a  dislike  to  the 
P^osophy  of  Aristotle. 

Tben,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  joined  the 
^^  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett,  who  was  going  on  an  embassy  to  France. 
A  ^186  school  for  a  young  man  of  rank  could  scarcely  be  found  than 
^  tbe  brilliantly  voluptuous  court  of  France  in  that  unhappy 
^y*  Yet  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  proof  against  its  worst  soduc- 
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dons,  imbibing,  however,  during  his  residence  abroad,  thafc  ta 
for  magnificence  and  display  which  kept  him  through  all  his  1 
a  needy  man,  and  proved  a  source  of  much  misery  and  sin.  Soi 
thing  of  a  woman's  nature  appears  to  have  mingled  with  the  qualit 
of  his  early  manhood;  his  love  of  beauty  displayed  itself  ii 
ppssion  for  rich  dress  and  furniture,  birds,  flowers,  perfumes,  a 
flne  scenery.  It  might,  certainly,  have  taken  a  less  innocent  a 
more  destructive  shapa  During  his  stay  in  France  he  spent  mc 
time  at  Poictiers,  employed  chiefly  in  collecting  materials  for  J 
maiden  work,  entitled  Of  the  State  of  Europe, 

EecaUed  to  England  in  1579  by  his  father's  sudden  death, 
settled  down  to  study  law,  with  little  money  but  a  gri 
1582     mind,  in  Gray's  Inn.     In  1582  he  was  called  to  the  Im 
A.D.      and  in  1585  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Commons  for  M 
combe.      When    the    dapper,   richly-dressed    youth 
twenty-four,  whose  round  rosy  face  was  new  to  the  House,  first  re 
to  speak,  indiflerence  speedily  changed  to  curiosity,  and  cuiiosi 
to  deep  attention.    It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  young  lawyer,  alreac 
well  known  in  the  courts,  was  a  man  of  no  common  power 
Even  then  the  main  idea  of  his  life,  so  nobly  carried  out  in  b 
great  system  of  philosophy,  began  to  develop  itself  in  every  speecl 
"  Eeform  "  was  his  motto ;  and  for  this  he  fought  hard  in  the  earlie 
years  of  his  public  life. 

At  the  opening  of  his  career  he  made  a  great  mistake,  &tal  t 
his  happiness  and  fatal  to  his  fama  He  lived  beyond  his  mean: 
and  thus  became  hampered  with  debt,  from  which  he  never  qui^ 
got  free.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  he  set  up  a  coach;  fc 
which  some  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  even  at  this  earl 
age  he  suffered  severely  from  gout  and  ague.  He  was  forced  t 
borrow  from  the  Jews ;  and  it  might  often  have  gone  hard  wit 
the  young  men  in  their  city  lodging,  had  not  their  kind  mothe 
Lady  Anne,  sent  frequent  supplies  of  ale  and  poultry  in  froi 
Gorhambuiy. 

Looked  coldly  on  by  his  relatives  the  Cecils,  he  became  a  part 
Ban  of  Essex,  who  tried  hard  to  get  him  made  SolidtOr-Gknera 
But  Burleigh  and  his  clan  were  too  strong  for  the  Earl,  and  Baoo 
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was  defeated.  To  console  Mm  for  this  reverse,  Essex  gave  him  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Twickenham  Park.  The  value  of  the  gift  was 
great — some  £1800;  and  there,  under  the  spreading  cedars,  the 
hard-worked  lawyer,  dried  up  for  many  a  week  in  the  hot  and  dusty 
courts,  used  gladly  to  enjoy  his  leisure  by  the  gentle  Thames. 

But  Bacon  soon  saw  that  Essex  was  a  dangerous  friend,  and,  after 
earnest  remonstrances  from  the  lawyer,  which  the  Earl  appears  to 
have  despised,  the  connection  between  them  was  dissolved.  Through 
the  remaining  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Bacon,  who  had  already 
become  member  for  Middlesex  and  a  Queen's  Counsel,  continued  to 
rise  in  the  House.    All  that  he  could  do  to  save  Essex,  he  did ;  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  touchy  old  Queen  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his 
former  friend  and  patron.    But  every  effort  was  rendered  useless  by 
the  mad  folly  of  the  Earl,  who  had  been  spoiled  by  the  doting  Eliza- 
beth.   Forgiven  again  and  again,  this  madman  persisted  in  trying 
to  kindle  a  rebellion ;  and  after  his  failure  in  London  he  died  on 
the  scaffold.     Bacon  has  been  charged  with  base  ingratitude  and 
treachery  in  this  case  of  Essex.     But  he  could  not  save  a  man 
who  rushed  so  blindly  on  to  death.    What  he  could  do,  he  seems 
to  have  done.     His  public  office  of  Queen's  Counsel  enabled  him 
^  deal  more  gently  with  the  foolish  Earl  than  a  stranger  might 
have  dealt.    And  when  at  the  Queen's  command  he  drew  up  a  paper 
declaring  the  treasons  of  Essex,  its  lenient  tone  made  the  angry 
^Hzabeth  cry  out>  "  I  see  old  love  is  not  easily  forgotten." 

Through  these  changeful  years  Bacon  had  been  writing  some  of 
"^e  celebrated  Essays,  which  form  his  chief  English  work, 
and  entitle  him  to  the  fame  of  holding  a  first  rank  among     1697 
the  grand  old  masters   of  English  prose.     When  first      a.d. 
published  in  1597,  the  "  Essays  "  were  only  ten  in  number ; 
•^t  others  were  added  in  1612,  and  after  his  fall  he  spent  much 
"Die  in  expanding  and  retouching  them. 

These  years  were  also  marked  by  a  disappointment  in  love. 
^  rich  young  widow,  named  Lady  Hatton,  was  the  object  of  his 
hopes;  but  his  great  rival  at  the  bar  proved  also  a  formidable 
nval  in  the  court  of  love.  Attorney-General  Coke  stepped  in  and 
^  away  the  golden  prize.  / 
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However  the  wound  soon  healed;  for  in  1606  an  elderly  biid 
groom  of  forty-fiye,  richly  clad  in  purple  Genoa  yelvet^  stood : 
the  altar  beside  a  fair  young  bride  in  cloth  of  sHver.  The  lac 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Cheapside  merchant,  Alice  Bamham,  wl 
on  that  day  changed  her  name  to  Lady  Bacon.  Sir  Francis  hi 
been  lately  knighted  by  King  James. 

From  the  Solicitor-Gkneralship,  won  in  1607,  he  stepped  on  : 
1613  to  the  rank  of  Attorney-General;  in  1617  he  received  tl 

Great  Seal ;  .and  m  the  following  year  he  reached  the  sun 

1618     mit  of  his  profession,  being  made  Lord  High  Chancell( 

A.D.      of  England  with  the  title  of  Baron  Verulam.     Thus,  i 

last^  had  Bacon  beaten  Coke,  his  rival  in  love,  in  law,  an 
in  ambition.  , 

For  three  years  he  held  the  seals  as  Chancellor,  and  great  ws 
the  splendour  of  his  life.  Baron  Yerulam  soon  became  Yiscour 
St.  Albans.  But  the  glitter  of  costly  lace  and  the  sheen  of  gilde 
coaches,  of  which  these  years  were  full,  grow  dim  and  tarmshe 
before  a  splendour  that  cannot  fade.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  wit 
his  titles  of  honour,  is  almost  forgotten  when  the  author  of  th 

Novum  Organum  rises  in  our  view.  TMs  celebrated  worl 

1620  of  which  more  will  soon  be  said,  appeared  in  1620;  aD' 
A.D.       the  pains  which  Bacon  took  to  make  it  worthy  of  hi 

fame  may  be  judged  from  tiie  fact^  that  he  copied  m 
corrected  it  twelve  times  before  he  gave  it  to  the  world. 

The  greatest  of  Bacon's  works  was  yet  fresh  from  the  pres 
when  dark  clouds  began  to  gather  round  its  author.  Coke,  hi: 
bitter  foe,  and  others  whom  the  poison  of  envy  had  also  tainted 
raised  a  clamour  against  the  Chancellor  for  taking  bribes.  Un 
doubtedly  Bacon  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  for  his  extravagance  m 
love  of  show  drained  his  purse  continually,  and  a  needy  man  i 
often  mean.     But  it  may  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  his  faulty  ths 

it  was  the  common  practice  in  that  day  for  judges  1 

1621  receive  fees  and  gifts;  iadeed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
A.D.      income  was  derived  from  such  sources.  A  case,  containii 

at  least  twenty-two  distinct  charges  of  bribery  and  co 
ruption,  being  prepared  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lor 
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proceeded  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  liighest  lawyer  in  the  land. 
Humbled  by  the  disgrace  of  his  impeachment,  and  broken  down 
by  a  fierce  attack  of  his  old  enemy  the  gout^  the  great  philo- 
sopher, but  weak  and  erring  man,  sent  to  the  Lords  a  full  confession 
of  his  feults.  "  It  is,"  said  he  to  some  of  his  brother  peers  who 
came  to  ask  if  this  was  his  own  voluntary  act,  "  it  is  my  act — my 
hand— my  heart  O  my  lords,  spare  a  broken  reed!**  So  fell 
the  Viscount  St  Albans  from  his  lofty  place,  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  lie  in  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  tho 
King.  James  was  magnanimous  enough  to  remit  the  fine,  and  to 
Bet  the  fallen  lawyer  free  in  two  days. 

The  evening  of  this  chequered  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  country 
retirement  at  Gk)rhambury.  Books,  experiments,  and  a  quiet  game 
at  bowk  were  the  chief  recreations  of  the  degraded  statesman. 
Qis  busy  hours  were  spent  in  the  revisal  and  enlargement  of  his 
•^woy«,  the  composition  of  his  History  of  King  Henry  VII,,  a  phi- 
losophical fiction  called  The  New  Atlantis,  and  that  part  of  his  great 
^oik  which  relates  to  Natural  History.  Heavy  debts  still  hung 
^pon  him.  He  applied  for  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  but  failed. 
i  The  atory  of  his  death  is  curious.  Driving  in  his  car- 
l  '^  one  snowy  day,  the  thought  struck  him  that  flesh  1626 
^ht  be  preserved  as  well  by  snow  as  by  salt.  At  once  A.D. 
"^  stopped,  went  into  a  cottage  by  the  road,  bought  a 
'owl,  and  with  his  own  hands  stuffed  it  full  of  snow.  Feeling 
^y  and  too  unwell  to  go  home,  he  went  to  the  house  of  tho 
^1  of  Arundel,  which  was  near.  There  he  was  put  into  a  damp 
*^;  fever  ensued;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  no  more. 

The  scale  upon  which  the  ground-plan  of  Bacon's  great  work  is 

<hawn  is  very  magnificent ;  but  no  single  human  mind,  working 

within  the  compass  of  a  human  life,  could  hope  to  accomplish  the 

grand  design.     Yet  even  to  have  grasped  the  idea  of  such  a  giant 

plan  is  enough  to  prove  a  mighty  genius.     While  fagging  at  his 

Jaw  books  and  briefs  in  old  Gray's  Inn,  the  thought  had  dawned 

upon  his  mind;  and  through  thirty  years  of  up-hill  labour  at  the 

bar  and  fierce  political  struggles  in  the  House  he  was  steadily 

collecting  materials  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  his  colossal  sketch.   An 


ICO  THE  "  UiSTAU&ATIO  MAGNA.** 

English  treatise  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  puhhshed  in 
1 605,  was  the  herald  of  the  greater  work,  which  appeared  in  his 
brightest  days  to  gild  them  with  a  lustre  brighter  still — a  lustre, 
too,  which  even  his  sad  disgrace  and  doubtful  character  could  not 
wholly  dim.  The  plan  of  the  work,  which  was  written  in  Latin 
and  was  styled  Instauratio  Magna,  may  be  understood  firom  the 
following  view : — 

■ 

L  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum. — This  treatise,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish work  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning  is  embodied, 
gives  a  general  summary  of  human  knowledge,  taking  spe- 
cial notice  of  gaps  and  imperfections  in  science. 

IL  N'ovum  Organum. — This  work  explains  the  new  logic,  or 
inductive  method  of  reasoning,  upon  which  his  philo- 
sophy is  founded.  Out  of  nine  sections,  into  which  he 
divides  the  subject,  the  first  only  is  handled  with  any  W" 
ness,  the  other  eight  being  merely  named. 

IIL  St/lva  Sylvarum, — ^This  part  was  designed  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  what  we  call  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  His- 
tory. The  subjects  he  has  touched  on  under  this  head  are 
four— the  History  of  Winds,  of  Life  and  Death,  of  Density 
and  Barity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

IV.  Scala  IntellectiU, — Of  this  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  opening 

pages. 
V.  Prodromi, — A  few  fragments  only  were  written.        , 

VI.  Phihsophia  Secunda, — Never  executed. 

The  Essays,  or  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  of  which  ten  wertf 
published  in  1597,  were  afterwards  greatly  increased  in  ntunber 
and  extent,  being  especially  enriched  with  the  brighter  blossoms  of 
their  great  author's  matured  fancy.  In  this  respect — that  his 
fancy  was  more  vivid  in  age  than  in  youth — the  mind  of  Bacoi 
formed  an  exception  to  the  common  rule;  for,  in  general,  the  fane; 
of  a  young  man  grows  less  bright  as  his  reason  grows  strong,  jus 
as  the  coloured  petals  of  a  flower  fade  and  drop  to  make  room  fc 
the  solid  substance  of  the  fruit.     Though  often  stiff  and  grav« 
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ren  where  a  lighter  style  would  better  suit  his  theme^  as  in  treating 
I  Qardens  and  Buildings,  the  ^'  Essays  "  stand,  and  have  always 
M,  among  the  finest  works  of  our  prose  literature.  What 
[allam  says  of  this  classic  book  should  not  be  forgotten:  ^^It 
'ould  be  derogatory  to  a  man  of  the  slightest  claim  to  polite 
itters,  were  he  unacquainted  with  the  '  Essays'  of  Bacon." 

ON  LEABNINa 

lieaming  taketh  away  the  wildness,  and  barbarism,  and  fierceness  of  men's 
unds:  though  a  little  superficial  learning  doth  rather  work  a  contrary  effect. 
t  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion  of  all 
onbts  and  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both 
ides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to  accept  ot 
lothing  but  examined  and  tried.    It  taketh  away  vain  admiration  of  anything, 
rMch  is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  admired>  either  because  they 
'e  new,  or  because  they  are  great.    For  novelty,  no  man  wadeth  in  learning  or 
contemplation  thoroughly,  but  with  that  printed  in  his  heart,  "  I  know  nothing:" 
Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that  goeth  behind  the  cur- 
^  and  adviseth  well  of  the  motion.    And  as  for  magnitude,  as  Alexander  the 
Sreat^  after  that  he  was  used  to  great  armies;  and  the  great  conquests  of  the 
^fkoB  provinces  in  Asia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece,  of  some  fights 
^  Benioes  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  passage  or  fort  or  some  walled 
^vn  at  the  most,  he  said,  "  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle 
^  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went  of ;  "~so  certainly,  if  a  man 
meditate  upon  the  universal  &ame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  the 
diTineness  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where 
Bome  ants  cany  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some  go  empty,  and 
^  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dust.    It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death, 
l^adyerse  fortune;  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  imx>ediments  of  virtue,  and 
"iipeifections  of  manners.    For  if  a  man's  mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with  tiie 
^nsideiation  of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  things,  he  will  easily 
wncnr  with  Epictetus,  who  went  forth  one  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for 
^er pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken;  and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  saw  a 
'Oman  weeping  for  her  son  that  was  dead;  and  thereupon  said, ''  Yesterday  I 
tair  a  fragUe  thing  broken,  to-day  I  have  seen  a  mortal  thing  die."    And  there' 
ore  Tirgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge  of  causes  and 
he  conquest  of  all  fears  toge 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

BENJAMIN  JOVSON. 


Bom  1574  A.D Died  1637  AJ). 


Early  dayt. 
Trowel  and  pike. 
On  the  stage. 
The  fktal  dneL 


The  great  hit^  jL 

Tavern  life. 
Eastward  Hoe. 
Brilliant  days. 


Dying  gloom. 
Death. 
Chief  work& 
niostratlTe  eztrai 


A  SQUABE  tiine-wom  stone,  bearing  the  words,  "  O  rare 
Jonson/'  marks  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  a  great  En 
dramatist,  second  only  to  his  friend  Shakspere,  lie  buric 
Westminster.  Not  far  from  this  simple  but  suggestive  monu 
the  poet  was  bom  in  1574,  a  few  days  after  the  death  a 
father,  who  was  a  dergymaa  A  hard  and  rugged  life  lay  b 
the  fatherless  boy,  and  his  sorrows  soon  began.  His  m* 
having  married  a  bricklayer — ^not  so  great  a  descent  from  her  fo 
marriage  as  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  us,  for  the  lower  c 
were  then  the  equals  only  of  servants  and  tradesmen — young 
was  taken  from  his  studies  at  Westminster  School,  and  fore 
carry  a  hod  among  his  father's  workmen.  The  sturdy  boy, 
had  a  soul  above  brick  and  mortar,  rebelled  at  this^  and  i 
long  time  was  shouldering  a  pike  on  the  battle-grounds  oi 
Low  Countries.  The  rough  life  that  he  saw,  during  this  pha 
his  changeful  story,  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  his  char 
and  habits.  When  in  later  times  he  mingled  amon^  the  s 
courtiers  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  he  never  lost  a  certain  bea 
ness  of  temper  and  braggart  loudness  of  tone,  which  he  had  ca 
in  early  days  in  the  revels  of  the  bivouac  and  the  guard-r 
His  short  soldier-life  over,  he  appears  to  have  entered  St  J< 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  stayed  some  little  time. 

And  then,  driven  perhaps  by  poverty,  perhaps  by  natural  t 
and  the  desire  to  shine,  he  went  on  the  stage,  making  his 
appearance  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre  near  QerkenweU. 
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plunge  into  the  troubled  waters  of  an  actor's  life  might  have  cured 
i^  of  his  passion  for  the  stage,  for  it  was  a  miserable  fjedlure. 
Bathe  dung  to  the  vocation  he  had  embraced;  and  to  his  poor 
s^rnings  as  a  third  or  fourth  rate  actor  he  began  to  add  the  still 
more  precarious  gains  of  a  theatrical  author.  And  all  this  when 
lie  was  only  twenty  years  of  age. 

So  early  did  he  find  his  life's  work  Some  men,  whose  names 
hold  an  honourable  place  among  our  chief  English  writers,  scarcely 
Wng  pen  in  hand,  except  to  write  a  common  letter,  until  the 
snow  of  age  began  to  fall  upon  their  heads,  have  produced  their 
great  works  in  the  winter  of  their  days.  Ben  Jonson  was  not  of 
^ese;  ahnost  before  the  down  of  manhood  had  darkened  on  his 
%  the  hand,  that  had  abready  held  the  trowel  and  the  pike,  took 
^P  the  pen. 

A  duel  with  a  brother  actor,  whom  xmhappily  he  kUled,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  charge  of  murder,  and  he  lay  for  some  time  in 
}^  Soon  after  his  release  he  sprang  at  once  iato  fame  by  the 
production  of  his  well-known  and  still-acted  play,  Every  Man  in 
^  Bumour,  How  strange  it  seems  to  us,  who  reverence  the 
^e  so  deeply,  to  read  that  William  Shakspere  was  one 
of  the  company  who  acted  this  comedy  at  the  Globe  in  1598 
1598.    We  can  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  the  writer  of      a.d. 

Hamlet"  and  "  Macbeth"  was  only  a  third-rate  player. 
Jonson  followed  up  this  successful  hit  with  eager  industry,  and  for 
some  time  every  year  produced  its  play.  The  greatest  men  of 
the  day  became  the  intimates  of  the  roistering  author.  At  the 
Mermaid  Club,  founded  by  Baleigh,  and  adorned  by  the  member* 
^P  of  Shakspere  and  other  great  brothers  of  the  dramatic  craft, 
•'onson  was  a  leading  wit.  like  his  burly  namesake  of  the 
^hteenth  century,  he  was  a  man  of  solid  learning  and  great 
^fiversational  powers ;  and  his  social  qualities,  kindled  by  the  old 
^S  which  he  loved  too  well,  made  him  a  most  attractive  com- 
P*^oii.  The  Falcon  at  Southwark  and  the  Old  Devil  at  Temple 
**^  Were  the  favourite  tavern-haunts  of  Ben  and  his  brilliant  Mends. 

^  rough  and  roaring  life  was  chequered  by  several  note- 
Worthy  events.     The  publication  of  a  comedy  called  Eastward  Hoe^ 
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which  in  1605  proceeded  from  the  pens  of  a  literary  partnersliip  of 
three — Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston, — excited  the  anger  of  King 
James  by  some  hits  at  the  unwelcome  presence  of  the  Scotch  in 
England.  For  his  share  in  this  work  Jonson  went  to  prison  with 
his  Mends,  and  for  some  time  our  poet's  nose  and  ears  were  in 
considerable  danger.  But  the  storm  blowing  over,  he  r^sdned 
his  freedom.  In  1619,  after  receiving  the  appointment  of  poet-  . 
laureate,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Scotland,  whence  his  family  bad 
come,  and  there  he  paid  a  three  weeks'  visit  to  Drummond  ci 
Hawthomden. 

The  composition  of  court  masques  and  lighter  poems  filled  up 
some  easy  years  of  Jonson's  life,  which  was  agreeably  varied  by 
visits  to  his  distinguished  friends,  correspondence  with  learned  men 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  coUection  of  rare  books-a  pnisnit 
in  which  he  took  especial  pleasure.     But  debt  and  the  ravages  oi 
paralysis  upon  a  frame  he  had  never  spared,  cast  a  gloom  over  bis 
last  years.     The  malice  of  a  former  friend,  Inigo  Jones,  the  archi- 
tect, shut  the  golden  doors  of  court  life  against  the  poor  sick 
laureate.     His  salary,  never  well  paid,  came  dribbling  in  so  slowly 
that  he  was  compelled  to  write  begging  letters  to  some  of  bis 
noble  Mends ;  who,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  did  not  refuse  tbA 
aid.     So  the  bright  life  dimmed,  and  flickered,  and  went  out    On 
the  6th  of  August  1637  he  died ;  and  three  days  after  was  hvA^ 
in  an  upright  posture  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abb^* 
A  workman,  hired  for  eighteen  pence  by  the  charity  of  a  passer-l?' 
cut  upon  the  grave-stone  covering  the  poet's  clay  the  four  sboi^ 
words  which  form  his  only  epitaph. 

The  works  of  Jonson,  numbering  in  all  about  fifty,  may  b© 
classed  under  four  heads :  his  Tragedies,  stately,  cold,  and  classical^ 
his  Comedies,  full  of  the  coloured  fire  of  real  life,  and  abounding!^ 
varieties  of  character,  which  are  rendered  the  more  striking  1^  ^ 
very  decided  tinge  of  exaggeration;*  his  Masques  and  Interludes^ 
forming  the  bulk  of  his  writings,  and  nearly  aU  produced  during 
his  brilliant  days  at  court ;  and  his  finely  written  Prose  note3> 

•  He  has  henoe  been  styled  the  "humorons  poet;  **  not  in  our  modern  sense  of  that  wor* 
bot  M  A  akllftil  painter  of  those  snbtile  shades  of  temper  wliich  are  called  **  hnmom** 
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ling  some  good  sound  criticism  upon  Bacon  and  other  men  of 
r  renown.  Studding  his  dramatic  works,  like  gems  of  the 
water  and  the  finest  cutting,  are  numerous  songs,  which 
ot  been  surpassed  by  any  of  our  English  lyrists.  His  prin- 
ragedies  are  Catiline  and  Sejanua^  founded  upon  two  of  the 
i  pages  of  Eoman  history.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
chemist,  and  Volpone  are  his  finest  comedies ;  and  an  unfin- 
pastoral,  The  Sad  Shepherd,  touched  with  the  gloom  of  his 
lays,  may  well  stand  beside  these  works,  if  we  can  judge  of 
f-done  picture,  when  the  colours  are  dry  upon  the  palette, 
3  brush  has  fallen  for  ever  from  the  painter's  hand.  His 
lotes  bore  the  odd  title.  Timber  ;  or.  Discoveries  made  upon 
id  Matter, 


CAPTAIN  BOBADIL  AND  TQE  ARMY. 

(fkom  "btbry  man  nr  his  hxjmouk.") 

iZ.— I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  prirate,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a 
in,  and  live  here  obscure,  and  to  myself;  but  were  I  known  to  her  Ma- 
l  the  lords  (observe  me),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this  poor  head  and 
the  public  benefit  of  the  state,  not  only  to  spare  the  entire  lires  of  her 
in  general,  but  to  save  the  one-half,  nay,  three  parts  of  her  yearly  charge 
ig  war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever.  ....  I  would  select  nineteen 
•  myself,  throughout  the  land ;  gentlemen  th^y  should  be  of  good  spirit, 
nd  able  constitution ;  I  would  choose  them  by  an  instinct,  a  character 
i\e :  and  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as  your  punto, 
erso,  your  stoccata,  your  imbroccato,  your  passado,  your  montanto,  till 
Id  all  play  very  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  This  done,  say 
ay  were  forty  thousand  strong,  we  twenty  would  come  into  the  field  the 
March,  or  thereabouts,  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy ; 
Id  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us ;  well,  we  would  kill  them ;  challenge 
nore,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  too ; 
i  would  we  kill  every  man  his  twenty  a  day,  that's  twenty  score ;  twenty 
lat's  two  hundred ;  two  hundred  a  day  five  days,  a  thousand ;  forty 
1;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two  hundred  days  kills  them  all  up 
)atation.  And  this  will  I  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to 
,  provided  there  be  no  treason  practised  on  us,  by  fair  and  discreet  man- 
bat  is,  civilly  by  the  sword. 
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POETS. 

Thomas  Tussee,  born  in  Essex  about  1623,  wrote  an  agricultoi 
poem,  called  the  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Ghod  Kv^bandry^  whi' 
in  simple  verse  gives  a  good  picture  of  Englisb  peasant  life  atth 
day.     He  died  about  1580. 

BoBEBT  Greece,  one  of  Sbakspere's  predecessors  in  tl 
dramatic  art,  was  bom  at  Norwich  or  Ipswich  about  1560.  Ha 
ing  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  in  Italy  ai 
Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  London  plunged  deep  into  the  lowe 
debauchery.  From  about  1584  his  pen  was  busied  in  the  produ 
tion  of  plays  and  love-pamphlets,  which  soon  made  him  ve 
popular.  A  surfeit  of  pickled  herrings  and  Ehenish  wine  thK 
him  into  a  mortal  sickness,  during  which  he  was  supported  b; 
poor  shoemaker.  His  miserable  and  premature  death  took  plii 
in  1592.  More  than  forty  works  are  ascribed  to  his  pen.  1 
takes  rank  among  our  early  English  dramatists,  next  below  t 
vigorous  Marlowe. 

BoBEBT  Southwell^  whose  short  and  suffering  life  b^an  in  15( 
was  a  native  of  St  Faiths  in  Norfolk.  Educated  at  the  Engli 
coU^  of  Douay,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  sixte< 
In  1584  he  returned  to  England  as  a  missionary,  and  there 
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laboured  for  eight  years  in  secret^  penal  laws  being  then  extreme. 
Anested  at  last,  he  lay  in  prison  for  three  years,  and  in  1595  was 
l^ged  at  Tybnm  tree.  His  poems,  of  which  the  longest  are  St. 
Peter^s  Complaint  and  Mary  Magdalen^s  Funeral  Tears,  being 
cMefly  written  in  prison,  have  a  tone  of  deep  melancholy  resigna- 
tion. 

Samuel  Daniel,  bom  in  1562  near  Taunton  in  Somersetshire, 
^as  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere  and  Jonson.  His  principal 
poems  are,  A  History  qfihe  Wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and 
^ncatter,  and  a  dialogue  in  defence  of  learning,  styled  MiLsophiltLS, 
^  education  was  received  at  Oxford;  he  was  afterwards  tutor  to 
Anne  Clifford,  who  became  Countess  of  Pembroke ;  and  with  other 
court  preferments  he  held  a  post  somewhat  like  that  of  our  poet- 
IftQieate.  His  death  took  place  in  1619  on  a  farm  in  his  native 
filure.  Shut  in  his  garden-house  in  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's,  he  gave 
^P  the  best  part  of  a  quiet,  studious  life,  to  the  composition  of 
^^  graceful  and  pensive  works,  whose  style  obtained  for  him 
t^e  name  of  "  The  well-languaged  Daniel" 

Michael  Dbatton,  author  of  the  PolyoJbumy  is  thought  to 

'^▼e  been  bom  in  Warwickshire  about  1563,  and  to  have  begun 

'ife  as  a  paga     This  threw  him  into  the  society  of  noble  patrons, 

^1  whom  his  talents  were  soon  recognised.     The  "  Polyolbion," 

bushed  in  1622,  takes  a  poetical  ramble  over  England,  collect- 

^  together,  in  thirty  ponderous  books,  descriptions  of  scenery, 

^  country  legends,  antiquarian  notes,  and  various  other  gleap- 

^  from  the  land.     In  spite  of  an  unhappy  subject,  the  genim 

of  a  true  poet  shines  out  in  many  paspges  of  this  work.     Among 

Drayton's  other  works  are  historical  poems  entitled  the  BarorCs 

^Yosrs  and  England^ s  HeroiccU  Epistles,  and  an  exquisitely  comical 

Ury  piece  called  Nymphidioh     Dying  in  1631,  he  found  a  tomb 

in  the  Poets'  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Chbistopheb  Mablowe  merits  somewhat  longer  notice  than  any 
other  of  our  earliest  dramatists,  ibr  it  was  he  who  prepared  the 
way  for  the  mighty  creations  of  Shakspere,  by  establishing  the  use 
of  a  lofty  and  polished  blank-verse  in  our  English  plays.  Bom 
at  Canterbury  in   1563-4,  he  passed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
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graduated  as  IdLA.  in  1587.  Like  some  other  wild-liYiiig  college 
men  of  that  day,  he  took  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of  earning  his 
daily  bread,  and,  what  perhaps  he  valnoi  more,  of  paying  his  daily 
tavem-bilL  The  riotons,  licentious  life  of  this  gifted  man,  came  to 
a  sad  and  speedy  end.  He  had  barely  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
when  he  died,  the  yictim  of  a  low  pot-honse  scuffle.  A  serving: 
man,  whom  he  was  struggling  to  stab,  seizing  his  wrist^  toned 
the  point  of  his  own  dagger  upon  himself.  It  pierced  throngli 
his  eye  to  the  brain,  and  he  died  of  the  wound  not  long  after- 
wards. 

Marlowe's  first  great  play,  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  is  thought  to 
have  been  brought  out  while  the  author's  name  was  stiU  on  the 
Cambridge  books.  Then  followed  the  Life  and  Death  cf  Dr. 
Fatutus,  in  which  noble  justice  is  done  to  the  weird  stoiy  that 
haunts  the  memory  of  the  great  printer  of  Mayence.  The  Jtw  of 
MaUoy  and  Edward  ILy  an  historical  drama,  are  the  chief  remain- 
ing works  of  Marlowe.  The  first  of  these  probably  suggested 
Shakspere's  Shylock,  while  the  second  may  have  turned  the  pen  of 
our  greatest  dramatist  into  the  field  of  English  history.  Though 
much  disfigured  with  bombastic  rant)  the  style  of  Marlowe,  when 
uplifted  by  a  great  theme,  often  reaches  a  grandeur  and  a  power 
to  which  few  poets  attain. 

Sm  Heney  Wotton,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  bom  there  at  Bocton 
Hall  in  1568,  may  be  named  among  the  poets  of  his  time.  He 
was  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  Provost  of  Eton— the 
fiiend  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  an  early  discoverer  of  Milton's  tran- 
scendent merit  The  EeliqwicB  Wottoniance  were  published  va 
1651,  twelve  years  after  the  author's  death. 

John  Donne,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  was  bom  in  London  in  1573. 
I  He  deserves  remembrance  as  a  very  learned  man,  who  began  the  list 
of  what  critics  call  the  Metaphysical  poets.  Beneath  the  artificial 
incrustations  which  characterize  this  school,  Donne  displays  a  fino 
vein  of  poetic  feeling.  He  is  also  noted  in  our  literary  history  as 
the  first  writer  of  satire  in  rhjrming  couplets.  Upon  his  death  i0 
1631  his  body  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Francos  Beaumont  And  John  Fletcheb  united  their  high 
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in  the  production  of  fifty-two  plays.  In  this  dramatic 
partnership  Beamnont  probably  followed  the  bent  of  his  mind  by 
writing  chiefly  tragedy.  Fletcher,  a  lighter  and  more  sunny  spirit, 
Was  fonder  of  the  comic  muse.  Beaumont,  the  son  of  a  judge, 
Was  bom  in  Leicestershire  in  1586;  he  studied  at  Oxford  and 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  manhood 
ui.1615.  Fletcher,  a  bishop's  son,  was  bom  in  1576,  and  died 
of  the  plague  in  1 625.  The  works  of  these  men  were  very  popular 
in  their  own  day,  even  more  so  than  those  of  Shakspere  and  Jon- 
son.  They  have  about  them  an  elegance,  a  spirit,  and  a  light 
amnsiDg  wit,  reflecting  the  gay  sprightliness  of  the  upper  classes  to 
"Which  their  authors  belonged ;  but  they  are  also  deeply  stained 
with  that  -viciousness  of  thought  and  speech  which  then  prevailed 
in  even  the  highest  circles  of  English  society. 

Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcheb  were  cousins  of  the  dramatist. 
Hiineas,  who  was  Bector  of  HUgay  in  Norfolk,  Hved  from  1584 
to  1650.  Giles,  who  was  Bector  of  Alderton  in  Suffolk,  was  the 
younger;  but  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  uncertain. 
^  Purple  Islomd  of  Phineas  is  a  poem  descriptive  of  the  human 
"Ody  with  its  rivers  of  blood,  and  the  human  mind,  of  which 
Intellect  is  prince.  From  the  pen  of  Giles  came  Christ^ s  Victory 
^id  Triumph,  a  sacred  poem — a  work  of  much  higher  merit  as  a 


IWip  Massingeb,  a  great  dramatist  of  his  day,  was  bom 
J^Wt  1584.  Of  his  life  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  but  that  he 
^t  a  year  or  two  at  Oxford ;  wrote  plays  for  the  London  theatres 
^  1604;  like  many  of  his  theatrical  brethren  found  his  money 
sometimes  running  low;  and  one  morning  in  1640  was  found  dead 
^Ms  bed  at  Southwark.  Eighteen  of  his  plays  have  lived; 
out  only  one,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  is  now  brought  upon 
the  stage.  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  a  greedy,  crafty  money-getter,  is 
^e  great  character  of  this  powerful  drama.  A  calm  and  dignified 
^H  with  little  passionate  fire,  characterizes  the. pen  of  Massinger. 

WiuiAM  Dbummond  of  Hawthomden,  near  Edinburgh,  bom 
^  1585,  was  the  finest  Scottish  poet  of  his  day.  Living  by  the 
'^^aniic  Esk,  he  caught  a  deeper  inspiration  from  its  beauty. 
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Though  not  a  ^wt-laureate  by  appointment,  he  bad  all  the  feelingi 
of  one.  aiui  lavishly  poimed  forth  his  sweet  verses  in  jriim  of 
n»>*altv.  TV  Fu^rerf  c*  Zijn,  Teart  on  tke  Death  of  Modiada 
(IVinc*  HonT>-\  Thf  Hir^ar  of  Forth  Featiinp,  and  his  SoimeU,  are 
his  oliief  jxvucal  works.  Ben  Jonson  paid  him  a  visit  at  Haw- 
thonuloi).  aiui  the  Sevrdsh  ]oet  has  been  blamed  for  makiiig 
noto^  noi  aj\xAA'$  ivicj^limentiarr,  of  his  rough  gnesfs  habits  and 
oh^moter.  Th^^e  nv'tes^  however,  he  did  not  publish  himsdf. 
IVununond  dit\i  in  lo49. 

vKnix  FoKi\  A  IVvonsidw  man.  bom  in  1586,  was  another  cf 
tht?  brillianx  drMi:a:io  broiherhood  adorning  this  period.  Deq> 
trn^vly  \v^  ForvVs  ei«.N:I!riiLV.  Uniting  dramatic  authorship  vitii 
his  pnioiivv  as  a  L*w\-vr,  he  contrived  to  avoid  those  abysses  of  deb* 
ar.d  drink  in  whioh  m^ny  bn^htening  stars  of  the  time  quenched 
their  yox:n^  iiii^tre.  Hallam  says  that  Fori  has  "  the  power  over 
Xi'ttrs;**  but  Lis  themes  an?  often  so  revolting,  that  comptssioii 
tWitw  into  disc^st.  Th:^v  of  his  trajsedies  are  the  Brother  «rf 
SUt^,  Z.  t/#  v<.\Wt\v,  and  Th^  Bn:<ra  HtarL  He  wrote  also  «0 
historical  play»  Ptri'i'i  H'tir^vi-i'.     Fv^id  died  about  1639. 

Thomas  Caktw.  K»m  in  loS9.  of  an  ancient  Gloucestenhir^ 
family,  ^-as  one  of  the  brilliant  courtier  poets  who  clustered  romd 
the  throne  of  the  first  CharlesL  Hi$  lyrics  are,  on  the  irbdet 
graceful  and  flo^nring,  though  often  deeply  tainted  with  immondiV 
and  irreligion.  The  masque,  C':t\vn  Briiannicumj  is  a  work  froBJ 
his  pea  produced  by  order  of  the  king.  The  thoughtless  gaiet/ 
and  license  of  his  life  cost  him  many  bitter  tears,  as  he  lay  in  1639 
upon  his  death-bed. 

William  Beowxe.  bom  in  1590,  was  a  native  of  Tavistock  iu 
Devonshire.  He  wrote  pastoral  poetry,  taking  his  inspiiatioD 
from  Spenser.  His  life  was  chiedy  spent  in  two  noble  ^iniBeB, 
those  of  Caernarvon  and  Pembrcke.  Britannia^s  PatioraU  is  tbe 
name  of  his  chief  work.  It  is  rich  in  landscape  punting,  hot 
utterly  deficient  in  the  display  of  character.  Browne  died  is 
1645  at  Ottery-St-Mary  in  Ins  native  shire. 

Robert  Herrtck,  poet  and  divine,  was  perhaps  the  sweetest  of 
the  lyrists  who  sang  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy.     Bom  in  Cheap- 
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ode,  London,  in  1591,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  he  became  in 

1629  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire.     During  the  Civil  War 

and  the  Commonwealth  he  lived  at  Westminster,  but  at  the 

Restoration  went  back  to  his  green  Devonshire  parish,  an  old  man 

of  almost  seventy,  tired  and  sick,  no  doubt^  of  the  convivial  life  he 

had  spent  among  the  London  taverns.    He  died  in  1 674.   There  is  a 

cheeifal  grace,  a  light  and  happy  sparkle  in  the  poetry  of  Herrick; 

many  of  his  lyrics  are  matchless.      To  Blossoms,  To  Daffodils, 

Gitiher  the  Rosebuds  while  ye  may — names  like  these  suggest  the 

wurces  whence  his  verses   draw  their  many-coloured .  beauty. 

Rowers,  birds,  feuit,  gems,  pretty  women,  and  little  children  are 

Us  favourite  themes. 

Francis  Qtjables,  bom  in  1592  in  Essex,  having  occupied  some 
courtly  positions,  became  Chronologer  to  the  City  of  London. 
Olliongh  a  keen  Eoyalist,  suffering  the  loss  of  his  dear  books  and 
manuscripts  in  that  cause,  his  poetical  works,  which  form  an 
Qrtpivagant  specimen  of  the  Metaphysical  school,  have  something 
of  the  Puritan  tone  about  them.     He  died  in  1644. 

George  Hebbebt,  Rector  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshire,  and  younger 
wother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was  bom  at  Montgomery 
.  Castle,  Wales,  in  1593.  Before  entering  the  Church  he  lived  a  7 
gay  life  at  court  He,  too,  wrote  in  the  strained  style  of  Donne's 
school;  but  his  chief  work.  The  Temple,  a  collection  of  sacred 
poems,  is  filled  with  solemn,  saintly  music.  His  pure  and  active 
life  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  1632. 

James  Shebley,  bom  in  London  in  1596,  was  the  last  of  the 

Elizabethan  dramatists.     Possessing  less  fire  and  force  than  the 

rest,  he  excels  them  in  purity  of  thought  and  expression.     The 

trap  poet  shines  out  in  many  passages  of  his  plays.     He  gave  up 

the  curacy  of  St  Albans,  when  he  embraced  the  Eoman  Catholic 

faith ;  and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  get  up  a  school  in  that  town, 

he  went  to  London  to  write  for  bread.     The  great  fire  of  1666 

burned  him  out  of  house  and  home  j  and  a  little  after,  in  one  of  the 

suburbs  of  London,  his  wife  and  he  died  on  the  same  day. 

BiCHABD  Cbashaw  was  a  Fellow  of  Peterhouse  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  holy  orders.    In  France  he  became  a  Bomaii 
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Catholic,  and,  having  passed  to  Italy,  was  made  a  Canon  of  Loietto 
His  religions  poetry,  and  his  translations  from  Latin  and  Italian 
are  of  the  first  order,  though  somewhat  marred  by  the  affectatioiu 
of  the  time.     This  scholarly  poet  died  in  Italy  about  1650. 

Sib  John  Suceuno,  bom  in  1609,  came  at  eighteen  into  a 
great  fortune.  Having  served  under  the  Swedish  banner  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  he  returned  to  England,  to  shine  as  a  biilliant 
but  passing  meteor  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  First  More  desiionS) 
perhaps,  to  win  the  fame  of  a  skilful  gamester  and  richly  dressed 
gallant  than  of  a  literary  man,  he  yet,  in  the  quieter  hours  of  a  fevdsh 
life,  produced  some  beautiful  lyrics,  brilliant  outpourings  of  a  poetic 
genius  that  could  not  be  repressed.  Detected  in  a  plot  to  set 
Strafford  free,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  died  before  1642,  having; 
it  is  thought,  committed  suicide  by  poison.  His  Ballad  on  a 
Wedding,  and  many  of  his  songs  are  exquisite  specimens  of  their 
kind. 

PBOSE  WBITEBS. 

Thomas  Wimon  was  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham,  who  wrote  about  1553  a  /Sy<^ 
of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  considered  to  be  the  first  critical  worit 
upon  the  English  tongue.  He  strongly  recommends  the  use  d 
a  simple  English  style. 

William  Camden,  the  antiquary  and  writer  of  history,  vas 
bom  in  London  in  1551,  and  received  his  higher  education  &t 
Oxford.  Much  of  his  earlier  life  was  spent  in  coimection  with 
Westminster  School,  in  which  he  was  successively  Second  an^ 
Head-master.  He  afterwards  became  Clarencieux  King-«t-anns 
The  Britannia  is  his  gieat  work.  Written  in  Latin,  it  is  espe 
cially  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  antiquities  of  his  native  lane 
He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  Latin  narratives  of  Qtieen  Elizc 
heth*8  reign  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot.     He  died  in  1623. 

KiCHAED  Hakltjyt  and  Samuel  Purchas  were  two  En^ 
clergymen,  who,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  compile 
books  of  travel  and  geographical  discovery.  Hakluyt*s  chief  work, 
which  the  third  volume  was  completed  in  1 600,comprised  an  accou 
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of  all  the  Principal  Voyages  undertaiken  within  the  previotis  1500 

yeotn.    He  was  an  associate  and  helper  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  in  the 

^ork  of  colonizing  North  America^     The  chief  work  of  the  other 

^ter,  bearing  the  qnaint  title  of  Purchcu  his  Pilgrims^  appeared  in 

1625.  Another  volome,  entitled  Purchas  his  PUgrimagey  had  been 

already  published.     Haklnyt  died  in  1616 ;  Purchas,  about  1628. 

"KiSQ  James  L  of  England  got  rid  of  his  superfluous  learning 

in  the  shape  of  certain  literary  works.     Among  his  productions 

tbee  are  specially  remembered,  but  rather  for  the  amusement  than 

the  delight  which  they  afford.   His  Dasmxmologie  defends  his  belief 

in  itches  in  a  most  erudite  dialogue.     His  Basilicon  Boron  was 

^litten  in  Scotland  to  leaven  Prince  Henry's  mind  with  his  own 

notions  and  opinions.     His  Counterblast  to  Tobacco  lifts  a  strenu- 

m  but  often  very  comical  voice  against  the  growing  use  of  that 

plant    Poems,  too,  in  both  English  and  Latin  came  from  this 

royal  pen. 

Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  bom  in  Leicestershire 
^  1574.  Distinguished  as  the  author  of  vigorous  poetical  satires, 
he  deserves  yet  greater  praise  for  his  sermons  and  other  prose 
.^TJtings.  His  Contemplations  on  Historical  Passages  of  the  Old 
^  New  Testament  and  his  Occasional  Meditations  form  his  chief 
worics.    He  died  at  a  good  old  age  in  1656. 

fioBEBT  BxTBTON,  a  native  of  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  was  born 
^  1678,     Though  Kector  of  Segrave  in  his  own  shire,  he  lived 
•fefly  at  Christ-church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  his 
ftmoTis  work,  The  Anatomy  of  Mdarvckoly^  by  Democrittis  Junior, 
This  strangely  quaint  and  witty  book,  which  is  crammed  with 
learned  quotations,  and  with  curious  gleanings  from  works  that  few 
nien  ever  read,  became  a  public  favourite  at  once.     Laurence 
Sterne  has  been  convicted  of  stealing  brilliants  from  Burton  to 
mingle  with  the  tinsel  and  the  paste  of  his  own  sentimentalities. 
A  short  poem  on  Melancholy,  containing  twelve  stanzas,  opens 
fche  "Anatomy."    Burton's  Hfe  was  chequered  with  deep  melan- 
choly moods,  to  relieve  which  he  wrote  his  famous  book.     He 
lied  in  1640. 
Thomas  Dekeer,  a  wild  and  penniless  dramatist  who  produced 
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above  twenty  plays,  wrote,  among  otHer  prose  works,  The  GtdPi 
ffomhook,  a  satirical  guide  to  the  follies  of  Loudon  life^  which 
was  published  in  1609.     Dekker  died  about  1638. 

Lord  Hebbebt  of  Cherbury  was  bom  in  1581  at  Eyton  in 
Shropshire,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Though  noted  for  Im 
deistic  works,  of  which  the  chief  is  entitled  Be  VeritaU,  he 
deserves  our  kindly  remembrance  for  his  Life  and  Reign  of  Henrn 
YIII,y  published  in  1649.  Memoire  of  his  own  Life  were  printed 
more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1648. 

James  Ussheb,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in 
1581.  While  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he 
became  noted  as  a  theologian  and  controversialist  A  treatise^ 
called  The  Power  of  the  Prince  and  Obedience  of  the  Svhjfdf 
written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  fully  displayed  his  Eoyalist 
opinions.  In  1641  he  was  obliged  by  the  war  in  Ireland  to  take 
refuge  at  Oxford,  and,  after  many  changes  of  abode,  he  died  in 
1656  at  Kyegate  in  Surrey.  He  won  his  chief  fame,  as  a  chrono- 
loger,  by  the  publication  (1650-54)  of  the  Annals,  a  view  of 
general  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

John  Selden,   bom  in  1584  near  Tering  in  Sussex,  earned 
the  distinguished  praise  from  Milton  of  being  "the  chief  of  learned 
men  reputed  in  this  land."     Educated  at  Oxford,  he  studied  law 
in  the  London  schools.     Besides  several  histories  and  antiquaiian 
works  written  in  Latin,  he  was  the  author  of  an  English  book 
called  A  Treatise  on  Titles  of  Honour^  which,  published  in  1614, 
is  still  highly  valued  by  heralds  and  genealogists.     His  Hiriory 
of  Tithes  (1618)  excited  the  rage  of  the  clergy  and  drew  a  lebnke 
from  the  King.     As  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  but  was  opposed  to  the 
Civil  War.    Appointed  in  1 643  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower, 
he  continued  to  write  until  his  death  in  1654.     Some  time  after 
his  death  his  secretary,  who  had  been  acting  the  Boswell  to  this 
Puritan  Johnson,  published  the  Table-talk  that  had  dropped  from 
his  learned  lips  during  twenty  years. 

Thomas  Hobbes  was  bom  at  Mahnesbury  in  1588.      Some 
years  of  his  earlier  life  were  spent  in  travelling  on  the  Continent 
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as  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire.   After 
a  residence  at  Chatsworth,  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  and  his 
^loyalist  doctrines  at  Paiis  in  1640;  and  there  some  years  later  he 
became  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.     He  published 
four  works,  dealing  with  politics  and  moral  philosophy,  which  gave 
deep  offence  to  the  Mends  of  religion  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment   The  principal  of  these  works  he  called  Leviathan  (1651); 
and  the  key-note  of  his  whole  system,  there  developed,  is  the 
doctrine  that  all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  depend  on  self- 
interest  alon&    Works  of  a  different  kind  from  the  pen  of  Hobbes 
Me  his  Translation  of  Homer  in  Verse,  and  his  Behemoth^  a  His- 
^  of  the  Civil  Wars.     He  died  in  December  1679, 

IzAAK  Walton,  who  wielded  pen  and  fishing-rod  with  equal  love 
and  skin,  was  bom  at  Stafford  in  1593.  He  kept  a  linen  draper's 
sbopin  Comhill,  and  then  in  Fleet  Street,  London;  retired  from 
busmess  in  1643,  and  lived  afterwards  for  forty  years  to  enjoy  his 
fayourite  pursuit  His  memory  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  our  litera- 
^  for  the  delightful  book  he  has  lefb  us,  redolent  of  wild-fiowers 
Mid  sweet  country  air — The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative 
■^a»'«  Becreation  (1653).  The  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker, 
^^e  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  written  with  beautiful  sim- 
P^(%,  remain  also  as  fruits  of  honest  Izaak's  old  age.  He  died 
^  1683  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Jakes  Howell,  bom  in  Caermarthenshire  about  1596,  spent 
much  of  his  life  travelling  on  the  Continent — as  agent  for  a  glass- 
W(ni — ^as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman — and  as  a  political  official. 
Betoming  home,  he  was  made  in  1640  clerk  to  the  Council;  was 
unpiisoned  in  the  Fleet  by  order  of  the  Parliament;  became  historio- 
grapher-royal in  1660,  and  died  six  years  later.     His  Familiar 
Letters  (1645),  giving,  in  lively,  picturesque  language,  sketches  of  his 
foreign  observations,  mingled  with  philosophical  remarks,  have 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  earliest  contributor  to 
our  epistolary  literature.     He  wrote  altogether  about  forty  worka  , 
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wned  hat  of  Flemish  beaver,  from  which  floated  one  or 
cefol  f eathera  His  broad  sword-belt^  supporting  a  Spanish 
was  a  marvel  of  costly  embroidered-work.  A  laced  buff 
d  silken  sash  sometimes  took  the  place  of  the  doublet;  and 
be  steel  gorget  was  buckled  over  this,  the  gallant  Cavalier 
kdy  for  the  fray.  Long  waves  of  curled  hair,  rippling  on  the 
iTSy  formed  a  graceful  framework  for  the  finely  moulded  fea- 
f  a  high-bred  English  gentleman ;  and  to  this  class  of  the 
the  Cavaliers  for  the  most  part  belonged.  But^  unhap- 
ese  silks  and  ringlets  filled  the  taverns  and  surrounded  the 
:-tables  of  London  by  night  and  day.  Great  fortunes  were 
en,  as  in  later  times,  on  a  single  throw  of  the  dice ;  and 
\  fair-plumed  hat  was  dashed  fiercely  with  curses  in  the 
vhen  the  half-sobered  reveller,  staggering  with  torn  and 
)lashed  fineiy  out  of  the  tavern  into  the  cold  grey  light  of 
Qskhig  day,  found  every  gold  piece  vanished  from  his 
en  purse.  Well  might  he  pluck  at  the  dishevelled  love- 
special  eye-sore  to  the  Puritans — ^which  hung  over  his  paUid 
ind  curse  his  drunken  folly.  Such  a  life  lived  many  of  the 
)rs.  Tennis,  billiards,  drinking  masquerading  dressing, 
ing,  composing  and  singing  love  songs,  filled  their  days  and 
lights.  Madly  the  whirlpool  spun  round  with  its  reckless 
of  gaily  dressed  debauchees,  who,  seeing  one  and  another 
face  sink  from  view,  only  drowned  the  cry  of  dying  remorse 
Ider  burst  of  revelry.  A  few  were  flung  out  from  the  &tal 
with  ruined  fortune  and  broken  health,  to  find  nothing  left 
mt  a  painful  dragging  out  of  days  in  some  lonely  countiy 
ouse;  or,  if  the  pure  air  and  quiet  hours  restored  them,  a 
exile,  as  a  soldier  in  some  foreign  service,  and  then,  perhaps, 
I  in  unknown  soil  Tet  even  all  this  vicious  round  could 
Btroy  the  pluck  of  Englishmen.  Gallantly  and  gaily  did 
's  horsemen,  the  veiy  flower  of  the  Cavaliers,  ride  in  the 
hailing  bullets  upon  the  Puritan  musketeers.  While  we 
in  the  vices  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  pity  the  wretched  end  of 
ly  of  these  brilliant  English  gentlemen,  we  cannot  help 
ing  the  bravery  of  the  men  who  rallied  so  loyally 
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Puritan  and  Cavalier. 
Press  of  the  Cavaliei's. 
llieir  wild  life. 


Gallantry  in  the  field. 
Their  writinga 
Puritan  habita. 


Jostling  in  London  streets,  and  scowling 
other  on  leafy  country  roads;  grappling  in 
many  a  battle-field  from  Edgehill  to  Naseby, 
sword  or  bloody  ash-wood  pike  only  till  the] 
still  enough  to  begin  the  strife  again — ^Pniii 
stand  out  in  yiolent  contrast  during  that  period  < 
which  is  filled  with  the  great  central  strog^e 
century.  Close  and  deadly  though  their  oc< 
rents  of  their  domestic  lives  flowed  far  apart; — \ 
stream  flashing  along  its  noisy  way,  and  toyiJ 
banks,  all  unheeding  of  the  great  deep  to  which 
the  other,  a  dark,  strong,  and  solemn  river,  sw( 
its  goal  between  rugged  shores  of  cold  grey  stoni 

The  violence  of  the  opposition  between 
was  strikingly  expressed  by  the  difference  of  tbi 
their  amusements.     The  Cavalier  (the  word 
the  Spanish)  in  full  dress  wore  a  brilliant 
with  slashed  sleeves,  a  falling  collar  of  zioh 
doak  hanging  carelessly  from  one 
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the  banner  of  their  erring  king,  and,  for  the  caiise  of  moDaichy, 
spilt  their  blood  on  English  battle-fields  with  the  same  care- 
less gaiety  as  if  they  were  pouring  out  bumpers  of  red  wine  in  the 
taverns  by  St  Paul's. 

The  literature  of  the  Cavaliers,  we  may  almost  guess,  did  not, 
for  the  most  part^  go  very  deep.     The  poetry  waf  chiefly  lyric, — 
the  sparkling,  spontaneous  effusions  of  a  genius,  that  poured 
forth  its  sweet  and  living  waters  in  spite  of  overwhelming  floods 
of  wine  and  dense  fames  of  tobacco-smoka      Herrick,  Suckling 
Waller,  and  the  unhappy  Lovelace  were  the  chief  poets  of  the 
Cavaliers ;  and  the  works  of  all  are  stamped  with  charactero  that 
proclaim  their  birth-place  and  their  fostering  food.     The  Cavalier 
was  graceful  and  gay,  polite  and  polished ;  so  are  the  verses  of 
Lovelace  and  his  brother  bards,     l^e  Cavsdier  was  dissipated,  and 
often  vicious;  there  are  many  works  of  these  men  that  bear 
deepest  stains  of  immorality  and  vice.     History,  on  the  Cavalier 
side,  is  best  represented  by  Lord  Clarendon;  theology,  by  the  witty 
Thomas  Fuller  and  the  brilliant  Jeremy  Taylor.      The  quaint 
oddities  of  the  former  divine,  and  the  gentle  pictures,  rich  in 
images  of  loveliness,  with  which  the  sermons  of  the  latt^  an 
studded,  afford  the  most  pleasing  examples  of  "Rngliah  literatoro 
written  in  the  atmosphere  of  Ca^^er  life. 

Of  a  totally  different  stamp  were  the  Puritan  and  his  wiitingBi 
Instead  of  the  silk,  satin,  and  lace  which  decked  his  gay  antago- 
nists, he  affected  usually  a  grave  sobriety  of  dress  and  manners, 
which  should  place  him  at  the  utmost  possible  distance  from  the 
fashion  of  the  vain  world  from  which  he  sought  to  separate  him- 
sel£  His  tastes  were  simple,  his  pleasures  moderate^  and  his 
behaviour  reverent  and  circumspect  Living  in  an  atmosphere  d 
habitual  seriousness,  the  Bible  was  much  in  his  hands  and  ita 
sacred  words  often  on  his  lips ;  while,  disdaining  lighter  recroationfli 
he  often  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  hearing  of  sermoDi 
and  the  singing  of  psalms.  As  in  other  days  of  hi^  reUgiooa 
fervour,  his  children  at  their  baptism  were  called  by  sacred  nasoM, 
either  drawn  £rom  the  genealogical  lists  of  Old  Testament  tima^ 
or  expressive  of  his  Christian  faith  and  hope.    That  the  perftv- 
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mi^iice  of  the  stage,  such  as  it  then  was,  steeped  in  a  shameless 
licentiousness  which  shocked  alike  good  men  of  every  party,  should 
be  the  object  of  his  utter  abhorrence,  was  a  matter  of  course  j  but 
with  it  were  rejected  other  sports  and  pastimes  of  a  less  question- 
able kind,  but  which  were  still,  in  his  view,  inseparably  mixed  up 
with  sin-^— as  the  mistietoe,  the  boar's  head,  and  the  country  games 
around  the  May-pole,  decorated  with  green  and  flowing  boughs. 
Opposed,  in  short,  to  the  riotous  and  dashing  Cavaliers,  both 
in  political  and  religious  views,  the  Puritans  strove  to  draw  the 
line  as  sharply  as  possible  between  themselves  and  their  gaily 
attired  antagonists,  and  to  stand  in  every  respect  as  far  apart 
from  these  godless  revellers  as  they  could.  They  went  too  fSsur, 
undoubtedly;  but  they  were,  in  point  of  morality  and  religion  at 
leasts  on  the  right  side  of  the  dividing  line;  and  we  can  easily 
forgive  the  austere  tone  in  which  Sergeant  Zerubbabel  Grace, 
discoursing  to  his  troopers,  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  when 
we  remember  that  the  same  brave  and  honest  soldier  gave  good  proofs 
of  his  sincerity,  by  avoiding  the  ale-house  and  the  didng-room, 
and  living  in  constant  fear  of  Him  who  said,  "Swear  not  at  alL** 

A  profound  religious  thoughtfulness  was  the  root,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  Puritans,  out  of  which  grew  their  great  works 
of  the  pen. 

The  period  of  the  Civil  War  was  too  full  of  hurry  and  blood- 
shed to  be  prolific  in  any  but  controversial  writings.  One 
princely  work,  indeed,  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton,  lifted  its  lofty 
voice  above  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  roll  of  musketry,  its 
noble  eloquence  undimmed  by  the  blackening  sulphur-smoke. 
Liberty  was  the  grand  stake,  for  which  the  English  Puritans  were 
then  playing  at  the  game  of  war;  and  there  was  among  them  one, 
the  grandest  intellect  of  all,  who  could  not  stand  idly  by  and 
see  professing  champions  of  the  sacred  cause — ^fellow-soldiers  by 
his  own  side  in  the  great  battle  of  freedom — ^lay,  in  their  blindness, 
the  heavy  fetter  of  a  liceme  on  the  English  press.  To  Milton  the 
freedom  of  human  thought  and  speech  was  a  far  grander  aim 
than  even  the  relief  of  the  English  people  from  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  Stuart 
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When  the  OLyil  War  was  over,  and  Charles  rested  in  his  blo( 
grave,  the  day  of  Bonndhead  triumph  cama  Yet  not  the  prone 
period  of  the  Pnritan  literature.  Pure  in  many  things,  as 
name  proclaimed  it,  the  Puritan  mind  needed  to  pass  throng 
fiery  famace  before  its  dross  was  quite  purged  away,  and  the  i 
gold  shone  otit  with  clearest  lustre. 

While  the  Cavalier  poets  had  been  stringing  their  garlands 
artificial  blossoms  in  the  heated  air  of  the  Stuart  court^  Milton  ] 
been  weaving  his  sweet  chaplets  of  unfading  wild-flowers  in 
meadows  of  Horton.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
great  Puritan  poet  should  pass  through  the  trying  hours  of  coni 
and  of  triumph  without  many  stains  of  earth  deepening  on  his  spi 
To  purge  these  away,  required  suffering  in  many  shapes — ^bli 
ness,  bitterness  of  soul,  threatening  ruin,  and  certain  narrowness 
means.  Yet  bodily  afiSiction  and  political  disgrace  could  not  br 
the  giant's  wing ;  they  but  served  to  give  it  greater  strength.  ¥1 
a  fall  which  would  have  laid  a  feebler  man  still  in  his  cofiin.  Mil 
arose  with  his  noblest  poem  completed  in  his  hand.  And  Miltc 
noblest  poem  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  our  Kngliflh  literati 
What  more  needs  to  be  said  of  Puritan  influence  upon  Engl 
letters  than  that  Puritan  Milton  wrote  the  ParadUe  Lost  f 

Puritanism  acted  powerfully,  too,  upon  our  English  prose,  fii 
ing  its  highest  expression  under  this  form  in  the  works  of  Jc 
Bunyan  and  Bichard  Baxter.  Here,  also,  the  fervour  of  religi< 
earnestness  leavens  the  whole  mass.  A  massive  strength  s 
solemn  elevation  of  tone,  form  the  grand  characteristics  of  a  sob 
in  wliioh  the  naked  miyesty  of  the  Divine  perhaps  too  much  ov 
shadows  the  tenderness  and  gentieness  of  the  human  eleme 
The  stem  work  of  those  sad  times  was  little  fitted  to  nourish 
the  breasts  of  good  men  those  feelings  from  which  bright  thoug] 
and  happy  sunny  affections  spring;  but  the  worst  enemy  of  th( 
rmnarkaUe  men  cannot  deny,  that  the  main-spiing  of  the  Pont 
nund,  as  displayed  in  written  works  and  recorded  actions,  ik 

and  an  over-mastering  desire  to  fulfil  eve 
lenoesi  no  matter  how  perilous 
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"Worthy  old  Fuller,"  "quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller,"  are  the 
affectioiiate  names  by  which  this  witty  English  divine  is  often 
t^ed.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  clergyman,  and 
^  bom  in  1608  at  Aldwinckle,  a  place  rendered  illustrious 
^  later  days  by  the  birth  of  the  poet  Dryden.  Passing  from 
^<iw  the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  entered  Queen's  College, 
^nibridge,  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Ten  years  later  he  became  a 
*cIlow  of  Sidney  Sussex.  To  follow  the  steps  by  which  he  rose 
^  the  Church,  would  be  out  of  place  here;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
^t  when  he  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  he  had 
*"^y  won  a  distinguished  reputation  in  the  London  pulpits,  and 
h^  become  Lecturer  at  the  Savoy. 

•«le  clouds  of  the  Civil*War,  charged  with  fire  and  blood,  were 
last  darkening  over  Britain,  as  Fuller  laboured  in  this  prominent 
^oet^  Bemembering  that  his  Master  had  said, "  Blessed  are  the 
P®*^niakers,"  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  striving  to  reconcile  the 
^^^^  that  were  every  day  drifting  further  apart  His  sermons 
^  pointed  to  this  great  and  noble  end;  his  conversation  in  society 
^«s  all  woven  of  this  golden  thread.  At  last  the  deluge  burst 
^POQ  the  land ;   and  the  eloquent  clergyman,  upon  whom  the 

filament  looked  with  jealous  eyes,  was  forced  to  leave  his  pulpit, 
*Qa  betake  himself  to  Oxford,  where  the  King  had  fixed  his  court 

y^%  moderation  had  obtained  for  him  in  London,  with  the  Par- 
"*^eiit  at  least,  the  name  of  a  keen  Royalist ;  but  now  in  thft  head.* 
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quarters  of  the  royal  party,  all  hot  for  carnage,  the  same  peace- 
loTiog  temper  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  a  Pmitan  taint  His 
books  and  manuscripts,  dear  companions  of  his  quietest  hours,  were 
taken  from  him;  and  there  was  no  resource  left  him  but  to  join  the 
royal  army  in  the  field.  As  chaplain  to  Lord  Hopton,  he  moved 
with  the  royal  troops  firom  place  to  place^  fulfilling  his  sacred 
duties  fidthfnlly,  but  employing  his  leisure  in  the  collection  of 
materiab  for  a  literary  work.  Wherever  the  tents  were  pitched,  or 
the  soldiers  quartered,  he  took  care  to  note  down  all  the  old  legends 
afloat  in  the  district,  and  to  visit  every  place  within  reach,  which 
possessed  any  interest  for  the  historian  or  the  archaeologbt  No 
better  preparation  could  have  been  made  for  the  composition  of 
Tht  Worthtes  of  England;  and  when  we  add  to  his  own  personal 
observations  the  gleanings  of  a  wide  correspondence,  we  shall  form 
some  idea  of  the  industrious  care  with  which  Fuller  bmlt  up  a  work 
that  has  contributed  so  largely  to  make  his  name  famous.  Camp  life 
seems  to  have  kindled  something  of  warlike  ardour  in  the  peaceful 
chaplain's  breast;  for  we  read  that^  when  Basing  Hall  was  assailed 
by  the  Eoundheads  imder  Waller,  after  the  battle  of  Gheriton 
Down,  FuUer,  who  had  been  left  by  his  patron  in  command  of 
the  garrison,  bestirred  himself  so  bravely  in  its  defence^  that  the 
besiegers  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  After  the  downfiJl  of 
the  royal  cause  he  lived  for  some  years  at  Exeter,  constantly 
engaged  in  preaching  or  writing.  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times^ 
and  Good  TlhoughU  in  Worse  Times  anre  the  titles  of  the  two 
books  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  in  this  capital  of  south- 
western England. 

After  about  two  years  of  wandering  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  London,  a  worn  man  in  what  was  in  truth  a  changed  place. 
For  some  time  he  preached  where  he  could,  until  he  obtained  a 

permanent  pulpit  in  Si  Bride's,  Fleet  Street.   Then,  having 

1 648   passed  the  examination  of  the  '^Triers,"  he  settled  down  in 

A.D.     1648  at  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex,  to  the  rectory  of  which 

he  had  been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  During 
the  bloody  year  which  followed,  and  the  eleven  years  of  interr^- 
uum,  his  pen  and  voice  were  busy  as  ever  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
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In  spite  of  Cromwell's  interdict  lie  continued  to  preach,  and  in 
1656  his  Church  History  of  Britain  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the 
Year  1648  was  given  to  the  world. 

The  Eestoration  brought  him  once  more  prominently  into  view. 
He  received  again  his  lectureship  at  the  Savoy,  and  his  prebendal 
stall  at  Salisbury;  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  King,  and  created 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  authorities  of  Cambridge.    But  Fuller's 
day  on  earth  was  near  its  close.    This  gleam  of  sunshine,  which 
followed  the  grey  mist  of  its  afternoon,  was  brief  and 
passing.     Scarcely  had  he  worn  these  honours  for  a  year,  Aug.  16, 
when  he  sank  into  the  ^ve,  smitten  by  a  violent  fever,    1661 
which  was  then  known  as  "  the  new  disease."    Two  hun-      a.d. 
dred  of  his  brother  ministers  in  sad  procession  followed 
lus  coffin  to  the  tomb. 

Thomas  Fuller  is  chiefly  remembered  for  two  works, — his 

."Chnrch    History  of    Britain,"    published    in   1656,   and  his 

"Worthies  of  England,"  published  the  year  after  his  death.     The 

latter  is  his  greatest  work.     Begun  during  his  wanderings  with 

the  royal  army,  and  continued  through  all  the  changes  of  his  after 

life,  this  quaint,  delightfol  collection  of  literary  odds  and  ends, 

deals  not  alone  with  the  personal  history  of  eminent  Englishmen, 

as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply,  but  also  with  botany,  topo- 

S^&phy,  architecture,  antiquities,  and  a  host  of  other  things  con- 

iiected  mth  the  shires  in  which  they  were  bom.  The  queer  but  very 

telling  wit  of  Fuller  sparkles  in  every  line.     He  possessed  in  an 

^Qunent  degree  that  curious  felicity  of  language  which  condenses 

Avast  store  of  wisdom  iuto  a  few  brief  and  pithy  words;  so  that 

iiiazims  and  aphorisms  may  be  culled  by  the  hundred  from  the 

pages  of  his  books.     We  have  lately  had  the  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

Sydney  Smith,"  from  a  London  publisher;  a  stiU  better  book 

would  be  the  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Thomas  Fuller."  The  "  Church 

History"  was  condemned  in  the  author's  own  day  for  its  "fun  and 

qnibble;"  but  there  was  nothing  venomous  or  foul  in  the  fun  of 

Fuller,  which  has  well  been  called  "  the  sweetest-blooded  wit  that 

was  ever  infused  into  man  or  book."    As  well  might  we  chide  tiie 

Jark  for  its  joyous  song,  as  this  gentle  parson  for  his  pleasant  jokes 
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aDd  quaint  conceits.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Fuller 
wrote  The  HisUyry  of  the  Holy  War,  The  Edy  cmd  the  Fro/anz 
States,  A  Pisgah  View  of  Palestine,  and  very  many  Essays,  Tracts, 
ajid  Sermons. 

THE  SEA. 

(from  **thb  holt  state.**) 

Tdl  me,  ye  naturalists,  who  sounded  the  first  march  and  retreat  to  the  iad% 
**  Hither  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further  %"    Why  doth  not  the  watsr  reoover 
his  right  oyer  the  earth,  being  higher  in  nature  1    Whence  came  the  salt,  and 
who  first  boiled  it,  which  made  so  much  brine  1    When  the  winds  are  not  only 
wild  in  a  storm,  but  even  stark  mad  in  an  hurricane,  who  is  it  that  restores  them 
again  to  their  wits,  and  brings  them  asleep  in  a  calm  1    Who  made  the  mighty 
whales,  which  swim  in  a  sea  of  water,  and  have  a  sea  of  oil  swimming  in  them  f 
Who  first  taught  the  water  to  imitate  the  creatures  on  land,  so  that  the  sea  is 
the  stable  of  horse-fishes,  the  stall  of  kine-fishes,  the  sty  of  hog-fishes,  the  kennel 
of  dog-fishes,  and  in  all  things  the  sea  the  ape  of  the  land  %    Whence  grows  the 
ambergris  in  the  seal  which  is  not  so  hard  to  find  where  it  is  as  to  know  what  it 
is.    Was  not  God  the  first  ship-wright  1  and  have  not  all  vessels  on  the  water  de- 
scended firom  the  loins  (or  ribs  rather)  of  Noah's  ark  1  or  else,  who  durst  be  so  boU^ 
with  a  few  crooked  boards  nailed  together,  a  stick  standing  upright,  and  a  ng  tied 
to  it,  to  adventure  into  the  ocean  1    What  loadstone  first  touched  the  loadstoasf 
or  how  first  fell  it  in  love  with  the  North,  rather  affecting  that  cold  dimate  tim 
the  pleasant  East,  or  fruitful  South  or  Westi    How  oomes  that  stone  to  ksov 
more  than  men,  and  find  the  way  to  the  land  in  a  mist  %    In  most  of  theses  nn 
take  sanctuary  at  occvUa  qttalUcu  (some  hidden  quality),  and  complain  that  At 
room  is  darl^  when  their  eyes  are  blind.    Indeed,  tihey  are  God's  wondn; 
and  that  seaman  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  for  his  blockishnees,  who,  mdag 
them  daily,  neither  takes  notice  of  them,  admires  at  them,  nor  is  thaokflil  Ak 
them. 
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no  reason  why  the  picturesque  and  the  fanciful  should 
3d  from  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit  As  Christianity  is 
Uy  the  religion  of  man,  and  imparts  to  every  element  of 

at  once  its  highest  culture  and  its  noblest  consecration, 
}  no  faculty  or  power  within  him  which  does  not  admit 
evoted  to  its  service.  Within  its  sacred  and  truly  catholic 
)oet,  the  philosopher,  the  logician,  the  man  of  sentiment 
lan  of  abstract  thought  have  each  his  placa  Even  the 
f  the  apostles  would  be  "  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by 
IS  he  might  save  some."  It  was  on  this  principle 
uy  Taylor  devoted  the  stores  of  his  rich  and  brilliant 
the  service  of  the  Cross— lending  aU  the  charms  of 

set  forth  the  sanctity  of  truth.  He  strove  to  teach 
at  gentle  Saviour  whose  minister  he  was ;  and  therefore 
y£  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  dashing  sea^  the 
ind,  the  weeping  sky,  and  a  thousand  other  strong  and 
Dgs  scattered  around  him  in  the  world,  supplied  hicA 
>ns,  whose  dear  familiar  beauty  charmed  his  hearers,  and 
13  his  readers  into  rapt  attention, 
poet  among  preachers,"  the  son  of  a  poor  but  weU-de- 
argeon-barber,  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1613.  Having 
lis  elementary  education  at  the  Grammar-school  of  his 
ni,  he,  when  not  yet  fourteen,  entered  Caius  College  as  a 
e  humblest  class  of  students.  When  he  had  studied  at 
e  for  some  years,  he  went  to  London ;  and  there,  by  his 
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handsome  face  and  still  finer  style  of  preaching,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  great  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  then  in  the  foil  blaze 
of  power.  Under  the  patronage  of  so  noted  a  man  the  advancement 
of  Taylor  was  rapid.  Laud  earnestly  wished  to  establish  him  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  1636  secured  for  him  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls 
College.  In  the  following  year  he  became,  through  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  rector  of  Uppingham  in  Kutlandshire ;  and 
to  that  quiet  parsonage,  two  years  later,  he  brought  home  his  fibrst 
^vife,  Phoebe  Langdale.  Three  years  passed  by — ^years  of  nun^ed 
joy  and  sorrow ;  for  they  made  him  the  father  of  three  sons^  but 
took  from  him  his  gentle  wife. 

Then  came  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War;  and  in  the  wreck  of 
the  throne  the  fortunes  of  Jeremy  Taylor  suffered  shipwreck  tea 
His  life  at  this  period  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  li& 
of  Fuller.  Like  that  witty  priest^  he  joined  the  royal  party  at 
Oxford,  accompanied  the  troops  to  the  field  in  the  capacity  d 
chaplain,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  hard  work  of  the  ws£ 
In  the  battle  fought  at  Cardigan  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Eoundheads.  His  release,  however,  soon  followed ;  and,  haTiog 
no  longer  a  home  among  the  rich  woodlands  of  Butlandshire — Ibf 
his  rectory  had  been  sequestrated  by  the  Parliament — ^he  resolved 
to  cast  his  lot  in  the  mountain-land  of  Wales,  and  calmly  wait  for 
better  times.  There,  at  Newton-hall  in  Caermarthenshire^  he  set 
up  a  school  in  conjunction  with  two  accomplished  Mends^  who 
like  himself  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Time  slid  away ;  King  : 
Charles  was  beheaded,  and  OHver  assumed  the  purple  robe  of  FM>- 
tector.  Par  away  from  the  great  centres  of  learning  and  distino-  ' 
^on,  girdled  round  by  the  huge  Cambrian  mountains,  the  Chiys-  ' 
ostom  of  our  English  literature  lived  a  peaceful  but  very  busy 
life.  His  good  Mend  John  Evelyn,  and  his  kind  neighbour  the 
Earl  of  Carbeiy,  stretched  out  willing  hands  to  help  him  in  his 
need.  His  marriage  with  a  lady,  who  possessed  an  estate  in  Caef- 
marthen,  relieved  him  from  the  wearing  toil  of  the  school-roomi 
But  if  his  life  grew  easier,  he  certainly  did  not  relax  in  the  wodc 
for  which  he  was  best  fitted. 

Ever  labouring  with  his  pen,  he  sent  forth  £rom  his  seduded 
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ling-place  book  after  book,  enriched  with  the  choicest  fSmcies 
most  poetic  mind.  But  even  the  privacy  of  his  life  could  not 
him  entirely  safe;  fine  and  imprisonment  fell  heavily  on  him 
arious  times  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritans,  against 
m  he  spoke  and  wrote  on  some  occasions  very  strongly.  At 
probably  weary  of  a  retirement  which  did  not  shield  him 
1  his  foes,  he  returned  to  London  in  1657.  An  invitation  fix>m 
Earl  of  Conway  induced  him,  in  the  following  year,  to  settle 
he  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  officiated  as  lecturer  at  Lisbum, 
also  at  Fortmore,  a  village  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh. 
fixed  his  residence  at  the  latter  placa  Here,  too,  Puritan 
ntment  found  him  out.  An  informer  gave  evidence  that  the 
ister  of  Lisbum  had  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism. 
Bsted  with  violence,  Taylor  was  hurried  in  deep  mid-winter  to 
¥er  before  the  Msh  Council  for  his  act.  Exposure  and  anxiety 
ight  on  a  fever,  which  did  him  the  good  office  of  softening  the 
ence  of  the  court 

oon  afterwards  visiting  London  on  literary  business,  he  signed 
Royalist  declaration  of  April  24,  1660,  and  in  the  following 
ith  the  joy-bells,  which  rang  in  the  Bestoration  of  the  second 
rles,  sounded  a  note  of  preferment  to  Taylor.    The 
opric  of  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  was  afterwards      Aug. 
)d  the   see   of    Dromore,    rewarded    the    eloquent    1660 
dier,  whose  Eoyalist  zeal  had  never  languished.    Yet,      a.d. 
r  all,  this  mitre  was  but  the  badge  of  an  honourable, 

not  an  easy  exile,  in  which  Taylor  spent  his  remaining 
s.  A  hard  and  thankless  office  it  must  have  been  for  an 
liah  bishop  to  superintend  an  Irish  diocese  at  that  day. 
nation  and  his  faith  were  both  unpopular.  Congregations, 
en  by  the  terror  of  strict  penal  laws,  crowded  the  churches 
y  Sunday  to  hear  a  service  which  many  of  them  could  not 
erstand,  and  which  most  of  them  regarded  with  the  strongest 
ka  Many  of  his  clergy,  also,  appointed  under  the  old  system 
lings,  looked  jealously  on  the  authority  of  a  bishop.     Battling 

difficultied  so  many  and  so  great,  Taylor  must  often*  have 
id  after  his  quiet  parsonage  at  Uppingham,  or  even  after  his 
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school-room  at  Newton-halL  But  lie  did  his  dniy  nobly  in  a 
most  difficult  position,  until  an  attack  of  fever  cut  him  off  at  tha 
early  age  of  fifty-fiva     His  death  took  place  at  lisbum  in  1667. 

Hallam  characterizes  the  style  of  Jeremy  TayWs  sermons 
being  far  too  Asiatic  in  their  abundance  of  ornament^  and 
much  loaded  with  flower-garlands  of  quotation  from  other, 
cially  classical,  writers.     Yet  the  great  critic  assigns  to  the 
preacher  the  praise  of  being  "  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
pulpit  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,"- 
which  does  much  to  blunt  the  point  of  his  censure. 

Taylor  does,  undoubtedly,  sometimes  run  riot  in  sweet  mc 
and  lose  his  way  in  a  maze  of  illustrations ;  but^  even  so^  is  it ; 
pleasanter  and  better  to  wander  through  a  lovely  garden,  alt 
the  flowers  are  sometimes  tangling  together  in  a  brilliant  chaos  i 
tripping  us  as  we  walk,  than  to  plod  over  diy  and.  sandy 
where  showers,  if  they  ever  fall,  seem  only  to  wash  the  green 
of  the  parched  and  stunted  grass  1 

Jeremy  Taylor's  most  popular  devotional  work  is  his  Jlclf. 
and  Holy  Dying,     Other  works  of  the  same  class  are  3%i 
of  Christ  and  The  Golden  Grove;  of  which  the  latter  is  a  seiifll 
meditations  named  after  the  seat  of  Earl  Carbery,  his  nd^ 
in  Wales.     These  were  aU  written  in  his  Welsh  retreat 
too,  he  wrote  a  generous,  liberal,  and  most  eloquent  plea  for 
tion  in  religious  matters,  entitled  The  LHherty  of  Prophetying ;*  '^ 
the  dedication  of  which  he  refers  with  pathetic  beauty  to 
violence  of  the  storm  which  had ''  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  Ghi 
all  in  pieces,"  and  had  cast  himself  a  shipwrecked  man,  on 
coast  of  Walea     His  last  great  work,  styled  Ductor 
treats  of  the  guidance  of  the  conscience,  and  is  still  considered  < 
great  standard  English  book  on  casuistry.     But  Taylor^s  st^  I 
not  well  suited  to  make  clear  a  subject  so  difficult  and  intricatoj 
nor  does  the  plan,  which  the  author  lays  down,  aid  in  giving 
tinctness  to  his  teaching. 

*  Prophesying  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  preaching.    Compare  its  ue  in  eertaia 
Qi  the  Kew  Testament. 


■  •  • 
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ON  PRATER. 


Aniser  ia  a  perfiMst  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  con- 
bry  to  that  attention  which  presents  our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For 
iBhaTe  I  seen  a  lark  liidng  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards,  singing 
'iihe  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above  the  clouds;  but  the  x>oor 
kid  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion 
f  ifeide  izTQgolar  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the  tempest 
.ftan  H  oonld  recover  by  the  libration  and  frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till 
%a  Ihile  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was 
**«r;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had 
'Bamed  musie  and  motion  from  an  angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the 
4,  about  bis  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man :  when  his 
^CEuTB  bare  required  business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  discipline,  and 
Mi  diaeipliTie  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his 
ftttty  met  with  the  infirmities  of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and  the 
■Hatniment  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and 
Ktowmledthe  man;  and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
bnmbled,  and  bis  words  went  up  towards  a  doud ;  and  his  thoughts  pulled  them 
H>ek  again,  and  made  them  without  intention;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his 
^mfiniiity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when 
'Ua  anger  ia  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  of 
^mam,  and  amooth  like  the  heart  of  God ;  and  then  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon 
tiba  winga  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful 
basb  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 
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FoBHiKO  the  door-posts  of  a  stable-yard,  attached  to 
Kings'  Inn  in  Piccadilly,  there  stand,  or  stood  a  short  i 
two  old  defaced  Corinthian  pillars,  chipped,  weather-stai 
painted,  and  bearing  upon  their  flEided  acanthus  crowns 
board  of  the  livery-stables.  Ostlers  lounge  and  smoke  thei 
by  give  no  heed  to  the  poor  relics  of  a  dead  grandeui 
brown  London  mud  bespatters  them  pitilessly  from 
base,  as  rattling  wheels  jolt  past  over  the  imeven 
These  pillars  are  alL  that  remain  of  a  splendid  palace, 
reared  upon  that  site  by  the  famous  Edward  Hyd( 
Clarendon  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  It  ^ 
an  unhappy  time,  when  England  could  but  ill  spare  th< 
sunk  in  its  gorgeous  stone- work,  and  when  England's 
Chancellor  were  hated  by  the  people  with  a  bitter  hatr 
was  nicknamed  Dunkirk  House,  and  Tangier  HaU,  anc 
couplets  were  chalked  upon  its  gates  by  a  howling  n 
shivered  its  windows  with  stones,  when  the  Dutch  ca: 
heard  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  Clarendon,  who  bi 
then  near  the  day  of  his  ML 

Already  he  had  seen  heavy  reverses.  When  he  left  th 
lawns  of  Dinton  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1606 
at  Oxford  for  the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  pore  over  ] 
law-books  in  the  old  chambers  of  the  Middle  Temple 
foresaw  either  his  splendid  rise  or  his  sad  decline. 
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dnsmi,  in  those  golden  days  of  yooth,  that  out  of  the  dark 
<^78  of  his  seeond  exile  would  come  a  book,  which  should  gild 
liii  name  with  eren  hri^ter  lustre  than  statesmanship  or  devotion 
to  Ids  king  could  win  fcff  him.  A  chequered  reputation  on  the 
page  of  Mstoy,  and  two  dd  piflars  in  Piccadilly,  mi^t  have  been 
aH  that  remained  of  the  great  lawyer's  life-wcH-k,  had  not  his 
UQiaiit  pen  raised  a  monument  of  eloquence,  imperishable  while 
the  FjwKgli  lai^nage  liTcsL 

Aa  member  for  Woottcn  Basset  he  b^an  his  political  career  in 
16(0,  liaving  ^eviously,  though  enjoying  a  considerable  private 
fottone^  devoted  himself  so  earnestly  to  the  practice  of  the  law  as 
to  win  by  it  much  renown  and  many  friends.  His  rise  to  royal 
fivoor  was  very  speedy.  Having  aided  the  King  most  materially 
liy  vnting  several  important  papers,  he  was  knighted  in  1643,  and 
nude  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  in  spite  of  aU  that  the 
awQtds  of  ihe  Cavaliers  or  the  eloquence  of  Hyde  could  do,  the  cause 
cf  Gbaries  declined,  and  it  was  judged  right  that  the  Prince 
of  Vales  should  leave  England.  Hyde  accompanied  the  1646 
i^boy  to  Jersey,  where  after  some  time  he  commenced  a.d. 
^  great  History  of  the  Behdlion,  It  would  be  out  of 
^aoe  here  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  his  first  exile.  At  the  Hague 
^  lieard  of  the  Whitehall  tragedy.  At  Paris  he  shared  the 
poverty  of  the  royal  Stuart — sometimes  with  neither  clothes  nor  fire 
^  keep  out  the  vrinter  cold,  and  often  with  not  a  livre  he  could 
caU  Us  own.  All  that  the  unfortunate,  lazy,  dissipated,  uncrowned, 
and  kingdomless  monarch  could  do  to  recompense  the  fidelity  of 
^  devoted  servant,  he  did.  He  made  hiin  his  Lord  Chancellor 
*^aii  empty  name  written  on  an  empty  purse,  as  things  went  then. 

But  soon  came  the  Bestoration  with  its  pealing  bells  and 
scattered  flowers.     Hyde,   created  Earl  of  Qarendon, 
^^^caine  a  real  Lord  Chancellor,  entitled  to  sit  on  the     1660 
*^  woolsack.    Then  for  seven  years  he  was  the  ruling       a.d. 
W  of  English  politics,  and  he  shares  in  many  of  the  dark 
**am8,  which  lie  upon  the  memory  of  King  Charles  11.   The  feeling 
^  the  nation  grew  strong  against  him.     He  lost  the  royal  favour. 
^  August  1667  he  had  to  give  up  the  Qreat  Seal;  and,  vrith  a  trial 
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for  high  treason  hanging  over  his  grey  head,  he  fled  down  to  the 
coast,  and  took  ship  at  the  pretty  village  of  Eiith  for  the  French 
shore.  Louis  proved  nnMendly  to  the  fallen  statesman.  From 
place  to  place  the  old  man  wandered,  finding  solace  only  in  his 
pen.  Seven  years  passed  weanly  by,  gout  racking  his  feeUe 
frame.  A  plaintive  petition  in  his  last  days  entreated  his  heartiesa 
master's  leave  to  die  at  home.  "  Seven  years,"  he  wrote,  "  was  ik 
time  prescribed  and  limited  by  God  himself  for  the  expiration  a£ 
some  of  his  greatest  judgments ;  and  it  is  full  that  time  since  X 
have,  with  all  possible  humility,  sustained  the  insupportable  weight 
of  the  king's  displeasure.     Since  it  will  be  in  nobody's  power 

long  to  prevent  me  from  dying,  methinks  the  desiring  a 

1 6  74     place  to  die  in  should  not  be  thought  a  great  presumption." 

A.D.      No  answer  came ;  and  when  the  year  1674  was  near  its 

dose,  Clarendon  breathed  his  last  at  Eouen. 
The  great  Cavalier — ^prince  of  historical  portrait  painters — out- 
lived the  great  Puritan — ^prince  of  epic  poets — but  a  few  days. 
Bom  in  the  same  year,  Clarendon  and  Milton  stood  all  their  Hves 
apart,  towering  in  rival  greatness  above  their  fellows  in  the  grand 
struggle  of  their  century.    The  year  of  the  Eestoration,  which 
brought  wealth  and  splendour  to  the  Cavalier,  plunged  the  bliiKi 
old  Puritan  in  bitter  poverty.   But  a  few  years  more,  and  the  gmt 
Earl,  too,  was  stricken  down  from  his  lofty  place,  and  sent  a  hom^ 
less  wanderer  to  a  stranger's  land.   To  both,  their  sternest  disdpliitf 
was  their  greatest  gain ;  for  when  the  colours  of  hope  and  gladneflB 
had  faded  from  the  landscape  of  their  lives,  and  nothing  but  a  waste 
of  splendourless  days  seemed  to  stretch  in  cheerless  vista  before 
them,  they  turned  to  the  desk  for  solace,  and  found  in  the  exercise 
of  their  literary  skill,  not  peace  alone,  but  fSune.     Milton  wrote 
most  of  his  great  Poem  in  blindness  and  disgrace ;  Clarendon  com- 
pleted his  great  History  during  a  painful  exUe. 

Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Rebellion"  (mark  the  Cavalier  in 
the  last  word  of  this  title)  is  not  in  aU  things  a  fEuthfiil  picture  ol 
those  terrible  days,  red  with  civil  and  with  royal  blood.  Nor  ii 
this  wonderful,  for  the  writer  was  absent  &om  his  natire  land  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  eventful  strife,  which  he  designates  by  bo 
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pointed  a  name.  It  is  very  tinequally  written,  here  horned  with  a 
passage  of  most  picturesque  and  glowing  eloquence,  and  there  marred 
by  a  **rivelled  sleave"  of  sentences^  tangled  together  in  utter  de- 
fiance of  grammatical  construction.  Yet  he  h  never,  even  in  his 
most  slovenly  passages,  obscure.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
his  language  is  that  of  the  speaker,  not  of  the  writer;  and  if  we 
remember  Hyde's  training  at  the  bar,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  his 
off-hand,  careless  style.  When  he  sits  down  to  paint  the  character  of 
some  celebrated  man,  his  pencil  seems  dipt  in  the  brightest  hues, 
and,  as  touch  after  touch  fsdls  lovingly  on  the  canvas,  we  feel 
that  a  inaster's  hand  is  tracing  the  growing  form.  The  History 
^  not  published  until  1707 ;  his  Life  and  the  Contimuxtion  of  the 
Skory^  not  until  1759.  Another  remarkable  work  of  Clarendon 
^  his  Esmr/  on  an  Active  and  Contemplative  Life, 

CHARACTER  AND  DEATH  OF  LORD  FALKLAND. 
(VKOM  THB  "HISTOBT  07  THE  BEBBLLION.") 

When  there  was  any  oyertnre  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more  erect  and 
^^Sorons,  and  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  anything  which  he  thought  might 
piomoieit;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent 
'^f^  would,  with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  peace ; 
*Bd  would  passionately  profess,  **  that  the  yery  agony  of  the  war  and  the  view  of 
'  ^  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep 
^him^  and  would  shortly  break  his  heart"  This  made  some  think,  or  pre- 
tend to  think,  "  that  he  was  so  much  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  the  King  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price;"  which  was  a  most 
uueasonable  calumny ; — as  if  a  man  that  was  himself  the  most  punctual  and 
juedse  in  every  circumstance,  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience  or  honour, 

amid  have  wished  the  King  to  have  committed  a  trespass  against  either. 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon  action,  he  was  very  cheerful, 

and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advancing 

upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  sides  with  musketeers ;  from 

whoice  he  was  shot  with  a  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 

instant  fiilling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning ; 

till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 

friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort  from  that  imagination. 

Thus  &11  that  incomparable  young  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his 

age,  having  so  much  despatched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest  rarely 

attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world 

with  more  innooency :  whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  anxious  upon 

how  short  warning  it  is  taken  from  him. 

a*)  13 
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Pebhaps  tlie  finest  sentence  in  that  noble  fragment  of  an  En^ 
History,  by  which  the  dead  Macaulay  yet  speaks  to  a  grateful,  reverent 
nation,  is  a  sentence  thus  recording  the  glory  of  John  Milton  ^-' 

"  A  mightier  poet,  tried  at  once  by  pain,  danger,  poverty,  obloquy) 
and  blindness,  meditated,  undisturbed  by  the  obscene  tumult  which 
raged  aU  around  him,  a  song  so  sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  wonU 
not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  Virtues  whom  he  saw, 
with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging  down 
on  the  jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amaranth  and  gold.'* 

If  Mnton  had  written  not  one  line  of  verse,  hid  richly  jewelled  ai» 
majestic  prose  would  have  raised  him  to  a  lofty  rank  among  1^ 
Baleighs  and  the  Bacons,  the  Taylors  and  the  Gibbons  of  our  Eng* 
lish  tongue ;  and  if  he  had  dropped  the  poet's  lyre  for  ever,  whtf* 
he  exchanged  the  green  shades  of  Horton  and  the  crystal  skies  d 
Italy  for  the  smoke  and  din  of  London  life  and  the  heat  of  a  greii 
controversial  war,  the  songs  already  sung  by  the  youthful  Puritaa 
bard  had  won  a  chaplet  of  unfading  bays,  at  least  as  bright  as  those 
that  decorate  the  brows  of  Dryden  and  of  Pope.    But,  when  we  add 
to  these  achievements  the  sublime  and  solemn  anthem  of  his  blind  , 
old  age,  the  lustre  of  his  life's  work  brightens  to  such  intensity, 
that  there  is  but  one  name  in  the  long  roll  of  English  writers 
which  does  not  grow  dim  in  the  surpassing  radiance  of  his  fiunft 
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spere  and  Milton  dwell  apart  from  all,  in  a  loftier  region  of 
their  own.  Great  CJonsuls  in  the  mighty  republic  of  English  letters, 
to  them  alone  belong  the  honours  of  the  ivory  chair,  the  robe  with 
purple  hem,  and  the  rod-surrounded  axe. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  certain  John  Mylton  was  under- 
ranger  of  Shotover  Forest,  not  far  from  Oxford.     This  was  the 
poet's  grandfather.     A  strict  Eoman  Catholic,  he  disinherited  his 
son  for  adopting  the  Protestant  faith;  and  this  son,  also  a  John 
Mton,  having  gone  to  London,  set  up,  as  a  scrivener  or  notary- 
public,  at  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle  in  Bread  Street     There, 
iu  the  intervals  of  his  professional  will-drawing  and  money-lending 
John  Milton  the   scrivener  wrote  trifling  verses  and  composed 
elaborate  pieces  of  music.     Under  the  wings  of  this 
Spread  Eagle,  which  seems  to  have  shadowed  a  very  com-     1608 
Portable,  happy  home,  was  bom,  on  the  9th  of  December      a.d. 
1608,  John  Milton  the  poet,  son  of  a  Puritan  scrivener,  and 
grandson  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  ranger; — receiving  from  his  father 
literaiy  tastes  and  a  love  of  music ;  and  from  his  mother  a  kind, 
gentle  nature,  and  the  sad  inheritance  of  weak  eyes. 

The  Puritan  influences,  amid  which  the  boy  grew  up,  moulded 
his  character  to  a  shape  it  never  lost     Having  received  his  earlier 
^ucation  at  home,  from  a  Scotchman,  Thomas  Young,  he  went 
at  about  twelve  years  of  age  to  St.  Paul's  school,  which  was  then 
under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  QilL     Even  at  that  unripe  age  Milton's 
stadioos  tastes  showed  themselves.  Night  after  night  he  was  up  over 
his  books  till  past  twelve,  and  neither  watering  eyes  nor  increasing 
headaches  could  daunt  the  brave  young  worker.     We  caimot  but 
he  pained  when  we  think  of  this  intense  application,  by  which  Mil- 
ton laid  the  foundation  of  the  wonderful  learning  displayed  in  "  Para- 
dise Lost"    The  midnight  studies  of  the  child  cost  the  old  man  his 
enjoyment  of  heaven's  light  and  earth's  colouring.     Yet  even  here 
there  was  a  blessing  in  disguise ;  for  the  affliction  which  quenched 
/he  light  of  the  body's  eye,  deepened  and  strengthened  the  vision 
>f  that  inner,  spiritual  eye,  "  which  no  calamity  could  darken." 

While  yet  a  school-boy,  Milton  could  write  capital  Latin  and 
Ireek,  either  in  verse  or  prose;  and  knew  something,  too,  of 
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Hebrew.  He  had  read  with  delist  the  poems  of  Spensi 
Sylvester's  translatioii  of  the  Frenchman,  Da  Bartas;  ai 
tried  his  boyish  pen  on  English  Terse  by  translating  the 
and  136th  Psabns. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  being  chosen  for  the  higher  i 
tion  of  the  youthful  poet,  he  went  thither  in  16* 

"^  minor  pensioner.  His  tutor  was  Chappel,  aftc 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Bishop  oi 
What  was  the  ground  of  dispute  we  cannot  exactly  tell,  but  a 
took  place  between  tutor  and  pupil,  so  serious  that  Milton 
leave  his  college  for  a  while.*  This  incident  Johnson  exa^ 
into  rustication,  insinuating  on  the  same  page  that  Milt 
whipped  at  Cambridge.  It  is  true  that  the  rod,  plied  in  th 
schools  with  systematic  cruelty,  had  not  yet  been  quite  aba 
in  the  college  class-room ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  groi 
believing  that  Milton  was  flogged  at  college,  merely  because  i 
at  college  was  not  quite  done  away  with  in  his  youthful  da 
The  delicate  beauty  of  the  student's  face,  with  its  si 
pink  and  white,  and  the  rolling  masses  of  silken  aubui 
parted  in  the  middle,  that  framed  its  oval  contour,  excit 
jeers  of  some  rougher  class-mates,  who  called  him  *'  The  1 
the  College."  They  might  well  have  spared  their  mock 
the  blonde  beauty  was  going  to  outshine,  them  all,  and  eve 
was  showing  signs  of  a  wondrous  genius  in  its  dawn. 
"  winter  wild"  of  1629,  Milton's  twenty-first  year,  he  co 
his  magnificent  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ^s  Nativity 
ranks  among  the  finest  specimens  of  lyrical  poetry  that  i 
or  nation  has  produced.  Yet  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Milt( 
not  even  mention  this  grand  burst  of  song  ! 
1  ftQO         Having  completed  his  course,  and  taken  his  d 

AD        ^-^-^  ^®  ^®^  Cambridge  in  1632,  to  spend  five  c 
lightful  years  in  his  father's  country  house  at  H( 
Buckinghamshire. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  lovely  pictures  of  Et 

*  Tt  hiis  been  malntalzied  by  some  keen  and  able  reasonera  that  If  ilton  nev 
college  at  all 
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tlicAi  we  find  in  the  fonrUi  and  some  succeeding  books  of 
"Paradise  Lost" — snnny  days  and  innocent  enjoyments,  shadowy 
tose-bowers,  gentle  kbours  amid  vine  and  orchard,  delicate  firuit 
repasts,  and  sweet  scenes  of  rosy  morning  and  silver  moonlight — 
were  drawn  fix>m  early  memories  of  the  Horton  glades  and  gardens, 
idealized  by  the  bright  sunlight  of  poetic  fancy. 

Deep  study,  quiet  country  walks,  and  poetic  composition,  broken 
iiow  and  then  by  a  run  to  London  for  books,  or  tuition  in  music  and 
mathematics,  filled  up  the  softly  flowing  days  of  the  poet's  rural  life. 
At  Horton  and  on  the  Continent  Milton  spent  the  vacation 
period  of  his  life — a  happy  six  years'  holiday  intervening  between 
Us  Cambridge  study  and  his  London  school;  and  five  poems, 
round  which  the  scent  of  the  hawthorn  hedge  is  ever  fresh  and 
sweet,  were  the  exercises  which  gave  a  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of 
these  bright  and  careless  years.  L^ Allegro,  11  Penserom,  Arcades^ 
CwntM,  and  Lycidas  were  written  at  Horton.  The  country  breezes 
^eem  to  have  swept  off  the  grey  shadows  of  the  Cambridge  rooms, 
»Mi  to  have  called  forth  his  love  of  nature  in  buds  and  blossoms 
of  the  richest  luxuriance.  How  many  verses  were  woven  in  the 
fragrant  meadows,  all  embroidered  with  wild  flowers,  or  by  the 
cMme  of  the  silver  stream,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  odours  and 
tte  colours  of  sweet  rural  life  breathe  and  brighten  in  every  line. 

How  curiously  the  life  one  lives  is  reflected  in  his  works  !     As 
the  sea  wave  takes  the  colour  of  the  sky  above  it,  the  multitudi- 
nous billows  of  thought  that  roll  in  every  human  soul  are  tinged  with 
the  hues  of  the  outward  life.     Place  the  Ode  on  the  N'ativity  side 
hjr  side  with  L* Allegro,  and  mark  the  contrasted  tints.    Eesidence 
within  the  "  studious  cloisters  pale"  has  given  to  the  one  a  stem 
grey  awfulness,  a  pure  classic  beauty,  and  a  grave  leamedness, 
whidi  have  but  little  in  common  with  the  frolicsome  play  and 
brown,  healthy,  country  life,  that  laugh  and  gambol  in  the  other. 
His  mother's  death  in  1637  broke  the  sweet  charm  that  had 
!)ound  him  to  Horton.     There  was  nothing  now  to  pre-     ^  £»«« 
^ent  him  from  starting  upon  his  Continental  tour,  and       ^ 
ccordingly,  in  the  following  year,  armed  with  advice  and 
3tters  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  he  crossed  the 
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straits  to  France.  We  diall  not  follow  him  ininntely  <m  1 
joumeyings.  He  was  absent  from  England  for  fifteen  monti 
during  which  he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  residing  i 
a  time  in  some  of  the  principal  cities.  At  Paris  he  met  Hn. 
Grotius,  the  great  Dutchman ;  at  Florence  he  visited  the  hlii 
old  Galileo,  who  then  lay  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  for  da 
ing  to  speak  what  he  believed  about  the  stars;  at  Home  he  heai 
Leonora  Baroni  sing,  and  was  welcomed  with  remarkable  attentic 
in  the  first  circles  of  society;  at  Naples,  beyond  which  he  did  notg 
he  was  guided  through  the  city  by  the  Marquis  of  Villa>  the  frien 
and  biographer  of  Tasso.  The  influence  which  Italian  scenei^ 
sculpture,  and  music  had  in  kindling  the  imagination  of  the  grav 
English  Puritan  and  storing  his  memory  with  a  wealth  of  dasd 
thoughts,  that  gave  shape  and  colour  to  the  ideas  he  had  dnwi 
from  books  among  the  woods  of  Horton,  formed  a  most  importan 
element  in  the  education  of  the  poet  for  his  great  work.  Amid  hi 
recollections  of  foreign  travel, — scenic,  artistic,  literary,  lustoiK 
classic, — there  stole,  too,  a  tinge  of  love,  whose  purple  light  ye 
lingers  on  his  Italian  Sonnets,  It  was  at  Florence  that  the  feii 
cheeked  Englishman  met  a  beauty  of  Bologna,  whose  black  eye 
subdued  his  heart,  and  whose  voice  completed  the  conquest  b 
binding  it  in  silver  chains — chains  which  it  cost  him  a  pang  1 

break  before  he  could  tear  himself  away.     After  vifiitin 

1639     Venice  and  Geneva,  among  other  places,  he  retoiiM 

A.D.       by  way  of  France  to  England.     Amid  all  the  license  ai 

vice  of  Continental  life,  as  it  then  was,  he  passed  pa 
and  unstained,  returning  with  the  bloom  of  his  young  reli^oi 
feelings  unfaded,  hke  the  flush  of  English  manhood  on  his  chee 
The  thought  of  writing  an  epic  poem  appears  to  have  ripened  to 
purpose  in  Italy;  but  he  had  not  yet  chosen  his  great  then 
The  stoiy  of  Arthur,  or  some  other  hero  of  ancient  British  da^ 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  floating  before  his  mind.'T?  Xt 
The  toils  of  a  teacher's  life,  and  the  composition  of  many  pre 
works  filled  up  the  chief  part  of  those  ten  years  which  elapsed  I 
tween  Milton's  return  from  abroad  and  his  appointment  as  Ford, 
Secretary  (1639-1649).     His  poetic  muse  was  all  but  sOent.    £ 
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of  these  years  were  spent  in  a  retired  garden-house,  up  an  entry  off 

Aldersgate  Street     There,  with  a  few  leaves  and  blossoms  round 

liim,  shut  in  from  the  noisy  street,  he  read  with  his  pupils — 

among  them  his  own  nephews,  the  PhiUipses — an  extensive  course, 

eompiismg  several  imcommon  classics,  some  Hebrew,  a  sprinkling 

of  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  mathematics  and  astronomy — ^not  omitting 

the  Qreek  Testament  and  some  Dutch  divinity  on  Sundays.     His 

pen  was  at  first  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  his  intensely  bitter 

attacks  upon  Episcopacy,  opening  in  1641  with  a  pamphlet  on  Be- 

fomation  in  England,  and  closing  with  the  best  of  the  series,  his 

^V^ilogyfor  Smectjfmnwus*   To  the  seclusion  of  Aldersgate  Street, 

Milton,  a  man  of  thirty-five,  brought  home  his  first  bride — Mary,  the 

daughter  of  Eichard  Powell,  a  Royalist  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

living  at  Forest  Hill  near  Shotover.     It  was  a  hasty  mar-     1 643 

riage,  and  far  from  a  happy  one.     The  young  wife,  who       a.d. 

Mems  not  to  have  fully  counted  the  cost  of  such  a  change, 

had  Cavalier  notions  of  housekeeping  and  social  life,  very  unlike 

the  quiet  frugality  of  Milton's  home.     She  missed  the  dancing  and 

the  kughter  of  Forest  HilL     When  the  friends  who  had  brought 

her  home  left  the  house,  its  gloom  seemed  to  deepen  tenfold;  her 

grave  and  studious  husband  never  thought  of  leaving  his  books 

and  pen  for  a  while,  to  cheer  her  loneliness  until  she  became  used 

to  a  domestic  climate  so  unlike  that  which  she  had  left     In  a  few 

weeks  she  returned  to  her  father's  house,  seemingly  to  pay  a  short 

Tisit^  but  inwardly  resolved  to  leave  her  serious  bridegroom  and 

his  gloomy  garden-house  to  keep  each  other  company.     He  wrote, 

and  got  no  reply;  he  sent,  and  his  messenger  was  ill-treated. 

It  was  a  clear  case  that  John  Milton  was  deserted  by  his  wife. 

His  four  Works  on  Divorce,  which  were  published  in  1644 
and  1645,  are  evidenUy  the  fruits  of  this  matrimonial 
misery.     Sweeter  fruit,  however,  than  th^e  sour  produc-       ^ 
tions  marks  the  former  year;  for  then  was  addressed 
to  the  Parliament  the  celebrated  Areopagitica,  finest  of  all  his 

*  SmtelynMUUi  !■  a  word  made  up  of  the  Initials  of  the  fire  names  of  those  Faritan  minis- 
ten  wbo  Joined  the  strife  on  MUton*s  side.  They  were— Stephen  MarRhall,  Edward  Calamy, 
momM  Tovng,  Matthew  Newcome,  and  William  (UUllliam)  Spenstow. 
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prose  compositions.     His  Tractate  on  EducaUon  appeared  in  t 
same  year. 

The  estrangement  between  Milton  and  his  Tnfe  having  last 
for  two  years,  a  reconciliation  took  place  in  the  house  of 
friend.  Mary  Milton,  flinging  herself  in  tears  at  her  husbanc 
feet,  was  once  more  taken  to  his  home,  which  was  now  a  lai^ 
house  in  Barbican.  So  completely  was  the  breach  healed,  th 
the  husband's  door  was  opened  to  her  ruined  family,  driven  firo; 
Forest  HiU  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Civil  War;  and  in  Milton 
house  old  Eichard  Powell  soon  died. 

His  pupils  having  decreased  in  number  about  this  time,  tb 
poet  thought  it  prudent  to  take  a  backward  step  by  removing  into 
smaller  housa     We  soon  find  him  in  Holbom,  where  his  resideno 
had  an  entrance  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     Here  he  wrote  part  o 
his  History  ofEnglwnd,  and  probably  some  of  his  compilations;  aD( 
here,  while  the  axe  was  falling  on  the  neck  of  Charles  Stuart 
1649     he  was  correcting  the  last  proofs  of  a  work  entitled  Th 
A.D.       Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  which  argued  the  lawful 
ness  of  that  terrible  deed,  whose  red  stain  can  never  bf 
effiu^ed  from  the  annals  of  those  sad  times.  Published  a  week  or  tvc 
after  the  tragedy  of  Whitehall,  the  "Tenure"  excited  such  admir- 
ing attention  that  the  office  of  Foreign  or  Latin  Secretary  to  tbc 
Council,  worth  about  £290  a  year,  was  offered  to  the  author. 
Thus  opened  a  new  era  of  Milton's  life. 

The  period  of  eleven  years,  coming  between  the  Eegidde 
the  Bestoration,  presents  perhaps  the  deepest  contrasts  of  light  an^ 
shadow  that  we  find  in  the  chequered  life  of  Milton.  Appoi&teo 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Tongues,  he  removed  to  Charing  Cross,  anc 
afterwards  to  the  official  apartments  at  Whitehall,  which  he  occa 
pied  for  about  eighteen  months.  His  direct  duties  were  nol 
heavy,  consisting  merely  in  conducting  the  foreign  correspondenoi 
of  the  Council  in  Latin,  which  was  then  the  language  of  diplomacy 
But  his  pen  was  also  required  to  do  higher  work  than  the  wa&i^ 
of  state  papers.  The  blood  of  an  English  king,  crying  from  tf 
English  scaffold,  had  roused  rage  and  horror  throughout  Europe 
and  Milton  was  selected  by  the  Parliament  to  front  the  storm,  anc 
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lay  it  if  lie  could.  In  reply  to  the  sad  description  of  the  suffering 
king  which  was  presented  by  the  well-known  Eikon  BasilUci,  he 
im)te  his  Eikonoklaites  (Image-breaker) ;  in  which,  reviling  the 
memoiy  of  Charles  with  a  rancour  alike  unbecoming  and  unchris- 
tian, he  smites  with  a  rude  and  heavy  hand  the  defender  of  dead 
niajesty.  To  this  period  also  belong  his  two  great  Latin  works, 
J)rfence8  /or  the  People  of  England;  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
Puritan  is  uplifted  with  somewhat  more  of  dignity,  and  certainly 
with  greater  power.  The  first "  Defence"  was  written  in  answer  to 
Salmasius  of  Leyden,  a  phUologer  of  European  fame ;  whom  the 
triomphant  reply  is  said  to  have  smitten  so  sorely  to  the  heart, 
that  he  died  of  the  blow.  But  controversies  like  these  are  pitiful 
sights.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  magnificent  genius  like  Milton  stooping 
to  fling  those  paving-stones  of  abuse — "rogue,  puppy,  foul- 
mouthed  wretch " — ^which  come  ready  to  the  hand  of  every  sot 
and  shrew  in  England. 

Why  we  do  not  know,  but  Milton  soon  left  his  Whitehall 
lodgings  for  a  pretty  garden-house  in  Petty  France,  Westminster, 
^th  an  opening  into  St.  James's  Park.  There  about  1653  two 
heavy  aflflictions  fell  upon  the  poor  man.  He  lost  his  wife,  Mary, 
^0,  with  all  her  faults,  had,  since  their  reconciliation,  kept  Ids 
house  prudently  and  well ;  and  that  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve, 
^hich  had  been  coming  on  for  years,  left  him  totally  blind. 
*Miy  symptoms  had  foretold  the  calamity.  He  saw  an  iris 
^^''^  the  candle ;  his  left  eye,  when  used  alone,  diminished  the 
®2e  of  the  objects  he  looked  at ;  things  swam  before  his  gaze ;  and 
^  nighty  when  he  lay  down  and  closed  his  eyes,  there 
^6  for  a  time  a  flash  of  light  and  a  p>lay  of  brilliant  1654 
colours.  A  blind  and  widowed  man,  with  three  little  a.d. 
girls  under  eight  to  look  after,  and  a  heavy  load  of  public 
P^-work  to  do,  presents  a  sorrowful  spectacle.  Such  was  Milton's 
^  in  1654. 

Iq  two  or  three  years  he  married  again ;  but  his  second  wife, 
Catherine  Woodcock,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  died  in  fifteen  months 
*fter  their  tmion.  So  his  daughters  grew  up  wild  and  undisci- 
plined, to  cost  their  father  many  a  heart-ache  in  his  declining  days. 
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His  blindness  did  not  involve  the  loss  of  his  office  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  An  assistant,  and  afterwards  a  colleague,  aided  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  This  colleague,  in  1659,  was  his 
friend  Andrew  Marvell,  who  received,  as  Milton  himself  then  did, 
the  sum  of  £200  a  year. 

In  spite  of  the  gloom  ^hich  blindness  and  bereavement  had 
cast  over  the  garden-house  in  Petty  France^  and  the  wonies 
caused  by  those  poor  boisterous  hoidens,  whose  mother  was  dead, 
Milton  must  have  enjoyed  many  hours  of  sober  tranquillity  there. 
His  fame  had  spread  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  hini 
To  Continental  strangers,  Cromwell  and  Milton,  the  man  of  action 
and  the  man  of  thought,  were  the  representative  men  of  England 
— ^the  great  British  lions,  who  were  then  really  worthy  of  a  visit  and 
a  view.  A  few  Hteraiy  friends,  too,  often  came  to  cheer  his  leisure 
hours.  And,  better  than  all,  before  the  added  darkness  of  pov^ 
and  despair  deepened  upon  him,  he  had  begun  to  soar  on  ving 
sublime  into  those  stany  realms  of  thought,  below  which  he  had 
too  long  been  walking  with  folded  pinions,  busied  with  common 
cares  and  soiled  with  earthly  stains.  The  first  lines  of  Faradit^ 
Lost  were  lying  in  his  desk. 

The  last  state  paper  written  by  MUton  bears  date  May  15th, 
1659.  None  but  the  most  important  work  of  the  Foreign  Office 
was  done  by  his  pen  in  the  later  years  of  the  Commonwealth 

The  Eestoration  brought  gloom  and  terror  to  the  household  oi 

the  Puritan  poet,  who  had  written  too  many  bitter  things 

1660     of  the  slain  father  to  be  easy  in  his  mind  at  the  retam 

A.D.       of  the  exiled  son.     For  a  time  he  was  forced  to  hide 

himself  in  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholomew  dosa    Bn^ 

influential  admirers  exerted  their  interest  for  him ;  and  though  the 

"Eikonoklastes'*  and  the  "Defences  "were  burned  by  the  commoD 

hangman,  the  writer  was  included  in  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and 

got  leave  to  settle  down  into  safe  obscurity.     Obscurity  it  migW 

have  been  to  a  common  man,  but  to  Milton  it  proved  the  brightest 

period  of  his  life.     The  fresh  laurels  of  the  Cambridge  studai^— 

the  pastoral  sweetness  of  the  Horton  poet, — the  polished  graces  o 

the  traveller, — the  triumphs  of  the  keen  and  bitter  controversiahst 
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^the  fame  of  the  accomplislied  Latin  Secretary, — all  grow  dim 
beside  the  lustrous  achievements  of  that  blind  old  man,  who 
was  often  to  be  seen  on  sunny  days,  in  a  coat  of  coarse  grey 
cloth,  sitting  at  the  door  of  a  mean  house  in  Artillery  Walk  near 
Bonhill  Fields.  Through  all  changes  and  perils  his  unfailing 
solace  must  have  been  the  composition  of  his  great  work.  A  young 
Quaker,  Thomas  Ellwood,  came  often  of  an  afternoon  to  read  Latin 
to  the  helpless  poet ;  and  this  good  friend  it  was  wlio  secured  for 
Um  that  cottage  at  Chalfont  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  the 
Miltons  took  refuge  from  the  Qreat  Plague  that  ravaged  London 
in  1665.  The  Quaker,  who  was  tutor  in  a  rich  family  of  Chal- 
font)  called  upon  the  poet  some  time  after  he  had  settled  down  in 
^is  new  abod&  Ihuing  the  visit  Milton,  calling  for  a 
inanuscript^  handed  it  to  Ellwood,  and  bade  him  take  it  1666 
home  to  read.  It  was  the  newly  finished  poem  of  A.D. 
foradise  Lost.  Betuming  it,  after  a  while,  to  his  blind 
fend,  EUwood  said,  "Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise 
I^  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found?"  This 
<!a8Ual  remark  led  to  the  composition  of  the  minor  epic,  Paradise 
gained. 

When  the  terrors  of  the  Plague  had  passed,  Milton  returned  to 
Bnnhill  Fields,  prepared  to  dispose  of  his  great  poem.  It  seemed 
^  many  ways  an  unfortunate  time  for  so  heavy  a  venture.  The 
Great  Kre  of  1666  had  just  laid  the  shops  and  dwellings  of 
nearly  all  London  in  ashes.  And  wares,  made  to  find  a  ready  sale 
^  that  day,  needed  to  be  highly  spiced  with  choice  blasphemies 
and  gross  obscenity.  At  length,  however,  a  bookseller  was  found 
who  consented  to  buy  the  poem.  And  a  very  hard  bargain 
indeed  did  Mr.  Samuel  Simmons  drive  with  Ex-secretaiy  Milton. 
■Hie  terms  agreed  upon  were  these  :  £5  in  hand,  £5  on  the  sale 
^^  1300  copies  of  the  first  edition,  and  two  similar  sums  on  the 
sale  of  a  like  number  of  the  second  and  third  editions, — 
^^  edition  to  exceed  1600  copies.  The  poem  was  pub-  1667 
^edin  1667,  in  the  form  of  a  small  quarto,  at  three  a.d. 
shillings,    Milton  was  dead  when  the  third  edition  of  , 

^ Paradise  Lost"  appeared  in  K378,  and  his  widow  surrendered; 
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all  her  claims  on  Simmons  for  the  sum  of  £S.  Thus,  in  all,  t 
Milton  and  his  heirs,  there  came  only  £18*  for  this  greatest  poei 
of  modem  ages ! 

There  is  extant,  in  the  poet's  own  handwriting,  a  receipt  for  tt 
second  sum  of  £5,  dated  1669,  which  shows  that  at  least  130 
copies  of  the  book  had  gone  off  in  its  first  two  years.  That  sera 
of  worn  paper  suiffidently  refutes  the  statement,  so  often  advance 
in  former  days,  that  to  all  the  other  woes  heaped  on  Milton 
grey  head,  the  neglect  of  the  reading  public  was  added  as  a  la: 
and  worst  infliction.  Few  sacred  epics  would  command  a  larg« 
sale  even  in  these  book-devouring  days.  Though  Charles  and  h 
glittering  voluptuaries  preferred  the  whimsical  adventures 
Hudibras  to  the  lofty  strains  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  there  we 
fhousands  of  true-hearted  Puritans  in  England  to  read  and  lo^ 
the  noble  verses  of  that  veteran  scholar,  who  had  stood  by  tl 
great  Oliver  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  ha 
done  with  his  pen  for  England^s  glory,  at  least  as  much  as  tb 
rugged  Lord  Protector  had  ever  done  with  that  weighty  swor 
he  bore. 
>y  In  1670  appeared  Milton's  History  of  England,  and  in  th< 
following  year  Paradise  Eegained  and  Samson  Agonistes  wer< 
published  in  a  thin  octavo.  His  last  three  years  were  occupiet 
in  preparing  for  the  press  several  minor  works  in  Latin  and  ii 
EnglisL  The  clouded  close  of  his  life  was  calm  and  peaceful,  oi 
the  whole,  although  his  undutiful  daughters  caused  himmucl 
vexation.  His  third  wife,  Elizabeth  MinshuU,  a  young  womai 
whom  he  had  married  soon  after  the  Eestoration,  tended  his  de 
clining  years  with  careful  affection. 

Such  a  picture  of  old  Milton's  daily  life  as  that  which  we  sub 

*8ome  say  £28  In  all;  but  it  la  very  onlikely  that  Simmons  would  go  beyond  the  ori/do' 
jC20  afH'eed  on  aa  the  price  of  the  poem.  During  Milton*s  life  he  received  two  payments  ( 
£d ;  when  the  1300  copiea  of  the  second  edition  were  sold,  bis  widow  became  entitled  t 
tlie  third  £5;  and  she  seems,  rather  than  wait  for  the  sale  of  the  stipulated  number  of  th 
third  edition,  to  hare  prefen-ed  £8  in  hand  in  addition  to  the  sum  due.  This  seems  to  o 
the  meaning  of  her  giving  up  all  her  claims  on  Simmons  in  1678  for  £8.  If  she  had  aM*<' 
received  the  fourth  sum  of  £5,  her  claims  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  only  by  snpposiaf  A- 
thls  fourth  sum  of  £6  was  included  in  the  £8,  can  the  total  reach  £28.  The  third  editic 
was  publislied  in  1678,  and  no  money  was  due  on  it  until  1300  copies  had  been  soUL  Hei^ 
the  fooTth  £ft  cannot  Iiato  formed  a  part  of  tiie  final  settlemen^^  £8. 
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join  possesses  a  peculiar  yalue,  in  enabling  us  to  bring  nearer  to 
our  hearts  the  great  English  epic  poet,  who  ranks  with  Homer, 
^th  Virgil,  and  with  Dante. 

"An  ancient  clergyman  of  Dorsetshire,  Dr.  Wright,  found  John 
Milton  in  a  small  chamber,  hung  with  rusty  green,  sitting  in  an 
elbow-chair,  and  dressed  neatly  in  black;  pale,  but  not  cadaverous; 
^  hands  and  feet  gouty,  and  with  chalk-stones."  * 

"In  his  latter  years  he  retired  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
%  till  four  in  summer,  till  five  in  winter ;  and  if  not  disposed 
^en  to  rise,  he  had  some  one  to  sit  at  his  bed-side  and  read  to 
him.  When  he  rose  he  had  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  read 
for  him;  and  then,  with  of  course  the  intervention  of  breakfast, 
^^  studied  till  twelve.  He  then  dined,  took  some  exercise  for  an 
hour, — ^generally  in  a  chair,  in  which  he  used  to  swing  himself — 
^  afterwards  played  on  the  organ  or  the  bass-viol,  and  either 
sang  himself  or  made  his  wife  sing,  who,  as  he  said,  had  a  good 
^oice,  but  no  ear.  He  then  resumed  his  studies  till  six,  from 
^Mch  hour  till  eight  he  conversed  with  those  who  came  to  visit 
^  He  finally  took  a  light  supper,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
^i  drank  a  glass  of  water,  after  which  he  retired  to  rest"  f 

So  calmly  passed  the  days  of  the  blind  old  poet,  untU,  a  mouth 
before  the  completion  of  his  sixty-sixth  year,  he  passed 
sway  from  earth  with  scarcely  a  pang.     It  was  on  Sunday,     1 6  74 
^\  8th  of  November,  that  the  sad  event  occurred.     Gout,       a  .  d. 
^  old  foe,  had  for  some  time  been  wearing  him  away ; 
^d  for  months  he  knew  that  his  life  on  earth  was  drawing  to  an 
*^i    His  body  was  laid  beside  his  father's  dust  in  the  church  of 
S*-  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

The  following  Ust  contains  the  names  of  Milton's  chief  works, 
^th  the  dates  and  places  of  their  composition  or  publication  : — 

POEICS. 

^Ode  on  the  Nativity,  ...        Coraposetl  in  1629,  Cambridge. 

^''Allegro,   ...  ...  ...  Doubtfal,  Horton. 

llPenseroeo,  ...  ...  —  —  — 

...  t..  ...  ^"~  XyJtHf  ^~* 

*  Klchardaoo.  t  Kelghtley,  following  Aubroy. 
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Camvm,       ...  ...  ...  Compoaediiil684,  Horton. 

hjadMB,     ...  ...  ...  —  1687,     — 

Italian  Sonnets,  ...  ...  —        1688-8,  Fbieaoe. 

Pazadiae  Lost,  ...  ...  Pnblished  in  1667,  London. 

Pazadue  Regained,  ...  ...  —  1671,      — 

Samson  Agonistes,  ...  ...  —  —        — 

English  Sonnets,  ...  ...  Yariooa  times  and  places. 

PB08>  WORKS. 

Of  Beformation  in  England,  ...  Composed  in  1641,  London. 

Prelatical  Episcopacy,  ...              —             —  — 

Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  ...              —           1642,  — 

Areopagitica,            ...  ...              —           1644,  — 

Tractate  on  Edncation,  ...              —            —  — 

The  Tenure  of  Kings,  ...              —          1649,  — 

Eikonoklastes,         ...  ...              —            —  — 

Defensio  pro  Popnlo  Anglicano,  —  1650,  — 

Defensio  Secnnda,     ...  ...              —           1654,  — 

History  of  England,  ...  Pnblished  in  1670,  — 

De  DoctrinA  Christianft,  ...              —           1823,*  — 

L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  are  two  companion  pictures 
at  Horton,  where  they  were  written.     No  ecstasies  of , 
sorrow  are  there  depicted,  but  those  moods  of  mirth  and  p< 
ness  which  chased  each  other  across  the  poet's  mind,  like 
and  shadows  across  a  summer  landscape. 

Arcades,  a  short  pastoral  masque,  which  was  originally  peri 
at  Harefield  Park  before  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Derby,  c 
of  three  aongs  and  a  speech  by  the  Genius  of  the  wood, 
consider  '^  Arcades  "  to  be  only  a  fragment 

Gomtu  is  an  exquisite  masque,  founded  on  an  actual  occu 
Its  plot  is  this :  A  beautiful  lady,  lost  in  a  wood,  is  b: 
under  the  spells  of  the  magician  Comus.  Her  fate  seems  i 
until  a  kindly  spirit  appearing  in  guise  of  a  shepherd 
brothers,  who  are  vainly  seeking  their  sister,  gives  them 
called  haemony,  by  means  of  which  they  set  at  defiance  the 
of  the  enchanter.  They  dash  into  the  palace,  interrupt  the  pi 
of  a  delicious  banquet,  save  their  sister,  and  put  to  flight  Com 

*  The  Latin  mannscrlpt  was  foimd  In  a  press  in  the  State-paper  OflBce  in  1828, 
in  an  envelope  with  other  pai)er8  of  Milton.    The  pnblicatiun  of  an  English  Ten 
origin  to  Macanlay's  brilliant  Essay  on  Milton  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (August  1 
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endant  rabble.  The  masque  was  acted  at  Ladlow  Castle  by 
ildren  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  then  President  of  Wales. 
das  is  a  sweetly  mournful  pastoral, — a  poem  ''In  Me;> 
i/' — written  on  the  death  of  Milton's  college  friend,  King, 
as  drowned  when  crossing  to  Ireland  in  a  crazy  vessel 
adise  Lost, — For  seven  years  Milton  laboured  at  the  com- 
a  of  his  greatest  work  (1668-1665) ;  but  for  twice  seven 
r  more  the  vast  design  must  have  been  shaping  itself  into 
iderfiil  symmetry  within  the  poet's  brain, 
subject  was  not  chosen  rashly  or  with  haste,  and  nowhere 
)e  found  a  theme  richer  in  material  for  genius  to  work  upou, 
3  deeply  fraught  with  a  sad  human  interest  Many  themes, 
9t,  were  carefully  weighed,  only  to  be  rejected.  Those  stories 
ent  Britain,  which  Qeofi&ey  of  Monmouth  has  collected, 
mght  the  poet's  attention  and  held  it  long.  We  can  fEuicy 
riotic  heart  thrilling  proudly  and  gladly  with  the  thought 
ing  upon  the  unknown  graves  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  a 
iterary  monument,  at  which  the  British  people  gazing, 
learn  to  love  the  sleeping  warriors  evermore.  But  with 
g  years  and  wisdom  this  idea  lost  its  charms,  a  change 
inspired  those  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ninth  Book  :-— 

"  Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleased  me,  long  choosing  and  beginning  late ; 
Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroic  deemed ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tediotis  havoc  fabled  knights, 
In  battles  feigned ;  (the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung ;)  or  to  describe  races  and  games, 
Or  tilting  furniture,  emblazoned  shields. 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds. 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament ;  then  marshalled  feast 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals  ; 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean ! 
Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 
To  person,  or  to  poem." 

'  first  rough  sketches  of  the  poem  took  the  shape  of  a 
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tragedy  or  mystery  on  the  "  Fall  of  Man."  Two  such  drangh 
are  among  the  Cambridge  manuscripts.  But  the  tragic  form  w\ 
luckily  soon  abandoned  for  the  epic. 

The  burning  lake — ^the  council  of  the  fallen  spirits — ^the  ordaii 
ing  of  the  plan  of  salvation — Satan's  voyage  to  the  earth — ^Ed( 
and  its  gentle  tenants — ^their  pure  and  happy  life — ^Raphael's  vis 
and  discourse  upon  the  war  of  the  angels  and  the  creation  of  tl 
world — ^Adam's  tale  of  his  own  awaking  to  life,  and  his  first  mei 
ing  with  the  lovely  Eve — the  temptation  and  the  fall — Satar 
triumphant  return  to  hell,  and  the  sudden  fading  of  exultati< 
under  the  first  stroke  of  his  doom — ^the  intercession  of  the  Son- 
the  mission  of  Michael  to  eject  the  guilty  pair — ^the  revelation  c 
the  future  to  Adam  in  a  vision — and  the  sad  departure  of  our  £rs 
parents  from  their  happy  garden,  now  guarded  by  the  sword  o: 
God, — such  are  the  salient  points  in  the  magnificent  plan  de- 
veloped in  the  twelve  books  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 

Interesting  glimpses  of  Milton's  life  occur  in  the  opening 
passages  of  certain  books.  Most  pathetic  of  these  is  the  sad  but 
beautifully  patient  lament  of  the  old  man  upon  Ms  blindness  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Third.  The  poet's  love  of  music,  which  amounted 
to  an  absorbing  passion,  inspired  some  of  the  grandest  outbursts 
of  his  song. 

Hallam  says,  "The  conception  of  Satan  is  doubtless  the  first 
effort  of  Milton's  genius.  Dante  could  not  have  ventured  to  spar( 
so  much  lustre  for  a  ruined  archangel,  in  an  age  when  nothing  less 
than  horns  and  a  tail  were  the  orthodox  creed."  The  magic  powei 
of  Milton's  genius  conjures  up  before  us  a  winged,  colossal,  firfr 
eyed  shape,  whose  size  we  do  not  know,  but  are  left  to  guess  diml] 
at  by  comparison  with  the  hugest  objects.  His  shield  is  like  th< 
moon  seen  through  a  telescope ;  compared  with  the  spear,  wbicl 
helps  his  painful  steps  over  the  burning  marl,  the  mast  of  a  mightj 
ship  dwindles  to  a  wand.  We  find  no  definite  outline  of  shap^ 
no  distinct  measurement  of  size.  Yague  dimness  and  colossal  inft 
mensity  deepen  the  awfulness  of  the  portrait,  raising  it  infinitelj 
far  above  the  absurd  caricature  of  a  terrible  subject,  to  whid 
Hallam's  sarcasm  refers. 
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The  Adam  and  Eve  of  '^  Paradise  Lost "  are  beautifal  creations 
of  poetic  fSwcy,  founding  on  Bible  trutL  They  are  true  man  and 
woman— not  poetic  ideals  which  are  never  realized  in  human  life. 

And  what  grand  conceptions,  painted  as  only  true  genius  can 
psint,  are  those  dreadful  impersonations  of  Sin  and  Death,  that  bar 
the  Arch-fiend's  way  at  Hell's  nine-fold  gates !  Dimness  is  here 
*gain  a  wonderful  power  in  the  poet's  hand.  The  King  of  Terrors 
is  thus  described  in  the  Second  Book  : — 

"  The  other  shape, — 
If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 
Distingoishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed. 
For  each  seemed  either :  black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 


are  in  this  fearful  image  only  three  points  on  which  the 
Bund  can  fasten, — the  colour,  black — a  dreadful  dart — the  likeness 
^^  kingly  crown :  all  else  is  shapeless  cloud. 

The  verse  in  which  this  noblest  of  English  poems  is  written, 
flows  on  vnth  a  deep  and  solemn  current,  not  broken,  as  the  blank- 
^ene  of  a  dramatist  must  be,  into  various  alternations  of  rapid 
^  of  pool — quick,  brilliant  dialogue,  and  smooth,  extended  soli- 
loquy or  speech — but  holding  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  amid 
*<^es  of  surpassing  terror  and  delight,  changing  its  music  and  its 
^^^  as  it  rolls  upon  its  onward  course.  Awful  though  its  tone  is, 
^hen  the  glare  of  the  fiery  gulf  falls  red  upon  its  stream,  or  the 
^e  of  battling  angels  shakes  its  shores,  it  breathes  the  sweetest 
Pastoral  melody  as  it  glides  on  through  the  green  and  flowery 
Orders  of  sinless  Eden. 

^wadise  Begainedy  a  shorter  epic  in  four  books,  owed  its  origin 

^  Blwood's  suggestion  at  Chalfont    It  describes  in  most  expres- 

^^^  verse  the  temptation  and  the  triumph  of  our  Saviour,  and  is 

^d  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  poet  himself  to  his  grander  worL 

*6t  it  must  be  reckoned  inferior  both  in  style  and  interest  to  its 

p^t  predecessor,  although  the  authorship  of  so  fine  a  poem  would 

loade  the  fame  of  a  meaner  bard. 
05)  14 
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Samson  Agonistes  is  a  dramatic  poem,  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
old  Greek  tra^dies,  for  which  Milton  had  a  deep  admiring  love. 
It  has,  like  the  Greek  plays,  a  chorus  taking  part  in  the  dialogae. 
Samson's  captivity,  and  the  revenge  he  took  upon  hia  idolatrous 
oppressors,  form  the  argument  of  the  drama.  It  was  the  last  great 
sun-burst  of  Milton's  splendid  poetic  genius.  Such  a  theme  pos- 
sessed an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  mind  of  an  intellectual  and 
imaginative  Samson,  himself  smitten  with  blindness,  and  fisdlen  in 
his  evil  days  amid  a  revelling  and  blasphemous  crowd,  that  jibed 
with  ceaseless  scorn  at  the  venerable  Puritan,  whose  grey  eyes 
rolled  in  vain  to  seek  the  light  of  heaven. 

Sonnets, — Many  of  Milton's  sonnets  are  very  fine.  One  of  the 
noblest  is  that  burst  of  righteous  indignation  evoked  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Waldenses.  CromweU  and  Milton  felt  alike  in  this 
momentous  afiEair :  while  the  Lord  Protector  threatened  the  thunder 
of  English  cannon,  the  Latin  Secretary  launched  the  thnnderB  of 
his  English  verse  against  the  cruel  Piedmontese. 

The  Areopagitica  is  Milton's  greatest  prose  work.     Never  ha« 
the  grand  theme  of  a  free  press  been  handled  with  greater  eI(K 
quence  or  power.     Here  we  see  how  true  a  figure  is  that  fio^ 
image  by  which  Macaulay  characterizes  Milton's  prose,-^^  A  perfect 
field  of  cloth  of  gold,  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroideiy." 

SATAN  TO  BEELZEBUB. 
(PABADISB  L08T|  BOOK  I.) 

"  Is  this  the  regioD,  this  the  ml,  the  dime/* 
Said  then  the  lost  archangel,  **  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven  1  this  moumfnl  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  1    Be  it  so  I  since  he, 
Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  feurthest  from  him  is  best, 
Whom  reason  hath  equalled,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.    Farewell,  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells  1    Hail,  horrors  1  haU, 
Infernal  world  1  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor  1  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
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What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  samei 
And  what  I  should  be^ — all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater )    Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy ;  will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Ilere  we  may  reign  secure  ;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  ia  worth  ambition,  though  in  Hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven. 
Bat  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 
The  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss, 
Lie  thus  astonished  on  the  oblivious  poo]. 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 
In  this  unhappy  mansion  ;  or  once  more, 
With  rallied  arms,  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Begained  in  Hea?en,  or  what  more  lost  in  Helll*' 


THE  ANGEL& 
(PABADIBB  LOST,  BOOK  UI.) 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy.  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions.    Lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground. 
With  solemn  adoration,  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold — 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life. 
Began  to  bloom  ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  Heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows. 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life. 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss,  through  midst  of  HeaTen, 
Kolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreathed  with  beams ; 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smiled. 
•Then,  crowned  again,  their  golden  harps  they  took— 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung  ;  and,  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony,  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high : 
No  voice  exempt — ^no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part ;  such  concord  is  in  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


OTHEB  WBITERS  OP  THE  POUBTH  ERA. 


FOBT& 

Sir  William  Darenant 
Edmund  Waller. 
Henry  Yanghan. 
Sir  John  Denham. 
Richard  Lovelace. 
Abraham  Cowley. 
William  Chambeiiayne. 


Charles  Cotton. 

PROS!  WBirBBa 

John  Ganden. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
Ralph  Cadworth. 
John  Evelyn. 
Andrew  l^urelL 


Algernon  Sidney. 
Robert  Boyle. 
Sir  William  Temp 
John  Ray. 
John  TiUotson. 
Isaac  Barrow. 
Samuel  Pepys. 
Robert  South. 


Snt  William  Davenant,  bom  in  1605  at  Oxford,  whc 
father  kept  a  tavern,  became  laureate  on  the  death  of  Ben  J 
He  was  a  keen  Boyalist,  and  in  the  Civil  War  suffered  many  c 
of  fortune.  While  an  exile  in  France  he  wrote  part  of  the  1 
heroic  poem  Gondiberi,  which  is  the  chief  work  now  ass< 
with  his  name.  During  the  Commonwealth,  while  on  b 
ship  bound  for  Virginia,  he  was  arrested  by  the  sailors  of  tl 
liament,  and  confined  at  Cowes  and  in  the  Tower.  Mil 
thought  to  have  aided  in  obtaining  his  release;  and  Da^ 
we  are  told,  repaid  the  kindness,  when  the  Bestoration  chan^ 
fortimes  of  the  poets.  Eesuming  his  old  occupation,  the  n 
ment  of  a  theatre,  Davenant  spent  his  last  years  in  peace,  as 
in  1668. 

Edmund  Waller,  bom  in  1605,  is  one  of  the  brilliant,  c 
superficial  poets,  who  flourished  under  the  rule  of  our  two 
Charles.  The  rich  and  well-bom  youth  was  a  member  of 
ment  at  eighteen.  At  first  he  took  the  popular  side,  but 
Civil  War,  being  detected  in  a  Koyalist  plot,  he  suffered  im 
ment  and  fine.  After  a  sojourn  in  France,  he  came  home  1 
brate  in  verse  the  glory  of  Cromwell;  and  not  long  afterwa 
a  poem  of  inferior  merit,  to  welcome  the  returning  Stuarl 
He  then  sat  for  Hastings,  for  various  other  places  in  sue 
parliaments,  and  at  eighty  years  of  age  for  a  Cornish  be 
He  died  and  was  buried  in  1687  at  Beaconsfield,  where 
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lan  a  centoiy  later,  the  body  of  the  great  Edmund  Burke  * 
d  in  the  grave.     Waller's  verses  are  smooth,  elegant,  and 
1;  but  they  are  little  more.     His  speeches  in  Parliament 
I  general,  excellent  and  telling. 

EtY  Yatjghan,  bom  in  Brecknockshire  in  1614,  was  first  a 
and  then  a  physician.  His  chief  merit  lies  in  his  Sacred 
But,  with  much  deep  feeling,  it  has  all  the  faults  of  the 
ysical  school,  many  of  them  in  an  exaggerated  form. 
ToHN  Denham,  the  author  of  Cooper^B  HiUy  was  bom  in 
;  Dublin,  the  son  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
it  Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  the  most  brilliant 
solute  of  the  young  Cavaliers,  and  with  these  he  after- 
:ambled  away  the  fortune  left  him  by  his  father.  "  Cooper's 
}  a  descriptive  poem,  varied  by  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
riking  objects  in  the  landscape  as  the  Thames,  Windsor 
and  the  flats  of  Bunnymede.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
etry.  Like  all  the  Boyalist  party,  he  rose  in  fortune  and 
.t  the  Bestoration,  becoming  then  a  surveyor  of  royal  build- 
1  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  1668.  A  poor  tra- 
tie  Sophy,  founded  on  incidents  in  Turkish  life,  was  also 
by  him. 

AJBD  Lovelace,  bom  in  a  knightly  mansion  in  1618,  was 
it  unhappy  of  the  Cavalier  poets.  For  his  gallant  struggles 
ause  of  his  king,  he  suffered  imprisonment,  during  which 
cted  and  published  his  Odes  and  Songs,  The  marriage  of 
etheart  with  another, — she  thought  that  he  had  died  of  his 
in  France, — broke  his  hopes  and  his  heart ;  and  through 
j-s  of  the  Commonwealth  he  continued  to  sink,  until  in 
3  died,  a  ragged  and  consumptive  beggar,  in  an  alley  near 
ine.  His  poetry  resembles  Herrick's,  but  with  less  sparkle 
re  conceit. 

LHAM  Cowley,  bom  in  London  in  1618,  was  the  son  of  a 
ir  in  Cheapside.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
dge.  Like  Pope,  he  wrote  poems  in  early  boyhood,  and 
ed  a  volume  when  only  thirteen.  His  Boyalist  principles 
him  to  be  expelled  from  Cambridge ;  and,  after  so^ie  tLma 
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at  Oxford,  he  went  unth  Qneen  Henrietta  to  France,  where  he 
lived  for  twelve  years.  Disappointed  after  the  Eestoration  in  his 
hopes  of  preferment^  he  retired  to  Chertsey  by  the  Thames,  where 
his  old  timbered  house  is  still  pointed  ont  There  he  lived,  in 
studious  quiet  but  not  content,  for  seven  years,  when  in  1667  a 
neglected  cold  killed  him  after  a  fortnight's  illness.  He  wrote  Mi*' 
cdlanieSf  the  Mistress  or  Love  Verses,  Pindaric  Odes,  and  the  Damdeitj 
an  heroic  poem  upon  David.  His  light  sparkling  renderings  of 
Horace  and  Anacreon  are  his  happiest  efforts.  In  many  of  his 
works  there  is  a  constant  straining  after  effect,  which  has  been  if& 
named  wit-writing.  His  prose  is  simple,  pure,  and  animated. 
No  poet  of  his  day  was  more  popular  than  Cowley,  who  is  now 
but  little  read. 

WniiAM  Chambeelayne,  of  Shaftesbury  in  Dorset,  bom  in 
1619,  wrote  two  long  poems,  which  Campbell  rescued  from  ob- 
scurity. They  are  Lov^s  Victory ,  a  tragi-comedy;  and  Pham- 
nida,  an  heroic  poenL  The  latter,  especially,  contains  some  fine 
and  varied  scenes.  Chamberlayne  died  in  1689.  A  country 
doctor  practising  at  Shaftesbury,  he  associated  little  with  the  great 
men  of  his  day. 

Chables  Cotton,  the  witty  poet-friend  of  Walton,  was  » 
Derbyshire  man,  bom  there  in  1630.  His  father,  Sir  Geoige,left 
him  the  encumbered  estate  of  Ashbourne.  Cotton  was  always  in 
money  difficulties;  but  his  light,  easy  nature  enabled  him  to  pass 
through  life  unsoured.  The  Dove,  a  noted  trout-sti:pam  of  bis 
native  shire,  was  the  great  resort  of  Cotton  and  his  old  friend 
Izaak,  to  whom  many  of  his  poems  were  addressed.  *  The  poet 
died  in  1687. 

P&OSE  WBTTEBS. 

John  Gauden  was  bom  in  1605,  at  Mayfield  in  Essex,  and 
was  educated  at  St  John's,  Cambridge.  He  is  considered,  upon 
satisfactory  evidence,  to  have  written  the  celebrated  work,  Eik^ 
Pasiliki*  or  the  Portraiture  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  (Charles  I) 
in  his  Solitude  and  SufferingSy  which  came  out  some  days  afttf 

*  The  Boyal  Image. 
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I  khi^B  destiL  Some  still  think  ihat  CSiailes  wrote  the  book 
Qself :  it  WIS  pnhli&hed  under  the  royal  iiam&  But  Gsoden's 
nplaining  letters  to  CSarendoii,  eoop]ed  with  other  eTidence, 
m  to  prove  thai  this  Royalist  deigynian  was  the  author  of  the 
Eikan."  TlAy  editicms  were  sold  in  one  year.  Milton,  in  his 
honoHastei  (Image-breaker),  smote  the  '^Eikon"  with  his  weighty 
a:  but  it  iKsvely  stood  the  blow,  (jauden,  who  was  made, 
der  Chailes  EL,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
oioegter,  died  in  1662. 
Sm  TflOKAS  Bbowke,  bom  in  Lmdon  in  1605,  was  a  physician 

practice  at  NorwicL  His  works — ReUgio  Medid,  or  the 
iligbn  of  a  Physician  (1 642), — Fseudodoxia  £pidanica,  or  Yulgar 
TOTS  (1646), — and  ffydriotaphiay  a  treatise  on  the  Sepulchral 
m  of  Norfolk  (1658)— display,  perhaps,  the  most  extreme 
edm^ui  our  literature  affords  of  that  style,  loaded  with  heavy 
itm  words,  which  was  so  dear  to  Dr.  Johnson's  pen.  Coleridge, 
tiiwhom  Browne  was  a  favourite  author,  pnuses  the  enthusiasm 
d  entireness  with  which  the  eccentric  doctor  handles  eveiy  sub- 
i  he  takes  up.     Browne  died  in  1682. 

Balfh  Cudwobth,  bom  in  1617,  was  Begius  Professor  of 
ebrew  at  Cambiidga  He  published  in  1678  a  great  work, 
timed  The  True  InteUecttud  System  of  the  Universe;  in  which  he 
abtains  that  there  is  an  Almighty,  All-wise  Gk)d, — ^that  there  is 
I  everlasting  distinction  between  justice  and  injustice, — and  that 
«  human  will  is  free.  This  work  was  intended  to  combat  wide- 
Tead  atheistic  doctrines.  A  treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable 
'oTolity,  also  from  Cudworth's  pen,  appeared  after  his  death;  and 
^y  of  his  manuscript  works  are  preserved  in  the  British 
•^eom.    He  died  in  1688. 

John  Evelyn,  bom  in  1620  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  fortune, 
ienthis  abundant  leisure  in  popularizing  science.  The  Sylva, 
Mch  contains  an  account  of  forest  trees  and  their  uses,  proved  the 
leans  of  stirring  up  proprietors  to  plant  oak-trees  largely  over  the 
otmtry,  for  use  in  ship-building.  Terra,  a  work  on  agriculture, 
Ppeared  in  1675.  But  the  most  interesting  of  Evelyn's  works  is 
^  Diary,  which  presents  us  with  a  clear  view  of  English  Hfe^ 
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especially  under  Charles  II.,  and  a  description  of  all  great  publio 
events,  in  whicli  the  writer  had  any  interest  The  ''  Diary"  was  not 
published  till  1818.  Evelyn's  snug  house  and  beautiful  gardens 
at  Deptford  were  shamefully  abused  by  his  imperial  tenant^  the 
Czar  Peter,  who  used  often  to  amuse  himself  by  riding  on  a  wheel- 
barrow through  a  great  holly  hedge.     Evelyn  died  in  1706. 

Ain>B£W  Mabvell,  Milton's  friend,  wrote  both  poetiy  and 
prose.  He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  1620-21.  Upon  fimsbing 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  he  travelled,  and  afterwards  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  1657  he  became 
assistant  to  Milton,  the  Latin  Secretary.  As  member  for  Hull,  be 
is  said  to  have  refused  a  bribe  of  £1000  offered  by  Charles  E 
His  treatise  on  Foppery  and  Arbitrary  GovemmenJb  in  Enghd 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  effort  of  his  pen.  His  poems  are  marked 
with  elegance  and  pathos.  In  1678  he  died,  it  was  rumoured,  by 
poison. 

Algernon  Sidney,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  bom  aboak 
1621.  He  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Parliamentary  army 
during  the  Civil  War;  but  was  no  Mend  to  Cromwell,  wbofle 
assumption  of  power  he  condemned.  After  the  EestoratiQii  be 
remained  on  the  Continent  for  seventeen  years;  and  then,  having 
received  a  pardon  from  the  King,  he  returned  to  see  his  aged 
father.  Placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  court,  he  was  beheaded 
in  1683,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  government  A 
folio  of  462  pages,  entitled  Discourses  on  Government^  is  the  onlf 
important  work  of  Sidney  that  we  possess.  It  was  writtoi  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  The  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  England  was  Sidney's  life-long  dreauL 

EoBEBT  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  at  lismoKB 
in  1627.  Distinguished  for  his  researches  in  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  tb0 
Koyal  Society.  Air  and  the  air-pump  were  his  fiftvourite  subjeda 
His  numerous  works  consist  of  philosophical  treatises,  and  several 
works  on  religious  topics.  His  Occasional  Reflections  on  Sff^ro^ 
SubjedSy  published  in  1665,  gave  origin  to  Swift's  weU-knovn 
caricature,  Meditation  on  a  Broom-stick.    Boyle  died  in  1691. 
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Sm  WnuAH  Temple,  noted  as  the  negotiator  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  as  that  English  envoy  at  the  Hague  who  arranged 
the  marriage  between  William  of  Orange  and  the  Princess  Mary 
of  England,  was  bom  in  London  in  1628.  His  scheme  of  a 
Council  of  Thirty,  to  bring  the  perplexed  government  of  Charles  IL 
uito  order,  proved  a  failure.  During  the  intervals  of  public  life 
Temple  wrote  many  clear  and  musical  Essays  on  various  subjects, 
among  which  we  may  note  those  on  the  Netherlands,  Government, 
and  Learning,  Gardening,  too,  his  favourite  recreation,  employed 
Ilia  pen.  His  last  days  were  spent  at  Moor  Park  in  Surrey,  where 
yonng  Jonathan  Swift  was  for  a  time  his  secretary.  He  died  in 
1699. 

John  Ray,  a  blacksmith's  son,  bom  in  1628,  at  Black  Notley 
in  Essex,  was  a  very  celebrated  naturalist.  His  General  HisUyry 
0/  Plants,  and  his  popular  work  on  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Works  of  Creation  are  his  chief  productions.  Birds,  fishes,  insects, 
and  quadrupeds,  all  attracted  the  attention  of  Bay ;  but  botany  was 
his  favourite  study.     He  died  in  1705. 

John  Tillotson,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  afte* 
^e  Revolution,  was  originally  the  son  of  a  Puritan  clothier  at 
Sowerby  near  Halifax,  where  he  was  bom  in  1630.  His  associa- 
tions at  Cambridge,  and  certain  books  he  read,  gradually  led  to  a 
<iliange  of  views ;  and  he  entered  the  Church  of  England  after 
^662.  He  first  became  celebrated  as  a  preacher  at  St  Lawrence's 
^  the  Jewry.  Having  held  the  primacy  for  only  three  years,  he 
*ed  in  1694.  His  Sermons,  sold  after  his  death  for  nearly  £3000, 
are  Hs  only  literary  remains.  They  are  strong  and  sensible,  but 
^ften  without  much  literary  grace. 

Isaac  Basbow,  the  predecessor  of  Newton  in  his  mathematical 
P^essorship  at  Cambridge,  was  bom  in  London  in  1630.  His 
*^tlier  was  a  linen-draper.  *  Barrow  was  a  man  of  versatile  talent, 
^tomy,  chemistry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  Greek,  optics,  and 
wieology, — aU  engaged  his  attention  at  various  times ;  and  in  all 
he  did  well  His  literary  works  are  chiefly  mathematical  and 
theologicaL  The  former  are  in  Latin;  the  latter,  consisting  of 
^ons  and  polemical  treatises,  were  written  with  much  care^ 
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and  are  remarkable  for  easy  fertdlify  of  thought     Barrow  died 
fever  in  1677,  having  attained  the  honourable  stations  of  Mast 
of  Trinity,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  his  University. 

Samuel  Fefts,  son  of  a  London  tailor,  rose,  by  the  help  of  h 
cousin  Montagu,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  under  Charl( 
IL  and  James  IL  He  is  worth  remembrance  as  the  writer  of 
most  amusing  Diary,  originally  kept  in  short-hand,  which  depict 
the  life  of  the  time  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  dinners,  lace 
and  coat-buttons.  The  vanities  and  faults  of  the  writer  himseli 
are  displayed  with  comical  unconcern.  But  the  poor  fellow  luui 
little  notion  that  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century  would,  have 
many  a  hearty  laugh  over  his  secret  memoranda.  He  died 
in  1703. 

EoBERT  South,  reputed  to  have  been  the  wittiest  of  the  old 
English  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom 
in  1633  at  Hackney.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  was  chosen  Public 
Orator  in  1660.  Besides  being  chaplain  to  Lord  Chancelloi 
Clarendon  and  rector  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  he  held  some  other 
valuable  livings.  South's  wit,  unhappily,  was  often  mixed  untb 
venom.  Extreme  in  his  opinions,  he  held  all  Nonconformists  in 
abhorrence.  But  his  love  of  royalty  was  fully  as  strong  ss  his 
attachment  to  the  National  Church.  No  clergyman  of  his  day 
exceeded  him  in  the  fervour  of  those  sermons  in  which  he  main' 
tained  the  doctrines — so  delightful  to  the  Stuarts— of  passive 
obedience  and  divine  right  South  died  in  1716.  Li  spite  d 
his  intolerance  as  a  public  preacher,  he  bore  the  private  reputstioo 
of  a  good  and  charitable  man. 
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FIFTH  ERA  OF  ENGLISH  UTEEATURE. 

ntOH  THE  DEATH  OF  MILTOH  IH  1674  AJ).  TO  THE  FIBST 
PUBUCATIOir  OF  THE  TATLEB  IN  1709  A.D. 


CHAPTER  L 
THE  COUBT  01  CHABLES  IL 


Poison. 

French  inflaence. 

ShamelessneM. 

A  8Bd  picture.  j 


Spread  of  vice. 
The  theatres. 
The  poison  too  strong. 
What  Burke  said. 


^  is  not  our  purpose  to  present  a  minute  picture  of  the  court- 
^%  rotten  to  the  very  core,  which  blighted  English  morals  and 
^lish  literature  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles.  But, 
0  preserve  the  completeness  of  our  plan,  this  painful  and  repulsive 
^^ect  must  be  touched  upon;  for  there  are  many  of  our  English 
^ters  whose  spirit  cannot  be  fully  understood  unless  we  know 
^  least  a  little  of  the  moral  air  they  breathed,  and  the  fountains 
^m  which  they  drank  their  inspiration.  Mephitic  air  and 
oisoned  streams  they  truly  were  from  which  the  courtly  authors 
^  the  Restoration  Era  drew  the  sustenance  and  productive 
ower  of  their  minds.  The  little  band  of  Puritan  authors, 
)lded  in  the  mantle  of  righteousness,  stood  apart, — ^untainted 
^d  serene. 

^ese  Puritans,  when  in  the  ascendant,  had  with  an  iron  hand 
^hed  down  many  amusements,  the  desire  of  which  is  a  natural 
Ppetite  of  man,  and  had  thus  created  a  hunger  and  a  longing  for  the 
^Wdden  things,  which  became  an  unappeasable  frenzy  when  the 
*«storation  brought  a  change.    The  nation  then  plunged  madbj  mVi 
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the  Opposite  extreme.     And  when  we  remember  that  from  Fi 
with  the  restored  King,  there  came  a  troop  of  new  fashion 
amusements,  which  were  but  the  old  vices  of  hiunan  nature  tr 
out  in  modem  attire,  we  shall  see  what  kind  of  food  the 
Court  provided  for  the  famished  people. 

An  utter  absence  of  shame  marked  the  mode  of  life  in 
most  wicked  age.  It  was  not  that  gambling  as  high,  dii: 
as  deep,  adulteries  as  vile,  had  not  been  in  other  r( 
What  stamps  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  with  a  deeper  bnu 
infamy  is  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  throw  eve 
thinnest  veil  over  the  evil  that  was  rampant  everywhere, 
blush  of  innocence  seemed  almost  forgotten  in  the  c 
circles  of  England.  Men  and  women  were  alike  immoral- 
depraved. 

On  Sunday  the  first  of  February,  1685 — ^the  night  before  Q 
was  seized  with  his  mortal  illness — ^the  great  gallery  of  Whi1 
presented  a  scene  of  '^  inexpressible  luxury  and  profane 
gaming  and  aU  dissoluteness,''  which  may  be  taken  as  a  spec 
of  what  had  been  witnessed  there  a  thousand  times  I 
during  his  disgraceful  reign.  The  king  sat  talking  with 
of  his  mistresses.  A  French  page,  on  whom  the  royal  han 
lighted  to  shower  presents  of  ponies,  guineas,  and  fine  dothes, 
love-songs  to  the  group.  At  a  large  table  close  by,  ^ 
two  thousand  yellow  guineas  were  heaped  into  a  great  1 
sat  twenty  of  the  profligate  courtiers  playing  basset,  thei 
fashionable  game  at  cards.  This  went  on,  as  it  had  been  { 
on  for  five  and  twenty  years,  in  the  full  gaze  of  all  who  cho! 
come  and  see.  Little  wonder  that  the  poison  should  spread 
and  lefb,  sinking  down  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people; 
still  less  wonder  that  such  shameless,  undisguised  licentious 
should  be  faithfully  reflected  in  the  plays  and  the  books,  i" 
were  written  in  the  hope  of  extracting  smiles  and  gold 
the  beautiful  profligates  and  high-bom  gamesters  who  suiroa 
the  sullied  throne. 

Whitehall,  as  was  natural,  gave  the  tone  to  all  English  soci 
and  books  are  but  the  reflection  of  what  society  thinks  and  c 
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;es  of  Whitehall  were  mirrored  in  many  of  the  chief 
'  the  time.  All  the  Comedies,  and  much  of  the  Poetry^ 
»m  the  Eestoration  to  the  close  of  the  century,  and 
re  disgustingly  vicious.  It  took  many  a  long  year  to 
uhe  poisonous  weeds  that,  sown  in  this  age,  spread 
Ling  fibres  through  the  best  soils  of  English  poetry, 
the  English  stage  has  hardly  been  cleansed  from  the 
heaped  upon  it  by  the  play-wrights,  who  manufac- 
ily-flavoured  vice  for  the  delectation  of  the  wicked 
omen  that  hung  by  the  skirts  of  the  worst  of  our  Stuart 

be  theatres  were  re-opened  at  the  Eestoration,  a  new 

was  thrown  around  their  performances.     The  female 

began  to  be  personated  by  women.     Kich  dresses, 

painted  scenes,  and  fine  decorations,   added  to  the 

of  the  drama  a  dazzling  effect,  unknown  in  earlier 

rowds   flocked   nightly  to  the   play:   and  how  were 

bained?    Almost  all  duties  to  God  and  to  man  were 

0  public  mockery.  Virtue  in  every  form,  especially 
modesty,  came  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  comedian's 
le  strongest  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  stirred, 

loudest   applause   drawn  forth,   by  the   triumph  of 
ate,  and  the  ridicule  cast   upon  the  victims  of  his 

^s  of  Dryden  are  nearly  all  tainted  with  the  poisons  that 
3k  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  time;  but  those  of 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  diseased  specimens  of  our 
literature  that  have  lived  to  the  present  day.  The 
igs,  and  novels  of  the  period  also  bear  the  brand  and 
ice,  and  flaunt  them  openly  in  the  eyes  of  aU.  The 
such  things  penned  them  without  compunction;  and 

1  few  who  thought  it  shame  to  read  of  vicious  deeds, 
and  moon  saw  done  by  night  and  day  without  a  blush 
of  conscience.  Yet  there  are  things  more  dangerous 
brazen  effrontery,  this  shameless  show  of  iniquity, 
disgusted  and  surfeited  with  the  grossness  of  paraded 
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sin.  Edmund  Burke  was  a  great  and  wise  man;  but  he 
said  a  very  foolish  and  pernicious  thing,  when,  at  the  dose  of  his 
indignant  outburst  in  memory  of  the  fallen  CJueen  of  France^  he 
told  the  world  that  ^'  vice  itself  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its 
grossness."  Never  was  a  greater  falsehood  spoken.  The  vice 
which  is  draped  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  or  has  the  varnish  of  an 
outward  refinement  laid  over  its  leprosy,  is  tenfold  more  infectious 
and  destructive  than  the  shameless  wickedness  which  wears  so 
veil  to  hide  its  loathsome  front 
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CHAPTER  IL 

SAMUEL  BUTLES. 

Bom  1612  AJ) Died  1680  A.a 


Bntier*s  poem. 
Birth  and  education. 
Clerk  at  Earl's  Coomb. 
Better  days. 
Household  of  Luk& 
Taking  notea 


Marriage. 
Turns  author. 
Disappointed. 
His  death. 

Character  of  his  ^'ork. 
lUustratlye  extract. 


I  the  Eestoratioii  of  King  Charles  11.  had  thrown  the  Puritans 
he  shade,  a  man  of  almost  fifty  years,  who  had  seen  the 
r  drama  of  the  Bevolution  played  out,  and  had  been  thrown 

changes  of  those  troubled  years  into  dose  contact  with  both 
ers  and  Eoundheads,  wrote  a  poem  which  cast  even  deeper 
.6  upon  the  men  of  the  steeple-hat  and  the  sad-coloured 
than  all  the  studied  mockeries  of  a  plumed  and  ringleted 
:ould  do.  The  man  was  Samuel  Butler ;  the  poem  was  Hvdi- 
What  Shakspere  is  among  English  dramatists,  Milton  among 
h  epic  poets,  Bunyan  among  English  allegorists,  Butler  is 
;  the  writers  of  English  burlesque — prince  and  paramount 
sprang  from  a  lowly  stock.  His  father  farmed  a  few  acres 
parish  of  Strensham  in  Worcestershire ;  and  there  the  poet 
to  life  in  1612.  His  schooling  he  got  in  Worcester;  but 
int  of  money  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a 
I  education,  although  he  is  thought  to  have  resided  for  some 
.t  Cambridge,  hovering  round  the  halls  of  learning  without 
able  to  find  an  entrance  there. 

abilities,  however,  gained  him  a  few  friends.  He  spent 
time  at  EarFs  Coomb  in  his  native  shire,  acting  as  clerk  to 
6  Jef&eys;  and  his  leisure  hours,  while  he  held  this  humble 
c^ere  devoted,  not  alone  to  study,  but  also  to  the  refining 
nents  of  music  and  painting.  Not  long  ago  some  sorry 
,  patching  the  broken  windows  of  a  house  at  Earl's  Coomb, 
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were  shown  as  the  productions  of  the  poet's  pencil  K  these  were 
his,  they  only  afforded  another  proo^  in  addition  to  the  myiiads 
we  akeady  have,  that  there  are  few  men  who  can  excel  in  moie 
than  one  branch  of  art  or  study. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Butler,  which  transferred  him  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Countess  of  Kent  We  do  not  know  in  wliat 
capacity  he  served  this  rich  and  noble  lady;  but  there  he  found— 
what,  no  doubt,  deeply  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  rustic  sdiolar— 
the  free  use  of  a  fine  library,  and  the  conversation  of  a  learned 
man,  Selden,  who  then  managed  the  afiBurs  of  that  householiL 
Here  he  lived — how  long  we  cannot  say — ^revelling  in  books  of  aD 
kinds,  and  often  repaying  by  literary  help  the  kindness  of  the 
scholarly  steward. 

Butler's  life,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  full  of  gaps.  Knocked 
about  from  one  employment  to  another,  he  acquired  by  his  vei^ 
misfortunes  that  rare  and  varied  knowledge  of  human  life  whicb 
he  displays  so  admirably  in  '^  Hudibras."  The  next  scene  in 
which  he  appears  is  the  grave  household  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke^  t 
strict  Puritan  of  Bedfordshire,  who  held  a  county  office — ^that  oi 
scout-master — ^under  CromwelL  The  atmosphere  which  Butbi 
here  breathed  must  have  been  somewhat  uncongenial;  yet  it  waf 
his  residence  among  the  Puritans  that  prepared  hin^  for  his  £unoui 
work,  supplied  material  for  his  fine  word-pictures,  and  sharpenec 
his  stinging  pen.  Little  did  the  Eoundhead  knight  and  his  qnie' 
household  think  that  the  poor  tutor,  whose  bubbling^  irrepressible 
wit,  no  doubt  often  scandalized  the  circumspject  decorum  of  ih« 
dlning-hall,  was,  like  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  taking  silent  notec 
soon  to  be  printed  with  a  vengeance. 

Another  gap,  and  Butler  re-appears  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  o 
Carbery,  the  President  of  Wales,  who  conferred  on  him  tb 
stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle.  It  was  then  after  the  Bj&siUa^ 
tion,  and  brighter  days  seemed  to  be  dawning  for  the  Boyalis 
wit  So  good  were  his  prospects,  that,  although  there  must  hav 
been  grey  hairs  under  the  huge  bush  of  false  curls  which  it  w* 
then  the  fashion  to  wear,  he  ventured  to  many,  as  he  thought^  * 
fortune.    But  ill-luck  still  pursued  him ;  his  wife's  money  vanishes' 
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tbioQgh  i^e  failnre  of  the  securities,  and  Butler  found  himself  as 
poor  as  ever.     Then  it  was  that  he  first  came  before  the 
pnblic  as  an  author.     The  first  part  of  "Hudibras"  was     1663 
pubUshed,  and  sprang  at  once  into  fame.     The  moment      a.d. 
was  most  propitious,  for  the  degraded  Puritans  afforded 
a  &yoimte  mark  for  the  shafts  of  courtly  ridicule.      The  loud 
iosoltiiig  laugh  of  the  Cavalier  party  rang  everywhere,  as  they  read 
verses  which  chimed  in  with  every  feeling  they  had.     The  Merry 
Mooarch  was  so  tickled  with  the  debates  between  the  Presbyterian 
justice  and  the  Independent  derk,  that  he  often  quoted  witty 
couplets  from  the  book.     Yet  fame  did  not  mend  the  fortunes  of 
poor  Butler.     He  got  promises  from  his  noble  fidends,  but  he  got 
little  more;  and  in  1680  he  died  obscurely  in  Rose  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  having  suffered  deeply  from  the  bitter  pangs  of  that  hope 
deferred,  which  maketh  the  heart  sick. 

"  Hudibras  *'  is  justly  considered  the  best  burlesque  poem  in  the 
ISoglish  language.  For  drollery  and  wit  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Written  in  the  short  tetrameter  line,  to  which  Scott  has  given  so 
.  inartialaring,  its  queer  couplets  are  at  once  understood  and  easily 
remembered — none  the  less  for  the  extraordinary  rhymes,  which 
now  and  then  startle  us  into  a  laugL  What  can  we  expect  but  broad 
satiric  fan  in  a  poem  in  which  we  find  a  canto  beginning  thus : — 

**  There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher, 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over.** 

The  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  idea  of 
tMs  work.  Sir  Hudibras,  a  Presbyterian  knight,  and  his  derk. 
Squire  Ralpho,  sally  forth  to  seek  adventures  and  redress  grievances, 
much  as  did  the  chivalrous  knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his  trusty 
SancLo  Panza.  Nine  cantos  axe  filled  with  the  squabbles,  loves, 
and  woes  of  master  and  man,  whose  Puritan  manners  and  opinions 
We  represented  in  a  most  ludicrous  light 

THE  LEABNING  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 

Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic ; 

He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  sonth  and  south-west  side ; 
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On  either  which  he  would  dispate, 

Gonfate,  change  hands,  and  still  confute ; 

He'd  nndertake  to  prore  by  force 

Of  armament  a  man's  no  horse ; 

He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 

And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl — 

A  calf,  an  alderman— a  goose,  a  jnstioe-^ 

And  rooks,  committee-men  and  trnsteea. 

He'd  ran  in  debt  by  disputation. 

And  pay  with  ratiocination: 

AU  this  by  syllogism,  true 

In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope; 

And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 

r  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 

H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why. 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by : 

Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 

You'd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk ; 

For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

But,  when  he  pleased  to  shew 't,  his  speech 

In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich; 

A  Babylonish  dialect. 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect: 

It  was  a  party-coloured  dress 

Of  patched  and  piebald  languages ; 

'Twas  English  cut  on  Qreek  and  Latin, 

Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin.' 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 

As  if  he  had  talked  three  parts  in  one; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble^ 

Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel; 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

JOHH  BUHYAH. 

Bom  1628  A.D Died  1688  JLD. 


Tonth  of  Banyan. 
His  soldier  life. 
His  marriage. 
^  convictiona. 


Rebtiked  for  cnrring. 
Begins  to  preach. 
Arrested. 
Pleading  of  hla  wife. 


Lifis  in  Bedibrd  JaO. 
Last  years  and  death. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
lUustratiTe  extract. 


A.  BOOK  which  little  children  love  to  read,  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced a  good  book.  In  our  English  literature  there  are  two 
^orb  that  have  been  tried  for  many  score  of  years  by  this 
'^i^&iling  test,  and  have  never  been  found  wanting.  These  are  the 
^^nCs  Progress  of  Bunyan  and  the  Eobinson  Crusoe  of  Defoe. 
^or  many  generations  golden  heads  and  rosy  cheeks  have  been 
^nt  over  the  never-tiring  pages;  nor  can  we  imagine  a  time  when 
'Uldren  shall  cease  to  care  about  the  perilous  travels  of  Christian, 
^f  shall  not  grow  half-afraid,  yet  filled  with  a  strange  delight, 
'^ten  they  read  of  Friday's  footstep  in  the  sand. 

That  famous  Puritan  tinker,  who  wrote  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
'^as  bom  in  the  village  of  Elstow,  a  mile  from  Bedford,  in  the 
^ear  1628.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people.  Few 
^ave  passed  through  so  fierce  an  ordeal  of  mental  struggle  and 
'^Hgioiis  horror.  He  tells  us  in  his  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief 
}f  dinners,  a  sort  of  religious  autobiography,  that  even  at  the 
^  of  nine  or  ten,  fearful  dreams,  and  thoughts  of  the  burning 
^e  and  the  devils  chained  down  to  wait  for  the  great  Judgment, 
l^tmted  him  at  intervals.  Then,  when  the  pain  lulled,  he  plunged 
^to  sin,  running  riot  in  many  vices  at  an  early  age.  While  yet  a 
J^oy,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and  saw  some  service 
in  the  war.  He  tells  us  of  a  narrow  escape  he  had.  At  a  certain 
Biege-^the  siege  of  Leicester,  it  is  said — he  was  selected  as  sen- 
'iiiel  for  a  certain  post,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going  out  to  mount 
K^fd,  when  another  soldier  asked  leave  to  go  instead  of  him. 
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Banyan  agreed;  and  the  poor  fellow,  who  took  his  place,  was 
shot  dead  with  a  bcdlet  through  the  brain.  Yet  in  spite  of  this, 
and  two  escapes  from  drowning,  he  grew  more  careless  still 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  married  a  young  woman  of  his  own 
rank  in  life.  They  had,  he  tells  ns,  '^  neither  dish  nor  spoon 
betwixt  them;"  but  she  brought  to  his  humble  home  two  religions 
books,  and  she  herself  had  found  the  Pearl  of  great  price.  Faith- 
fully and  lovingly  this  tender  wife  dealt  with  the  wayward  boy, 
until  she  led  him  to  read  these  good  books,  the  legacy  of  her 
dying  father,  and  brought  him  with  her  to  church.  There  one 
Sunday  he  heard  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  that  day,  and  the  sin 
of  breaking  in  on  its  holy  calm,  which  flashed  a  new  light  into 
his  souL  With  a  heavy  heart  he  went  home;  and  when,  as  nsnal, 
he  went  out  in  the  afternoon  on  the  village  green  to  play  cat  with 
his  roistering  associates,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  the  game  had 
struck  the  piece  of  wood  one  blow  away  from  the  hole — suddenlj 
as  in  old  times  a  hand  wrote  on  the  wall  of  the  Chaldean  palace 
— these  words  darted  into  his  mind,  "  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  obs 
and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell)"  Although 
he  got  a  momentary  shock,  yet  Bunyan  still  remained  unim- 
pressed, until,  about  a  month  later,  he  was  cursing  at  the 
shop  window  of  a  neighbour  so  horribly  as  to  draw  a  severe 
rebuke  from  the  woman  of  the  house,  who  was  herself  of  the 
worst  character.  Such  a  check  from  such  lips  silenced  the  bias- 
phemer,  who,  standing  with  down-hung  head,  wished,  as  he  touch- 
ingly  says,  'Hhat  he  was  a  little  child  again,  that  his  father  might 
learn  him  to  speak  without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing."  He  then 
began  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  amend  his  life — repenting  among 
other  things,  of  his  dancing,  his  ale-quaffing,  and  his  bell-rin^Dgi 
The  first  two  mighty  certainly,  lead  to  sin,  but  we  cannot  class  the 
third  among  great  oflences.  Yet  we  must  not  smile  at  Bunyan's 
fears  lest  the  bells  might  fall  and  kill  him,  for  earnestness  like  his 
is  too  rare  and  too  sublime  for  ridicule.  However,  the  incident 
which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  Bunyan's  soul,  and  which 
must  certainly  be  looked  on  as  the  turning-point  in  his  life^  was 
his  happening  to  overhear  a  conversation  about  the  new  fairth 
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among  tliree  or  four  poor  women  sitting  at  a  door  in  Bedford 
So  thankfully  did  they  speak  of  what  Gbd,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
bad  done  for  their  souls,  and  so  lovingly  did  they  quote  the  Bible 
woids,  that  Bunyan  went  away  feeling  as  he  had  never  felt  before, 
and  unable  to  think  of  anything  but  the  conversation  he  had  heard. 
Thus,  knot  after  knot,  the  bonds  of  sin  were  cut  from  his  soul, 
and  John  Bunyan  became  a  new  man.  About  the  year  1656  he 
commenced  to  preach  in  the  villages  of  Bedfordshire,  having 
already  been  for  three  years  a  member  of  a  Baptist  congregation. 

With  slight  interruption  he  continued  this  good  work  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  arrested  as  a  holder  of  conven- 
tides,  which  were  then  declared  unlawful  By  Justice  Win-  1660 
gate  he  was  committed  to  Bedford  Jail,  where,  in  spite  of  a  A.D. 
iioble  effort  made  by  his  second  wife  to  obtain  his  release, 
he  remained  for  twelve  years.  Within  a  chamber  of  the  old  Swan 
Inn  that  faithful  wife,  with  blushing  face  but  undaunted  heart, 
pleaded  before  the  judges  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  shire  for  her 
prisoned  husband.  ^'Will  your  husband  leave  preaching)"  said 
Judge  Twisden.  ^  My  lord,"  said  the  noble  woman,  "  he  dares  not 
leave  preaching  so  long  as  he  can  speak."  And  so  Bunyan  lay  in 
iaily  his  wife  and  children  weaving  laces,  upon  which  he  fixed  tags. 
x>  get  them  daily  bread.  Happily  for  us,  his  jailer  was  a  kind* 
learted  man,  disposed  to  deal  as  gently  as  he  could  with  his 
vard.  Bunyan  had  two  books  with  him — ^the  Bible  and  "  Fox's 
3ook  of  Martyrs,"  which  he  studied  constantly  and  deeply.  He 
lad  also  pen  and  ink,  with  liberty  to  use  them;  and  thus  it  was 
hat  to  these  years  of  cell-life  we  owe  our  matchless  allegory.  The 
^ilgrim^s  Process — ^the  joy  of  childhood  and  the  solace  of  old  age 
—a  book  second  only  to  the  Bible.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelve 
rears  the  rigour  of  Bunyan's  confinement  was  relaxed ;  he  was  allowed 
o  go  out  into  the  town ;  and  once  he  went  to  London.  And  through 
ill  he  preached  at  every  opportunity,  often  meeting  his  little  flock 
mder  the  silent  stars,  where  the  trees  cast  dark  shadows  ^nnn 
ipon  the  sleepy  Ouse,  His  last  year  in  jail  is  memorable 
or  his  ordination  in  the  room  of  his  old  minister  and 
liend,  Mr.  Gifford.   Then,  released  by  the  aid  of  Barlow,  Bishop  of 
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Lmcoln,  who  knew  him  by  his  books  and  his  preachings  he  held 
his  service^  in  a  bam  at  Bedford,  which  was  purchased  for 
£50,  and  fitted  up  as  a  chapeL  There  he  laboured  with  voice  and 
pen  for  sixteen  years,  often  visiting  London,  where  the  churches 

were  always  crowded  to  the  doors  when  he  preached.    A 

1688    j  oumey  under  heavy  rain  from  Beading  to  London  bron^t 

A.D.      on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  his  shdy-fiist  yeai:    A 

hundred  years  ago,  a  green  decaying  grave-stone,  on  which 
was  inscribed  in  faint  lettering,  *^  Here  lies  John  Bunyan,"  was 
pointed  out  in  the  cemetery  at  Bunhill  Fields. 

Macaulay's  opinion  of  Bunyan  is  worth  remembrance^  In  » 
fine  review  of  Southey's  edition,  he  says  that  "  Bunyan  is  a» 
decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of 
orators,  or  Shakspere  the  first  of  dramatists."  The  adventures  of 
Christian  need  no  description.  They  are  told  in  plain,  unvar- 
nished English,  which  pretends  to  no  excellence  of  style,  and  yet 
has  a  power  that  more  polished  language  often  lacks.  Bunyan,  9 
common  working-man,  had  no  thought  of  style  as  he  wrote.  Al^ 
he  desired  was,  to  place  vividly  before  his  readers  certain  pictures 
which  he  himself  saw  almost  as  clearly  as  if  he  had  been  Christiax 
trudging  on  a  real  highway,  instead  of  Bunyan  writing  withii 
dark  prison  walls.  And  this  he  has  done  with  such  marvelloa: 
skill,  that  we,  too,  feel  the  green  grass  of  the  Delectable  Moun 
tains  beneath  our  feet^  and  shudder  as  the  awful  darkness  of  th. 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  closes  around  us.  First  publish©* 
in  1678,  this  wonderful  book  ran  through  ten  editions  in  sev©: 
years.  It  has  since  been  printed  in  countless  thousands,  and  hP 
been  translated  into  all  the  chief  tongues  of  earth. 

The  ffoli/  War,  which  describes  the  siege  and  capture  of  tb 
city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolus,  is  another  allegory  from  the  p« 
of  Bunyan,  also  written  within  his  cell  at  Bedford. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 
(FBOH  ''  THE  PILOBIH'S  PBOOBESS.") 

I  saw  then  in  my  dream,  so  far  as  this  yalley  reached,  there  was,  on  the  rigot 
band,  a  rery  deep  ditch ;  that  ditch  it  is  into  which  the  blind  hare  led  the  blu>^ 
in  all  ages,  and  have  both  there  miserably  perished.    Again,  behold,  on  the  J0^ 
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l^re  was  a  very  dangerons  quag,  into  which  eyen  if  a  good  man  falls,  he 
0  bottom  for  his  feet  to  stand  on :  into  that  quag  King  David  onoe  did 
id  had  no  doubt  therein  been  smothered,  had  not  He  that  is  able  placked 
it.  The  pathway  was  ^ere  also  exceeding  narrow,  and  therefore  good 
ian  was  the  more  pat  to  it :  for  when  he  sought,  in  the  dark,  to  shun  the 
)n  the  one  hand,  he  was  ready  to  tip  over  into  the  mire  on  the  other; 
'hen  he  sought  to  escape  the  mire,  without  great  carefulness  he  would  be 
bo  &11  into  the  ditch.  Thns  he  went  on,  and  I  heard  him  here  sigh  bit< 
for  besides  the  danger  mentioned  above,  the  pathway  here  was  so  dark^ 
^times  when  he  lifted  up  his  foot  to  set  forward,  he  knew  not  where,  or 
rbat,  he  should  set  it  next.  About  the  midst  of  the  valley  I  perceived  the 
of  Hell  to  be ;  and  it  stood  also  hard  by  the  way-side.  And  ever  and  anon 
me  and  smoke  would  come  out  in  such  abundance,  with  sparks  and  hideous 
that  he  was  forced  to  put  up  his  sword,  and  betake  himself  to  another 
a,  called  aU-prayer,  So  he  cried,  in  my  hearing,  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee, 
'  my  touL  Thus  he  went  on  a  great  whUe,  yet  still  the  flames  would  be 
Qg  towards  him.  Also  he  heard  doleful  voices,  and  rushings  to  and  fro; 
b  sometimes  he  thought  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces  or  trodden  down  liko 
Q  the  streets. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SICHASD    BAXTEB. 
Born  1615  AJ) JAed  1691 AJ). 


Eaiiylifeu 
Kiddemtinster. 
The  Civil  Wan 
Defends  monarchy. 
Tempted. 


Secession. 
Busy  life. 
HistriaL 
Chief  works, 
mastxative  extract 


No  name  stands  higher  in  the  histoiy  of  our  theological  liter 
than  that  of  Kichard  Baxter,  the  great  Puritan  divine.  Boi 
1615  at  Eowdon,  a  village  in  Shropshire,  he  passed,  after 
desultoiy  work  at  school,  and  a  course  of  private  theological  s 
into  the  ministry  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  During  the 
months  after  his  ordination,  which  took  place  when  he  was  tw 
three,  he  held  the  mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  Schc 
Dudley.  Then,  having  acted  as  curate  of  Bridge: 
1640  for  a  while,  he  settled  down  in  1640  in  the  pari 
A.D.  Eldderminster,  where  his  untiring  devotion  to  his 
and  the  deep  earnestness  of  his  sermons,  soon  wo 
him  a  considerable  name.  Already  some  of  those  oaths,  ^ 
worked  such  fatal  mischief  in  the  Church  at  that  day, 
crossed  the  path  of  Baxter;  but  he  had  passed  them  by  unhe 
So  long  as  his  conscience  told  him  that  he  was  rightly  doini 
Christian  work,  he  troubled  himself  little  to  obey  every  lett 
the  ritual  laid  down  for  his  observance. 

The  Civil  War  then  broke  out ;  and  although  he  was  the  f 
of  monarchy,  his  religious  leanings  caused  him  to  side  witl 
Parliament.  He  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Eoundhead  { 
followed  his  regiment  through  many  scenes  of  blood,  anc 
always  preserved  the  character  of  a  peace-maker,  as  befitted  a 
soldier  of  the  Cross.  Standing  midway  between  two  extrem 
conflicting  opinion,  he  incurred,  as  such  good  men  have 
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ncurred,  the  suspicion  of  both  parties.  While  he  loved  royalty,  he 
lisliked  the  conduct  of  the  King ;  but^  for  all  his  dislike,  it  was 
vith  a  heart  fall  of  sorrow  that  he  beheld  the  discrowned  head  of 
^les  degraded  to  a  bloody  death.  And  when  the  throne  lay 
>vertamed  in  the  tempest  of  Eevolution,  the  pastor  of  Kidder- 
oinster,  standing  face  to  face  with  the  great  Oliver  himself,  dared, 
^th  a  noble  courage,  to  lift  his  voice  in  defence  of  that  ancient 
aonarchy,  which  has  ever  been  the  glory  of  the  land.  Meek  and 
moderate  though  he  was,  and  much  as  he  loved  peace,  he  was  too 
;ood  and  too  honest  a  man  to  bate  one  jot  of  the  principles  which 
le  held  dearer  than  life  or  fame. 

Soon  after  the  Bestoration,  Clarendon  tried  to  tempt  him  with 
n  ofifer  of  the  bishopric  of  Hereford;  but  he  steadily  refused  this 
•nd  other  golden  baits.  Baxter  was  a  Trimmer  in  religion  as  in 
K)litdcs;  he  loved  the  name,  for  he  held  it  to  be  synonymous  with 
peacemaker."  Believing  that  Episcopacy  was  in  many  respects 
•  good  and  lawful  system,  he  yet  sided  with  the  Presbyterians  in 
lenying  the  absolute  need  of  ordination  by  a  bishop.  And  he 
urther  agreed  with  the  Presbyterians  in  adopting  the  Bible  as  the 
ole  guide  of  man  in  fjEtith  and  conduct  Accordingly,  when  the 
^ct  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662,  this  good  man 
^  no  resource  but  to  leave  the  bosom  of  the  National  1662 
^urch.  Taking  shelter  at  Acton  in  Middlesex,  he  a.d. 
P^Qt  several  years  in  active  literary  work,  suffering 
ieavy  penalties  more  than  once  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
'iiaple  worship,  which  he  believed  to  be  right  and  true  in  the 
'^ht  of  God.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  trials  of  those 
Rubied  years.  After  the  Indulgence  of  1672  his  life  was  chiefly 
'pent  in  London,  where  he  preached  and  wrote  with  incessant 
^idustry.  There  were  many  days  and  weeks  when  his  pulpit  was 
^ent;  for  the  Nonconformists,  among  whom  he  was  a  leader,  were 
?ound  from  time  to  time  to  the  very  dust  by  the  infatuated 
^Wts.  But  his  pen  was  always  busy;  and  at  length  it  goaded 
^  enemies  into  open  war. 

A  passage  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  complaining 
Utterly  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Dissenters,  was  held  to  be 
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Bufficient  ground  for  a  charge  of  sedition  against  the  veteran  minister, 
now  worn  down  by  age  and  ilhiess.  The  trial  came  on  at  Gnildhail, 
before  that  bloated  drunkard,  who,  a  little  later,  stained  the  pure 

ermined  robe  of  English  justice  deep  red  in  the  slaughter 

1686       of  the  Bloody  Assizes.    All  attempts  on  the  part  of 

A.D.         Baxter  and  his  lawyers  to  obtain  a  hearing  were  roared 

down  by  the  brutal  Jeffreys.  "Richard,  Elchard,  dost 
thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court )  Bichard,  thou 
art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart, 
and  every  book  as  fuU  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat."  From 
such  a  judge,  and  a  servile  jury,  there  was  no  escape.  Pronounced 
"Guilty"  after  a  moment's  conference,  the  old  man  was  sent  to 
jail,  because  he  could  not  pay  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  him; 
and  he  lay  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for  nearly  eighteen  months. 
Soon  after  his  release,  which  was  obtained  by  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Powis,  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  great  second  Itevolution 
usher  in  a  brighter  day  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Then,  foil 
of  years  and  crowned  with  their  good  works,  he  descended  into 
an  honoured  grave,  December  8th,  1691. 

His  published  wiitings,  which  were  nearly  all  upon  divinity, 
reached  at  least  to  the  enormous  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight.     In  the  quietude  of  his  study  at  Kidderminster  he  com.— 
posed  those  two  works  of  great  practical  power,  by  which  he  l^ 
best  known,  The  Saints  Everlasting  Best,  and  A  CaU  to  th^ 
Unconverted,     We  have  also  jfrom  this  gifted  pen  A  Narratit^ 
of  his  Oton  Life  and  Times,  to  which  Johnson  and  Coleridge  agre^ 
in  awarding  the  highest  praise.     The  wonder  of  Baxter's  laborious 
life  becomes  yet  greater,  when  we  remember  that,  like  our  Saxo^^ 
Alfred  and  other  illustrious  men,  he  had  to  struggle  through  nearly 
all  his  years  with  a  delicate  and  feeble  frame.     How  he  spent  hi^ 
vacation  hours,  when  heavy  sickness  compelled  him  to  snatch  * 
little  rest,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage : — 


BAXTER  REGRETS  HIS  HASTE  IN  WRITING. 

Concerning  ahnost  all  my  writiDgs,  I  must  confess  that  my  own  judgment  i^ 
that  fewer,  well  studied  and  polished,  had  been  better;  bat  the  reader,  who  can 
safely  censure  the  books,  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  author,  unless  he  had  beflo 
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vx>oii  the  place,  and  acquainted  witli  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances.    In- 
deed,  for  the  Sainta*  Rest,  I  had  four  mouths'  vacancy  to  write  it,  but  in  the 
tuidst  of  continual  languishing  and  medicine;  but,  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them  in 
the  crowd  of  all  my  other  emplcyments,  which  would  allow  me  no  great  leisure 
for  polishing  and  exactness,  or  any  ornament;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one 
sheet  twice  over,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings,  but  was  fain  to 
let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceiyed :  and  when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay 
upon  one  thing  long  than  run  over  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or  other  extorted 
almost  all  my  writings  from  me;  and  the  apprehensions  of  present  usefulness  or 
necessity  prevaDed  against  all  other  motives ;  so  that  the  divines  which  were  at 
hand  with  me  still  put  me  on,  and  approved  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were 
moved  by  present  necessities  as  well  as  I;  but  those  that  were  £eu:  o£f,  and  felt 
not  those  neareir  motives,  did  rather  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  and 
published  a  few  elaborate  writings;  and  I  am  ready  myself  to  be  ot  their  mind, 
when  I  forget  the  case  that  I  then  stood  in,  and  have  lost  the  sense  of  former 
moUves. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JOHV     DBTDEV. 
Bon  1681 AJ) Died  1700  A.D. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  borrowing  a  classic  metaphor,  which  de- 
scribes what  Augustus  did  for  Eome,  says  in  reference  to  En^b 
poetry,  that  Dryden  found  it  brick  and  left  it  marble.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  Johnson,  in  his  ^  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  (a  most 
unsafe  book,)  has  ignored  Shakspere  and  vilified  Milton.  To  the 
mental  eye  of  the  ponderous  critic,  '* Paradise  Lost'*  and  ''Macbeth" 
were  built  of  common  brick,  while  Dryden's  Satires  and  FaUeB 
shone  with  the  lustre  of  Parian  stona  We  condemn  the  oompari- 
son  as  wholly  exaggerated,  and  partly  imtrue;  and  yet  we  wouU 
not  for  a  moment  deny  Dryden's  exalted  rank  as  a  poet  and  a 
master  of  the  English  tongue. 

Our  knowledge  of  Dryden's  early  life  is  meagr&    Bom  of  Fori' 

tan  parents,  on  the  9th  of  August  1631,  at  Aldwindde 

1631       in  Northamptonshire,  he  received  hi^  school  education 

A.D.        at  Westminster,  under  Dr.  Busby,  of  birchen  memoiy' 

Then,    elected  a  Westminster  scholar,  he  passed  to 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  no  doubt,  he  wrote  English 

verses,  as  he  had  often  done  at  school    But  he  seems  to  haV9 

passed  without  marked  distinction  through  his  college  course 

When  the  great  Oliver  died,  the  young  poet  created  some  sen- 
sation by  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  wrote  upon  the  sad  event 
Two  years  later,  he  celebrated  the  restoration  of  Charles  Stnai^ 
in  a  poem  called  ABtrasa  Redux,     So  sudden  a  change  of  political 
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Qcdplc  has  been  liarsbly  blamed;  but  we  can  scarcely  c^isure  young 
jrden  for  feeling,  as  all  England  felt  at  the  time,  that  a  load  of 
r  had  rolled  away  when  Charles  came  back  from  exile  to  fill  his 
[ler's  throne. 

[nheriting  only  a  small  estate  of  £60  a  year,  Dryden  was  eom- 
led  to  take  to  literature  as  a  profession,  devoting  his  pen  at  first 
the  service  of  the  newly-opened  theatres.  The  WUd  GallatU 
3  his  first  play.  His  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard 
k  place  about  the  opening  of  his  theatrical  career, 
rhen  play  after  play  came  flowing  from  his  fertile  pen;  all 
Qted,  sad  to  say,  with  the  gross  licentiousness  of  that  shameful 
i;  and  cramped,  like  the  shape  of  a  tight-laced  fashionable,  into 
rming  couplets,  which  were  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  noble 
isic  of  Shakspere's  blank-versa  In  all,  during  eight  and 
eniy  years  Dryden  produced  eight  and  twenty  plays;  among 
i  chief  of  which  we  may  note  The  Indian  Emperor  (1667),  and 
K  Conquest  of  Granada  (1672).  This  dramatic  authorship  was 
ai  the  only  field  in  which  an  author  could  hope  to  reap  a  fiEdr 
)p  of  guineas,  for  the  sale  of  books  was  as  yet  miserably  small 
is  sad  to  contemplate  a  man  of  genius  driven  to  waste  the  elec- 
c  force  of  his  mind  upon  a  kind  of  writing  for  which  his  talenta 
re  hut  slightly  fitted — sad  to  see  the  composer  of  one  of  the 
est  English  odes,  and  of  satires  that  rival  the  master-pieces  of 
venal,  forced  to  drudge  for  a  dissolute  green-room,  and  to  play 
)  rhyming  bufibon  for  a  coarse  and  ribald  pit  Nor  was  this 
)  only  eviL  Mean  passions  were  engendered  by  this  pitiful 
uggle  for  popular  applause.  Poor  Elkanah  Settle,  a  rhymater  of 
)  day,  one  of  Bochester's  creatures,  who  was  afterwards  impaled 
the  point  of  Diyden's  satiric  pen,  incurred  great  John's  wrath  by 
ne  slight  successes  in  the  dramatic  line,  which  the  silly  man 
1  ytdacei  with  a  puny  war-blast  of  defiance.  The  torrent  of 
3se,  which  Dryden  poured  round  this  shallow  brain,  would  better 
iome  a  shrewish  fishwife  than  one  of  England's  greatest  bards. 
Ut  us  turn  from  the  mournful  sight  of  wasted  and  degraded 
lius  to  Dryden's  other  worka  Though  writing  so  busily  for 
'  stage,  he  had  yet  found  spare  hours  to  produce  his  Annus 
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MvrabiUsy  a  poem  on  the  year  of  tlie  Great  Fire,  and  bis  E8» 
Dramdiic  Foesy;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  labours  bard  bnt  ^ 
to  prove  that  rhyme  is  suited  to  tragedy.  The  Essay  is  a  Yal 
piece  of  criticism,  which  derives  additional  charms  firoii 
elegance  of  its  prose  and  its  frank  avowal  of  6hakspere*s  su 
ing  genius.  And  here,  dismissing  Dryden's  prose,  we  ma 
that  few  English  authors  have  written  prose  so  welL  His  Pr 
and  Dedications — ^things  which,  though  now  nearly  banished 
our  books,  were  then  most  elaborate  pieces  of  writing — ^are  br 
and  polished  essays  upon  various  topics  of  literature  and  art 

Not  unprofitably  did  Dryden  fight  the  battle  of  life  wii 
pen.  His  dramatic  work  brought  him  over  X300  a  year ;  in 
he  became  poet-laureate  (worth  £100  a  year  and  a  tierce  of 
and  royal  historiographer  (worth  another  £100  a  year.)  Thi 
is,  that  for  this  £500  a  year  he  had  to  dip  his  pen  in  poUutii 
peril  of  losing  the  favour  of  a  wicked  Court 

At  fifty,  Dryden's  genius  was  in  fiill  bloom.     In  1681  h( 

duced  that  marvellous  group  of  satiric  portraits  which  fom 

first  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophd,     Old  Testament  c 

borrowed  from  David's  day,  denote  the  leading  men  of  the  con 

English  court    Monmouth  was  Absalom;  Shafts 

1681     Achitophel;  Buckingham,  Zinm.  *    And  never  hai 

A.D.      winged  more  terrible  weapons  of  political  warfare 

the  shower  of  bright  and  poisoned  lines  that  fell  c 

luckless  objects  of  Dryden's  rage.     Conscious  for  the  first 

after  this  great  effort,  of  the  dreadful  wounds  his  pen  could  gi^ 

poet  did  not  henceforth  spare  its  use.     Other  satires,  The  A 

launched  against  Shaftesbury  alone,  and  JUac  Flecknoe^  hur 

the  head  of  poet  Shadwell,  speedily  followed ;  but  neither  of 

came  up  in  poetry  or  point  to  his  great  satire  of  1681. 

The  poem,  Eeligio  Laiciy  written  about  this  time,  display 
author's  mind  convulsed  with  religious  doubts.  A  severe  n 
struggle  resulted  in  his  abandonment  of  Protestantism  fc 
Koman  Catholic  faith;  an  event  which,  unhappily  for  his 

*  The  satirist  had  a  special  grndge  against  Buckingham^  who,  In  1671,  hronghtoni 
ealled  ITu  Reheanal^  in  which  Dryden  and  his  heroic  di*amas  were  held  up  to  public  r 
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tation,  occurred  at  a  tiine  when  such  a  change  was  the  high 
road  to  royal  fiavonr.  It  is  right,  however,  to  say,  that  the  pension 
of  £100,  which  some  beheve  him  to  have  received  as  the  reward 
of  Ms  defection,  had  been  aheady  granted  by  Charles,  and  was 
now  merely  restored  by  James.  On  the  whole,  the  change  seems 
to  have  been  one  for  which  Dryden  had  deeper  motives  than  the 
desire  of  gold  or  royal  favour.  He  reared  his  children,  and  died 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  a  beautiful  allegory.  The  Hind 
owe?  PantheVf  he  exhibits  his  new-bom  affection  for  the  Church  of 
^  adoption,  which  he  paints  as  a  '' milk-white  hind,  immortal 
2nd  unchanged."  The  Church  of  England  is  represented  by  the 
panther,  "  the  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind " ;  while  dis- 
senting sects  play  their  various  parts  as  bears,  hares,  boars,  and 
other  animals.  In  spite  of  the  grotesque  antithesis  involved  in 
niaking  wild  beasts  discuss  theology,  it  affords  a  splendid  specimen 
^f  Diyden's  chief  quality — ^his  power  of  reasoning  in  rhyme. 

When  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  English  throne,  DrydeU; 
^Ho  thus  lost  his  laureateship  with  its  guineas  and  its  wine, 
^  into  a  bookseller's  hack,  depending  for  daily  bread  almost 
entirely  upon  his  pen.  He  then  undertook  a  work  for  which  his 
genius  was  quite  unfitted — ^the  translation  into  English  verse  of 
the  sweet  and  graceful  VirgiL  The  verses  of  the  Latin  poet 
nave  the  velvet  bloom,  the  dewy  softness,  the  delicate  odour  of  a 
flower;  the  version  of  the  Englishman  has  the  hardness  and  bril- 
^ce  of  a  gem  :  and,  when  we  find  only  flowers  cut  in  stone, 
^Here  we  expect  to  see  flowers  blooming  in  sweet  reality — ^no 
^tter  how  skilful  the  lapidary,  how  rich  the  colouring,  or  pure 
the  water  of  the  jewel — ^admiring  the  triumph  of  art,  we  miss  the 
sweetness  of  nature,  and  long  to  exchange  the  rainbow  play  of 
coloured  light  for  the  stealing  fragrance  and  tender  hues  of  the 
^^  blossom.  For  this  heavy  task  of  turning  the  Georgics  and 
the  ^eid  into  English  pentameters,  the  work  of  three 
^il8omeyears,thepoet  received  £1200.  The  translation  1697 
^  pubHshed  in  1697.  It  was  not  his  first  task  of  the  A.D. 
^^i  The  year  before,  he  had  translated  part  of  Juvenal 
^^  J^ll  Persius;  and,  earlier,  had  employed  his  pen  upon  scattered 
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poems  from  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Theocritus.    We  think  sorrowMy 
of  the  old  man  toiling  at  his  desk  npon  this  heavy  task,  often  par- 
suing  the  '^  sad  mechanic  exercise"  with  little  heart;  for  we  be- 
lieve he  must  have  felt  that  his  English  rendering  did  not  breathe 
the  true  spirit  of  Virgil*s  verse.     Yet,  in  spite  of  such  occasional 
clouds,  the  sunset  of  his  life  was  fair.     He  was  the  great  literaiy 
lion  of  his  day ;  and  no  country  stranger,  of  any  taste  for  letters, 
thought  his  round  of  London  sights  complete,  unless  he  had  been 
to  Will's  Coffee-house  in  Eussell  Street,  where,  ensconced  in  a 
snug  arm-chair,  by  the  fire  or  out  on  the  balcony,  according  to  tlie 
season,  old  John  sat,  pipe  in  hand,  laying  down  the  law  upon  dis- 
puted points  in  literature  or  politics.     Happy  was  the  favoured 
rustic  who  could  boast  to  his  admiring  friends  that  he  had  got  a 
pinch  of  snuff  from  the  great  man's  box ! 

During  these  sunset  years  he  wrote  his  finest  lyric — ^the  Odi 
for  St,  Gecilia^B  Day,  which  is  generally  known  as  AUxanMi 
Feasty  and  which,  notwithstanding  Hallam's  unfavourable  opinioii) 
still  remains  a  favourite ;  and  not  without  deserving  to  be  so.  It 
cost  him  a  fortnight's  toil  Changing  his  metre  with  the  vaiiatiortf 
of  his  theme,  the  poet  sweeps  the  strings  of  the  fierce  and  softer 
passions  of  the  human  breast ;  or,  to  use  another  figure,  chooeiog 
with  rapid  and  skilful  finger  the  brightest  threads  &om  what  ii 
to  many  the  tangled  skein  of  our  English  tongue,  he  weaves  A 
them  a  brilliant  tapestry,  glowing  with  a  succession  of  fair  and  ter- 
rible pictures.  Ko  English  poem  better  illustrates  the  wonderfol 
pliancy  of  the  tongue  we  speak.  But  it  takes  a  master's  toac^ 
to  weave  the  threads  as  Dryden  did ;  his  silk  and  gold  woold 
change  in  meaner  hands  to  grey  hemp  and  rusted  wire: 

The  composition  of  his  Fables  occupied  the  poet's  last  two  yea* 
For  this  work,  of  about  twelve  thousand  lines,  he  received  W0^ 
what  more  than  £250  from  Jacob  Tonson,  who  sold  books  at  the 
Judge's  Head  in  Chancery  Lane.  "The  Fables"  rank  with 
Diyden's  finest  works.  Consisting  of  tales  from  Boccaccio  an" 
Chaucer,  dressed  in  modem  diction,  they  are,  unhappily,  oft^ 
stained  with  a  deeper  tinge  of  licentiousness  than  even  th« 
originals  possess. 
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r  a  life  of  literaiy  toil,  productiye  of  many  splendid  works, 
rcely  one  whose  splendour  is  not  cmsted  over  with 
I,  obscuring  fungus  of  a  vicious  age,  Dryden  let     ^  „^2 
pen  from  a  dying  hand.    At  sixty-eight,  a  ne-      ^j. 
inflammation  of  the  foot  carried  him  off  afber  a 
ness.     His  body  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
le  may  be  read  among  the  names  of  many  wiser  and  purer 

of  this  poet's  faults  sprang  from  the  corrupting  spread  of 
influences.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Confessor  and  the 
ror,  France  has  been  the  arbiter  of  English  fiushions  in  the 
dress :  our  British  ladies  stiU  prize  the  bonnets,  silks^  and 
of  Paris  and  Lyons  far  beyond  those  of  their  native  land, 
strm  in  all  this.  But  it  was  a  black  day  for  England,  when  the 
lich  carried  Charles  the  Second  to  a  throne  bore  also  over 
row  sea  a  cargo  of  French  vices  and  false  tastes,  to  spread 
ison  through  court  and  coffee-house,  and  even  to  mingle  with 
that  dropped  from  the  poet's  pen.  The  trick  of  writing 
IS  in  rhyme — the  trick  of  intermingling  firm,  strong  English 
ith  tinsel-scraps  of  French,  like  Jraicheur  said/otigue — ^the 
often  substituting  cold,  glittering  mannerisms,  for  the  sweet 
ght  of  natural  language — are  the  chief  symptoms  of  this 
disease  in  Dryden's  work.  In  that  marble  palace  which, 
Qg  to  Johnson,  he  reared  from  the  rude  blocks  of  the  Eng- 
gue,  there  are  too  many  gilded  cornices  and  panellings  from 
ies.  Yet  in  this  foreign  adornment  he  was  fax  surpassed  by 
tator  and  admirer  of  the  next  generation,  little  Alexander 
Jho  unquestionably  ranks  facile  princeps  among  the  painters 
sorators  of  the  literary  guild. 

CHABACTEB  OF   SHAFTESBUBT. 
(fBOU  "AB8AL0U  AVD  ACHITOPHEL.") 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first ; 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
)  Id 
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SesUeas,  unfixed  in  prindples  and  place ; 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace : 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  day. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waTes  went  high. 
He  sought  the  storms ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 
Would  steer  too  nigh  ike  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide ; 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest, 
Befuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  % 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please ; 
Bankrupt  of  Ufe,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  1 
And  all  to  leaye  what  with  his  toil  he  woki. 
To  that  unfeathered  two-legged  thing— a  son. 
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Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  l&nd : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  yarious  that  he  seemed  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 
Sti£f  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  eVrything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolying  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 
Blest  madman !  who  could  ey'ry  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy. 
Bailing  and  praisii^g  were  his  usual  themes; 
And  both,  to  shew  his  judgment,  in  extremes ; 
So  over-violent,  or  over-dvil. 
That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert : 
Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late. 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. . 
He  laughed  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel ; 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  beref^^. 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 
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^^ee's  great  work,  An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding^ 
done  more  than  any  other  book  to  popularize  the  study  of 
ital  philosophy.     He,  therefore,  well  deserves  a  place  among 
great  names  of  English  literature. 

^m  in  1632,  at  Wrington  near  Bristol,  he  received  his  educa- 
at  Westminster  School,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  in 
halls  of  that  venerable  college  he  learned,  as  the  illustrious 
on  had  learned  at  Cambridge,  to  dislike  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  at  least  when  applied  to  the  production  of  mere 
dy  bubbles  by  the  schoolmen  of  Western  Europa  Choos- 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  bent  his  great  mind  to  the 
tery  of  its  details ;  but  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution 
'^ented  him  from  facing  the  hard  and  wearing  work  of  a  physi- 
's  life.  WeU  for  England  that  it  was  so ;  else  one  of  the  greatest 
ur  mental  philosophers  might  have  drudged  his  life  away  in 
dimness  of  a  poor  country  surgery,  had  he  not  most  luckily 
messed  a  pair  of  delicate  lungs.  So  the  thin  student  turned 
omatist,  and  went  to  Germany  as  secretary  to  Sir  Walter 
le.  Declining  an  invitation  to  enter  the  Church,  he  afterwards 
cid  a  home  in  the  house  of  Lord  Ashley,  where  he  acted  as  tutor 
he  son,  and  afterwards  to  the  grandson,  of  his  patron.  The  last- 
led  pupil  became  that  distinguished  moralist  whose  lofty  periods 
ghted  the  literati  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  To  the  fortunes  of 
d  Ashley,  who  received  the  earldom  of  Shaftesbury  in  1672^ 
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Locke  attached  himself  with  tender  fidelity ;  and  with  thi 
tunes  his  own  brightened  or  grew  dark.  At  the  table  of  hi 
friend  he  met  the  first  Englishmen  of  the  day;  and  when,  u 
fears  of  consumption  led  him  to  seek  health  in  the  sunniei 
France,  his  residence  at  Montpelier  and  at  Paris  brought  h 
contact  with  many  eminent  French  scholars  and  literary  men. 
Shaftesbury  regained  power  in  1679,  he  called  Locke  to  hi 
and  when  misfortune  came,  the  Earl  and  his  Mthful  frienc 
a  refuge  in  hospitable  Holland.  There  Locke  lived  for  si 
(1682-88),  enjoying  the  society  of  learned  friends, — especi 
weekly  meeting  which  they  established  for  the  discussion  o 
sophical  questions, — and  patiently  bringing  on  towards  its 
great  book,  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  It  matten 
to  the  invalid  scholar,  in  his  quiet  lod^ng  at  Amsterdam,  1 
name  had,  by  command  of  the  King,  been  blotted  out  from  th 
Christ  Church  men.  A  real  danger  threatened  him,  wl 
English  ambassador  demanded  that  he,  with  many  others, 
be  given  up  by  the  Dutch  government,  as  aiders  and  abel 
Monmouth  in  that  ill-fated  invasion  which  ended  on  the  : 
Sedgemoor.  But  the  clouds  blew  past,  and  the  Eevolutic 
re-opened  his  native  land  to  the  exile.  A  man  so  distin^ 
would  have  been  a  strong  pillar  of  William's  throne,  1 
health  permitted  him  to  engage  actively  in  the  public 
As  it  was,  he  becai^ae  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals  at  £200 
and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  one  of  the  members 
Board  of  Trade  ;  but  London  fog  and  smoke  soon  drove  tl 
asthmatic  old  man  into  the  purer  air  of  the  country.  Oates  in 

the  mansion  of  his  Mend,  Sir  Francis  Masham, 

1704     its  kindly  doors  to  him ;  and  there,  with  his  BibL 

A.D.       hand,  he  faded  gently  out  of  life.     We  cannot  h< 

ing  the  simple  and  unpretending  scholar,  with  a  he 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  who  did  life's  work  so  li 
yet  so  welL 

Locke's  Essay,  published  in  1690,  was  the  fruit  of  nearly 
years*  laborious  thought.  One  day,  while  he  was  conversir 
five  or  six  friends,  doubts  and  difficulties  rose  so  thick  arou 
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t  of  their  talk,  that  they  could  not  see  their  way.  Locke,  to 
s  own  words,  proposed  that  ^  it  was  neces^ry  to  examine 
)wn  abilities,  and  see  what  objects  their  understandings 
)r  were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.''  So  the  four  books  of  the 
'"  began,  and  his  exile  enabled  him  to  bring  them  to  a  dose. 
X,  plain,  homely  English,  sometimes  rather  tawdrily  dressed 
gures  of  speech,  he  lays  down  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  which 
[yes  from  two  great  sources — sensation  and  reflection.  The 
X)ok,  which  treats  of  words,  their  defects  and  their  abuse, 
idered  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  celebrated  work, 
chief  minor  works  are,  Inters  concerning  Toleration,  written 
in  Holland — ^two  Treatises  on  Civil  Govemmenty  designed  to 
in  the  title  of  King  William  to  the  English  throne — 
its  concerning  Ed/ucation,  in  which  he  deals  not  only  with 
aming,  but  with  dress,  food,  accomplishments,  morality,  re- 
3,  health,  all  things  that  belong  to  the  development  of  the 
r  the  body  of  a  child — and  a  sequel  to  this,  called  The  Con- 
'  the  Understanding,  which  was  published  after  his  death. 


THE  POWEB  OF  PRACTICE 

men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery ;  others,  for  apologues,  and 
,  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pore 
uid  that  the  rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who  excel 
of  them,  never  purposely  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to 
i.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit,  which  took  with 
J,  and  gained  him  commendation,  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined 
^ts  and  endeavours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  &cility  in 
it  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was 
)re  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natursd  disposition 
!n  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use 
else,  and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well 
of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried 
trade,  and  never  produces  anything  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see 
8  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very  different,  even  concerning  the 
.tter,  at  court  and  in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from 
ister  Hall  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in  their 
talking ;  and  one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were 
ih  different  parts  from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  university  or  inns  of 
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P0ET8. 

Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  bom  in  1634,  wastli 
nephew  of  Strafford.  He  wrote,  according  to  Pope,  the  only  w 
spotted  poetry  in  the  days  of  Charles  11.  His  chief  work  is  call« 
An  Essay  on  Translated  Verse;  he  also  translated  Horace's  ir^< 
Poetry,  and  wrote  minor  poems.     He  died  in  1686. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  bom  about  1637,  wrot 
among  other  songs,  one  beginning.  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  lant 
which  he  composed  at  sea  the  night  before  a  battla  He  he 
high  posts  at  court  under  Charles  IL  and  William  IH  B 
verses  were  only  occasional  recreations.  He  is  rather  to  1 
honoured  for  his  patronage  and  aid  of  such  men  as  Butler  si 
Dryden  than  for  his  own  compositions.     He  died  about  1705. 

Sm  Chaeles  Sedley,  bom  in  1639,  was  in  his  prime  durii 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  His  Plays,  and  especially  his  Songs,  a 
sparkling,  light  and  graceful,  with  perhaps  more  of  the  tr 
Cavalier  spirit  in  them  than  the  works  of  contemporary  lyris 
display.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  B 
volution  of  1688.     Thirteen  years  later  (1701)  he  died. 

John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Kochester,  was  bom  in  1647.  B 
early  death  at  thirty-three,  brought  on  by  his  own  wild  »e 
drunken  profligacy,  left  him  but  a  short  time  to  win  a  writer's  to 
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•me  of  Ms  S(mgs  have  lived,  though  most  of  them  are  stained 
eply  with  the  vices  of  the  man  who  wrote  them,  to  permit 
irculation  in  our  purer  days. 

MAS  Otwat,  the  greatest  dramatic  name  of  Dryden's  age, 
tm  in  1651,  at  Trotting  in  Sussex.  The  son  of  a  clergyman, 
I  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  From  the  halls  of 
[  he  passed  to  the  London  stage ;  but  had  only  small  success 

actor.  Kot  so  when  he  took  up  the  dramatist's  pen. 
I;  the  only  gleam  of  prosperity  that  favoured  the  poet  shone 
7,  when,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  he  was 
\  comet  of  dragoons,  and  shipped  off  to  Flanders.  But  he 
•st  his  commission  by  dissipation,  and  returned  to  his  play- 
;.  He  died  in  1685,  a  poor  and  wasted  debauchee,  who 
t,  by  his  tragedies,  greatly  surpassed  the  laboured  dramas 
den,  and  had  come  not  far  short  of  the  most  pathetic 

in  Shakspere.  Three  years  before  his  death  he  produced 
Preservedy  the  play  for  which  his  name  is  stUl  honoured  on 
iglish  stage.     The  Orphan  is   a  powerful  but  indelicate 

r 

• 

ITHEW  Pbiob,  bom  in  1664,  at  Abbot  Street  in  Dorsetshire, 
5m  humble  life — ^his  uncle  kept  a  tavern  at  Charing  Cross — 
secretary  at  the  Hague,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Ver- 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Trada  The  kindness  of  the  Earl 
set,  who  found  the  little  waiter  of  the  Bummer  Inn  reading 
\  one  day,  enabled  him  to  enter  St  John's,  Cambridge,  of 
college  he  became  a  Fellow.  He  won  his  place  in  the 
latic  service  by  writing,  in  conjunction  with  Montagu,  The 
2nd  Country  Mouse,  a  burlesque  upon  Dryden's  "  Hind  and 
T."  Prior's  best  known  poems  are  light  occasional  pieces 
Artificial  school  His  longest  and  most  laboured  work  is  a 
1  poem,  called  Solomon,  After  having  lain,  untried,  in 
for  two  years,  accused  by  the  Whigs  of  treasonable  negotia- 
ith  France,  he  Hved  on  the  profits  of  his  poems  and  the 
'  of  Lord  Oxford,  at  whose  seat  of  Wimpole  he  died  in 

N  Philips,  author  of  The  Splendid  Shilling  and  other  works, 
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was  bom  in  1676,  the  son  of  the  Aichdeaoon  of  Salopi  Dining 
his  short  life — ^he  died  in  1708,  aged  thirty-two — he  wrote  seferaJ 
poems  in  the  intervab  of  his  medical  studies.  ^The  ^^ImdLcl 
ShUling"  imitates  and  tries  to  parody  the  style  of  MiltoD. 

FBOSE  WJUTEKS. 

Henbt  Mose,  bom  in  1614,  lived  a  hemdt-life  aft  Cambridge^ 
much  as  the  poet  Gray  did  in  lat^  days.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Plato,  and  wrote  much  on  metaphysical  subjects,  o^ 
which  the  mistier  kind  had  a  strong  attraction  for  his  pen.  1^ 
Mystery  of  Godlinas — The  Mytterp  qflniguUy — ITte  ImmortaUiy 
of  the  SotU  are  among  the  themes  he  dealt  witL  More  died  in 
1687.  He  wrote  poems  also,  of  which  the  principal  is  caQed 
Fsychozoia,  or  Life  of  the  Soul, 

John  Owen,  bom  in  1616,  at  Stadham  in  Oxfordshire^  was  a 
great  fevonrite  with  Cromwell,  who  took  him  to  Dublin  and  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  caused  him  to  be  made  Yice-Chancellor  of  Oxford.  He 
was  long  the  leading  minister  of  the  Independent  body.  Among 
his  numerous,  but  far  from  graceful  writings,  we  may  name  A9> 
Exposition  of  the  Hebrews;  A  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
The  Divine  Original  of  the  Scriptures,  This  amiable  and  leaned 
man,  whom  even  his  opponents  could  not  dislike,  died  in  1683. 

Edwaed  Sthj.tnqfleet,  whose  life  extended  from  1635  to 
1699,  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1689.  He  wrote  Origiwi 
Sacrae,  or  a  Rational  Account  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Rdigvf^ 
and  also  a  Defence  of  the  Trinity;  the  latter  in  reply  to  park  of 
Locke's  Essay.  Stillingfleet's  Sermons,  too,  are  justly  remembered 
for  their  good  sense  and  force  of  styla 

THQaiAS  BuENBT,  -Master  of  the  Charter-house,  was  bom  in 
1635,  and  died  in  1715.  His  chief  work,  originally  in  Latin,  but 
rendered  into  English  in  1691,  was  The  Sacred  Theory  oftheJEarth. 
Written  in  a  day  when  geological  science  was  yet  unborn,  it  is,  of 
course,  fiill  of  error  and  wild  speculation ;  but  its  eloquence  and 
picturesque  grandeur  of  style  redeem  it  from  oblivion.  Burnet's 
other  principal  works  were,  A  rchceologia  Phihsophicct-^On  Christian 
Faith  and  Duties — and  The  State  of  the  Dead  and  Reviving,    He 
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held  some  peculiar  religions  views,  wiiich  debarred  him  from  pre- 
fennent  in  the  ChnrcL 

TsoMAS  Sprat,  bom  in  1636,  at  Fallaton  in  Deyonsbire,  was 
educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  became  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1684.  He  wrote  with  remarkable  eloquence  a 
History  ofihe  Royal  Society;  An  Account  of  the  Eye^use  Plot; 
and  a  short  Li/e  of  Cowley,     Sprat  died  in  1713. 

Lady  Baohel  Eussell,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  devoted  wife  of  that  Lord  William  Eussell  who  was 
beheaded  in  1683  for  an  alleged  share  in  the  Bye-house  Plot, 
deserves  remembrance  here  for  her  beautiful  Letters,  They 
were  published  fifty  years  after  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
1723. 

William  Wychebley,  bom  in  Shropshire  in  1640,  belongs  to 
the  most  shameful  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  people  and 
their  literature.  Educated  as  a  lawyer,  he  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion for  the  worst  dissipations  of  London  life.  His  Comediesy 
upon  which  his  reputation  as  a  literary  man  is  founded,  reflect  the 
pollutions  of  the  writer's  mind.  When  it  is  said  that  they  were 
all  the  fashion  with  the  wits  and  beauties  of  Charles  the  Second's 
court,  their  character  becomes  dear  at  once.  Wycherley  died  in 
1715. 

WnuAH  Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  known  as  the 
author  of  a  Practical  Discourse  concerning  Death,  was  bom  in 
1641.  He  wrote  much  against  the  Dissenters.  His  Vindication 
of  the  Trinity  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  South.  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Sherlock 
died  in  1707. 

Gilbebt  Burnet,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1643,  was  the  son  of 
a  Scottish  judge.  Having  graduated  at  Aberdeen,  Gilbert  entered 
the  Church.  Minister  of  Salton  in  Haddingtonshire — Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Glasgow — preacher  in  the  EoUs  Chapel,  London — 
an  exile  on  the  Continent,  residing  chiefly  at  the  Hague — ^he  be- 
came, at  the  Bevolution,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  a  reward  for  his 
adherence  to  William  of  Orange.  His  literary  fame  rests  prin- 
cipally on  his  historical  works — ^the  History  of  the  Eeformationf 
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and  the  Hiftory  of  My  Own  Times,  The  latter,  aketchiiig  the  CS.vi] 
War  and  the  histoiy  of  Cromwell,  enters  with  greater  minutcaiess 
into  the  period  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
Bomet's  work  on  the  Thirty^ne  Articles  is  his  chief  theologicaL 
treatise.     He  died  in  1715. 

John  Stbtpe,  bom  in  1643,  deserves  remembrance  for  his 
biographical  and  antiquarian  works.  Lives  ofCranmer^  Chehe^  Grin- 
did,  Whitgifty  and  many  others,  proceeded  from  his  pen,  besides  the 
Annals  of  the  Reformation^  and  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  He 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  held  many  posts, 
the  last  being  a  lectureship  at  Hackney.  He  died  in  1737,  aged 
ninety-four. 

William  Penn,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  admiral,  was  bom  in 
1 644.  Though  more  distinguished  as  a  colonist  than  as  an  author, 
he  wrote  several  treatises  in  defence  of  Quakerism.  No  Cross  No 
Croton,  The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  A  Brief  Account  of  the  People 
called  QuakerSy  are  among  his  works.     He  died  in  1718. 

EoBEBT  Babclat,  bom  in  1648,  at  Gordonstown  in  Moray, 
followed  his  father.  Colonel  Barclay,  in  joining  the  virtuous  and 
God-fearing  sect,  then  called  Quakers,  but  now  known  as  Friends. 
His  Apology  for  these  persecuted  Christians  is  a  remarkable  theo- 
logical work.     He  died  in  1690. 

Daioel  Defoe,  bom  in  1661,  was  the  son  of  a  London  butcher. 
After  trying  various  occupations, — ^hosier,  tile-maker,  and  woollen- 
merchant — he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  took  up  pen 
on  the  Whig  side.  For  his  political  attacks  he  suffered  the  pil- 
lory, imprisonment,  and  fine.  But  his  greatest  efforts  were  works 
of  fiction,  of  which  Robinson  Crusoe,  published  in  1719,  is  the 
chief.  No  English  writer  has  ever  excelled  him  in  his  power  of 
painting  fictitious  events  in  the  colours  of  trutL  His  simple 
and  natural  style  has  much  to  do  with  this.  2%6  Relation  of 
Mrs,  YeaJCs  Apparition,  prefixed  to  Drelincowrt  on  Decsth,  affords, 
perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  Defoe's  wonderful  power  of  clothing 
fiction  with  the  garb  of  tratL  He  died  in  1731,  leaving  behind 
him  many  debts,  and  a  host  of  works  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  ten  books  and  pamphlets. 
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Matthew  Heney,  bom  in  nintshire  in  1662,  studied  law, 
but  afterwards  became  a  Nonconformist  minister.  '  Chester  and 
Hackney  were  the  scenes  of  his  labour.  His  name  is  now  re- 
membered chiefly  for  that  CommeTitary  on  tlie  Bihle^  which  his 
death  in  1714  prevented  him  from  flnishing. 

BiCHAED  Bentley,  who  was  bom  in  1662  and  died  in  1742, 
became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  that  university.  He  has  been  called  the 
greatest  classical  scholar  England  ever  produced.  Editions  of 
llorace,  Terence^  and  Phcsdrus  are  among  his  principal  works.  He 
also  edited  MUtcm,  but  with  very  small  success. 

Sm  John  Vanbeugh,  bom  about  1666,  was  a  sugar-baker's  son, 
who  produced  architectural  designs,  and  wrote  witty  but  licentious 
comedies.  Under  Queen  Anne  he  was  Clarencieux  King-at-arms ; 
and  under  George  L,  Comptroller  of  the  royal  works.  The  P^-o- 
voked  Wife  is,  perhaps,  his  best  play.  Blenheim  and  Castle 
Howard  were  his  chief  works  as  an  architect.  Vanbmgh  died  in 
1726. 

John  Aebuthnot,  bom  in  Kincardineshire  in  1667,  was  noted 
in  London  as  a  physician,  a  writer,  and  a  wit.  He  wrote,  besides 
several  other  things,  much  of  Martin  Scriblents,  published  in 
Pope's  works — the  History  of  John  Bull  (1712),  which  was  a  fine 
piece  of  ridicule  aimed  at  Marlborough — treatises  on  the  Scolding 
of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Art  of  PoliticaZ  Lying,  The  very  titles 
of  his  works  express  their  himiorous  tone.  He  was  physician  in 
ordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  and  died  in  1735. 

William  Congeeve  was  an  exception  to  the  common  lot  of  his 
dramatic  brethren,  for  he  lived  and  died  in  opulence  and  ease. 
Bom  in  Yorkshire  about  1670,  he  became  at  twenty-two  a  dramatic 
author.  But  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  several  government 
situations,  which,  when  swelled  by  the  emoluments  of  the  secre- 
taiyship  of  Jamaica,  received  in  1715,  were  worth  about  £1200  a 
year.  The  same  calamity  that  darkened  the  old  age  of  Milton, 
fell  on  the  latter  days  of  Congreve  j  but  the  licentious  dramatist 
had  not  the  same  pure,  angeKc  visions,  to  solace  his  hours  of 
blindness,  as  passed  before  tha  mental  eye  of  the  great  Puritan. 
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CoDgreye  wrote  one  tragedy,  The  M(mming  Bride.  His  confedies 
are  steeped  in  vice.  How  much  this  writer  was  idolized  in  his 
own  day,  may  be  judged  from  tlie  strange  honours  paid  by  a 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  his  memory.  Having  caused  images 
of  the  dead  poet  to  be  made,  one  of  ivory  and  one  of  wax,  she 
placed  the  former  daily  at  her  table,  and  caused  the  feet  of  the 
latter  to  be  regularly  blistered  and  rubbed  by  her  doctors,  as  had 
been  done  for  the  gouty  limbs  of  the  dying  man,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  her  household.  Congreve's  life  came  to  a  close  iq 
1729. 

Geobqe  Fabquhab,  bom  in  Londonderry  in  1678,  was  an  actor, 
a  military  officer,  and  a  writer  of  comedies.  His  chief  pla3rs  are 
The  Recruiting  Officer  (1706),  and  The  Beav£  StrcOagem  (1707). 
He  died  in  his  thirtieth  year.  Wycherley,  Vanbrugh,  Congrevi 
and  Farquhar  form  a  group  of  comic  dramatists,  who  reflect  vividl; 
in  their  works  the  glittering  and  wicked  life  which  courtiers  an 
fashionables  lived  during  the  half  centuiy  between  the  Bestoratic^ 
and  the  accession  of  the  Guelphs. 
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SIXTH  ERA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

RlOK  THE  FIBST  FUBUCATIOV  OF  THE  TATLES  IK  1709  AJ).  TO  THE 
FUBUCATIOE  OF  PAMELA  Sf  1740  AJK 


CHAPTER  L 
EEWSPAFEB8  AKD  SEBIALS. 


Parlfamentary  debateai 
Early  reporting. 
The  TimeflL 
High  pressure. 
Addison  and  Steele. 


Reriewa. 
Hagasines. 
EncydopsBdlaa. 
Periodical  writers. 
A  literary  contrast 


^^liiest  newspapers 
Papers  of  the  Civil  War. 
^^ndon  Gazette. 
^ti«  Newsletter. 
^berty  of  the  Press. 

-'^^  Acta  Diuma  of  andent  Rome,  the  Gaeetta  of  Venice,  and  the 
-^jfftche  of  France  contained  the  germs  from  which  grew  the  modem 
^^^W-gpaper  or  journal  SmaU  sheets  or  packets  of  news  began  to 
appear  in  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  when  the 
Aliirty  Years'  War  set  all  Britain  on  the  gui  vive,  one  of  these, 
^^titled  Th€  News  of  the  FreserU  Week,  was  established  in  1622,  to 
^^e  the  latest  particulars  of  the  great  Continental  struggle.  This 
^^y  be  considered  our  first  regular  newspaper.  The  earlier  news- 
P^-ncipblets  had  no  fixed  time  of  publication. 

^e  Civil  War  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament  gave  a 
P^Htical  tone  to  this  infant  journalism.  Each  party  had  seyeral 
^^^Bos ;  and  a  furious  paper  war  kept  pace  with  the  sterner  con- 
^ct  that  convulsed  the  land.  Veiy  curious  and  often  comical  are 
^he  titles  of  these  news-books — ^for  papers  they  can  scarcely  be 
^^^^  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  quarto  pamphlets.  Once, 
twice,  thrice  a  week  there  came  out  a  host  of  bitter  and  malicious 
"^^^h  Doves,  Parliament  Kites,  Secret  Owls;  and  when  the  Weekly 
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Discoverer  saw  the  light,  at  once  there  sprang  np  &  riyal,  The 
Weekly  Discoverer  Stripped  Naked,  Mercurys  of  many  sorts 
abounded  on  both  sides. 

The  reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  his  brother  James  were  firuitfuL 
in  newspapers  of  small  size,  and  generally  of  short  life.     The  fan* 
tastic  foUy  of  the  age  was  often  reflected  in  both  title  and  contents. 
How  we  should  laugh  now  at  the  appearance  of  a  paper  entitled^ 
as  was  one  of  these,  News  from  the  Land  of  Chivalry^  being  th^ 
Pleasant  Und  Delectable  History  and    Wonderful  and  Strange 
Adventures  of  Don  Rugero   de    Strangmento^    Knight    of  th^ 
Squeaking  Fiddlestick,     Macaulay  tells  us  that  the  quantity  o:£ 
matter  contained  in  one  of  these  publications  during  a  whole  yea-ir 
was  not  more  than  is  often  foimd  in  two  numbers  of  the  " Times.*' 
Of  The  London  Gazette^  which  came  out  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, "the  contents  generally  were  a  royal  proclamation,  two  or 
three  Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  promotions,  an- 
accoimt  of  a  skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops  and  the  Janis' 
saries  on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  highwayman,  an  announce- 
ment of  a  grand  cockfight  between  two  persons  of  honour,  and  &13. 
advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed  dog.      The  whol^ 
made  up  two  pages  of  moderate  size." 

At  this  time  the  Newsletter  did  the  work  of  our  daily  paperd. 
News  was  to  be  learned  chiefly  in  the  coflee-houses,  which  were 
thronged  all  day  long  by  the  idle  men,  and  for  some  hours  were 
j&equented  by  even  the  busiest  men,  in  the  capital     The  evening 
before  post-day,  the  correspondents  of  the  country  districts  gathered! 
all  the  scraps  of  intelligence  they  had  collected  in  their  daily 
rambles  into  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  went  down  duly  by  tb^ 
post  to  enlighten  justices  of  peace  in  their  offices,  country  IJectors 
in  their  studies,  village  tradesmen  and  neighbouring  farmers  ixi 
the  sanded  tap-rooms  of  rustic  ale-houses.     When  we  remember 
the  slowness  of  communication  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  i^ 
will  not  seem  wonderful  that  the  coimtry  was  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night behind  the  town  in  the  current  history  of  the  times.    To 
us,  who  have  electric  wires  and  penny  papers,  this  would  seem 
intolerable. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
Ae  growth  of  the  English  newspaper.  To  do  so  would  carry  us 
^  beyond  our  available  space.  The  press,  when  freed  in  1694 
from  restrictions  on  its  liberty,  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 
There  was  something  of  a  check,  when  the  Tory  government  in 
^^2  laid  a  stamp-tax  on  newspapers — a  halfpenny  on  half  a 
sheet,  a  penny  on  a  whole  sheet,  and  a  shilling  on  every  adver- 
tisenient.  But  through  all  checks  its  onward  progress  was  steady 
and  sure. 

7et  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
parliamentary  debates  began  to  be  reported  at  any  length.  Nor 
^^  it  without  a  fierce  struggle  that  the  London  printers  won  this 
.  important  right.  Of  those  who  did  stout  battle  for  the  public  in 
this  contest^  William  WoodfaU  was  most  prominent.  A  meagre 
summary  at  first)  and  some  days  later,  an  elaborate  version  of 
the  speeches,  some  perhaps  written,  but  many  certainly  retouched, 
"7  t)r.  Johnson  or  other  leading  litterateur  of  the  day,  formed  the 
P^Uamentary  debate  as  it  appeared  in  print  before  Woodfall's 
^porting  began.  Having  set  up  the  Diary  in  1789,  this  extra- 
oidinary  man  would  listen  for  many  hours,  from  the  strangers' 
S^Dexy  in  St.  Stephen's,  to  the  progress  of  the  debate,  and  then, 
gouig  to  the  printing  o£&ce,  would  write  off  from  memory  all  that 
^  had  heard.  His  report  sometimes  extended  to  sixteen  columns 
""^^h  not,  of  course,  containing  anything  like  the  matter  of  a 
^^Unn  in  the  "Times"  of  our  day,  but  yet  large  enough  to  make 
^^  feat  a  rare  and  remarkable  instance  of  what  the  educated 
DieiHoiy  can  retain.  This,  however,  was  too  much  for  a  man  to 
^^  for  more  than  a  few  years.  There  are,  indeed,  few  men  who 
^^d  do  it  at  aU.  The  employment  of  several  reporters  to  divide 
^he  labour,  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of  reporting  in  short- 
^^d,  enabled  the  papers  to  furnish  earlier  and  more  accurate 
**^^^<Hmta  of  what  was  done  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

On  the  first  of  January  1788  appeared  the  first  number  of  The 
^^"^  the  new  form  of  the  little  JDaUy  Eegister,  that  had  already 
°^  for  three  years  in  existenca  It  was  a  puny,  meagre  thing, 
^^pared  with  its  gigantic  offspring,  which  is  delivered  damp 
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from  the  press  at  thonsands  of  London  doors  eveiy  moTnin* 
before  early  breakfiEifit-ldme,  and  before  the  sun  has  set  ha 
been  read  over  nearly  all  England.  But  it  grew  and  throve 
and  when  in  1814  the  power  of  steam  was  employed  to  work  th 
press,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  magnificent  success  thi 
giant  sheet  has  since  achieved.  A  newspaper  payings  as  tl 
"  Times  "  does,  between  £40,000  and  £50,000  a  year  for  papei 
duty  alone,  is  indeed  a  wonderful  triumph  of  human  energy,  an 
a  colossal  proof  of  the  reading-power  of  our  age. 

There  is  something  feverish  about  the  rate  at  which  the  drams  c 
the  newspaper  press  revolve  now-a-days.  At  ten  or  eleven  o'doc 
at  night  some  noted  member  of  the  House — a  Gladstone  or 
Palmerston,  a  Derby  or  a  Disraeli — ^gets  upon  his  legs  to  speal 
For  two  hours  he  enchains  the  House  with  his  eloquence,  an^ 
perhaps,  concludes  by  turning  back  on  his  foes  the  weapon  aime 
at  the  very  heart  of  his  party.  At  twelve  or  one,  in  some  biightl 
lighted  room  in  Printing-House  Square,  an  editor  sits  down  t 
his  desk,  with  a  digest  of  this  veiy  speech,  before  him,  to  tear  J 
to  pieces  or  applaud  it  to  the  sMes;  as  it  may  happen  to  chime  o 
dash  with  his  own  opinions  on  the  question  of  debate.  Not  ^ 
away  sit  the  keen-eyed  reporters,  busied  with  their  task  of  traa 
scribing  their  short-hand  notes  for  the  press.  On  for  the  bare  lif<c 
race  all  the  busy  pens.  The  wheels  of  the  brain  are  all  whiniog 
away  at  top  speed  and  highest  pressure.  At  last  artide  and 
reports  are  finished.  Then  arises  the  rattle  of  composing-sticks 
and  type.  The  great  drum  of  Hoe's  machine,  and  its  satellite 
cylinders,  begin  their  swift  rounds;  and  before  eight  o'dock  ta 
the  morning  the  bolt  of  the  Thunderer  has  fallen  on  the  speech- 
maker  or  his  foes,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Journalism  employs  thousands^  of  able  pens  over  all  the  king' 
dom,  and  has  done  much  to  lift  the  literary  profession  fiK)m  th^ 
low  position  in  which  all  but  its  most  prominent  members  W 
during  a  great  part  of  the  last  century.  Let  us  now  turn  to  take 
a  brief  view  of  the  rise  of  those  other  periodicals,  whose  abundance 
and  excellence  form  one  of  the  leadiog  literary  features  of  ^^ 
present  age. 
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Although  Defoe's  BevieWy  began  in  1704,  was,  strictly  speaking, 
first  English  serial,  it  was  not  until  Bichard  Steele  and  Joseph 
Addison  b^an  to  write  the  pleasant  and  eloquent  papers  of  The 
TaUerf  that  the  foundation  of  our  periodical  literature  was  firmly 
^d.  The  Spectator  followed — a  yet  nobler  specimen  of  the  early 
^d  now  old-fjEishioned  serial  Then  came,  at  various  intervals 
^nghout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  with  varying  fortunes, 
TU  Gentleman's  Moffodm,  The  Guardian,  and  The  Bambler,- 
the  last  of  which  was  written  nearly  all  by  Samuel  Johnson ; 
^d  in  Scotland,  The  Mirror  and  The  Lounger,  to  which  Henry 
Mackenzie  was  the  principal  contributor. 

The  older  periodicals,  which  now  lie  upon  our  tables,  date  for 
tte  most  part  from  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  We 
take  the  Reviews  first  for  a  few  words  of  comment  Earliest,  and 
in  fonner  times  most  brilliant  of  these  large  Quarterlys,  was  The 
Minturgh  Review,  whose  Whig  principles  are  symbolized  by  the 
buff  and  blue  of  its  pasteboard  cover.  One  day  in  1802,  Sydney 
Smith,  meeting  Brougham  and  some  other  young  Liberals  at 
Jeflfrey'g  bouse,  which  was  then  a  high  flat  somewhere  in  Buccleuch 
^''ace,  Edinburgh,  proposed  to  start  a  Review.  The  happy  idea 
took  the  fancy  of  all  present;  and  the  first  number  of  the  "Edin- 
Vgh"  soon  appeared.  Its  circulation  reached  in  1813  to  12,000 
®'  13,000  copies.  This  periodical  was  afterwards  enriched  by  the 
stately  and  magnificent  essays  of  the  historian  Macaulay. 

When  the  Tories  saw  the  success  and  felt  the  power  of  the 
"Edinburgh,"  they  in  1809  started  The  Quarterly  Review,  which  has 
®ver  since  been  growing  in  public  favour.  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
tie  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  "Quarterly."  The  Westminster  Review  began  in 
^^24  to  represent  Radical  opinions.  These  serials  and  their 
younger  brethren,  appearing  every  quarter  in  tliick  volumes  at  a 
comparatively  high  price,  contain  articles  on  the  leading  books 
^^  political  questions  of  the  day.  A  great  work  is  often  singly 
'e^iewed;  but  the  usual  plan  adopted  is  to  collect  a  number  of 
'^Ofks  bearing  on  a  topic  of  prominent  interest,  and  upon  these  to 
^outid  an  essay  of  tolerable  lengtL     Recently,  a  lighter  sort  of 
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review  artillery  has  been  brought  into  the  literary  and  polit 
battle-field.  Discarding  the  heavy  gons,  fired  at  long  int«r\' 
as  lumbering  and  comparatively  inefifectiye,  the  writers  of 
SaJbujirday  Review  and  its  tribe  discharge  weekly  volleys  of  sti 
ing  rifle-balls  and  smashing  round-shot  from  their  light  twe 
pounders,  often  with  tremendous  effect  Tht  Athenaswn  stand 
the  head  of  the  weekly  reviews,  which  are  devoted  solely  to  H 
ature,  science,  and  art 

The  Magazine,  which  is  generally  a  monthly  serial,  though  d 
ing  somewhat  in  light  reviewing,  aims  rather  at  the  amusen 
and  instruction  of  its  readers' by  a  dozen  or  so  <^  original  artic 
including  tales,  sketches,  essays,  and  short  poems.  Blachot 
Fraser^  The  New  Monthly^  The  Dvblin  Univerdty,  Bentley,  j 
Tddt  are  the  older  favourites;  but,  within  a  year  or  two,  there 
come  upon  our  tables  a  flood  of  cheaper  periodicals  of  this  cL 
and,  riding  on  the  highest  crest  of  the  wave,  the  rich  maize-colon 
Comhillf  which  numbers  its  readers  by  the  hundred  thousand,  { 
supplies  for  a  solitary  silver  shilling  a  monthly  crop  of  hen 
golden  grain,  reaped  from  the  finest  brain-soils  in  the  land. 

A  class  of  serials,  deserving  a  longer  notice  than  we  can  g 
them  here,  are  the  Encyclopaedias.  Chief  of  these  is  the  JSn 
clopcedia  Britannica,  of  which  the  eighth  edition  has  just  b 
completed,  enriched  with  articles  from  the  first  pens  in  Brits 
The  Edinburgh  Encydopoedioy  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
valuable  for  its  scientific  articles.  Lardnei^s  Cyclopcedia  o 
tains  a  valuable  series  of  histories, — part  of  England  by  Ma 
intosh,  Scotland  by  Scott,  and  Ireland  by  Moore. 

No  men  have  done  more  for  periodical  literature  than  the  Mess 
Chambers  of  EdinburgL  They  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  set 
foot  the  cheapest  form  of  serial  by  the  publication  in  1832 
their  Journal^  which  has  lived  through  a  long  career  of  usefulnc 
and  is  flourishing  still  in  almost  pristine  vigour  amid  a  host 
younger  rivals. 

We  have  in  this  chapter  glanced  along  the  whole  course  of  <■ 
serial  literature  up  to  the  present  day,  because  we  shall  not  hs 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  subject,  and  no  histon* 
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d  En^iah  literature  would  be  complete  without  such  a 
^ew.  Laying  down  the  last  number  of  the  ''  Quarterly  *'  or  the 
"Conhin,"  we  bethink  us  of  the  little  lea^  on  which,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago^  poor  Dick  Steel  <»  and  stately  Mr.  Addison 
wrote  the  first  magazine  and  review  articles,  that  deserve  the  name 
m  Enghsh  literature;  and  are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  vast 
uicrease  of  the  kind.  There  are  many  Addisons  and  very  many 
^teeles  among  the  literary  men  of  our  day;  but  so  great  is  the 
^pply  of  healthy,  graceful  English  writing,  and  so  much  have 
natters  altered  in  the  way  of  remunerating  literary  men,  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  are  not 
^hsm  by  Lord  Palmerston  from  among  the  contributors  to  Black- 
^"ood  or  All  the  Tear  Bound.  Then,  there  is  the  pleasant  thought 
^  compensate  for  this  want  of  fame  and  of  political  promotion, 
^t  every  man  of  letters,  who  can  use  his  pen  well,  and  can  sit 
steadily  at  his  desk  for  some  hours  a  day,  is  sure  of  earning  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  and  holding  a  respectable  place  in  society. 
In  Queen  Anne's  day,  it  was  Addison  and  Steele,  Pope  and  Swift, 
And  a  few  more,  who  got  all  the  fame  and  the  guineas,  who  drank 
their  wine,  and  spent  their  afternoons  in  the  saloons  of  the  great ; 
^bile  the  great  majority  of  authors  starved  and  shivered  in  garrets, 
^  pawned  their  clothes  for  the  food  their  pens  could  not  wia  In 
Victoria's  reign  there  are  few  political  prizes,  but  there  is  wide- 
Bpteed  comfort;  and  the  man  qualified  to  live  by  pen- work,  is 
BQie  of  finding  that  work  to  do,  if  to  his  ability  he  but  adds  the 
^-important  qualities  of  industry  and  common  sense. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Bom  1672  A.D Died  1719  AJ). 
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When  Joseph  Addison  was  bom  in  1672,  his  father  was  rector 
of  Milston,  near  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire.  He  received  the  best 
part  of  his  education  at  the  Charter-house  in  London,  a  school 
which  has  sent  forth  many  of  our  first  wits  and  literary  niea  It 
was  there  that  he  ihet  Dick  Steele,  a  good-hearted,  mischief-lov- 
ing Irish  boy;  and  the  juvenile  friendship,  cemented  no  doubt  by 
numerous  tart  transactions  and  much  illegal  Latin-verse  making 
was  renewed  at  college  and  in  later  life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Addison  left  school  for  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  two  years  later 
he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Magdalen,  where  his  Latm  poems 
won  for  him  considerable  renown. 

His  first  flight  in  English  verse  was  an  Address  to  Drpd^n 
(1694),  by  which  he  gained  the  great  man's  friendship, — ^no  slight 
matter  to  a  newly  fledged  poet,  whose  face  was  hardly  knovm  in 
the  coflee-house&  Dryden  admitted  his  Transl<Uion  of  pari  (f 
tlie  Fourth  Georgic  into  a  book  of  Miscellaniea  Other  poem* 
followed  from  the  same  pen.  Some  verses  in  honour  of  the  Kio^ 
though  poor  enough,  won  the  favour  of  Lord  Somers,  throng 
whom  they  reached  the  royal  hand;  and  the  fortunate  vriter 

received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  that  he  might  cultivate 

1699     his  classic  tastes  by  travel  on  the  Continent     So,  vvitba 

A.D.      full  purse  and  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  d^* 

scholar  of  his  day  in  England,  Addison  set  out  upon  the 
grand  tour.  From  Italy  he  wrote  a  poetical  Letter  to  Lord  IlSfi^ 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  finest  of  his  works  in  English  versa 
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King  William's  death,  however,  stopping  his  pension,  cut  short 
^is  travelled  ease;  and  home  he  came,  a  poor  yet  cheerful  scholar, 
to  wait  quietly  for  fortune  in  a  shabby  lodging  up  two  pair  of 
staiiB  in  the  Haymarket  While  he  lay  thus  under  eclipse,  the 
§^t  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought;  and  being  employed  by 
Treasurer  Qodolphin  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  event,  his 
performance  of  the  task  gave  such  satisfaction  to  the  Ministry, 
^^t  he  was  soon  made  Commissioner  of  Appeals.  The  lucky 
poem,  known  as  Th^  Campaign^  chanted  loudly  the  praises  of 
Marlborough,  who  is  compared,  in  a  passage  that  took  the  whole 
town  by  storm,  to  an  angel  guiding  the  whirlwind.  Mr.  Com- 
Diisaioner  Addison  changed  by-and-by  into  Mr.  Under-Secretary 
^f  State;  Mr.  Under-Secretary,  into  the  Secretary  for  Ireland;  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  into  one  of  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries 
of  State  (1717),  the  last  being  the  greatest  eminence  reached  by 
4ddison  in  that  most  slippery  profession  of  politica 

To  mount  so  many  roimds  of  the  ladder  took  him  a  full  dozen  of 
yeaig,  during  which  his  pen  had  been  doing  its  finest  work. 
Though  he  made  his  literary  debut  as  a  poet,  he  achieved  his 
%be8t  fame  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  art- 
^^  prose  that  adorns  our  literature. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  his  old  school-fellow,  Steele,  started  a  tri- 
weekly sheet  called  The  Toiler^  which  for  a  penny  gave  a  short 
^le  and  some  scraps  of  news.     Addison,  who  was  then  in  Ire- 
land, wrote  occasionaUy  for  this  leaf    But  when  the  "  Tatler,"  after 
S^g  for  nearly  two  years,  gave  place   to  the   more 
Vinous  daily  sheet,  called  The  Spectator^  Addison  became     1711 
a  constant  contributor,  and  by  his  prose  papers  exalted  the      a.d. 
P^odical  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  English  classics. 
There,  on  the  tray  beside  the  delicate  porcelain  cups,  from  which 
'^ty  and  beau  sipped  their  fragrant  chocolate  or  tea  by  the 
^ilette-table  in  the  late  nponday,  lay  the  welcome  little  sheet  of 
^P^iUing  wit  or  elegant  criticism,  giving  a  new  zest  to  the  morning 
^^  and  suggesting  firesh  topics  for  the  afternoon  chat  in  the  toy- 
^^  or  on  the  MalL     Addison's  papers  were  marked  with  one  of 
^e  four  letters,  C.  L.  I.  O. — taken  either  from  the  Muse's  name^ 
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or  from  the  initial  letters  of  Chelsea,  London,  Islington,  and  the 
Office,  places  where  the  papers  were  probably  written.  The  Eaayi 
on  MiUoriy  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  the  account  of  Sir  Eo^  de 
Coverlets  Vidt  to  London,  may  be  taken  as  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  what  Addison's  graceful  pen  could  do.  The  **  Spectator" 
lasted  for  635  numbers,  continuing  to  appear,  with  one  break  of 
eighteen  months  during  which  Tlie  Guardian  ran  its  course,  until 
the  end  of  1714.  The  first  sketch  of  Sir  Boger  we  owe  to  the  pen 
of  Steele;  but  it  was  a  character  such  as  the  gentle  Addison  loved, 
and  Addison  is  certainly  the  painter,  in  full  length,  of  the  good 
old  bachelor  baronet,  full  of  whims  and  oddities,  simple  as  a  cliild 
and  gentle  as  a  woman,  who  lives  in  our  hearts  among  the  most 
prized  of  the  friends  we  make  in  books,  and  whom  we  alirays 
honour  as  a  true  gentleman,  though  we  sometimes  steal  a  good- 
natured  laugh  at  his  rustic  softness. 

Since  Addison's  return  from  Italy,  four  acts  of  a  Boman  drama 
had  been  lying  in  his  desk.  Profiting  by  the  temporary  stoppage 
of  the  '*  Spectator,"  upon  the  completion  of  the  seventh  volume  in 
1712,  he  set  to  work  upon  the  unfinished  play,  and  soon  gave  Coto 

to  the  stage.    It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Drtny 

1713     Lane  in  April  1713,  to  a  house  crammed  from  pit  to  ceiling 

A.IX      with  all  the  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  capital    We, 

who  live  in  days  when  Eean  writes  himself  F.S.A,  and 
every  buckle  and  shoe-tie  of  the  wardrobe,  in  our  better  theatres 
at  least,  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  men  deeply  skilled  in  all  tii0 
fashions  of  antiquity,  smile  at  the  incongruity  of  Oato  in  a  flowered 
dressing-gown  and  a  black  wig  that  cost  fifty  guineas;  and  the 
brocaded  Marcia  in  that  famous  hoop  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  which 
has  revived  in  the  crinoline  of  Victoria's  gentle  reigiL    But  Gato, 
thus  attired,  was  not  laughed  At;  for  it  was  the  theatrical  fadiion 
of  the  day  to  dress  all  characters  in  wig  and  hoop,  exactdy  like 
those  worn  by  the  people  of  quality,  who  took  snuff  or  flirted  the 
fan  in  the  resplendent  box-row.     A  similar  anachronism  was  com- 
mitted by  the  old  Norman  romancers,  who  tuiiied  every  hero— no 
matter  whether  he  was  Abraham  or  Alexander — into  a  steel-dad 
knight  of  the  Middle  Ages.     *'  Cato"  was  a  great  succesa.    All 
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Addison's  friends  were  in  ecstasies  of  delight;  and  even  tlie  Tories 
allowed  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  too  pure  and  elevated  genius 
to  be  znix€d  up  with  common  political  quarrels.  People  stood 
knocking  at  the  theatre  doors  at  noon,  and  for  more  than  a  month 
the  play  was  performed  every  night  Time  has  greatly  abated  the 
reputation  of  this  drama.  Like  Addison's  own  nature,  it  is  calm 
and  cold;  undeniably  excellent  as  a  piece  of  literary  sculpture,  full 
of  fine  declamation  and  well-chiselled  dialogue,  but  falling  far 
below  the  natural  greatness  of  *' Macbeth"  or  ''Julius  Caesar." 
We  remember  Addison  chiefly  as  the  kindly  genius  who  wrote  the 
most  charming  papers  of  the  '^  Spectator;"  his  own  generation 
idolized  him  as  the  author  of  ^'  Cato." 

Almost  a  year  before  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  he 
married  the  Countess-Dowager  of  Warwick,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Holland  House.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one  between  the 
cold  and  polished  scholar,  and  the  gorgeous,  daahiTig  woman  of  rank, 
who  probably  never  found  out  how  sweet  and  pure  a  spirit  burned 
beneath  the  ice  of  her  husband's  outward  manner.  The  quiet, 
lonely  man,  loved  to  escape  from  the  gilded  saloons  of  Holland 
House  into  the  dty,  where  he  wandereds^tiurough  the  clubs,  or 
sat  with  some  old  friend  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  And  here  it 
must  be  said — ^gladly  would  we  avoid  it  if  we  could — ^that  the  great 
Joseph  Addison  was  often  in  his  lifetime  the  worse  for  wine. 
The  same  hand  that  wrote  '^  Mirza,"  and  won  for  the  "  Spectator" 
its  honoured  place  on  English  book-shelves,  is  found  writing  glee- 
fully to  a  friend  at  Hamburg  about  the  choice  old  hock  that  had 
set  it  shaking.  Let  us  be  gentle  in  our  blame,  for  it  was  the  vice 
of  the  age.  The  pity  is,  that  so  fair  a  reputation  should  suffer 
from  this  sorry  stain. 

Addison's  power  lay  in  his  pen ;  as  a  public  speaker  he  broke 
down  completely.  This  defect,  coupled  with  the  decay  of  his 
health,  induced  him  to  retire  from  office  with  a  pension  of  £1500 
a  year.  Asthma  rapidly  weakened  him;  symptoms  of  dropsy 
appeared;  and  he  soon  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  "  See,"  said  he 
to  his  son-in-law,  "how  a  Christian  can  die!"  And  then  this 
gentle  spirit,  that,  amid  many  faults  and  weaknesses,  had  ever 
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cherished  a  deep,  reverential  gratitude  to  God,  passed  at  forty- 
eight  from  this  troubled  life,  let  us  humbly  trust,  to  that 
golden  city  of  everlasting  peace,  which  needs  no  sun  to 
light  it^  for  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereo£ 
No  better  dose  for  this  slight  sketch  could  be  found  than  the 
charming  picture  of  Addison  in  his  prime,  which  we  owe  to 
Thackeray's  brilliant  pea* 

'*  Addison  wrote  his  papers  as  gaily  as  if  he  was  going  out  for  a 
holiday.  When  Steele's  '  Tatler'  first  began  his  prattle,  Addison, 
then  in  Ireland,  caught  at  his  friend's  notion,  poured  in  paper  after 
paper,  and  contributed  the  stores  of  his  mind,  the  sweet  fruits 
of  his  reading,  the  delightful  gleanings  of  his  daily  observation, 
with  a  wonderful  profusion,  and,  as  it  seemed,  an  almost  endless 
fecundity.  He  was  six-and-thirty  years  old :  full  and  ripe.  He 
had  not  worked  crop  after  crop  from  his  brain,  manuring  hastily, 
subsoiling  indifferently,  cutting  and  sowing  and  cutting  again, 
like  other  luckless  cultivators  of  letters.  He  had  not  done  much 
as  yet;  a  few  Latin  poems — graceful  prolusions;  a  polite  book  of 
travels;  a  dissertation  on  medals,  not  veiy  deep;  four  acts  of  a 
tragedy,  a  great  classical  exercise ;  and  the  '  Campaign,'  a  laig^ 
prize  poem  that  won  an  enormous  prize.  But  with  his  friend's 
discovery  of  the  *Tatler,'  Addison's  calling  was  found,  and  the  most 
delightful  talker  in  the  world  began  to  speak.  ....  His  writings 
do  not  show  insight  into  or  reverence  for  the  love  of  women, 
which  I  take  to  be,  one  the  consequence  of  the  other.  He  walks 
about  the  world  watching  their  pretty  humours,  fashions,  follies, 
flirtations,  rivalries;  and  noting  them  with  the  most  chaiming 
archness.  He  sees  them  in  public,  in  the  theatre,  or  the  assmnUy) 
or  the  puppet-show;  or  at  the  toy-shop,  higgling  for  gloves  and 
lace;  or  at  the  auction,  battling  together  over  a  blue  porcelaii^ 
dragon,  or  a  darling  monster  in  japan;  or  at  church,  eyeing  the 
width  of  their  rivals'  hoops,  or  the  breadth  of  their  laces^  as  tb^ 
sweep  down  the  aisles.  Or  he  looks  out  of  his  window  at  tbe 
Qarter  in  St.  James's  Street,  at  Ardelia's  coach,  as  she  biases  to 
the  drawing-room  with  her  coronet  and  six  footmen;  and  remeiD' 

*  See  English  Hnmoristi  of  the  Eighteenth  Centniy,  Lecture  U. 
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;  that  her  father  was  a  Turkey  merchant  in  the  city,  calcu- 
bow  many  sponges  went  to  purchase  her  ear-rings,  and  how 
drams  of  figs  to  bmld  her  coach  box;  or  he  demurely 
es  behind  a  tree  in  Spring  Garden  as  Saccharissa  (whom  he 
I  under  her  mask)  trips  out  of  her  chair  to  the  alley  where 
)pling  is  waiting." 

SKETCH  OF  WILL  WIMBLE. 
(SPEOTATOB,  NO.  108.) 

▼as  yesterday  xnoming  walking  with  Sir  Roger  before  his  house,  a 
'  fellow  brought  him  a  huge  fish,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr.  William 
i  had  caught  that  yery  morning ;  and  that  he  presented  it  with  his  service 

and  intended  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered 
,  which  my  friend  read  to  me  as  soon  as  the  messenger  left  him. 

iROGEB, 

*'  I  desire  yon  to  accept  of  a  jack,  which  is  the  best  I  have  caught 

ison.    I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with  you  a  week,  and  see  how  the  perch 

the  Black  river.    I  observed  with  some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you 

be  bowling-green,  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it ;  I  will  bring  half 

1  with  me  that  I  twisted  last  week,  which  I  hope  will  serve  you  all  the 

ou  are  in  the  country.     I  have  not  been  out  of  the  saddle  for  six  days 

St,  having  been  at  Eton  with  Sir  John's  eldest  son.    He  takes  to  his 

g  hugely. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

*'  Will  Wimble." 

I  extraordinary  letter,  and  message  that  accompanied  it,  made  me  very 
)  to  know  the  character  and  quality  of  the  gentleman  who  sent  them ; 
I  found  to  be  as  follow : — Will  Wimble  is  younger  brother  to  a  baronet, 
Bcended  of  the  ancient  &mily  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now  between  forty 
ty;  but  being  bred  to  no  business  and  bom  to  no  estate,  he  generally  lives 
is  eldest  brother  as  superintendent  of  his  game.  He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs 
than  any  man  in  the  country,  and  is  very  famous  for  finding  out  a  hare, 
extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  little  handicrafts  of  an  idle  man.  He 
a  May-fly  to  a  miracle ;  and  furnishes  the  whole  country  with  angle-rods, 
is  a  good-natured,  officious  fellow,  and  very  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
nily,  he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  house,  and  keeps  up  a  good  corre- 
mce  among  all  the  gentlemen  about  him.  He  carries  a  tulip  root  in  his 
'>  from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  couple  of  friends, 
ive  perhaps  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  country.  These  gentleman-lika 
Sutures  and  obliging  little  humours  make  Will  the  darling  of  the  country.. 
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Although  Newton's  flame  does  not  rest  upon  his  contril 
to  English  literature,  we  need  make  no  apology  for  pre^ 
here  a  brief  view  of  the  life  and  works  of  that  Englishms 
wrote  the  Frindpiaj  and  won  for  his  native  land  the  £i 
having  given  birth  to  the  greatest  natural  philosopher  the 
has  ever  seen. 

The  hamlet  of  Woolsthorpe,' eight  miles  south  of  Grant! 
Lincolnshire,  was  the  birth-place  of  Isaac  Newton,  His 
farmed  a  small  estate.  During  his  school-life  at  Grantha 
elsewhere,  a  remarkable  taste  for  mechanics  led  him  to  sp< 
leisure  in  the  construction  of  such  things  as  model  wind-mi 
water-clocks;  but  his  progress  in  his  studies  was  veiy  slo^ 
a  strange  accident  produced  a  change.  The  boy  above  hii 
him  a  heavy  kick  in  the  stomach  one  day;  and  this  so  rous 
energies  of  young  Isaac,  that  he  worked  industriously  until 
above  his  injurer.  He  then  continued  his  successful  care( 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
ultimate^  a  Fellow,  and  in  1669  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as 
sian  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Here  were  performed  most  o 
splendid  optical  experiments  which  placed  the  science  of  I 
new  foundations.  Here  and  at  Woolsthorpe,  where  he  son 
spent  a  while,  he  busied  himself  with  those  sublime  in' 
tions,  resulting  in  his  discoveiy  of  that  grand  law  of  m 
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gravitation  wliich  the  stars  obey,  as  they  wheel  in  huge  ellipses 
I'ound  a  central  sttn^  and  which  at  the  same  time  guides  the  fall 
of  the  tiniest  leaflet  that  flutters  dead  to  the  earth  in  the  silence 
of  an  autumn  wood. 

In  1672  Newton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
whidi  was  then  an  infant  association,  only  twelve  years  old. 
Through  the  studious  years  that  followed,  his  great  work — a  Latin 
treatise  entitled  in  full,  FhUosophioB  NtUuralis  PrincipiO'  Maihe- 
""^m — ^was  slowly  but  steadily  growing  to  complete- 
ness. It  was  published  in  1687,  at  the  expense  of  the  1687 
^nembers  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  were  justly  proud  of  a.d. 
the  distinguished  author.  •  In  the  following  year  the 
UniTersity  of  Cambridge  returned  him  as  one  of  the  members 
^Ho  represented  her  in  Parliament — an  honour  which  he  enjoyed 
more  than  once.  But  through  all  these  years  of  honour  and 
success  he  remained  a  comparatively  poor  man,  until  in  1695  he 
received  his  appointment  as  Warden  of  the  Mint,  a  post  worth 
about  £600  a  year.  This  he  held  for  four  years,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  be  Master,  with  a  salary  of  more  than  double  what 
^e  had  been  receiving  as  Warden. 

In  1692  occurred  that  distressing  accident  which  some  believe 

^  We  shaken  his  great  mind  for  a  time.   The  commonly  received 

story— and  a  pretty  one  it  is,  often  quoted  to  show  how  a  gentle 

Patience  adorned  the  character  of  this  great  philosopher — runs 

thus :  One  winter  morning,  having  shut  his  pet  dog  Diamond  in 

"is  study,  he  came  back  from  early  chapel  to  find  all  his  manu- 

*^pt8  upon  the  theory  of  colours,  notes  upon  the  experiments 

^f  twenty  busy  years,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  tinder.     The  dog  had 

locked  down  a  lighted  candle  and  set  the  papers  in  a  blaze. 

*Ah  I  Diamond,  Diamond,  little  do  you  know  the  miscliief  you 

lave  done,"  was  the  only  rebuke  the  dog  received — though,  as  a 

Umbridge  student  writing  in  his  diary  at  that  very  time  tells  us, 

"Every  one  thought  that  Newton  would  have  run  mad." 

High  honours  crowned  the  later  life  of  the  philosopher;  of 
hese  the  chief  were  his  election  in  1703  as  President  of  the  Royal 
luciety,  an  office  conferred  on  him  every  succeeding  year  until  his 
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death;  and  his  knighthood  in  1705,  under  the  royal  hand  of  g0€=>4 
Queen  Anne.  His  long  life,  more  firoitfo],  perhaps,  in  great  wc^n 
d^s  of  scientific  discovery  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  ancien 
or  modem  times,  came  to  a  close  at  Kensington  in  1727,  when  tli€ 
old  man  bad  passed  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

From  the  long  list  of  Newton's  works,  the  principal  of  whicL 
were  written  in  Latin,  some  English  publications  may  be  selected 
The  first  edition  of  his  Optics  (170-4)  appeared  in  his  own  tongue. 
A  work  entitled.  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  Amended^ 
was  printed  after  the  author's  deatL     And,  more  interesting  than 
either,  both  as  affording  a  fftvourable  specimen  of  Newton's  literary 
power,  and  a  proof  how  deeply  this  great  interpreter  of  nature's 
laws  was  fascinated  by  the  shadowy  mysteries  of  prophecy,  is 
the  theological  treatise,  styled  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St,  John,  which  his  executors  pub- 
lished in  1733.     ■ 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  PROPHECY. 

For  understandiiig  the  prophecies,  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint  oa^ 
selves  with  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets.  This  language  is  taken  from 
the  analogy  between  the  world  natural  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  considered  tf 
a  world  politic. 

Accordingly,  the  whole  world  natural,  consisting  of  heaven  and  earth,  sigoifi^ 
the  whole  world  politic,  consisting  of  thrones  and  people;  or  so  much  of  it  tf^ 
considered  in  the  prophecy.  And  the  things  in  that  world  signify  the  analogous 
things  in  this.  For  the  heavens,  and  the  things  therein,  signify  thrones  tf^ 
dignities,  and  those  who  enjoy  them ;  and  the  earth,  with  the  things  thereooi 
the  inferior  people ;  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  called  Hades  <n:  Hell)  the 
lowest  or  most  miserable  part  of  them.  Whence,  ascending  towards  heaven,  awl 
descending  to  the  earth,  are  put  for  rising  and  fisJling  in  power  and  honour  i 
rising  out  of  the  earth  or  waters,  and  fiaJling  into  them,  for  the  rising  up  toaBX 
dignity  or  dominion,  out  of  the  inferior  state  of  the  people,  or  falling  down  ftffl^ 
the  same  into  that  inferior  state ;  descending  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  eBrtb> 
for  descending  to  a  very  low  and  unhappy  state ;  speaking  with  a  £unt  voiooo**' 
of  the  dust,  for  being  in  a  weak  and  low  condition ;  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  for  translation  from  one  office,  dignity,  or  dominion  to  another  ;|{i^ 
earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth,  for  the  shaking  of  dominio^* 
BO  as  to  distract  or  oyerthrow  them ;  the  creating  a  new  heaven  and  earth,  v^ 
the  passing  away  of  an  old  one,  or  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  for  to' 
rise  and  reign  of  the  body  politic  signified  thereby. 
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ison  returned  from  the  Continent  with  a  head  much 
shed  with  classic  thoughts  and  elegant  scholarship  than 
rse  with  guineas,  foremost  among  the  few  faces  that 
aemselves  at  the  door  of  his  dingy  lodging^in  the  Hay- 
the  round  good-humoured  countenance  of  an  old  school-* 
college  friend,  formerly  Dicky  Steele  of  the  Charter- 
Qow  rollicking  Captain  Eichard  Steele  of  Lucas's  Fusi- 

two  names — Addison  and  Steele — are  inseparably 
ther,  from  the  partnership  of  the  two  men  in  those 
assays  out  of  which  have  grown  our  Blackwoods  and 
7«,  our  Edinhurgha  and  our  Quarterlys, 
le  son  of  a  man  who  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
en  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  bom  about  1675  in 
)uring  his  school-days  at  the  Charter-house  in  London, 
admiring  junior  of  Addison,  whom  he  afterwards  joined 
being  entered  at  Merton  College  in  1692.  Leaving 
aout  a  degree,  he  enlisted,  much  against  the  wishes  of 
ds,  as  a  private  in  the  Horse  Guards,  dazzled  by  the 
»f  the  richly  laced  scarlet  coats  and  the  white  waving 
hat  gallant  corps.  This  rash  step  cost  him  a  fortune  j 
ly  Irish  relative,  indignant  at  the  news,  cut  the  name 
ess  fellow  out  of  his  wilL     But  his  agreeable  manners, 

open  joviulty,  won  him  many  friends.     Ormond,  in 
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whose  troop  he  rode,  obtained  a  cometcy  for  him;  he  became 
secretary  to  Colonel  Lord  Cutts;  and  ultimately  was  made  a 
captain  in  Lucas's  Fusiliers. 

During  the  wild  life  he  spent  about  town  with  his  brother 
ofiOicers,  stung  sometimes  by  his  upbraiding  conscience,  he  wrote  and 
published  a  devotional  work,  called  The  Christian  Hero,  by  which 
he  intended  to  correct  his  errors  and  force  himself  to  pull  up  in 
time.  But  his  only  reward  was  the  laughter  of  the  town;  for  the 
idea  of  a  fast-living  soldier,  who  could  never  resist  the  attractions 
of  the  Kose  Tavern  or  the  delight  of  beating  the  watch  at  mid- 
night, appearing  in  print  as  a  religious  character,  seemed  to  hsve 
in  it  something  irresistibly  comic.  Yet  for  the  time  Steele  was 
sincere  in  his  intentions  of  reform.  He  soon,  however,  appeared 
as  an  author  in  a  different  line.  Three  comedies  firom  his  pen— 
The  Funeral,  The  Tender  Husband,  and  The  Lying  Lover — ^were 
performed  in  1 702,  and  the  two  following  years.  The  sober  tone 
of  the  last  having  drawn  down  a  storm  of  hisses  from  the  audi- 
ence, Steele  in  disgust  withdrew  from  dramatic  authorship.  A 
greater  task  than  the  writing  of  second-rate  plays  was  in  store  for 
his  genial  pen. 

Between  the  failure  of  the  "Lying  Lover"  and  the  first  issue  of 
the  "  Tatler,"  Steele  married  his  second  wife,  Prue,  Miss 
1707  Scurlock  of  Caermarthenshire,  who,  by  preserving  some 
A.D.  •  four  hundred  letters  from  her  husband,  written  chieflj  ^ 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  has  enabled  us  to  form  tmer 
ideas  of  the  man  Dick  Steele  than  we  could  get  from  any  other 
source.  There  we  have  displayed  the  inner  life  of  the  improvident 
rake,  whose  dissipation  does  not  sour  the  sweetness  of  his  nstnrC) 
who  is  often  detained  from  home  by  some  mythical  business,  t^^ 
softens  his  announcement  of  delay  by  a  little  present  to  his  info  ^ 
tea  or  walnuts,  or  a  guinea  or  two,  when  his  purse  is  not  in  it> 
normal  condition  of  emptiness.  He  held  at  this  time  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gazetteer,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  post  o» 
Commissioner  of  Stamps.  The  former  office,  by  giving  him  «■ 
early  command  of  foreign  news,  enabled  him  to  commence  thepo^ 
lication  of  the  "Tatler"  in  1709. 
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The  12th  of  April  in  that  year  marks  the  opening  of  a  great  era 
in  Engljah  literattire,— the  birth  of  the  first  English 
P^odical  worthy  of  the  nama  Three  times  a  week,  on  1709 
^e  post-days,  this  peniF^  sheet  came  out,  and  was  a.d. 
scattered  through  town  and  coontry.  After  a  while  Addi- 
son leQt  his  aid  to  his  old  school-fellow,  and,  when  The  Toiler  had 
told  his  tale  to  a  second  New  Year,  after  a  short  silence  of  two 
nonths,  the  greater  Spectator  arose  to  fill  the  vacant  space.  Here 
t  was  that  Addison's  genius  shone  in  its  fullest  lustre;  and, 
hoQgh  Steele's  good-natured  wit  welled  out' as  fresh  and  natural 
«  ever  in  the  papers  of  the  "  Spectator,"  he  suffers  somewhat  by 
•ontrast  with  his  greater  friend.  Among  other  gems  of  this 
^vonrite  classic,  we  owe  to  Steele's  pen  the  first  sketch  of  the 
Qembers  who  composed  the  Spectator  Club.  Addison  has  made 
^ir  Roger  aU  his  own,  yet  Steele  certainly  first  placed  the  por- 
^t  upon  canvas. 

We  have  already  called  Steele's  wit  fresh  and  natural.  It 
^e  with  no  stinted  flow.  He  wrote  as  he  lived,  freely  and 
^lessly,  scattering  the  coinage  of  his  brain,  as  he  did  his  guineas, 
^th  an  unsparing  hand.  All  who  read  his  papers,  or  his  letters 
to  Prae,  cannot  help  seeing  the  good  heart  of  the  rattle-brain  shin- 
^  out  in  every  line.  We  can  forgive,  or  at  least  forget,  his  tip- 
P^  in  taverns  and  his  unthinking  extravagance,  bad  as  these 
^ere,  in  consideration  of  the  loving  touch  with  which  he  handles 
^6  foibles  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  mirth  without  bitterness 
^^  flows  from  his  gentle  pen. 

Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  "Spectator"  The 
^rdian  appeared,  Steele  and  Addison  being  still  the  chief  con- 
^^tors.  Steele's  entry  upon  parliamentary  life,  as  member  for 
^tiockbridge,  relaxed  his  efforts  as  an  essayist.  Though  he  was 
^terwards  concerned  in  other  periodicals, — the  Englishman^  the 

^^(fdeTy  &a, — neither  his  purse  nor  his  reputation  won  mi^ch  by 

them. 

It  was  a  stirring  time  in  politics,  and  Steele  was  not  the  man 
^  he  behindhand  in  the  fray.  His  pamphlet,  The  Crisisy  raised 
^^  great  a  storm  against  him  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  House 
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of  Commons  for  liBeL    The  death  of  Qneen  Ann^  however, 
duced  a  change.    Under  the  new  dynasty  Dick  became  Sir  Biduurd 
Steele,  Governor  of  the  royal  Comedians,  Suiveyor  of  the  loyaZ 
stables  at  Hampton  Courts  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire.     In  the  House  he  spoke  often  and  well;  at 
home  in  Bloomsbury  or  elsewhere  he  wrote  spicy  artidee^  gave 
splendid  dinners, — of  course  running  up  heavy  bills,  which  he 
always  meant  to  pay,  but  somehow  never  did.    Addison,  who  lud 
lent  his  easy-going  friend  £1000,  had  to  pay  himself  by  seDii^ 
Steele's  countiy-house  at  Hampton,  furniture  and  all,  patting  Ids 
own  money  in  his  pocket,  and  handing  the  balance  to  poor  Bid) 
who,  no  doubt,  was  very  glad  to  get  a  little  ready  cash  fortbe 
duns  that  knocked  daily  at  the  door.     Steele's  very  sucoenfol 
comedy.  The  Conscious  Lovers^  acted  at  Dmry  Lane  in  1722, 
brought  him  a  large  sum;  but  even  that  could  do  little  to  nfiift 
the  millstone  of  debt  hanging  round  the  unfortunate  author^i 
neck.     His  difficulties  increased.     Paralysis  struck  the  haggttd, 
anxious  spendthnft     Giving  up  all  he  had  to  his  crediton^hB 
hid  himself  at  Llangunnor  in  Wales,  where  he  still  had  a  shdta 
from  the  storm  that  his  own  improvidence  had  raised.    Then^ 
forgotten  except  by  angry  shopkeepers  whom  he  could 
1729     not  pay,  poor  Steele  breathed  his  last  in  1729.    Bis 
A.D.       dying  years  were  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his  credi* 
tors. — Let  us  learn  the  lesson  of  his  life,  grieving  that  Ihe 
affectionate  soul,  who  loved  to  make  all  around  him  happy,  should, 
through  his  own  easy  negligence,  have  suffered  so  bitter  pangs  a^ 
the  last. 

ORIGINAL  SKETCH  OF  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET. 
(SPEOTATOB,  HO.  2.) 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  of  an  andent  dttnen^ 
a  baronet,  his  name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  His  great-grand&thor  was  inTcnftcr 
of  that  famous  country-dance  which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know  tiiaft 
shire  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Soger.  He  is  • 
gentleman  that  is  yery  singular  in  his  behavioar ;  but  his  siDgQlarities  pmoea^ 
from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the  world  only  M  hi 
thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong.   However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemiVv 
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^r  be  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy ;  and  his  being  unoonfined  to  modes 

aad  forms  makes  him  bat  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige 

lU  who  knov  him.    When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho  Square.    It  is  said  he 

keeps  hunself  a  bachelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful 

^ow  of  the  next  county  to  him.    Before  this  disappointment.  Sir  Eoger  was 

what  you  call  a  fine  gentleman, — ^had  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester  and 

Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  and  kicked 

»    •  boUy  Dawson  in  a  public  cofiee-house  for  calling  him  youngster.    But,  beii^  ill- 

iised  by  the  above-mentioned  widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  year  and  a  half; 

and  though,  his  temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew 

(suieless  of  himself,  and  never  dressed  afterward.    He  continues  to  wear  a  coat 

ted  doublet  of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time  of  his  repulse,  which, 

in  his  merry  humours,  he  tells  us  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first 

Wore  it.    He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty ;  keeps  a  good 

liouse  both  in  town  and  country ;  a  great  lover  of  mankind ;  but  there  is  such  a 

inirthfiil  cast  in  his  behaviour,  that  he  is  rather  beloved  than  esteemed.    His 

tenants  grow  rich,  his  servants  look  satisfied,  all  the  young  women  profess  love 

to  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company.    When  he  comes  into  a 

bouse  he  calls  the  servants  by  their  names,  and  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a 

visit.    I  must  not  omit,  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  justice  of  the  quorum ;  that  he  fills 

the  chair  at  a  quarter-session  with  great  abilities,  and  three  months  ago  gained 

universal  applause  by  explaining  a  passage  in  the  game  Act. 


as>  18 
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pBmcE  of  the  Artificial  school  of  English  poetry  stands  ^ 
Eoman  Catholic  poet,  Alexander  Pope,  whose  brilliant  and  versa- 
tile powers  were  best  displayed  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  mi  I^ 
JDunciad. 

Pope's  father  was  a  well-to-do  linen-draper  in  the  Strand,  who 
gave  up  business  in  disgust  at  the  shadow  which  the  Bevoltition 
had  flung  upon  his  Church,  and,  retiring  to  Binfleld,  on  the  skiits 
of  Windsor  Forest,  locked  up  his  fortune  of  £20,000  in  a  box, 
from  which  he  took  the  needful  guineas  as  often  as  his  purse  nn 
low.     Banks  were  then  in  their  infancy ;  and  the  seizure  which 
Charles  IL  had  made  of  the  public  funds  was  too  fresh  in  remem- 
brance to  make  a  govemment  investment  seem  Baf&  His 
1 688     delicate  boy,  Alexander,  bom  in  1688,  passed  under  some 
A.D.       priestly  tutors,  but  never  enjoyed   a   college  trainings 
Before  he  was  twelve  the  little  invalid  wrote  an  Ode  to 
Solitude,  marked  with  a  thoughtfulness  beyond  his  years ;  and 
after  loitering  for  four  summers  longer  among  the  pictaresque 
woodlands  near  his  home — ^spending  summer  and  winter  alike  in 
a  constant  round  of  studies,  rambling  but  deep— he  boldly  emr 
braced  the  perilous  vocation  of  a  poet,  and  at  sixteen  b^an  to 
haunt  the  London  coffee-houses  in  that  character.     Admiration  of 
Dryden  was  the  grand  passion  of  his  boyhood;  and  when  the 
great  monarch  of  letterdom,  seated  in  his  easy-chair  at  WilVs,  waa 
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pointed  out  by  a  good-natured  fiiend  to  the  pale,  wistful 
had  already  drunk  deep  into  the  old  man's  poetry,  we 
imagine  the  occasion  marked  with  bright  red  letters  in 
ish  memoiy.  From  admiration  to  imitation,  somebody 
says,  is  but  a  step.  Pope's  versification  was  moulded 
den's  "  long-resounding  lina" 

irley,  a  battered  old  literary  rake,  was  young  Pope's  first 
but  in  the  coffee-room  at  Will's  or  Button's — head- 
3f  the  author-craft — the  boyish  writer  of  the  Fastoralsy 
sre  as  yet  only  handed  about  in  manuscript,  got  many  a 
'JB  of  the  hand  and  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder  from  greater 
r  men  than  old  Wycherley. 

3et  soared  to  yet  higher  fame,  when  in  1711  his  cele- 
way  on  Criticism,  begun  two  years  earlier,  issued 
press.     This  performance,  wonderful  for  a  youth     1711 
'-one,  contains  many  fine  passages.     The  well-      A.D. 
nes,  illustrating  the  agreement  of  sound  with 
brd  a  striking  specimen  of  the  ease  with  which  Pope 
is  native  speech.     Then  followed  a  sacred  poem,  I7ie 
which  appeared  in  No.  378  of  the  Spectator;   and, 
after,  came  those  pathetic  verses.  An  Elegy  on  an  Tin- 
Lady, — ^which,  we  are  told,  mourn  the  suicide  of  a  rash 
had  cherished  a  violent  passion  for  the  sickly  poet 
eft  of  a  lady's  ringlet  by  her  lover  produced  the  happiest 
Pope's  poetic  skilL     Lord  Petre  was  the  delinquent,  and 
bella  Fermor  the  injured  fair  one.    The  silly  trick  having 
coolness  between  the  families.  Pope  set  to  work,  inspired 
Lsh  to  reconcile  the  estranged  frowners  by  a  good  hearty 
rhus  came  into  being  that  epic  in  miniature,  Tht 
he  Lock,  which  presents  the  most  brilliant  speci-     171 S 
e  mock-heroic  style  to  be  found  in  English  verse.*      A.D. 
read  the  reign  of  Anne  through  in  many  books 
y  without  receiving  anything  like  so  clear  and  vivid  an 
n  of  what  was  then  fashionable  life,  as  we  derive  from 

original  cantos  were  written  in  1711,  but  in  1718  the  poem  appeared  in  iU  pr«. 
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the  five  cantos  that  tell  the  woes  of  Belinda  The  madUnery  of 
the  poem,  as  critics  call  the  introdaction  of  saperaatnral  beings 
into  the  action  of  the  plot.  Pope  took  from  the  Bosicnician  doc- 
trine, that  the  four  elements  are  filled  with  sylphs,  gnomes,  nymphs, 
and  salamanders.  Most  comically  does  this  aiiy  by-play  come  to 
act  upon  the  progress  of  the  story,  reaching,  perhaps^  the  dimazof 
its  humonr  in  the  exquisitely  absurd  idea  of  a  poor  sylph  who  was 
so  eager  to  save  the  imperilled  lock  that  she  gets  between  the 
scissor  blades  and  is  snipped  in  two.  After  a  fierce  battle,  in 
which  Belinda,  armed  with  a  deadly  bodkin,  leads  the  van,  the 
severed  tress  flies  up  to  take  its  place  among  the  golden  stars. 

In  The  Epistle  of  EloUa  toAhelard  we  find  the  poet  wasting  his 
pathos  upon  an  unhappy  theme.  The  Temple  of  Fame^  a  fine 
piece  of  descriptive  writing  founded  on  Chaucer's  ^  House  of 
Fame,"  though  written  earlier,  was  published  about  this  period  of 
his  life. 

At  twenty-four  Pope  undertook  his  most  extensive,  most  profit- 
able, yet  assuredly  not  his  greatest  work.  ''It  is  a  pretty  poem, 
Mr.  Pope;  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer,"  was  the  terse  ami 
true  remark  of  the  great  scholar  Bentley  upon  the  volumes  sent 
him  by  the  poet  Many  hundred  verses  were  written  on  backs  of 
letters  and  chance  scraps  of  paper,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  fiA7 
lines  a  day.  Begun  in  1712  and  finished  in  1725,  the  Iliad  and' 
the  Odyssey  together,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  some  help  whidi 
he  got  in  the  notes  and  the  translation  of  the  latter,  brou^t  tbt 
poet  a  handsome  fortune.  Not  sixty  years  before,  a  blind  oldnua 
in  the  same  great  city  had  sold  the  greatest  epic  of  modem  da|t 
for  £18.  Pope,  whose  poetic  fame  grows  pale  before  the  splen- 
dour of  Milton's  genius,  as  the  stars  die  out  before  the  sm^ 
pocketed  more  than  £8000  for  a  clever  translation.  Like  Diyto 
translating  Virgil,  Pope  did  little  more  than  reproduce  the  senfli 
of  Homer's  verse  in  smooth  and  neatly  balanced  English  conjM 
leaving  the  spirit  behind  in  the  glorious  rough  old  Greek,  that 
tumbles  on  the  ear  like  the  roar  of  a  winter  sea. 

With  the  money  thus  obtained  Pope  had  the  good  sense  to  boj 
a  villa  at  Twickenham,  standing  on  five  acres  of  land.     The  hoofl 
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wHcli  were  not  given  to  his  desk,  were  spent  in  laying  out  his 
flower-beds,  and  adorning  his  famous  grotto  with  such  things  as 
red  spar,  Cornwall  diamonds,  Spanish  silver,  and  lava  from  Yesu- 
vios.  Here,  by  the  gentle  Thames,  his  later  years  were  spent ; 
here  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  a  host  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  the  day,  paid  him  frequent  visits ;  and  it  is,  at 
least^  one  tender  trait  in  the  character  of  a  poet  who  has  not  had 
very  many  kind  sayings  lavished  on  him,  that  here  his  old  mother 
found  a  warm  welcome  and  a  well-cushioned  chair  in  her  declining 
days. 

Pope's  love-making  was  as  artificial  as  his  verse,  but  not  so 
successful  His  professed  passion  for  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  of 
letter-writing  renown,  suddenly  changed  its  hue,  rosy  love  turning 
bto  pallid  rage.  So  bitter,  indeed,  did  the  little  man's  remarks 
grow  after  his  repulse,  that  the  lady  used  to  call  her  quondam 
swain  "  The  wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham." 

Of  course,  Pope  and  Addison  often  met  When  the  poet  first  came 
to  town,  a  boy  and  little  known,  he  danced  attendance  for  a  good 
while  upon  the  great  Oxford  scholar.  He  wrote  an  admirable  pro- 
logue for  the  tragedy  of  ^  Cata"  But  gradually  a  coolness  arose  be- 
tween these  celebrated  men.  Some  think  that  Addison  was  jealous  of 
I^ope's  brightening  fcune ;  others  think  that  Pope's  peevish  temper, 
often  the  accompaniment  of  a  sickly  frame,  took  offence  at  some 
alight  censores  passed  upon  his  ''  Essay  on  Criticism."  Whatever 
inay  have  been  its  cause,  the  estrangement  grew  to  a  crisis,  when 
I^ope  issued  a  spiteful  pamphlet  against  old  John  Dennis,  who  had 
tmblished  certain  ^'  Remarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Cato."  Addison, 
Vexed  at  the  tone  of  the  reply,  although  the  lance  was  broken  in 
Uijs  own  quarrel,  hastily  said,  that  if  he  answered  the  ^^Eemarks" 
at  ally  he  would  do  it  as  a  gentleman  should.  This  Pope  never 
fofgave;  and  the  gulf  grew  wider  when  Tickell,  Addison's  close 
friend,  b^an  a  translation  of  Homer,  which  seemed  to  the  sus- 
picaous  eyes  of  Pope  a  wilful  rivalry  of  his  great  work,  secretly 
done  by  Addison,  but  put  out  for  appearance'  sake  under.  Tickell's 
luune. 

Tbe  Odyuey  and  the  editing  of  ShaJcspere  occupied  the  pen  of 
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Pope  for  some  years  after  his  removal  to  Twickenham  in  1718. 
His  weakly  frame  could  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  city  life^ 
as  authors  then  lived.  Thoroughly  sick  of  spending  night  after 
night  till  two  or  three  o'clock  over  punch  and  Burgundy,  in  rooms 
choking  with  tobacco  smoke,  the  poet  wisely  separated  himself 
from  the  hard-living  set,  to  which  he  had  at  first  belonged,  and 
gave  up  his  spare  hours  to  the  pure  enjoyments  of  his  garden  and 
his  grotto. 

The  publication  of  his  Miscellanies  (1727-8),  in  which  Swift  also 
took  a  share,  brought  round  the  heads  of  the  offending  authors  an 
angry  swarm  of  scribblers,  buzzing  like  wasps  whose  nest  has  been 
rashly  invaded.  Then  the  real  power  of  the  crippled  poet  flashed 
out  in  fcdl  lustre.  Seizing  each  wretched  insect  with  the  finn 
yet  delicate  hold  of  a  skilful  entomologist,  he  ruthlessly  pinned 

it,  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  world's  scorn,  on  the  sheets  of 

1729     the  immortal  Dunciad,     There  the  unfortunate  creatines 

A.D.      still  hang  and  wriggle;  and  there,  while  English  boob 

are  read,  they  shall  remain.  This  epic  of  ^Dunces" 
(hence  its  name)  celebrates  the  accession  of  a  king — at  first  Shak- 
sperian  Theobald,  but  in  a  later  edition  dramatic  Gibber — to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Dulness,  and  describes  the  sports  of  authors, 
booksellers,  and  critics,  before  the  newly  crowned  monarcL  The 
fourth  and  last  book  is  terribly  severe  upon  the  trifling  education 
of  the  day,  the  "  black  blockade"  of  college  dons  suffering  not  a 
little  from  the  satiric  lash.  The  literary  profession  did  not  recover 
for  many  a  day  from  the  onslaught  of  this  bitter  pen.  To  starve 
in  a  Grub  Street  garret  became,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the 
sure  destiny  of  every  man  who  took  to  letters  for  a  livelihood; 
and  even  now,  when  poets  sometimes  get  their  guinea  a  line,  the 
name  has  not  altogether  lost,  in  the  minds  of  many  an  honest 
merchant  or  yeoman,  its  old  associations  with  threadbare  coats,  a 
tendency  to  drink,  and  a  general  lack  of  half-crowns. 

The  *'  Dunciad,"  first  published  in  1728,  was  enlarged  in  the 
following  year;  and  in  1742  was  completed  by  the  addition oi 
the  fourth  book.  The  dethronement  of  Theobald,  to  make  room 
for  Gibber,  proved  a  great  blunder;  for  the  satiric  lines,  which 
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pierced  poor  Theobald  to  the  bone,  fell  blunt  and  pointless  off  a 
man  of  totally  different  character. 

A  frequent  visitor  at  the  Twickenham  villa  was  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  well  known  as  a  politician,  a  libertine,  and  a  sceptic. 
Gradually  the  poison  of  his  talk  found  its  way  into  Pope's  mind, 
and  a  metrical  system  of  morals,  The  Essay  on  Man,  sprang  from 
the  envenomed  seeds.  Condemning  the  opinions  of  the  Essay,  we 
cannot  but  admire  its  versification;  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
deadly  serpents  often  lie  coiled  under  the  freshest  leaves  and 
sweetest  blossoms  of  poetry. 

Graceful  and  flowing  Imitations  0/ Horace  were  among  Pope's 
latest  works.  Through  all  this  poet's  life  of  fifty-six  years  he  was 
delicate  and  fraiL  The  wonder  is  that  soul  and  body  kept  to- 
gether so  long.  When  the  poor  little  man  got  up  la  the  morning, 
he  had  to  be  sewed  into  stiff  canvas  stays,  without  which  he 
could  not  stand  erect;  his  thin  body  was  wrapped  in  fur  and 
flannel;  and  his  meagre  legs  required  three  pairs  of  stockings  to 
give  them  a  respectable  look.  After  he  grew  bald,  which  happened 
early  in  life,  a  velvet  cap  became  his  favourite  head-dress.  On 
company  days  he  wore  a  black  velvet  coat,  a  tie-wig,  and  a  little 
sword.  When  he  stayed  with  a  friend,  all  the  servants  were  kept 
in  a  bustle  io  answer  Mr.  Pope's  never-ceasing  calls.  The  house 
was  roused  up  at  night  to  make  him  coffee,  or  bring  him  paper, 
lest  lie  might  lose  a  happy  thought.  Poor  fellow  1  his  fassiness 
was  a  foible  easily  pardoned;  and  as  to  his  temper,  when  we  re- 
member that  his  life — ^to  use  his  own  sad  words — was  "  one  long 
disease^"  we  can  overlook  the  acid  and  the  sting  in  remembrance  of 
the  pain.  The  little  spider — so  he  describes  his  own  meagre  figure 
— ^ihat  could  spin  webs  of  verse  so  brilliant  and  so  deadly,  lived 
with  simple  elegance  upon  £800  a  year;  paring  his  housekeeping 
withy  perhaps,  too  close  a  hand,  but  cherishing  to  the  last  beneath 
his  kindly  roof  the  good  old  mother  whom  he  loved  so  well. 

His  death  took  place  at  Twickenham  on  the  30th  of    ^  _ .  . 
May,  1744.    Asthma  and  other  diseases  had  so  worn 
away  his  strength,  tibat  the  moment  of  his  decease  could 
not  be  perceived. 
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Fofpi%  LetUrtj  first  pnbHshed,  as  he  tried  to  make  the  ^ 
believe^  against  his  will,  are  well  worth  the  reading;  bn 
finest  piece  of  prose  is  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Shaks 
Two  of  his  well-known  works  have  not  yet  been  named — Wii 
Fared  and  the  Dying  ChrisUan  to  his  S(niL  The  former,  b 
with  hnes  caught  in  woodland  rambles,  presents  glowing  pic 
of  the  scenery  and  sports  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  ^ 
glades  of  Windsor  daring  the  days  of  Ids  dreamy,  stadions  boyi 
The  latter,  perhaps  the  feeblest  effort  of  his  great  pen,  is  a 
and  pnerile  rendering  of  the  Emperor  Adrian's  last  tremi 
Bigh 
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For  lo !  the  board  with  caps  and  spoons  is  crowned. 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  tarns  round:    ^ 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp ;  the  fieiy  spirits  blaze : 
From  silver  sponts  the  gratefol  liquors  ^de. 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide; 
At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 
Straight  hover  round  the  fstir  her  airy  band : 
Some,  as  she  sipped,  the  fuming  liquor  £umed ; 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed. 
Trembling  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Gofifee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 
New  stratagems  the  radiant  lock  to  gain. 
Ah !  cease,  rash  youth ;  desist  ere  'tis  too  late ; 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  fate ! 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  deadly  paid  for  Nisus'  injured  hair  I 

But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  iU  I 
Just  then,  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case ; 
So  ladies,  in  romance,  assist  their  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight. 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bent  her  head. 
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Swift  to  tlie  loek  a  thousand  sprites  repair, 

A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair  1 

And  thrioe  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 

Thrice  she  looked  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 

Jnst  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  songht 

The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought : 

As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 

He  watched  the  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 

Sudden  he  viewed,  in  spite  of  ail  her  art. 

An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 

Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power  expired, 

Besigned  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering  forfex  wide 
To  enclose  the  lock ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 
E'en  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  clos^, 
A  wretched  Sylph  too  fondly  interposed ; 
Fate  urged  tho  shears,  and  cut  the  Sylph  in  twain 
(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again). 
The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 
From  the  fiedr  head,  for  ever,  and  for  ever  1 
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The  life  of  the  famous  Dean  Swift  is  a  great  tragedy.  Throng 
all  tlie  acts  a  dark  gigantic  genius  moves,  an  intellectnal  Saul* 
towering  by  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  and  possessed  (h 
an  evil  spirit,  which  does  not  quite  abandon  its  wretched  prey  even 
when  a  pall  of  darkness  settles  on  his  ruined  mind,  and  that 
dreadful  silence  of  three  years  begins  to  unfold  itself  between  a 
lurid  life  and  the  slumber  of  the  narrow  grava 

Swift  was  a  Dublin  man  by  birth,  being  bom  there  in  Hoey's 
Court  in  1667.  But  his  parents  and  his  ancestors  were  En^ish. 
His  father,  a  mere  bird  of  passage  in  Dublin,  where  he  had  oome 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some  practice  as  a  lawyer,  died  seven 
months  before  Jonathan's  birtL  At  his  uncle's  expense  he  went 
to  Kilkenny  School,  and  then  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin ;  but  in 
neither  did  he  distinguish  himself  above  the  average  ran  of 
students.  Indeed,  his  degree  of  B.A.  was  of  the  lowest  dass,  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  disgrace  of  being  plucked,  which  roused 
him  to  studious  resolves.  And  to  the  steady  industry  of  the  next 
seven  years  he  owed  almost  all  the  learning  he  ever  had. 

Dependence  had  all  this  while  been  burning  like  an  acrid  poison 
into  the  proud  boy's  souL  But  his  lessons  in  the  hard  school  of 
adversity  were  not  yet  over.  His  uncle's  death  in  1688  flung  him 
upon  the  world,  and  forced  him  to  seek  a  shelter  at  Moor  Park  in 
the  household  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  his  mother  was 
slightly  connected.     Here  for  many  years  Swift  continued  to  eat 
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'liter  bread ;  waitmg  and  looking  ont  into  the  dim  future  for  the 
ime  when  he  could  break  his  chains,  and  smite  tenfold  for  every 
tripe  he  had  receiyed.  Standing  mid-way  between  the  elegantly 
Bl£sh  Sir  William,  who  wrote  and  gardened  and  quoted  the 
lassies,  and  the  liveried  sneerers  of  the  servants'  hall,  poor  Swift 
nawed  at  his  own  heart  in  disdainful  silence,  writhing  helplessly 
Qder  the  lofty  chidings  of  his  Honour,  and  the  vulgar  insolence 
f  his  Honour's  own  man.  We  can  well  imagine  the  working  of 
^e  swarthy  features,  the  deadly  concentrated  light  of  the  terrible 
lue  eye,  and  the  convulsive  starts  of  the  ungainly  limbs,  as  those 
ontinnal  streams  of  petty  scorn  and  malice  trickled  on  the 
pint  of  the  morbidly  sensitive  youth,  who  felt  them  like  molten 
iad,  yet  could  not  or  dared  not  take  revenge.  At  Temple's 
wifb  met  King  William,  who,  walking  in  the  garden,  showed 
im  how  the  Dutch  cut  their  asparagus,  and  oiSfered  to  make 
m  a  captain  of  horse.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that  Swift  had 
eepted  the  troop.  We  should  not,  most  probably,  have  had 
dliver^s  Travels  on  our  shelves,  but  the  sabreing  of  French 
agoons  might  have  acted  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  poisonous 
mours  which  so  many  years  of  bondage  had  generated  in  his 
east ;  and  the  red  coat  would  not  have  burned  him  to  the 
ne,  as  the  priest's  cassock  did,  scorching  him,  as  the  poisoned 
irt  scorched  Hercules,  until  the  wretched  man  burst  into  shrieks 
foaming  rage. 

In  an  evil  hour  Swift,  who  had  already  graduated  as  M.A.  at 
cford,  crossed  to  Dublin,  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
ebend  of  Kilroot  in  Connor  at  £1 00  a  year.  But  the  life     1693 
a  country  parson  was  even  worse  misery  to  Swifb  than  the      A.D. 
-etchedness  (^Moor  Park.     Thither,  accordingly,  he  re- 
med,  humbling  himself  in  the  dust  before  the  great  baronet, 
ten  he  became  involved  in  his  mysterious  love-afi^  with  Hester 
hnson,  daughter  of  Sir  William's  housekeeper,  better  known  by 
nffs  pet  name  of  Stella^  whose  black  curls  and  loving  eyes 
rew  their  spells  around  the  lonely  Levite. 
Let  us  glance  forward  along  the  course  of  this  strange  and 
mdngfj  unfinished  life,  over  which,  from  its  very  beginning,  the 
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black  shadow  of  final  insanity  cast  a  gloom,  and  see  how  the  sad 
story  of  Swift's  attachments  comes  to  a  dosa  Stella  he  seems  to 
Have  loved  deeply,  but  not  so  well  that  he  cotdd  bend  his  gigantic 
ambition  to  a  public  marriage  with  her.  By-and-by,  before  he 
became  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Dublin,  a  girl  named  Esther 
Yanhomrigh  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
flattered  savage,  who  wrote  poems  in  her  praise.  This  lady  was 
the  unhappy  Vanessa  of  his  verse.  The  two  hearts,  thus  moved 
with  a  strange  tenderness  for  one  who  had  little  of  the  amiable  in 
his  nature,  were  kept  dangling  round  him  by  the  cruel  genius, 
like  silly  moths  round  a  lamp,  imtil  one  after  the  other  they  were 
burned  to  ashes.  It  is  said  that  Swift  and  Stella  were  secretly 
married  in  the  Deanery  garden;  but  the  unfeeling  man  would  not 
avow  the  union  to  the  world,  and  she  sank  at  last  into  the  gra?e 
of  sorrow. 

The  death  of  Temple  in  1699  sent  Swift  to  Ireland  as  the  chap- 
lain of  Lord  Berkeley.  He  soon  became  rector  of  Agher,  and  vicar 
of  Laracor  and  Eathbeggan  in  Meath.     But  in  his  thirty-fourth 

year  he  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  political  penmen 

1701     by  writing  a  pamphlet  on  the  Whig  side.     His  pen  was 

A.D.      the  lever,  by  which  he  meant  to  raise  Jonathan  Swift  to 

the  pinnacle  of  clerical  or  political  greatness.  It  certainly 
won  for  him  the  adoration  of  a  countiy,  and  one  of  the  highest 
niches  in  the  temple  of  our  literature;  but  it  could  not  raise  a 
mitre  to  his  head,  and  he  crushed  it  in  his  angry  grasp  till  it  began 
to  drop  nothing  but  galL 

One  of  his  three  great  works  was  the  extraordinary  Tale  of  a 

Tub;  which  was  published,  according  to  the  author's  state- 

1704     ment,  in  order  to  divert  the  followers  of  Hobbes,  author 

A.D.       of  the  Leviathan^  from  injuring  the  vessel  of  the  State, 

just  as  sailors  were  wont  to  fling  out  a  tub  in  order  to 
turn  aside  a  whale  from  his  threatened  dash  upon  their  shipi 
The  Leviathan,  he  says,  '^  tosses  and  plays  with  all  schemes  d 
religion  and  government,  whereof  many  are  hollow,  and  diy,  and 
empty,  and  noisy,  and  wooden,  and  given  to  rotation."  Three 
brothers — Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack — receive  from  their  dying  fathei 
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eoats,  which,  if  eaTefolly  kept  dean,  will  last  them  all  their  lives. 
As  the  fashions  change,  they  add  to  the  simple  coat  shoulder- 
knots,  gold  lace,  silver  j&inges,  embroidery  of  Indian  figores, 
twisting  the  meaning  of  their  father's  will  so  as  to  give  a  seeming 
sanction  to  these  innovations.  Peter  (evidently  the  apostle  of 
that  name,  here  taken  to  represent  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church) 
locks  up  the  will,  assumes  the  style  of  a  lord,  and  wears  his 
coat  proudly,  as  it  is.  His  brothers,  stealing  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment, leave  the  great  house,  and  begin  to  reform  their  coats. 
Martin  (Luther)  goes  to  work  cautiously  in  stripping  off  the 
adornments,  and  leaves  some  of  the  embroidery  alone  lest  he  may 
injure  the  cloth.  But  Jack  (Calvin)  in  his  hot  zeal  plucks  off  all  at 
once,  and  in  so  doing  splits  the  seams,  and  tears  away  great  pieces 
of  the  coat  Thus  does  Swift  depict  the  corruptions  of  early 
Christianity,  and  the  results  of  the  Beformation,  in  a  satire  of 
uncommon  power  and  strange,  mad  droUery.  His  sympathies  are 
all  with  Martin,  and  Peter  gets  off  better  than  Jack. 

Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  preferment,  Swifb  deserted  from 
the  Whig  ranks,  and  soon  his  shot  began  to  plough  through  the 
lines  he  had  left     We  cannot  attempt  to  name  the  bitter  and 
caustic  pamphlets  that  were  hurled  by  the  renegade  against  his 
former  friends.    But  his  new  allies  dared  not  make  a  bishop  of 
the  man  who  had  written  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub."    The 
Deanery  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  received  in  1713,  was     1713 
the  utmost  they  could  do  for  him.    And  a  short  time      A.D. 
afterwards  the  Tory  government  fell,  leaving  no  resource 
to  the  disappointed  Dean  but  to  hide  himself  and  his  baffled  hopes 
in  Dublin.     To  a  great  and  troubled  spirit,  such  as  Swift's,  exile 
from  the  centre  of  conflict  was  a  doom  little  better  than  burial 
alive. 

For  about  six  years  he  lived  quietly,  but  not  contentedly,  in  Dublin, 
employing  his  pen  on  various  subjects.  Then  the  rage  against 
England,  which  had  been  festering  in  his  heart  through  all  these 
jrears,  burst  out  A  pamphlet  appeared  advocating  strongly  the  use 
yi  Irish  manufectures  in  Ireland; — undoubtedly  a  laudable  work, 
f  we  conld  forget  that  it  sprang  more  from  hatred  to  England 
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than  love  to  Ireland.  It  took  the  fancy  of  the  Iiish  people, — a 
fancy  which  was  kindled  into  flames  of  enthusiastic  admiration, 
when  the  same  pen  produced  in  a  Dublin  newspaper  a  series  of 
Letters  signed  M,  B,  JDrapiery  in  which  the  Irish  were  warned 
against  exchanging  their  gold  and  siLver  for  the  bad  half- 
1724    pence  and  farthings  of  Wolverhampton  Wood,  who  had 

A.D.  obtained  a  patent  empowering  him  to  coin  £180,000 
worth  of  copper  for  circulation  in  Ireland.  "No  one  would 
take  the  bad  money ;  all  attempts  to  bring  the  writer  to  trial  were 
unsuccessful,  though  everybody  knew  that  the  Drapier  and  the 
Dean  were  the  same  man.  Swift  became  the  idol  of  the  nation, 
possessed  of  unbounded  influence  over  the  rabble.  "I^"  said 
he  to  an  archbishop  who  blamed  him  for  kindling  a  riotous  flame^ 
"if  I  had  lifted  up  my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you  to 
pieces.** 

Who  has  not  read  Gulliver^ s  Travels?  and  what  young  reader 
has  not  been  startled  to  learn,  when  its  fascinating  pages  were 
devoured,  that  it  is  a  great  political  and  social  satire,  filled  ndtli 
the  mad  freaks  of  a  furious,  fantastic,  and  cankered  geniua  Great- 
ness and  wisdom  mark  every  page  of  the  wonderful  fiction;  bat 
such  greatness  and  wisdom  are  often  the  attributes  of  a 
1726     fiend.    The  dwarfs  of  LiUiput,  the  giants  of  Brobdignag, 

A  .D.  the  philosophers  of  Laputa,  the  magicians  of  Glubbdubdrib, 
aflbrd  much  amusement,  although  we  can  never  get  entirely 
rid  of  the  harsh  and  iron  laugh  of  the  narrator,  whose  mockeiy 
chills  us  as  we  read.  Of  the  last  voyage  we  may  shortly  say,  that 
none  but  a  bad  man  could  have  imagined  its  events,  and  none  but 
impure  minds  can  enjoy  such  revolting  pictures.  •  Hatred  of  weXL 
has  never,  in  any  age  or  land,  so  polluted  the  current  of  a  literature 
as  when  Swift  committed  to  paper  his  foul  and  monstrous  con- 
ception of  the  Yahoo.  The  strange,  wild  book,  published  anony- 
mously in  1726,  had  great  success,  and  was  read  by  high  and 
low. 

Long  ago,  sitting  over  his  books  on  a  garden^seat  at  Moor  Park, 
he  had  caught  a  giddiness  and  deafness,  which  afflicted  him  at 
intervals  through  all  his  life.    The  attacks  became  more  frequent 
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after  Stella's  deajbh.  His  temper,  always  sullen,  grew  ferocious. 
Tet  he  continued  to  write  until  1736.  Avarice  and  his  savage 
moods  thinned  the  circle  of  his  visitors  by  quick  degrees;  and, 
v^hen  deafness  shut  him  out  from  the  world  of  human  talk,  his 
mind,  flung  in  upon  itself,  darkened  into  madness.  What  a 
terrific  picture !  the  lonely  grey-haired  lunatic  hurrying  for  ten 
hours  a  day  up  and  down  his  gloomy  chamber,  as  if  it  were  a  cage 
and  he  a  chained  wild  beast;  never  sitting  even  to  eat,  but  devouring, 
as  he  walked,  the  plateful  of  cut  meat  which  his  keeper  left  for 
him  at  meal-time.  Such  were  Swift's  last  sad  days.  Stella  was 
well  avenged.  After  three  years  of  almost  total  silence,  he  died  in 
October  1745.  A  pile  of  black  marble  marks  his  burial-place  in 
St.  Patrick's;  but  a  more  strikuig  monument  of  the  wrecked  and 
wretched  genius  stands  in  one  of  Dublin  streets — Swift's  Hospital 
for  idiots  and  incurable  madmen,  for  the  building  and  endowment 
of  which  he  bequeathed  nearly  all  his  f  ortima 

Swift's  fame  rests  on  his  pure  and  powerful  prose.  He  seems 
to  have  hated  foreign  words  as  he  hated  men,  and  has  given  us 
such  nervous,  bare,  unadorned,  genuine  English,  as  we  get  from  no 
other  pen.  But  he  wrote  verses  too — coarse,  strong,  and  graphic. 
JkLoming,  The  City  Shower ^  a  Rhapsody  on  Poetry^  and  Verses  on 
nty  Oton  Death  are  amongst  his  best  poetic  compositions. 

GULUVER'S  BOATING  IN  BROBDIGNAQ. 

The  queen,  vho  often  nsed  to  hear  me  talk  of  my  sea-voyages,  and  took  all 
oocaaion»  to  diyert  me  when  I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  I  understood 
haw  to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exercise  of  rowing  might  not 
^  oonyenient  for  my  health.  I  answered,  that  I  understood  both  very  well;  for 
although  my  proper  employment  had  been  to  be  surgeon  or  doctor  to  the  ship, 
>et  often  *apon  a  pinch  I  was  forced  to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I 
conid  not  see  how  this  conld  be  done  in  their  country,  where  the  smallest  wherry 
'Was  equal  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war  among  us,  and  such  a  boat  as  I  could  man- 
age would  never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said,  if  I  would  con- 
trive a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should  make  it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for 
>ne  to  sail  in.  The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and,  by  my  instructions, 
in  ten  days  finished  a  pleasure-boat,  with  all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to 
^Id  eight  Europeans.  When  it  was  finished,  the  queen  was  so  delighted,  that 
^e  iBD  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  king,  who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a  cistern  full 
Af  water  with  me  in  it  by  way  of  trial;  where  I  could  not  manage  my  two  soullsa 
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or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room.     But  the  qneen  had  before  oontri?ed  another 
project.    She  ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of  three  hundred  feet 
long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  which  being  well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking, 
was  placed  on  the  floor  along  the  wail  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace.    It  had  a 
cock  near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water,  when  it  began  to  grow  stale ;  and  two 
servants  could  easily  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.     Here  I  often  used  to  row  for  my 
own  diversion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies,  who  thought  them* 
selves  well  entertained  with  my  skill  and  agility.     Sometimes  I  would  put  up 
my  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to  steer,  while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale 
with  their  fans ;  and  when  they  were  weary,  some  of  the  pages  would  blow  my 
sail  forward  with  their  breath,  while  I  showed  my  art  by  steering  starboard  or 
larboard,  as  I  pleased.    When  I  had  done,  GHumdalditch  always  carried  back  my 
boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 
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POETS. 

s  KowE,  bom  about  1673  in  Bedfordshire,  was  educated  for 
his  father's  profession.  His  plays,  of  which,  the  chief 
Fair  Penitent  and  Jane  Shore,  won  for  the  young  lawyer 
e  of  the  great.  His  social  qualities  endeared  him  to  his 
riends.  Upon  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made 
'cate,  and  held  other  more  lucrative  public  offices.  Rowe 
1718,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Pope, 
id  Addison  were  prominent  among  his  friends.  He  is 
embered  as  the  first  editor  of  Shakspere  worthy  of  the 


Watts,  bom  in  1674  at  Southampton,  became  at  twenty- 
stant  minister  of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Stoke 
on.  But  his  weak  health  prevented  him  from  retaining 
tion.  The  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  long  life  were  spent 
'  House,  whose  kind  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  was  his 
friend.  Here  he  wrote  the  beautifully  simple  ffymnSy 
ive  made  his  name  familiar  to  childhood.  His  works  on 
id  The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  show  that  he  could 
glish  prose  also  with  clearness  -and  force.     He  died  in 

>SE  Philips,  bom  in  1675  in  Shropshire,  received  his 
a  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge.     He  was  the  real  original 

19 
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Namhy  Pamhy^ — a  nickname  "which  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  the  complimentary  versicles  he  was  fond  of  addressing  to  his 
friends  and  their  babies.  His  Pastorals,  though  much  praised  in 
his  own  day,  have  not  held  their  place  in  public  favour.  Philips 
was  bitterly  satirized  by  Pope.     He  died  in  1749. 

Thomas  Paenell,  of  English  descent,  but  bom  in  Dublin  in 
1 679,  became  archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Swift,  vicar  of  Finglas.  He  lived  chiefly  in  Londoa 
The  Hermit  is  the  poem  for  which  he  now  lives  among  the  great 
names  of  English  literature.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Chester 
in  1718. 

Thomas  Tickell,  one  of  Addison's  most  intimate  friends,  bom 
near  Carlisle  in  1686,  wrote  the  pathetic  ballad  of  Colin  and 
Lucy.  He  undertook  that  translation  of  the  Iliad  which  deepened 
Pope*s  feeling  towards  Addison  into  something  akin  to  hatred 
Tickell  served  Addison  as  secretary,  and  in  1724  went  to  IrelMwi 
as  Secretary  to  the  Lords-Justices.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1740. 
He  wrote  an  allegorical  poem  called  Kensington  Gardens,  besides 
many  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian, 

Allan  Ramsay,  who  was  bom  in  1686  and  died  in  1758,  was 
a  native  of  Leadhills,  a  Lanarkshire  villaga  Most  of  his  long 
life  was  passed  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  a  wig-maker,  and 
then  a  bookseller.  His  circulating  library  was  the  first  that  was 
established  in  Scotland.  The  small  quaint  house,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Castle  Hill,  called  Eamsay^  Lodge,  was  his  residence  during 
his  last  twelve  years.  Allan's  shop  was  a  favourite  lounge  of  the 
poet  Gay,  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  Eamsay*s  pastoral  drami) 
The  Gentle  Shepherd,  first  published  in  1725  and  written  m  thfi 
strong  broad  Doric  of  North  Britain,  is  the  finest  existing  specimen 
of  its  class.  His  songs,  too,  have  endeared  him  to  the  Scottish 
heart.  The  Yellow-haired  Laddie  and  LocJidber  no  More  are  two 
of  his  most  popular  lyrics. 

John  Gay,  a  Devonshire  man  of  good  family,  bom  in  1688k 
was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  silk-mercer  in  the  Strand.  But  his 
wishes  soared  higher,  especially  after  he  took  up  the  poet's  pen. 
As  domestic  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  he  found 
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more  leisure  for  ^nitmg,  and  rapidly  brought  out  several  poems 
and  dramatic  pieces.  For  about  two  months  he  held  the  position 
of  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Hanover.  But  he  was  not  fitted 
for  business  of  any  kind,  and  found  his  proper  sphere  when  he 
was  permitted  to  nestle  down  in  a  comer  of  the  Queensberry 
household  as  a  humble  Mend  and  domestic  joker.  ^^  There,''  says 
Thackeray,  *^  he  was  lapped  in  cotton,  and  had  his  plate  of  chicken 
and  his  saucer  <^  cream,  and  frisked,  and  barked,  and  wheezed, 
and  grew  fat,  and  so  ended.''  The  ShephercTs  Week,  a  series  of 
comic  pastorals;  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of 
London;  and  The  Fan,  in  three  books,  are  among  his  works.  But 
his  fjEune  rests  chiefly  on  his  artless,  pleasant  Fables,  his  song  of 
Black-eyed  Susan,  and  his  Beggar^  Opera,  Gay  died  of  fever  in 
1732. 

EiGHARD  Savage,  bom  about  1697  in  London,  was  the 
illegitimate  child  of  noble  parents.  His  history  is  a  miserable 
tala  Drink  and  debaucheiy  plunged  him  lower  and  lower,  until 
in  1743  he  was  found  dead  in  his  wretched  bed  within  Bristol 
Jail,  where  he  lay  a  prisoner  for  debt  The  Wanderer  is  his  prin- 
dpal  work;  written  in  1729,  during  a  short  glimpse  of  sunshine 
vhich  he  enjoyed  in  Lord  Tyrconnel's  mansion.  . 

KoBEBT  Blaib,  bom  in  1699  at  Edinburgh,  became  at  thirty* 
YO  minister  of  Athelstaneford  in  East  Lothian.  Before  that 
'ent  he  had  composed  his  fine  blank-verse  poem.  The  Grave,  but 

was  not  published  till  1743.     A  private  fortune  enabled  Blair 

cultivate  society  above  what  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  country 

lister.     He  died  in  1746. 

foHN  Dyek,  painter,  poet,  and  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Caer- 

thenshire  about  1698,  and  died  in  1758.     He  wrote  Grongar 

\  77ie  Ruins  of  Rome,  and  The  Fleece;  works  which,  especially 

irst,  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  descriptive  lind  pic- 

que  poets. 

PHOSE  WEITEBS. 

THONY  Ashley  Coopeb,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in 
<n  in  1671.     In  fine,  sonorous,  and  elaborate  En^iftlv  Vi^ 
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discussed  the  great  themes  of  metaphysics,  most  difficult  of  al 
sdenceSi  His  belief  in  a  ''  moral  sense,  by  which  virtae  and  vio 
—things  naturally  and  faudamentally  distinct — are  discriminated 
and  at  once  approved  of  or  condemned,  without  reference  to  th( 
self-interest  of  him  who  judges,"  is  the  salient  point  in  his  philo 
sophical  system.  His  works,  published  in  three  volumes,  bea 
the  name,  Characteristics  of  Men^  MarmcrZy  OpintoM,  and  2Hme» 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1713. 

Samuel  Clabele,  Newton's  friend,  was  bom  at  Norwich  ii 
1 675.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  Church,  in  whid 
he  held  important  livings  both  in  his  native  town  and  in  West 
minster.  His  works  are  chiefly  on  such  theological  and  metaphy 
sical  subjects,  as  The  Being  and  Attributes  of  Gfody  NaJbwrcX  cm. 
Revealed  Religion^  The  Immxyrtality  of  the  Soul,  and  The  Trinity 
This  learned  and  worthy  man  died  in  1729.  His  refusal  U 
accept  the  lucrative  post  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  vacant  by  New 
ton's  death,  because  it  would  interfere  with  Ids  clerical  duties 
shows  the  unworldliness  of  his  devotion  to  the  sacred  office  he 
had  chosen. 

Henby  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  bom  at  Battersea  in 
1678,  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  was  noted 
as  a  cold-hearted  profligate,  as  an  unfortunate  politician,  and  as 
a  writer  of  much  eloquence,  but  of  unfixed  and  shifting  piiO' 
ciples,  both  in  religion  and  philosophy.  In  the  reign  of  Anne 
he  was  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  accession  of  the  Guelphs  drove 
him  to  France,  where  he  joined  the  Pretender.  A  pardon  enabled 
him  in  1723  to  return  to  England;  but  he  was  obliged  again  to 
retire  across  the  Straits.  During  those  days  of  exile  in  Fraiu^ 
some  of  his  chief  works  were  written  :  Reflections  on  ExiUy  LeUff* 
on  the  Study  of  History,  and  a  Letter  on  the  True  Use  of  R^ 
ment.  He  afterwards  wrote  at  Battersea  Letters  on  the  SpirU  of 
Patriotism,  and  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  From  Bolingbrol» 
Pope  got  much  of  that  ethical  system  imfolded  in  the  Essay  ^ 
Man,     Bolingbroke  died  in  1751. 

Qeosge  Bebkeley,  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734,  was  then 
fifty  years  of  age.     He  was  bom  in  1684  at  Thomastown,  in 
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county  Kilkenny.  He  is  noted  among  our  metaphysical  writers, 
especially  for  his  Theory  of  Vision,  and  those  works  which  embody 
and  display  his  theory  of  ideas.  He  strives,  but  in  vain,  to  prove 
that  all  sensible  qualities,  hardness,  figure,  extension,  &c.,  are  mere 
^^  in  our  own  minds,  and  have  no  existence  at  all  in  the  things 
ve  call  hard,  <fec. — a  dangerous  and  unsound  doctrine.  Berkeley 
died  at  Oxford  in  1753.  His  English  is  simple,  scholar-like,  and 
dear. 

Lady  Maby  Wortley  Montagu,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston,  was  bom  in  1690,  and  at  twenty-two  was  manied  to 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu.  Her  residence  for  two  years  (171 6-1 8) 
at  Constantinople,  where  her  husband  was  English  ambassador, 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  life  in  many  varieties,  and  her 
gracefol,  graphic  Letters,  descriptive  of  travel  and  foreign  fashions, 
abound  with  light  and  most  agreeable  reading.  Her  amusement 
*t  Pope's  silly  declaration  of  love  for  her  threw  her  into  a  hearty 
^^Wst  of  laughter,  which  made  the  little  poet  ever  afterwards  her 
Mortal  foe.  She  died  in  1761,  and  her  "  Letters  "  were  first  printed 
^'^o  years  later.  She  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  England  by  the 
^troduction  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  a  practice  she  had 
Jtoticed  among  the  Turkish  poor. 

PHnjp  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  bom  in  1694,  wrote  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  his  son,  which  had  a  great  sale  in  the  years 
succeeding  the  author's  death.  They  are  just  such  Letters  as  a 
poliahed  infidel  man  of  fsishion  would  write,  and  depict  anything 
but  the  true  notion  of  gentlemanhood.  A  brilliant  polish  on  the 
8iu&ce  would  atone,  according  to  the  maxims  of  Chesterfield,  for 
any  rottenness,  however  great,  within.     He  died  in  1773. 

HsKBY  Home,  bom  in  1696,  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Kames, 
"^henin  1752  he  ascended  the  Scottish  bench.  The  work  for 
"Which  his  name  is  best  known  is  that  entitled  The  Elements  of 
(Ifiticism^  in  which  he  founds  the  art  upon  the  principles  of 
bmoan  nature.  He  wrote  other  metaphysical  and  several  legal 
^orka.    He  died  in  1782. 
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CHAPTER  L 
UTERABY  LIFE  DST  THE  EIGHTEEHTH  CENTUBT. 


Phases  of  author-lifei 
Walpole  no  bookman. 
Life  of  well-to-do  writers. 
Grub  Street  hacks. 
Passage  flrom  Macanlay. 


Success  of  a  few. 
Waiting  on  managers. 
The  great  man's  halL 
Dedications. 
Booksellers*  shopa. 


As  we  look  back  upon  that  remarkable  era  of  our  literatflW 
which  runs  through  Queen  Anne's  reign  and  far  into  that  of 
George  the  First,  we  see  two  phases  of  anthor-life — ^the  one  rich 
and  brilliant — ^the  other  dark,  poor,  and  wretched.  There  aw 
no  middle  tints — nothing  but  bright  light  and  deepest  shadow. 
If  an  author  made  a  hit,  up  he  went  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree, 
where  the  golden  fruit  grew  and  the  sunlight  of  courtly  favour 
played  ever  warmly  round  him ;  if  he  failed  to  attract  attention, 
there  was  nothing  for  even  the  most  hard-working  hack  but  to 
plod  on  with  as  much  hope  as  he  could  muster,  grubbing  in  tb« 
earth  around  its  roots  for  the  wretched  food  that  scarcely  kept  to 
bones  from  starting  through  the  skin. 

But  the  artificial  system  of  encouragement,  by  which  men  ^^^ 
wrote  well,  became,  without  the  possession  of  other  qualificatioius 
Ambassadors,  Commissioners,  Surveyors,  or  Secretaries,  did  »o* 
last  long.  Walpole,  a  man  who  cared  little  for  books  and  less  fi" 
their  writers,  came  into  office,  and  almost  at  once  the  whole  litertfT 
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rofession  sank,  with  a  few  exceptions,  into  indigence  and  obscurity. 
lie  exceptions  can  easily  be  counted.  Pope  had  made  enough  by 
ia  "Homer"  to  live  snugly  at  Twickenham ;  so  he  was  independent 
r  Waipole  or  any  other  man.  Bichardson,  the  novelist,  lived  on 
le  profits  of  his  extensive  business  as  a  printer.  Young,  to  be 
ire,  got  a  pension;  and  Thomson,  after  tasting  the  worst  miseries 
f  author-life,  got  XI 00  a  year  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 

sinecure  office  worth  other  £300.  But  they  were  a  mere 
andful  of  the  writers  who  swarmed  in  London  during  the  last 
^ntuiy.  Nearly  aU.  the  rest  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  a  life  so 
fetched  and  precarious,  that  Grub  Street,  in  which  they  herded 
>getlier,  has  become  a  name  inseparably  associated  with  rags  and 
unger. 

The  mode  of  life  among  prosperous  writers  has  been  indicated 
^th  sufficient  clelmiess  in  the  chapters  on  Addison  and  Steele, 
'liey  wore  the  dothes,  drank  the  wine,  played  the  games,  and 
sorted  to  the  haunts  of  fine  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  Anne, 
ley  tapped  their  snuff-boxes,  and  offered  the  perfumed  pinch  with 
^e  true  modish  air,  in  the  dainty  drawing-rooms  of  Covent  Garden 
'^d  Soho  Square.  They  paid  their  twopence  at  the  bar  of  the 
^Honable  coffee-houses,  and  lit  their  long  clay  pipes  at  the  little 
7ax  tapers  that  burned  on  the  tables  among  the  best  company  in 
^ndon. 

There  were  literary  men,  however,  of  Addison's  own  time,  but  more 
specially  of  a  later  day,  to  whom  the  penny  or  twopence  paid  for 
admission  to  the  coffee-house  was  often  the  price  of  a  meal  These 
^r  strugglers  were  glad  to  get  any  kind  of  work  that  pen  could 
lo.  They  compiled  indexes  and  almanacs;  they  wrote  pufling  re- 
^^8  and  short  notices  of  books;  they  kept  a  stock  of  prefaces  and 
prologues  always  on  hand,  one  of  which  they  gladly  sold  for  half- 
^"^wn.  They  edited  classic  authors  with  notes,  and  translated 
^orks  from  French,  Italian,  Latin,  or  Greek,  for  fewer  guineas  than 
the  thin  fingers  that  held  their  worn-out  stump  of  a  goose-quilL 
«  Was  a  red-letter  day  with  them,  when  one  of  their  articles 
^  accepted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  GerUlemarCs  Magazine 
And  all  this  drudgery  was  in  many  cases  imbittered  by  the  con* 
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Bcioiisiiess  Hud  they  were  fitted  fiir  higher  woii^  and  tiie  f  < 
that  thor  daily  battle  for  a  cmst  and  a  garret  was  wearing  oi 
bnin  bj  sheer  stress  of  over-work  and  nnder-pa j. 

Sndi  a  lif e^  with  its  miseries  and  its  fierce  rushes  into 
debaaebery,  whenever  a  driblet  of  money  came^  is  thns  paint 
Macaoby  in  one  of  his  Essays:  '^  All  that  is  sqoalid  and  mis^ 
mi^t  now  be  summed  up  in  the  word  Poet  That  word  de 
a  creature  dressed  like  a  scare-crow,  familiar  with  comptein 
spnnging-hoasesy  and  perfectly  qnalified  to  decide  on  the  coi 
ative  merits  of  the  Common  Side  in  the  King's  Bench  p 
and  of  Momit  Scoundrel  in  the  Fleet  Even  the  poorest  ] 
h\m  And  they  well  might  pifcy  him.  For  if  their  conditio] 
equally  abject,  their  aspirings  were  not  equally  high,  nor 
sense  of  insult  equally  acute.  To  lodge  in  a  garret  up  f om 
of  stairs;  to  dine  in  a  cellar  among  footmen  out  of  place;  to  1 
late  ten  hours  a  day  for  the  wages  of  a  ditcher;  to  be  hunt( 
bailifis  from  one  haunt  of  beggary  and  pestilence  to  another, 
Qrub  Street  to  St  Creoige's  Helds,  and  from  St  George's  I 
to  the  alleys  behind  St  Martin's  Church;  to  sleep  on  a  bu 
June  and  amidst  the  ashes  of  a  ^ass-house  in  December;  t 
in  an  hospital  and  to  be  buried  in  a  parish  vault,  was  the  h 
more  than  one  writer,  who,  if  he  had  lived  thirty  years  ea 
would  have  been  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  Kitcat  oi 
Scriblems  dub,  would  have  sat  in  Parliament,  and  would 
been  intrusted  with  embassies  to  the  High  Allies ;  who,  if  h( 
lived  in  our  time,  would  have  found  encouragement  scarcelj 
munificent  in  Albemarle  Street  or  in  Paternoster  Bow. 

^As  every  climate  has  its  peculiar  diseases,  so  eveiy  wa 
life  has  its  peculiar  temptations  The  literary  character,  assni 
has  always  had  its  share  of  faults, — ^vanity,  jealousy,  morbid  e 
bility.  To  these  faults  were  now  superadded  the  fEiults  whid 
commoidy  found  in  men  whose  livelihood  is  precarious,  and  v 
principles  are  exposed  to  the  trial  of  severe  distress.  All  the 
of  the  gambler  and  of  the  beggar  were  blended  with  those  oi 
author.  The  prizes  in  the  wretched  lottery  of  book-making 
scarcely  less  ruinous  than  the  blanks.     If  good  fortune  can 
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came  in  sndi  a  maimer  that  it  was  almost  certain  to  be  abused. 
After  months  of  starvation  and  despair,  a  full  third  night  or  a 
well-received  dedication  filled  the  pocket  of  the  lean,  ragged,  un- 
washed poet  with  guineas.  He  hastened  to  efijoy  those  luxuries 
with  the  images  of  which  his  mind  had  been  haunted,  while  he 
was  sleeping  amidst  the  cinders  and  eating  potatoes  at  the  Irish 
ordinary  in  Shoe  Lana  A  week  of  taverns  soon  qualified  him  for 
another  year  of  night  cellars.  Such  was  the  life  of  Savage,  of 
Boyse,  and  of  a  crowd  of  others.  Sometimes  blazing  in  gold-laced 
hats  and  waistcoats ;  sometimes  lying  in  bed  because  their  coats 
^  gone  to  pieces,  or  wearing  paper  cravats  because  their  linen 
was  in  pawn ;  sometimes  drinking  Champagne  and  Tokay;  some- 
^es.  standing  at  the  window  of  an  eating-house  in  Porridge 
i^d  to  snuff  up  the  scent  of  what  they  could  not  afford  to  taste ; 
tiiey  knew  luxury;  they  knew  beggary;  but  they  never  knew 
comfort  These  men  were  irreclaimable.  They  looked  on  a  regu- 
^  and  frugal  life  with  the  same  aversion  which  an  old  gipsy 
or  a  Mohawk  hunter  feels  for  a  stationary  abode,  and  for  the 
lestjaints  and  securities  of  civilized  communities.  They  were  as 
untamable,  as  much  wedded  to  their  desolate  freedom,  as  the  wild 
ws.  They  could  no  more  be  broken  in  to  the  offices  of  social  man 
than  the  unicorn  could  be  trained  to  serve  and  abide  by  the  crib. 
It  was  well  if  they  did  not,  like  the  beasts  of  a  still  fiercer  race,  tear 
the  hands  which  ministered  to  their  necessities.  To  assist  them 
^^  impossible ;  and  the  most  benevolent  of  mankind  at  length 
oecame  weary  of  giving  relief  which  was  dissipated  with  the 
^dest  profusion  as  soon  as  it  had  been  received.  If  a  sum  was 
Stowed  on  the  wretched  adventurer,  such  as,  properly  husbanded, 
inight  have  supplied  him  for  six  months,  it  was  instantly  spent  in 
strange  freaks  of  sensuality,  and,  before  forty-eight  hours  had 
^psed,  the  poet  was  again  pestering  all  his  acquaintances  for  two- 
I^ce  to  get  a  plate  of  shin  of  beef  at  a  subterraneous  cook-shop. 
If  his  firiends  gave  him  an  asylum  in  their  houses,  those  houses  were 
forthwith  turned  into  taverns.  All  order  was  destroyed;  all  busi- 
^  was  suspended.  The  most  good-natured  host  began  to  repent 
of  his  eagerness  to  serve  a  man  of  genius  in  distress,  when  he  heard 
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Lis  gaest  roaring  for  finesh  punch  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
mg.' 

Through  such  a  life  some,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  struggled  up 
to  competence  and  fame ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  perished 
prematurely,  worn  out  with  the  toils  and  fiery  fevers  of  the  rugged 
and  perilous  way;  and  there  was  not  a  man  of  those  who  passed 
safely  through  the  furnace,  but  bore  the  deep  scars  of  the  burning 
with  him  to  the  grava 

Men  who  lived  thus  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  would  not,  as 
we  may  well  suppose,  be  veiy  nice  in  their  taste,  or  very  choice 
in  the  expressions  which  they  hurled  at  a  political  or  literary  foa 
They  needed  to  be  kept  in  order;  and  many  brethren  of  the  litenuy 
craft  were,  therefore,  no  strangers  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
pillory  and  the  scourge. 

When  an  author  had  finished  a  play,  his  first  care  was  to  cany 
the  precious  manuscript  to  the  most  likely  manager  he  knew;  and 
to  this  great  man  he  confided  it  with  many  low  bows  and  cringing 
civilities.  Weeks — perhaps  months — ^passed  by;  and  the  theatrical 
season  drew  near  its  close.  StiU  no  missive  from  the  theatrei 
With  fear  and  trembling  the  threadbare,  haggard  author  presents 
himself  at  the  stage  door,  and  is  ushered,  after  some  delay,  into 
the  presence  of  the  autocrat.  He  humbly  ventures  to  remind 
His  Dramatic  Highness  of  the  play  left  there  many  months  agO; 
and  is  rewarded  for  the  sickening  suspense  he  has  endured,  and 
the  abject  humility  he  has  had  to  assume  in  making  his  approach^ 
to  the  presence,  by  the  cool  assurance  that  such  a  thing  has  been 
utterly  forgotten  until  that  moment  And  sure  enough,  aftef 
tumbling  over  heaps  of  similar  papers,  the  dusty  manuscript  is 
found  lying  as  it  was  left,  tied  up  with  the  very  red  string  which 
the  wretched  dramatist  had  begged  from  his  landlady  to  encircle 
the  all-important  rolh  He  is  a  lucky  man  if  this  second  reminder 
induces  the  manager  to  read  and  accept  the  play;  the- chances aie 
that  it  is  returned  unread,  with  the  consolatory  remark  that  doaaa* 
of  authors  have  been  so  treated  during  the  season.  If  he  has  hetf* 
and  pluck  enough  to  persist^  the  only  hope  of  really  getting  W* 
work  put  on  the  stage,  is  to  curry  favour  with  some  nobleman* 
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valet,  who  may  induce  his  Lordsliip  to  read  the  play  and  recom- 
mend it  to  a  manskger.  One  poor  fellow,  who  had  danced  attendance 
thus  npon  a  leading  London  manager  for  many  months,  at  last 
grew  sick  of  the  constant  drain  upon  his  temper  and  his  patience, 
and  demanded  his  play  again.  It  could  not  be  found  Fruitless 
search  was  made, — ^it  was  gone.  And  when  the  broken-spirited 
literary  hack  ventured  to  complain  of  such  treatment,  the  irritated 
manager,  thrusting  his  hands  into  a  drawer,  drew  out  a  bundle  of 
manuscript  plays  with,  ''  Choose  any  three  of  these  for  your  miser- 
able scribble,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it  or  you.*' 

Equally  trying  to  the  spirit,  and  yet  more  galling  in  the  abject 
humility  it  demanded,  was  the  hanging  on  at  a  great  man's  door, 
or  the  waiting  in  a  great  man's  haU  to  pluck  my  Lord  by  the  sleeve 
as  he  passed  to  his  carriage,  and  beg  a  subscription  for  a  forth- 
coming volume  of  poetiy  or  prose.     Success  in  such  an  undertaking 
depended  much  upon  the  number  of  half-crowns  the  poor  author 
could  afford  to  invest  in  buying  the  good-will  of  the  porter  or  confi- 
dential footman  of  His  Grace  or  Sir  John.     Not  even  the  highest 
liteiaiy  man  was  free  from  this  humiliation  of  cringing  before  the 
gi^t.    No  book  appeared  without  a  fulsome  dedication  or  flatter- 
^g  apostrophe  addressed  to  some  person  of  quality,  as  the  phrase 
then  went^  whose  footman  came  smirking  to  the  author's  dingy 
^m  a  few  days  after  publication  with  a  present  of  five,  or  ten, 
or  twenty  guineas — ^the  sum  varying  according  to  the  amount  of 
flattery  laid  on  the  belauded  name,  or  perhaps  of tener  according 
to  the  run  of  luck  which  the  gratified  fashionable  had  happened 
to  meet  at  the  card-table  of  the  night  before. 
In  such  miserable  ways  alone  could  the  author  of  the  eighteenth 
•    century  eke  out  the  poor  pittance  which  the  booksellers  of  the 
"^0— Tonson,  lintot^  or  Curll — could  or  did  afford  to  pay  for 
original  works.     But  we  must  not  suppose,  as  we  might  be  led  to 
Appose  if  we  judged  alone  from  the  works  of  disappointed  authors, 
^t  every  London  bookseller  of  the  day  was  a  kind  of  trading 
^  who  fattened  on  the  blood  and  brains  of  the  writers  he  em- 
ployed.   The  sale  of  books  in  general  was  small  and  slow.     The 
^le  of  book-readers  was  narrow;  but  stiU  narrower  was  the 
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circle  of  book-bnyers.  Indeed  many  men  never  bought  be 
all ;  but  when  any  work  came  out  of  which  they  wished 
a  sights  they  went  to  the  bookseller's  shop  day  after  day,  s 
a  small  subscription  obtained  leave  to  read  at  the  c 
Marking  their  page  where  they  left  off  in  the  afternoon,  the 
back  again  and  again,  until  the  volume  was  finished.  Thi 
tice,  which  crowded  the  shops  and  stalls  of  the  bookse 
himdred  years  sigo  with  a  floating  population  of  readers,  Is 
foundation  of  those  useful  circulating  libraries  and  reading 
which  so  aboimd  in  modem  days. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

JAKES  THOXSOV. 
Born  1700  A.D Died  1748  AJ). 


TheSeaaonflL 
Early  life. 
Arrires  In  London. 
Winter. 


Sophonisba. 
On  the  Continent 
Secretary  of  Briefik 
Pensioned. 


Cottage  at  Richmond. 
HIa  death. 

The  Castle  of  Indolence. 
llloatratiTe  extract. 


Eveby  one  has  read  Thomson's  Seasons;  comparatively  few  have 
^^^  his  Castle  of  Indolence,  Tet  the  latter  is  the  finer  piece  of 
^teraiy  workmanship.  The  subject  of  the  former  comes  home  to 
Bvery  heart, — we  like  to  find  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
pictured  in  the  books  we  read ;  and  so  the  poem  of  the  Seasons, 
splaying  in  glittering  blank- verse  the  changeful  beauty  of  the 
y^  has  come  to  be  read  by  old  and  young,  and  loved  by  aU. 

The  poet's  fEither  was  minister  of  Ednam  in  Boxbui*ghshire; 
^iid  there  in  1700  James  was  bom.     Having  received  his  elemen- 
^^  education  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Jedburgh,  he  became 
ft  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Nothing  of  importance 
linked  his  progress  there,  until  one  day  in  the  Divinity  dass- 
^^^^nxi  he  paraphrased  a  psalm  in  language  so  brilliantly  figurative 
^  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  class  and  draw  forth  a  rebuke  from 
^^e  professor,  who  cautioned  him  against  the  use  of  such  high- 
flown  diction  in  the  pulpit     This  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
youth's  career;  forthwith  he  abandoned  his  studies  for  the  Church, 
^^te  poetry  more  diligently  than  before,  and,  upon  the  slightest 
discouragement  from  a  friend,  went  to  seek  his  fortune  among  the 
^^rary  men  of  London. 

•&>  raw  Scotchman,  newly  landed  in  London  streets,  was  then 
^®  butt  of  every  Cockney  witling,  and  the  sure  prey  of  every  city 
*Mef.  Thomson  did  not  escape;  for  as  he  gaped  along  the  street, 
^  letters  of  introduction,  which  he  had  carefully  knotted  into  his 
^dkerchief,  were  stolen  from  his  pocket     But  he  did  not  de< 
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Bpair.     When  his  poem  of  Winter,  of  which  his  Mend  Mallet 
thought  very  highly,  was  finished,  he  offered  the  manu- 
1726     script  to  several  booksellers  without  success ;  until  at  last 
A.D.       a  Mr.  Millar  bought  it  for  three  guineas.     It  appeared  in 
1726.     Poets  in  those  days,  if  they  desired  success,  were 
forced,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  dance  attendance  on  the  great 
Having  selected  some  rich  or  powerful  man,  they  wrote  a  dedica- 
tion, crammed  with  compliments,  which  often  drew  from  the  flat- 
tered magnate  a  purse  of  guineas,  far  outweighing  the  niggard  paj 
they  got  from  their  booksellers.     Thomson  in  this  way  received 
twenty  guineas  from  Sir  Spencer  Compton.     Quickly  "Winter" 
grew  into  public  favour.     One  literary  amateur  and  another  read 
it,  and  buzzed  the  praises  of  the  new  poet  everywhere.    The 
panorama  of  the  completed  Seasons  soon  followed  this  success. 
Thomson  tried  his  pen,  too,  upon  tragedy;  but  /SbpAoww&aperished 
from  the  stage  in  a  few  nights,  killed  by  the  echo  of  one  weak  line. 

"  0  Sophonisba  t  Sophonisba,  0 1  ** 

wrote  the  poor  poet; 

"  0  Jemmy  Thomson  I  Jemmy  Thomson,  0 1 " 

cried  some  critical  mocking-bird ;  and  the  mischief  was  done,  for 
all  Loudoun  rang  with  a  ready  laugh. 

In  1731  Thomson  set  out  for  the  Continent,  as  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Talbot,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor.     Having  tra- 
velled through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  with  his  pupil,  he 
returned  to  England  and  published  a  poem  on  Liberty ,  which  he 
wrongly  considered  to  be  his  greatest  work.    About  the  same  time 
he  received  from  his  patron  Talbot  the  easy  place  of  Secretary  of 
Briefs  in  Chancery.     When  the  Chancellor  died,  the  Secretary  lost 
office ;  although  it  is  said  that  he  might  have  retained  it  by  solidtiDg 
the  favour  of  the  incoming  minister.     The  loss  of  this  appointment 
drove  the  poet  again  to  pen- work.     He  wrote  for  the  stage  two 
tragedies,  which  proved  failures.   But  the  Prince  of  Wales  granted 
him  a  yearly  pension  of  £100;  and  he  was,  besides,  made  Stup* 
veyor- General  of  the  Leeward  Islands, — from  which  office,  after 
paying  a  man  to  do  the  work,  he  drew  about  £300  a  year. 
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So  the  £Ett  and  hzy  poet  found  at  last  a  snug  haven  in  which 

bo  spend  his  few  remaining  days.     A  pretty  cottage  at  Kichmond, 

Blled  with  good  furniture  and  well  supplied  with  wine  and  ale,  was 

the  last  home  of  Thomson.     There,  lounging  in  his  garden  or  his 

easy-chair,  he  brought  to  a  dose  his  greatest  poem,  The  Castle  of 

IndolencCy  lavishing  on  its  polished  lines  the  wealth  of  his  ripened 

genius.     This  latest  effort  was  published  in  May  1748.     One 

day  in  the  following  August,  after  a  sharp  walk  out  of  town, 

which  heated  him,  he  took  a  boat  at  Hammersmith  for  Kew.     On 

the  water  he  got  chilled — neglected  the  slight  cold,  as  many  do — 

became  feverish — and  in  a  few  days  was  dead. 

The  plan  and  style  of  Thomson's  Seasons  are  too  well  known  to 
need  much  comment  Many  fine  episodes  of  human  life  relieve 
tie  stillness  and  deepen  the  interest  of  the  ever-changing  pictures 
of  natural  scenery  which  fill  this  beautiful  poem.  A  certain 
roughness  and  crudity,  disfiguring  many  passages  of  the  original 
^^t\  were  removed  by  the  poet,  as  years  developed  more  fully  his 
i^istic  skill  So  many,  indeed,  were  the  changes  and  corrections, 
'^^t  the  third  edition  of  the  "Seasons"  may  be  looked  upon 
^^ost  as  a  new  work.  Thomson's  style  becomes  occasionally 
"^fiated  and  wordy ;  but,  as  to  the  ring  of  his  blank- verse,  it  has 
heen  well  said,  that^  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  his  own — ^not  the  echo 
^^  another  poet's  song. 

^  The  Castle  of  Indolence,''  an  allegory  written  in  the  stanza  and 

t^e  style  of  Spenser,  affords  a  noble  specimen  of  poetic  art.     No 

^tter  illustration  could  be  given  of  that  wonderful  linking  of 

sound  with  sense,  which  critics  call  onomatopoeia.    Stanza  after 

stanza  rolling  its  dreamy  music  on  the  ear,  soothes  us  with  a  soft 

^d  sleepy  charm.     like  Tennyson's  Lotus  Eaters,  the  dwellers 

in  this  enchanted  keep  lie  steeped  in  drowsy  luxury.     The  good 

blight  Industry  breaks  the  magician's  speU;  but  (alas  for  the 

moral  teaching  of  the  allegory !)  we  have  grown  so  delighted  with 

he  still  and  cushioned  life,  whose  hours  glide  slumberously  by, 

hat  we  feel  almost  angry  with  the  restless  being  who  dissolves 

he  delicious  charm.     No  man  or  boy  need  hope  to  be  lured  into 

trly  rising  by  the  study  of  this  poem.     That  Thomson's  ^brfe  lay 
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in  description,  is  clearly  shown  in  both  his  leading  works.  On 
such  a  theme  as  Indolence  he  wrote  con  amort;  ioit  no  man  could 
better  enjoy  the  dolct  far  nierUe  of  the  lazy  Italian  than  he  oonld 
himselfl  And  when,  after  some  hard  battling  with  the  stem 
realities  of  life,  he  had  settled  himself  down  in  his  quiet  nest  at 
Kichmond — itself  a  Cottage  of  Indolence — ^aU  circumstances  were 
most  favourable  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work.  It  took  its 
colours  from  his  daily  life.  With  £400  a  year  and  nothing  to  do 
for  it — flying  down  and  rising  when  he  liked — saimtering  in  the 
green  lanes  around  his  house,  or  sucking  peaches  in  sunny  nooks 
of  his  little  garden — he  mused  and  wrote  and  smoothed  his  verses, 
undisturbed  by  anything  which  could  mar  the  music  of  his  song. 

STANZAS  FROM  "THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE." 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side^ 

With  woody  bill  o'er  hill  encompassed  rounds 

A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide^ 

Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 

It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 

And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 

Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrowned, 

A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 

No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves  and  quiet  lawns  between; 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green. 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  madeii 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Was  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills. 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
7<3t  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 
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Full  in  the  passage  of  the  Tale  above, 

A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood, 

Where  nonght  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  move, 

As  Idlesse  fiEtncied  in  her  dreaming  mood ; 

And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 

Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 

Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood; 

And  where  this  '^dley  winded  out  below. 

The  mnrmnring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky: 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh  ; 
But  whatever  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 


(15) 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SAinJEL  BICEIBDSOH • 
Bom  1689  A.D Died  1761  A.D. 


Birth  and  education. 
Boyish  life. 
Bound  apprentice. 
Thrives  in  buainesa 


King's  Printer. 
Begins  to  writei 
Pamela* 
Clarissa  Harlowe. 


Sir  Charles  Gflmdison. 
Value  of  iuch  works. 
His  death. 
lUostratire  extract 


Samuel  Kichardson,  the  first  parent  of  that  countless  tiibe,  ^^ 
modem  novel,  was  a  joiner's  son.  Bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1689, 
the  little  fellow  went  to  a  village  school,  where  he  became 
a  great  favourite  with  his  class-feUows  by  the  exercise  of  ^ 
remarkable  gift  of  story-telling.  Ragged  and  bare-footed  the  little 
circle  may  have  been  that  hemmed  in  the  boy-novelist  with  its 
line  of  berry-brown  cheeks  and  sun-bleached  hair ;  but  it  vas  » 
pleasant  picture  for  the  old  printer  to  look  back  upon  througli  the 
lens  of  many  years,  as  the  beginning  of  his  fama  We  have » 
companion  picture  in  the  group  that  gathered  so  often  in  the 
Yards  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School  round  little  Walter  Scott, 
clamorous  for  another  story  out  of  the  teeming  brain  and  gloving 
fancy,  which  were  destined  to  delight  the  world  with  the  richly- 
coloured  fictions  of  a  riper  time.  Nor  was  it  only  among  the 
school-boys  of  the  village  that  young  Sam  Richardson  was  a 
favourite.  His  quiet,  womanly  nature,  made  him  love  the  society 
of  the  gentler  sex ;  and  while  his  rougher  audiences  were  scattered 
through  the  woods  enjoying  the  savage  glories  of  bird-nesting,  of 
were  filling  the  village  green  with  their  noisy  games  at  fives  or  hockeji 
he  sat,  through  spring  afternoons  and  long  summer  evenings,  the 
centre  of  a  little  group  of  needle-women,  who  sewed  and  listened 
while  he  read  some  pleasant  book,  or  told  one  of  his  enchaining 
tales.  Three  of  these  kind  girl-friends  put  his  abilities  to  another 
use,  when  they  secretly  begged  him  to  write  their  loye-Ietteis  fi" 
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em,  or  at  least  to  put  what  tbey  had  abeadj  written  into  a 
>lished  shape.  In  these  occupations  of  his  boyhood  we  can 
sily  trace  the  germs,  which  grew  in  later  years  into  Pamda  and 
^arissa  Harlotoe. 

In  his  fifteenth  year  young  Eichardson  was  bound  appren- 
3e  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a  London  printer.  And  thenceforward 
LS  career  of  prosperity  in  trade  and  of  advancement  in  civic  dig- 
ity  resembles  strongly  the  upward  progress  of  the  honest  appren- 
ce,  as  delineated  by  Hogarth's  graphic  pencil  During  his 
-ven  years  of  servitude  he  is  honoured  and  trusted  by  his  master, 
^ho  calls  him  ''  the  pillar  of  the  house.''  His  seven  years  over, 
le  remains  for  some  time  as  foreman  among  the  old  familiar  types 
ind  presses.  Then,  setting  up  in  business  for  himself  in  Salisbury 
^^  Fleet  Street,  he  marries  his  master's  daughter,  and  rises 
>^h  in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers;  for  he  possesses  all  the 
qualities  most  prized  in  a  man  of  business,  and,  in  addition,  a  certain 
litetaiy  faculty,  which  lifts  him  high  above  the  mere  mechanical 
'^'^man.  He  continues  in  a  small  way  to  use  the  pen  he  had 
found  so  telling  in  the  service  of  the  Derbyshire  lasses.  Book- 
sellers  whom  he  knew  used  often  to  ask  him  for  a  preface  or  a 
dedication  for  the  books  he  was  printing.  And  so  this  honest 
^ndon  printer  flourished  and  throve,  winning,  by  his  gentle, 
fenunine  kindness,  the  good-wiU  of  all  around  him,  and  amassing, 
^y  steady  industry  and  attention  to  his  trade,  a  very  considerable 
fortune.  His  position  as  a  business  man  may  be  judged  from  the 
f^  that  the  printing  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons 
vas  given  to  him  while  he  was  yet  comparatively  young.  He  was 
^^^cted  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  175<1;  and,  six  years 
^r,  he  bought  one-half  share  in  the  patent  of  King's  Printer. 

But  it  is  not  as  King's  Printer  that  we  remember  Samuel  Kich- 
^^n  with  such  reverent  affection.  When  more  than  fifty  years 
^  this  printer's  life  had  passed,  a  talent,  which  had  been 
^limbering  almost  unknown  in  the  keen  business  brain,  awoke  to 
^ve  life.  A  couple  of  bookselling  friends  requested  him  to 
diaw  up  a  series  of  familiar  letters,  containing  hints  for  guiding 
m  affairs  of  common  life.     Eichardson  undertook  the  task,  but^ 
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inspired  with  t^he  happy  idea  of  giving  a  deeper  human  interest  to 
the  letters,  he  made  them  tell  a  connected  story,  which  he  justly 
thought  would  barb  the  moral  with  a  keener  and  surer  point.  In 
a  similar  way  the  "  Pickwick  Papers/'  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
book  in  English  fiction,  grew  into  being.  A  young  writer,  who 
had  already  furnished  picturesque  sketches  of  London  life  to 
an  evening  paper,  was  invited  by  a  publishing  firm  to  write  some 
comic  adventures  in  illustration  of  a  set  of  sporting  plates.  He 
began  to  write,  and,  losing  sight  very  soon  of  the  original  idea  of 
the  work,  he  produced  the  narrative  over  which  so  many  hearty, 
honest  laughs  have  been  enjoyed. 

The  subject  of  Eichardson's  first  novel,  Pamela^  or  Virtue  Re- 
warded, is  the  domestic  history  of  a  pretty  peasant  girl  who  goes 
out  to  service;  and,  after  enduring  many  mishaps  and  escaping 

many  dangers,  becomes  the  wife  of  her  rich  young  master. 

1740     A  simple,  common  theme,  and  quite  unlike  the  subject- 

A.D.       matter  of  those  heavy,  affected,   licentious    romances, 

which  had  hitherto  supplied  readers  of  fiction  vitb 
poisonous  amusement  in  their  leisure  hours.  It  is  surprising  mtb 
how  much  truth  Bichardson  has  painted  the  life  of  this  persecuted 
girL  That  spice  of  the  woman  in  his  own  nature,  to  which  refe^ 
ence  has  been  already  made,  and  his  early  love  for  the  playful  and 
innocent  chat  which  beguiles  the  gentle  toil  of  a  circle  of  happy 
girls,  busy  with  their  needle-work  or  knitting,  give  a  pecdiariy 
feminine  colouring  to  the  pictures  of  Pamela's  life.  Little  more 
than  three  months  were  occupied  with  the  composition  of  the 
first  part  of  this  book.  It  appeared  in  1740,  and  became  the  nge 
at  once.  Five  editions  were  sold  within  the  year.  The  laditf 
went  wild  with  rapture  over  its  pages,  and  began  almost  to  idoHtt 
the  successful  author.  The  appearance  of  '* Pamela"  has  been 
chosen,  in  our  plan,  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  EngUah  liteor 
tura  It  marks  the  turning  of  the  tide.  The  affectation  and  deep 
depravity  of  the  earlier  school  of  fiction  had  been  slowly  wearing 
away.  People  were  sick,  without  knowing  it,  of  the  paint  and 
patches,  the  brocades  and  strutting  airs,  which  disguised  the  fbd 
spirit  lurking  under  the  garb  of  romance;  and  when  a  simple  tall 
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Appeared,  whose  faults  we  are  disposed  to  magnify  by  a  contrast 
with  our  purer  books,  the  reaction  commenced,  and  a  flood 
began  to  rise,  whose  even,  steady  flow,  has  cleansed  the  deepening 
channels  of  our  literature  from  many  pollutions. 

"Pamela"  was  followed  in  1748  by  a  yet  greater  work,  Tlie 
Hietory  of  Clarissa  Harlowe,  So  powerful  was  the  hold  with 
which  this  first  of  our  great  novelists  had  grasped  the  public 
mind,  that  during  the  progress  of  '^  Clarissa,"  he  was  deluged  with 
letters,  entreating  him  to  save  his  heroine  from  the  web  of 
misery  he  was  slowly  weaving  round  her.  Happily  for  his  own 
fame,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to. such  requests,  and  has  added  to  our 
literary  treasures  a  grand  tragedy  in  prose,  of  which  the  catas- 
trophe  has  been  worthily  compared  to  "the  noblest  efforts  of 
pathetic  conception  in  Scott,  in  our  elder  dramatists,  or  in  the 
Qreek  tragedians." 

In  less  than  five  years,  Eichardson  was  ready  with  the  first 
volumes  of  his  third  great  work.  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  in  which, 
adopting  a  similar  epistolary  style,  he  paints  with  the  same  minute- 
ness of  touch  the  character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 
Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  somewhat  fails ;  for  we  get  very  tired 
of  the  long-winded  and  ceremonious  Sir  Charles,  and  his  prim 
sweetheart.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Bichardson  hardly  drew 
Sir  Charles  from  the  life;  for  although  well  to  do  as  a  citizen  of  rich 
liondon,  he  had  not  the  entree  of  those  drawing-rooms^  where  one 
or  two  genuine  Grandisons  mingled  with  scores  of  gaily  dressed 
and  foully  cankered  Lovelaces. 

Few  read  Bichardson's  novels  in  this  fast  age ;  for  their  extreme 
length  and  minuteness  of  description, — in  which  there  appears 
Something  of  a  womanish  love  of  gossip — repel  any  but  earnest 
students  of  English  fiction.  Our  appetite  for  such  tedious  works 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  banquets  which  Scott  and  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  have  spread  before  us.  But  when  we  compare 
•*  Pamela  "  and  "  Clarissa  "  with  the  works  that  had  preceded  them, 
leaving  out  of  sight  those  modem  fictions  which  have  since  enriched 
•)\xr  libraries,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
productions,  and  we  shall  be  less  disposed  to  cavil  at  their  faults^ 
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which  stand  clearly  out  in  the  light  of  modem  refinement  Their 
naturalness  and  comparative  purity  of  tone  made  them  a  precious 
tx)on  to  reading  England  in  the  day  when  they  were  written. 

Eichardson's  last  years  were  spent  in  his  villa  at  Parson's 
Green,  where  the  ladies,  whose  friendship  he  had  won  by  his 
gentle  life  and  charming  books,  vied  with  one  another  in  soothing 
the  last  hours  of  the  good  old  man.  He  died  in  1761,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-two. 

PAMELA  AT  CHURCB: 

Yesterday  we  set  out,  attended  by  John,  Abraham,  Benjamin,  and  Isaac, 
in  fine  new  liveries,  in  the  best  diariot,  which  had  been  deaned,  lined,  and  new 
harnessed;  so  that  it  looked  like  a  quite  new  one;  but  I  had  no  arms  to  quarter 
with  my  dear  lord  and  master's,  though  he  jocularly,  upon  my  noticing  my 
obscurity,  said  that  he  had  a  good  mind  to  have  the  olive  branch  quartered  for 
mine.   I  was  dressed  in  the  suit  of  white,  flowered  with  silver,  a  rich  bead-dresa^ 
and  the  diamond  necklace,  ear-rings,  &c.,  I  mentioned  before :  and  my  dear  sir, 
in  a  fine  laced  silk  waistcoat  of  blue  Paduasoy,  and  his  coat  a  pearl-coloured  fine 
cloth,  with  gold  buttons  and  button-holes,  and  lined' with  white  silk;  and  be 
looked  charmingly  indeed.    I  said,  I  was  too  fine,  and  would  hare  laid  aside 
some  of  the  jewels;  but  he  said,  it  would  be  thought  a  slight  to  me  from  him,  m 
his  wife ;  and  though  I  apprehended  that  people  might  talk  as  it  was,  yet  be 
had  rather  they  should  say  anything,  than  that  I  was  not  put  upon  an  eqosl 
foot,  as  his  wife,  with  any  lady  he  might  hare  married. 

It  seems  the  neighbouring  gentry  had  expected  us,  and  there  was  agreat  ooo- 
gregation;  for  (against  my  wish)  we  were  a  little  late,  so  that,  as  we  walked  up 
the  church  to  his  seat,  we  had  many  gazers  and  whisperers:  but  my  dear  master 
behaved  with  so  intrepid  an  air,  and  was  so  cheerful  and  complaisant  to  me,  that 
he  did  credit  to  his  kind  choice,  instead  of  shewing  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  i^'> 
and  I  was  resolved  to  busy  my  mind  entirely  with  the  duties  of  the  day ;  my  Is* 
tentness  on  that  occasion,  and  my  thankfulness  to  God  for  His  unspaakible 
mercies  to  me,  so  took  up  my  thoughts,  I  was  much  less  concerned  than  I  shooU 
otherwise  have  been,  at  the  gazings  and  whisperings  of  the  congregation,  wboM 
eyes  were  all  turned  to  our  seat.  When  the  sermon  was  ended,  we  stayed  tbe 
longer,  for  the  church  to  be  pretty  empty ;  but  we  found  great  numben  attbe 
doors,  and  in  the  porch;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  many  commendati<M 
as  well  of  my  person  as  my  dress  and  behaviour,  and  not  one  reflection,  or  oaHt 
of  disrespect. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EEKBT  PIELBIKG. 
Bom  1707  A.D. Died  1754  AJD. 


Pamela^ 
Early  life. 
Studies  law. 
Writeti  on  politics. 


Joseph  Andrews. 
A  police  magistratei 
Breaking  npi. 
His  deatti 


His  chief  works. 
The  life  they  describe. 
Nature  of  his  plotib 
Dlostratiye  extract. 


Mingled  with  the  del'ghted  murmur  of  praise  and  congratulation 

which  welcomed  Richardson's  "  Pamela,"  there  rang  a  mocking  laugh 

from  the  crowd  of  scamps  and  fast  men,  who  ran  riot  in  London 

streets,  beating  the  feeble  old  watchmen,  and  frightening  timid 

wayfarers  out  of  their  wits.     To  such  men  virtue  was  a  jest;  and 

among  the  loudest  laughers  was  a  careless,  good-humoured,  very 

deyer  lawyer  of  thirty-five,  called  Harry  Fielding.     Richardson 

scarcely  heeded — for  he  must  have  expected — the  jeers  of  the 

aristocratic  coffee-houses ;  but  he  was  bitterly  mortified  at  Field- 

ng^s  laughter,  for  that  mad  wag  laughed  on  paper,  and  in  1742 

•ave  the  world  the  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews^  a  wicked  mockery  of 

iose  virtuous  lessons  which  the  respectable  printer  of  Salisbury 

ourt  had  endeavoured  to  inculcate  by  his  first  book. 

The  life  of  Fielding  has  in  it  much  of  the  same  colouring  and 

mery  as  the  life  of  Dick  Steele — a  thoroughly  congenial  spkit, 

y,  careless,  improvident,  witty,  and  excessively  good-natured. 

dy  Mary  Montagu  well  knew  of  whom  she  was  writing,  when 

i  described  Fielding  as  one  who  forgot  every  evil,  when  he  was 

ore  a  venison  pasty  and  a  flask  of  champagne. 

le  was  bom  in  1707,  at  Sharpham  Park  in  Somersetshire. 

father  was  a  general  in  the  army,  and  his  idother  was  the 

rhter  of  a  judge.     General  Fielding,  who  was  a  grandson  of 

Earl  of  Denbigh,  set  an  example  of  extravagance,  which  his 

rated  son  was  but  too  ready  to  imitate.     A  broken  residence 

on  and  Leyden  gave  Harry  a  kind  of  rambling  education;  but^ 
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no  supplies  coming  from  home,  lie  was  obliged  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  cut  his  studies  short,  and  try  to  make  his  bread  by 
writing  for  the  London  stage.  He  entered  literary  life  as  a  com- 
poser of  light  comedies  and  farces;  but  in  this  department  he 
gained  no  great  renown. 

About  1735  he  married  Miss  Cradock,  who  brought  him 
£1500,  upon  the  strength  of  which,  and  a  small  estate  left  him 
by  his  mother,  he  retired  to  the  country  for  a  time.  But  only  for 
a  time.  Two  years  suf&ced  to  scatter  to  the  winds  almost  every 
guinea  he  had;  and  he  came  up  to  town  again,  to  enter  the 

Middle  Temple,  and  there  complete  his  long  suspended 

1740     study  of  the  law.     Called  to  the  bar  in  1740,  he  struggled 

A.D.      for  a  while  with  the  opening  difficulties  of  a  lawyer's 

career ;  but  few  briefs  came  his  way,  and  his  pen  was  the 
chief  bread-winner  of  the  household.  It  was  principally  as  a 
pamphleteer,  or  political  writer,  in  defence  of  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, that  he  employed  his  literary  powers  during  this  period 
of  his  life.  In  our  day,  he  would  have  written  telling  leaders  for 
the  Times,  or  rather  for  the  Saturday  Beview, 

Then  came  that  tide  in  the  current  of  his  life,  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  bore  him  on,  if  not  to  fortune,  at  least  to  lasting  £une. 
Richardson  published  "  Pamela ;"  and  Fielding  ridiculed  the  senti- 

mentalism  of  the  work  in  his  Joseph  Andrews,    This  start 

1742     in  the  novel-writing  line  took  place  in  1742.    The  char- 

A.D.      acter  of  Parson  Adams  is  justly  considered  to  be  Fielding's 

master-piece  of  Hterary  portraiture. 
Now  fairly  embarked  as  a  successftd  novelist,  and  fully  awake 
to  the  powers  of  that  pen,  long  degraded  to  petty  uses,  he 
continued  to  produce  the  works  inseparably  associated  with  htf 
name.  His  political  connections,  however,  were  still  kept  up. 
For  a  while  he  edited  a  journal  directed  against  the  Jacobites, 
who,  in  1745,  showed  a  front  so  threatening.  And  in  1749  he 
was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster.  This  position, 
similar  in  nearly  all  respects  to  that  of  a  London  police-magis- 
trate, brought  him  in  fees  amounting  to  not  quite  i  £300  ayeac 
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But  thougli  the  einaluinents  of  tlie  office  were  small,  and  obtained 
by  unpleasant  drudgery,  his  position  yet  enabled  him  to  observe 
pliases  of  low  and  criminal  life,  which  supplied  fine  material  for 
his  darker  sketches  of  English  society. 

Unhappily,  this  active  man  never  could  shake  off  the  habits  of 
dissipation  he  had  contracted  in  his  early  life;  and  such  bore,  in 
middle  age,  their  necessary  firuits.     Dropsy,  jaundice,  and  asthma 
seized  him  in  their  4readful  grip,  and,  after  a  vain  struggle 
for  health  in  England,  he  sailed  in  1754  for  Lisbon,  to  try     1 754 
tie  effect  of  a  warmer  climate.    AH.  was  useless.     His      A.D. 
life's  strength  was  gona     In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
died  in  the  city  of  his  exile,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  cemetery 
of  tie  British  Factory. 

In  spite  of  the  coarseness  and  indelicacy  which  mar  its  pages, 

Fielding's  novel  of  Tom  Jones  is  recognised  as  a  work  of  remark- 

^    able  genius.     Written  in  his  first  year  of  magistrate  life,  it  con- 

^^ins  scenes  and  characters  which  could  be  drawn  only  from  the 

^y  experiences  of  the  police-bench,  Jonathan  Wild  and  Amelia 

^  the  principal  remaining  fictions  of  this  great  artist     The 

*ormer  depicts  the  career  of  a  thief,  who  turns  thief-catcher  and 

finds  his  days  upon  the  gallows.     The  latter  commemorates  the 

domestic  virtue  either  of  the  novelist's  first  wife,  or  of  that  amiable 

'^^d-servant,  who  sorrowed  so  deeply  for  the  loss  of  her  mistress, 

*'^^  in  gratitude  and  tender  concern  for  his  motherless  children, 

^^  made  her  their  second  mother.     And  he  never  regretted  the 

^tep,  for  she  did  her  duty  with  loving  faithfulness  both  to  him  and 

^tem. 

The  life  described  in  Fielding's  books  was — let  us  be  thankful 
*^^  the  change^totally  unlike  the  life  we  now  live.  Much  of  the 
^^  was  of  the  roughest  physical  kind — practical  jokes  that  would 
^o>r-a-days  fiU  our  courts  of  law  with  actions  for  assault  and  battery, 
^d  violent  altercations  in  road-side  inns,  which  generally  ended  in  a 
^"W,  mvolving  everybody  present,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  eyes 
^d  limbs.  The  m^Ue  of  fishwives,  cabbage-mongers,  and  police- 
r^^H,  which  enlivens  every  second  or  third  scene  of  the  comic 
^^^ess  in  our  Christmas  pantomimes,  affords  us  a  specimen  of 
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the  same  boisterous  humour.  Eveiything  is  pelted  abont^  and 
everybody  beats  everybody  else,  until  the  noisy  crowd  is  hustled 
off  the  stage,  and  the  scene  or  chapter  ends.  The  tedious  mode 
of  travelling,  especially  the  crawling  of  the  stage  waggon  or 
slow  coach  of  those  days,  necessarily  gives  a  striking  prominence 
to  inn-life ;  for  those  who  travelled  much,  a  hundred  years  ago^ 
spent  one-third  of  their  nights  in  the  Maypoles  and  Blue  Dragons 
that  lined  every  road.  The  highwayman,  too,  is  sure  to  figure 
wherever  the  progress  of  travellers  is  depicted.  And  here  the 
novelist  has  ample  scope  for  displaying  the  courage  of  his  hero^ 
or  the  cowardice  of  some  braggart  soldier,  who  has  been  swearing 
and  twirling  his  moustache  fiercely  ever  since  the  coach  set  ont^ 
but  who  turns  pale,  and  with  shaking  hand  fumbles  silently  for 
his  purse,  when  the  ominous  pistol-barrel  shows  its  daik  musle 
at  the  coach  window. 

Fielding's  early  practice  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  formed  his 
first  literary  training  for  the  great  works  that  have  made  his  name 
famous.     We  may  safely  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  his  novels 
would  have  wanted  much  of  their  brilliant,  changeful  play,  and 
skilful  development  of  story,  if  his  pen  had  not  been  well  prac- 
tised already  in  the  farces  and  vaudevilles  of  his  dramatic  days. 
A  play  may  be  viewed,  not  improperly,  as  the  skeleton  of  a  novd 
The  frame-work  of  dialogue  is  there,  which,  being  filled  up  and 
clothed  with  passages  of  description,  grows  into  the  full  work  d 
fiction.     A  play  acted  on  the  stage  before  us,  and'JEi  novel  in  the 
hand,  from  which  we  read,  address  the  mind  throu^  different 
channels,  but  vdth  like  result     In  a  play,  we  see  the  bustling 
movement  of  the  plot,  the  varied  dresses  of  the  actors,  and  the 
painted  scenery  amid  which  they  play  their  parts ;  and,  combin- 
ing these  with  the  spoken  words,  we  trace  the  outline  of  each 
individual  character,  and  become  wrapped  in  the  interest  of  the 
story.     In  the  novel,  action,  costume,  and  scenery  are  depicted 
by  those  descriptive  passages,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  so 
fine  a  painter. 
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PARTRIDGE  AT  THE  PLAT. 

As  soon  as  tlie  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  began.  Par- 
ridge  vas  all  attention,  nor  did  he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost; 
pon  which  he  asked  Jones :  "  What  man  that  was  in  the  strange  dress ;  some- 
^ing,"  said  he,  "  like  what  I  hare  seen  in  a  picture.  Sure  it's  not  armour, 
)  it^'  Jones  answered:  "That  is  the  ghost."  To  which  Partridge  replied, 
rith  a  smile :  "  Persnade  me  to  that,  sir,  if  you  can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever 
ctnally  saw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  yet  I  am  certain  I  should  know  one  if  I  saw  him 
etter  than  that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir;  ghosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as 
bat  neither."  In  this  mistake,  which  caused  much  laughter  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  continue  till  the  scene  between  the  ghost 
nd  Hamlet,  when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick  which  he  had 
enied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling  that  his  knees  knocked 
gainst  each  other.  Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether  he  was 
fraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage.  ''  0  la !  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  perceive  now  it  is 
irhat  yon  told  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a  play ; 
nd  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one  no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
0  much  company;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  person." 
'  Why,  who,"  cries  Jones ;  "  dost  thou  take  me  to  be  such  a  coward  here  be- 
ides  tiiyaelf  1"  **  Nay,  you  may  call  me  coward  if  you  will;  but  if  that  little 
oan  thore  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never  saw  any  man  frightened  in 
ay  life.  Ay,  ay ;  go  along  with  you  1  Ay,  to  be  sure  1  Who's  fool,  then  ? 
V^ill  yon  1  Who  ever  saw  such  foolhardiness  1  Whatever  happens,  it  is  good 
nongh  for  you.  Oh  !  here  he  is  again ! ,  No  further !  No,  you've  gone  fax 
nongUi  already;  further  than  I'd  have  gone  for  all  the  king's  dominions  1"  Jones 
ffered  to  speak,  but  Partridge  cried :  "  Hush,  hush,  dear  sir;  don't  you  hear 
im  f  And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the  ghost,  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
artly  on  tiie  ghost,  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the  same 
iaaiona,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet,  succeeding  likewise  in  him. 
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Third  among  the  grand  old  masters  of  English  fiction,  both  is 
date  of  appearance  as  an  author  and  in  rank  as  a  novelist^  comes 
Tobias  Smollett  Bom  in  1721,  at  Dalqnhum-house  near  Benton, 
in  Dumbartonshire,  and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Dnm- 
barton  and  the  University  of  Glasgow,  this  boy  of  gentle  blood 
entered  upon  life  as  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Gordon,  an  apothecaiy 
in  Glasgow.  His  grandfather.  Sir  James  SmoUett  of  Bonhil],who 
had  borne  the  expenses  of  his  education,  having  died  without 
leaving  him  any  further  provision,  ihe  youth  of  nineteen  mad© 
his  way  up  to  London,  carrying  among  his  few  shirts  a  tragedy, 
called  The  Regicidcy  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  raise  him  a* 
once  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortune.  How  many  poot 
fellows  have  toiled  nightly  for  months  over  a  crazy  desk,  and 
have  then  trudged  weary  miles  up  to  the  Great  Babylon  with  the 
same  high  hope  burning  in  their  young  hearts  1  And  how  vmY* 
a  dozen  years  after  that  sanguine,  light-hearted  journey  to  tovO; 
have  found  nothing  left  of  those  bright  hopes  but  a  few  smoulder' 
ing  embers  amid  the  grey  ashes  of  a  disappointed  life  I 

The  Regicide  being  refused  by  the  London  managers,  Smoflei^ 
had  to  fall  back  upon  the  profession  he  had  learned  from  GordoU' 
Finding  the  stage  doors  shut  against  him,  he  sought  the  humble 
position  of  surgeon's  mate  in  the  navy,  and  was,  after  some  tim^ 
appointed  to  an  eighty-gun  ship.  It  was  thus  that  he  acqnii^ 
his  wonderful  knowledge  of  sailors  and  sailor-life.  His  ship  foru^' 
Ing  one  of  the  fleet  which  was  despatched  against  Carthagena^^ 
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BO  disastrous  a  result,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  and 
feeling  the  horrors  of  naval  warfare.  The  story  of  the  expedition 
inay  be  found  in  his  novel  of  Eodenck  Random,  and  also  in  his 
Compendium  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  During  a  short  residence 
in  Jamaica  he  met  Miss  Lascelles,  the  lady  who  afterwards  hecame 
Ms  wife. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  in  174:4  he  endeavoured  to  estab- 
^  himself  as  a  medical  man;  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful Betaking  himself  more  eagerly  to  the  pen,  when  the  lancet 
faUedhim,  he  wreaked  his  revenge  upon  those  whom  he  considered 
^  foes,  by  the  publication  in  1746  of  Advice,  a  satire,  which  has 
Unwell  characterized  as  possessing  all  the  dirt  and  vehemence 
of  Juvenal,  with  none  of  that  writer's  power.  All  through  life 
SmoUett's  unhappy  temper  preyed  npon  his  own  spirit,  and  made 
demies  of  some  who  might  otherwise  gladly  have  befriended  the 
struggling  genius.  He  was  one  of  those  poor  men  who  aim  too 
%li  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  and  who  for  ever  after  their  first 
^ure  are  possessed  with  the  haunting  monomania,  that  all  the 
world  has  entered  into  an  envious  plot  to  slight  their  works  and 
deprive  them  of  their  justly-earned  fame. 

Another  coarse  and  bitter  satire.  The  Eeproo/f  in  which  actors, 
authors,  and  critics  were  abused  without  stint  or  measure,  pro- 
duced a  yet  deeper  feeling  of  disgust  against  the  irritable  surgeon, 
"—a  feeling  which  the  publication  of  Boderich  Random  in 
1U8  could  scarcely  abate.     This  first  novel  at  once     1748 
®*3inped  Smollett  as  one  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great      a.d. 
"tasters  who  were  then  plying  the  novelist's  pen.     But 
'^  Works  are  evidently  the  creations  of  a  somewhat  inferior  mind, 
luere  are,  indeed,  in  Smollett's  books  an  innate  coarseness  and 
^  nuscrupulous  love  of  the  indelicate,  which  we  do  not  find 
^  the  works  of  Bichardson  or  Fielding.     Theirs  is  rather  the 
^^^^eness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived;   SmoUett's  is  the 
^arseness  of  a  man  the  fibre  of  whose  moral  nature  was  as  rough 
^  the  roughest  sacking. 

His  second  novel.  Peregrine  Pickle^  followed  in  three  years.    It 
^  disfigured  by  the  same  faults  as  its  predecessor.    Another  at- 
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tempt  to  get  into  medical  practice — ^tliis  time  at  Bath — ^having 
ended  as  before,  he  took  a  house  at  Chelsea,  and  became  an  author 
by  profession.  If  he  could  have  flung  away  the  hedgehog  prickles 
of  his  temper  along  with  his  rusty  lancet,  he  might  have  gathered 
round  him  a  circle  of  loving  and  admiring  finends.  But  the 
soured  surgeon  grew  sourer  stilL  His  pen  worked  busily  on 
FerdiTiand  Count  Fathomy  the  career  of  a  sharper,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  I>on  Quixote,  occupied  some  four  years,  which  bring  us  to 
one  of  the  few  sunny  spots  we  meet  in  this  gloomy,  battling  Ufa 
He  visited  Scotland ;  felt  the  arms  of  his  old  mother  again  round 
his  neck ;  saw  the  crystal  Leven  and  the  oak-woods  of  Cameron 
once  more ;  talked  of  avM  lang  syne  with  former  ^hool-fellows 
and  boyish  playmates*;  and  then  hurried  back  to  his  aUer  ego^ 
sitting  with  knitted  brow  and  bitter  pen  at  a  desk  in  southern 
England. 

SmoUett's  sixteen  remaining  years  were  years  of  incessant 
literary  occupatioa     He  undertook  to  edit  the  Critical  Bevuw; 
an  office  for  which  he  was  ill  qualified,  since  of  all  men,  an  editor 
ought  not  to  be  quarrelsome.     Endless  were  the  scrapes  into 
which  the  abuse  of  his  editorial  functions  brought  him.     Admiral 
Knowles  had  him  fined  £100,  and  imprisoned  for  three  months,  as 
the  author  of  a  scurrilous  libeL     While  he  was  in  jaU  he  wrote  a 
tiresome  EngHsh  imitation  of  Don  Quixote's  adventures,  enlitled 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves.   Turning  his  pen  from  fiction  to  history,  he 
produced,  in  the  brief  period  of  fourteen  months,  a  Complete  B^y 
tory  of  England,  from  the  landing  of  Caesar  to  the  treaty  of  Ai^' 
la-Chapelle;  to  which  he  afterwards  added  chapters  carrying  thfl 
work  down  to  1765.     The  latter  part  of  this  flowing  History  w»* 
taken  to  supplement  the  greater  work  of  the  historian  Hume.    I^ 
a  few  old-fashioned  libraries  Hume  and  Smollett  even  still  staa^ 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  the  great  twin  authorities  on  English  hi^ 
tory,  although  the  light  of  modem  research  has  detected  errors  ao^ 
flaws  by  the  hundred  in  their  finely-written  story. 

Wilkes  and  Smollett  had  a  tilt  about  Lord  Bute's  ministiy)  J^ 
which  the  latter,  defending  the  qtumdum  tutor  of  royalty,  eaSer^ 
severely.    The  last  years  of  the  novelist,  imbittered  by  the  deat* 
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of  his  only  child,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  were  chiefly  spent  in  restless 
travel  Visiting  France  and  Italy,  he  vented  his  increasing  spleen 
apon  even  the  crumbling  rains  of  old  Borne,  and  the  ex- 
G[uisite  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  The  poor  peevish  author 
was  hastening  to  his  end ;  but  before  he  sank  beneath  this  life's 
horizon,  his  genius  shot  forth  its  brightest  beam.  Disappointed 
in  his  last  earthly  hope — ^that  of  obtaining  a  consulship  on  some 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  his  last  hours  might  be  pro- 
longed in  a  milder  air — he  travelled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leg- 
horn, and,  settling  in  a  cottage  there,  fimshed  Humphrey  Clinker, 
which  is  undoubtedly  his  finest  work.  Lismahago  is  the  best 
character  in  this  picture  of  English  life;  Bath  is  the  principal 
scene,  upon  'which  the  actors  play  their  various  parts. 
Scarcely  was  this  brilliant  work  completed,  when  SmoUett  1 771 
died,  an  invalided  exile,  worn  out  long  before  the  allotted  ▲.d. 
seventy  years. 

His  pictures  of  the  navy-men  who  trod  English  decks  a  cen- 
tury ago,  are  unsurpassed  and  imperishable.     Trunnion,  the  one- 
eyed  commodore;  Hatchway  and  Bowling,  the  lieutenants;  Ap- 
Morgan,  the  kind  but  fiery  Welsh  surgeon ;  Tom  Pipes,  the  silent 
boatswain,  remain  as  types  of  a  race  of  men  long  extinct,  who 
manned  our  ships  when  they  were,  in  literal  earnest,  wooden  walls, 
and  when  the  language  and  the  discipline,  to  which  officers  of  the 
^yal  navy  were  accustomed,  were  somewhat  of  the  roughest  and 
^e  hardest 

Smollett  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  hardly  rises  above  mediocrity, 
ffis  Ode  to  Independence,  his  Lines  to  Leven  Water,  and  his  Tears 
^f  Scotland,  present  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  his  poetic 
powers. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  REUNION. 

^  ve  stood  at  the  window  of  an  inn  that  fronted  the  pnhlic  prison,  a  person 
'''^^  on  horseback,  genteelly  though  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  frock,  with  his 
H^lu^r  cat  short,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  upon  his  head.  Alighting,  and  giving 
1^  liorse  to  the  landlord,  he  advanced  to  an  old  man  who  was  at  work  in  paring 
^  street,  and  accosted  him  in  these  words:  **  This  is  hard  work  for  sych  an  old 
""^  ^  you."    So  saying,  he  took  the  instrument  out  of  his  hand,  and  began  to 
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thump  the  payement.  After  a  few  strokes,  **  Have  you  never  a  s( 
"to  ease  you  of  this  labour V*  "Yes,  an'  please  your  honour,' 
lenior,  "  I  have  three  hopeful  lads,  but  at  present  they  are  out 
"Honour  not  me,"  cried  the  stranger;  "it  more  becomes  me  to '. 
grey  hairs.  Where  are  those  sons  you  talk  of  1 "  The  ancient  pa^ 
eldest  son  was  a  captain  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  youngest  had  h 
as  a  soldier,  in  hopes  of  prospering  like  his  brother.  The  gentlema 
know  what  was  become  of  the  second,  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  ov 
taken  upon  him  his  old  father's  debts,  for  which  he  was  now  in  the 

by. 

The  traveller  made  three  quick  steps  towards  the  jail ;  then  tu 
"  Tell  me,"  said  he,  "  has  that  unnatural  captain  sent  you  nothi 
your  distresses?"  "  Call  him  not  unnatural,"  replied  the  other;  "  G 
be  upon  him  !  he  sent  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I  made  a  bad 
lost  it  by  being  security  for  a  gentleman  that  was  my  landlord,  and 
of  all  I  had  in  tiie  world  besides."  At  that  instant  a  young  man,  tJ 
his  head  and  neck  between  two  iron  bars  in  the  prison  window, 
"  Father !  father!  if  my  brother  William  is  in  life,  that's  he."  "  I 
cried  the  stranger,  clasping  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  and  sheddi 
tears — "  I  am  your  son  Willy,  sure  enough !"  Before  the  father,  wl 
confounded,  could  make  any  return  to  this  tenderness,  a  decent  old  \ 
ing  out  from  the  door  of  a  poor  habitation,  cried :  "  Where  is  my  b 
is  my  dear  Willy?"  The  captain  no  sooner  beheld  her  than  he 
lather,  and  ran  into  her  embrace. 
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et  Gray  was  bom  in  noisy  Cornhill  on  a  December  day  in 
His  father,  a  money-scrivener,  was  a  bad  man,  so  violent 
ler  that  Mrs.  Gray,  separating  &om  him,  joined  her  sister 
ing  a  shop  in  Comhill  for  the  sale  of  Indian  goods.  To  the 
this  good  mother  Thomas  Gray  owed  his  superior  educa- 
ler  brother  being  a  master  at  Eton,  the  lad  went  there  to 
and  found  among  his  class-fellows  young  Horace  Walpole, 
lom  he  soon  struck  up  a  close  friendship.  Many  a  time, 
•t,  Walpole,  Gray,  and  West,  another  chwm  of  the  scrivener's 
i  their  Latin  verses  together,  and  many  a  golden  summer 
they  passed  merrily  with  bat  and  ball  in  the  meadows 
smoothly  flowing  Thames. 

735  he  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
le's  coUege.  And  for  three  years  he  lingered  out  his  life 
lained  to  a  place  whose  laws  and  lectures  he  felt  to  be  most 
.  Mathematics  were  his  especial  disgust;  but  the  classics 
i  with  no  common  love,  and  studied  with  no  common  zeaL 
ool-fellow  Walpole  was  at  Cambridge  too ;  and  when  in  1738 
ft  without  a  degree,  the  two  friends  agreed  to  set  out  on  a 
ntal  tour.  Together  they  saw  France  and  Italy;  the  poet 
ng  with  delight  amid  the  ruins  of  the  great  past;  the  con- 
'  ransacking  the  old  curiosity  shops  of  Home  and  Florence 
h  of  rare  pictures  and  choice  medallions,  such  as  in  later 
piled  up  in  dainty  confusion  under  th6  roof  of  Strawberry 
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HilL     Their  tastes  being  thus  dissimilar,  it  is  no  wonder  tbt 
Walpole  and  Gray  quarrelled  and  separated  after  some  tima 

Gray  returned  to  England,  and,  upon  his  Cither's  death,  he 
settled  down  at  Cambridge,  where  most  of  his  after  life  was  spent 
It  has  been  already  said  that  he  hated  the  ways  of  the  place,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  never  looked  so  well  as  when  it  was  empty ;  but 
there  were  books  in  abimdance  on  the  shelves  of  its  noble  hbraiies, 
and  their  silent  yet  speaking  charms — ^he  knew  no  other  lov&— 
bound  the  poet  for  life  to  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  Here,  like  a  monk 
in  his  cell,  he  read  and  wrote  untiringly.  A  glance  round  his 
study  would,  no  doubt,  have  shown  his  tastes.  Between  the 
leaves  of  a  well-used  Plato  or  Aristophanes  there  might  often  have 
been  found,  drying  for  his  hortus  dccus^  some  rare  wild  flowers, 
which  he  had  gathered  in  the  meadows  by  the  Cant  Books  on 
heraldry  and  architecture  shouldered  the  trim  classics  on  Ids  loaded 
book-shelves,  while  such  things  as  sketches  of  ivied  ruins,  a  lum- 
bering suit  of  rusty  armour,  or  a  collection  of  curious  daggers  and 
pistols  hanging  on  the  crowded  walls,  most  probably  displayed  the 
antiquarian  tastes  of  the  inmate. 

A  quiet  life,  like  that  the  poet  led,  has  almost  no  history.    Be- 
sides such  salient  points  as  the  appearance  of  his  various  works, 
there  are  only  three  events  worthy  of  notice  in  his  later  years. 
These  events  were — his  removal  in  1756  to  Pembroke  Hall  from 
Peter-house,  caused  by  the  annoyance  of  some  madcap  students; 
his  refusal  in  1757  of  the  laurel,  vacant  by  Gibber's  death;  and  his 
appointment  in  1768  to  the  professorship  of  Modem  History  ft* 
Cambridge.     His  chief  trips  were  to  London,  where  he  lodger- 
near  the  British  Museum,  and  explored  its  literary  treasures  witH 
a  student's  patient  love ;  to  Scotland,  where  he  met  the  poet 
Beattie;  to  the  English  lakes  in  1769;  and  to  Wales  in  tb^ 
autumn  before  his  death.     This  sad  event  took  place  in  1771* 
He  had  been  breaking  up  for  many  months,  when  gout,  settling 
in  his  stomach,  cut  him  off  with  a  sudden  attack 

Gray  is  best  known  by  his  famous  EUgy  Written  in  a  Cwv^^ 
Church-yard,  whose  solemn  stanzas  roll  out  their  muffled  mnsi^ 
like  the  subdued  tolling  of  a  great  minster  belL     Corrected  and  ro* 
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1  line  by  line,  as  were  all  this  poet's  works,  it  yet  shows 
3f  elaboration — its  melancholy  grace  is  the  perfection  of 
lere  are  writers  with  whom  a  slovenly  style  stands  for 
nd  rude  iinpruned  stanzas  for  the  fairest  growths  of  poetry. 
s  not  of  these.  His  classically  formed  taste  was  too  pure 
fastidious  to  be  content  with  anything  but  carefully 
verses :  and  we  therefore  have  to  thank  him  for  giving  us, 
EHegy,"  as  noble  a  specimen  of  grave  and  scholarly  English 
terature  affords.  This  poem  was  published  in  1750. 
le  triumph  of  his  genius  may  be  viewed  in  his  two  mag- 
3des,  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  and  The  Bard,  The  subject 
iitter  is  the  terrific  malison  of  a  Welsh  bard,  escaped 
i  massacre  at  Conway,  who,  standing  on  an  inaccessible 
phesies  the  doom  of  the  Norman  line  of  kings,  and  the 
f  the  Tudors.  This  done,  he  springs  from  the  rock  to 
L  the  foaming  flood  below.  The  chief  fiewts  of  early  Eng- 
ory  have  never  been  so  finely  woven  into  poetry  as  in 
ird." 

g  his  other  poems  we  may  notice  his  Ode  to  Spring; 
)  Adversity  ;  his  much  admired  Ode  on  a  Distavi  Pros]y*ci 
;  and  some  light,  himiorous  verses,  on  Mr,  Walpolt^s  Cat, 
P  prose  writings  are  Letters,  written  in  a  clear,  elegant,  and 
)8t  picturesque  style. 

OPENING  STANZAS  OF  THE  "ELECT.- 

The  cnrfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  wny. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sigbt. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bowv^ 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 
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Beneath  those  ragged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shades 
Where  heayes  the  turf  in  many  a  mouMering  heafi^ 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  erer  laid, 
The  mde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  deej). 

The  breezy  call  of  inoense-breathing  morn. 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum. 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  CTening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 

Or  dimb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  shure.    «  •    , 

Ofb  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield,  '  * , 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ;    • 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  f 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 


<: 


Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ;  ^ 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour : — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  gravet 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DAVID    HUME. 
Born  1711 AJ) Died  1776  AD, 


Boyhood  of  Home. 
Lair  and  commerce. 
First  booka 
Paid  occupation. 
Advocates*  Library. 


History  of  England. 
Cliaracter  of  the  work. 
Home's  prosperity. 
Scepticism  and  erron. 
Hlustratire  extracL 


D  Home,  the  first  of  his  family  to  write  himself  Hume,  was 
3t  of  a  distinguished  Scottish  house,  and  was  bom  at  Edin- 
L  in  April  1711.  After  passing  through  the  classes  in  the 
le  of  his  native  city,  he  nominally  began  the  study  of  the 
but,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  was  devouring  Cicero  and 
,  while  his  friends  fancied  he  was  poring  over  Voet  and 
ua  Literature  ousted  law,  and  commerce  had  no  better  for- 
A  few  months  among  the  sugar-houses  of  Bristol,  far  from 
ng  young  Hume  from  lus  literary  tastes,  only  deepened  his 
f  study,  and  his  desire  to  be  a  man  of  letters. 
»m  Bristol  he  crossed  to  France,  where  he  wrote  his  first 
A  Treatise  of  Human  Naiure^  published  in  London  in  1738. 
3  an  utter  failure,  not  having  achieved  even  the  distinction  of 
abused.  His  second  work.  Moral  a/nd  Philosophical  Essays, 
)sed  partly  in  Scotland,  met  with  tolerable  success, 
this  time  he  had  been  Hving  on  the  slender  means  he  got 
home.  But  in  1745  an  occupation,  well  paid  to  make  up 
)  unpleasantness,  fell  in  his  way.  He  became  the  companion 
3  young  Marquis  of  Annandale,  whose  mind  was  somewhat 
3d.  Having  held  this  charge  for  about  a  year,  Hume  accepted 
osition  of  secretary  to  General  St.  Clair,  in  whose  suite  he 
d  Vienna  and  Turin,  seeing  foreign  life  under  most  favourable 
ces,  and  mixing  in  the  first  Continental  circles. 
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After  his  return  to  Britain  he  lived  for  two  years  in  his  brother's 
house,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  composition  of  his  Political  Dis- 
courses and  his  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  In 
1 752  he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Advocates'  library  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  nominal  salary  then  at- 
tached to  the  office,  as  for  the  great  command  of  books  which  such 
a  position  gave  him. 

There  he  seems  first  to  have  formed  the  idea  of  writing  that 

History  of  England  which  made  him  famous.     The  work  grew 

to  completeness  in  a  most  irregular  fashion.     Afraid  at  first  to 

face  so  long  a  story  as  the  entire  range  of  English  history,  he 

began  with  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  race.     The  first 

1764     volume,  closing  with  the  Regicide,  appeared  in  1754. 

A.D.       Only  forty-five  copies  were  sold  in  a  twelvemonth  !    His 

sympathy  for  the   slain  king  and  Thorough-grinding 

Strafford  excited  a  cry  of  disapproval  and  rebuke  from  abnost 

every  sect  and  every  party.     So  deeply  did  he  feel  this  mortifying 

reception  of  his  book,  that,  but  for  a  French  war  breaking  out,  he 

would  have  hidden  himself,  with  changed  name,  in  some  countiy 

town  of  France,  and  there  have  tried  to  forget  his  native  land,  and 

the  defeat  of  his  literary  ambition.      But  the  ill  wind  of  that 

French  war,  which  gave  us  Canada,  also  blew  to  our  libraries  the 

remaining  volumes  of  Hume's  England,     The  second,  treating  d 

the  years  between  the  Regicide  and  the  Revolution,  came  out 

in   1757.      The  tide  had  turned.      Everybody  began  to  read 

and  praise  the  book.     The  year  1759  saw  the  publication  of 

the  third  volume,  containing  the  history  of  the   Tudors;  and 

two   other  volumes,   in   1762,   added  the  narrative   of  earlier 

events,  and  brought  the  work  to  a  triumphant  closa      For  ease^ 

beauty,  and  picturesque  power  of  style,  there  was  then  nothing  like 

it  in  the  range  of  English  historical  literature :   and  for  these 

qualities  it  yet  holds  an  honoured  place  on  our  book-shelves.  Yet 

the  day  of  Hume  as  an  authority  on  English  history  has  long  gone 

by.     The  light  of  modem  research  has  detected  countless  flaws  and 

distortions  in  the  great  book,  which  was  carefully,  even  painfiillyi 

revised  as  to  its  style,  but  which  was  formed  in  great  part  of  • 
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mass  of  statements  often  gathered  from  very  doubtful  sources, 
and  heaped  together,  ahnost  unsifted  and  untried.  The  diligence 
of  that  eminent  modem  historian,  who  often  read  a  quarto 
volume  to  obtain  material  for  a  single  sentence,  and  travelled 
a  hundred  miles  to  verify  a  soUtary  fact,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
David  Hume.  He  wrote  exquisitely;  but  he  sometimes  spent  the 
beauty  of  his  style  upon  mere  chaff  and  saw-dust  Much  the 
same  thing  it  was,  as  if  a  jeweller  should  frame  a  costly  casket 
and  grace  it  with  every  adornment  of  art,  that  its  rich  beauty 
might  at  last  enshrine  a  few  worthless  pebbles  or  beads  of  coloured 
glass. 

The  completion  of  his  History  made  Hume  a  famous  man.  The 
Earl  of  Hertford  invited  him  to  join  the  embassy  at  Paris,  there 
to  act  as  interim  secretary.  His  fame  had  gone  before  him,  and  he 
became  a  sort  of  lion  in  the  French  capital  When  he  re-crossed  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  it  was  to  find  promotion  awaiting  him  at  home. 
For  about  two  years  he  acted  as  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
1769  he  returned  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  the  beautifvd 
city  of  his  birth,  "passing  rich"  with  £1000  a  year, — ^the  result 
of  a  prudent  life,  and  the  profits  of  his  pen.  For  seven  y«ars 
longer  he  enjoyed  the  best  society  Edinburgh  could  afford,  and 
then,  in  August  1776,  he  died.  A  journey  to  Bath,  in  the  spring 
of  that  fatal  year,  was  of  no  avail  to  stop  the  progress  of  his 
diseasa 

In  philosophy  and  in  religion  Hume  was  a  sceptic.  He  doubted 
almost  everything^  and  attacked  the  Christian  faith,  especially  by 
striving  to  cut  away  the  foundations  on  which  our  belief  in 
miracles  rests.  This  being  so,  we  cannot  look  in  his  great  historical 
work  for  that  recognition  of  religion  as  the  main-spring  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  our  Bible  and  our  common  sense  aHke  lead  us  to 
require  from  a  true  historian.  Unable  to  resist  a  paradox,  or  a 
strange  theory,  he  lost  his  way  too  often  in  the  chase  of  fiitting, 
unsubstantial  meteors.  In  his  system  of  morality  he  traces  the 
goodness  and  badness  of  human  actions  or  motives  altogether  to 
considerations  of  utility.  These  things  take  much  from  his  lustre 
as  an  ornament  of  English  literature. 
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DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

She  rejected  all  oonsolation ;  she  even  refused  food  and  sostenanoe ;  and, 
dirowing  herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immoyable,  feeding  her 
thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and  existence  an  insufferable 
burden  to  her.    Few  words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  ezpressiye  of  some 
inward  grief,  which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  Uie  chief 
vent  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  ihey  discovered  her 
sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  assuage  them.    Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay 
upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her:   and  her 
physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  less 
to  make  trial  of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.    Her  anxious  mind 
at  last  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ,' 
and  the  Council  being  assembled,  sent  tiie  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary,  to 
know  her  will  with  regard  to  her  successor.    She  answered  with  a  faint  voice, 
that  as  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor. 
CSecil  requesting  her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly,  she  subjoined  that  she 
would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her  ;  and  who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kuta* 
man,  the  king  of  Scots  1    Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied  that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her  mind  in  tiu 
least  wander  from  him.    Her  voice  soon  after  left  her ;  her  senses  &Ued ;  sbe 
fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some  hours,  and  she  expired  gently, 
without  further  struggle  or  convulsion  (March  24^  1603),  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

WILLIAM    BOBEBTSOV. 
Born  1721  A.D Died  1793  A.D. 
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n  date  of  birtli,  of  the  iUustrious  historic  triad  that 
5  eighteenth  century,  was  William  Robertson,  the  son  of 

clergyman.  Bom  at  Borthwick,  in  Mid-Lothian,  in 
721,  he  studied#for  tiie  profession  of  his  father;  and  at 
twenty-two  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir, 
igtonshire. 

etude  of  his  country  manse  was  broken  by  few  incidents, 
its  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh  being,  per- 
greatest  events  of  the  young  minister's  life.  But  the 
I  of  every  week's  sermon  left  his  pen  trained  to  greater 
le  weaving  of  eloquent  and  dignified  English  sentences; 

new  book,  which  the  weekly  carrier  brought  to  the 
manse  from  some  dim  old  shop  in  the  High  Street  of 
)olis,  widened  his  views  of  society  and  civilization.  In 
Y  retirement  history  became  his  favourite  study.  Most 
in  his  sphere  are  content  with  their  pulpit-work,  and 
d  of  farm-house  visits,  travelling  beyond  the  literary 
lired  for  their  professional  duty  only  to  pen  an  occa- 
3r  to  the  newspapers,  or  to  prepare  for  a  telling  appear- 
i  summer  calls  the  great  Church  Court  into  session.  But 
was  not  content  with  this.     He  preached,  and  visited, 

admirably  upon  the  great  questions  which  in  his  day 
e  debated  in  the  General  Assembly;  but  while  he  did 

his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  building  up  a  kind  of 

which  these  could  never  build.     The  Rev.  William 
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Ilobertson,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Scottish  Church,  would 
probably  long  ago  have  been  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  only  con- 
founded with  all  the  other  Eobertsons  that  have  donned  the 
I)ulpit-gown ;  but  the  name  of  William  Eobertson,  the  historian 
of  Scotland,  of  Germany,  and  of  America,  cannot  perish  from  the 
annals  of  our  literature,  while  history  is  read  by  Englishmen. 

In  1758  the  country  pastor,  whose  "Kecreations"  took  a  shape 

so  noble  and  enduring,  was  promoted  to  Lady  Tester's  Church  in 

Edinburgh.     And  in  the  following  year,  the  reading 

1769     public — especially  the  literary  men  of  London — were 

A.D.  electrified  by  the  appearance  of  A  History  of  Scotland 
from  this  unknown  minister's  pen.  Dealing  with  the 
reigns  of  Mary  Stuart  and  her  son,  down  to  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  English  throne,  he  described,  in  pure,  pathetic,  and 
dignified  language,  the  sorrows  of  that  wretched  Scotchwoman 
with  a  French  soul,  who  saw  so  little  of  Holyrood  and  so  much 
of  English  jails.  He  stands  midway  between  those  who  belieye 
her  to  have  been  a  beautiful  martyr,  and  those  who  brand  her  as 
a  beautiful  criminal  Agreeing  with  all  writers  as  to  the  great 
loveliness  of  this  beheaded  Scottish  queen,  he  consid^s  that  the 
intensity  and  long  continuance  of  the  sorrows,  darkening  over  her 
whole  life  until  the  bloody  catastrophe  of  Fotheringay,  have 
blinded  us  to  her  faults,  and  that  we  therefore  "approve  of  our 
tears,  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person  who  had  attained  xnudi 
nearer  to  pure  virtue." 

The  minister  of  Lady  Tester's  became,  in  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  this  book.  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinbiu^j 
and  soon  received  a  striking  mark  of  royal  approval  in  his  appoint- 
ment as  historiographer  for  Scotland.  Not  content  to  rest  on  the 
fame  he  had  won,  he  pushed  on  to  higher  ground.  His  greatest 
work,  the  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany^  was 
1769     published  in  1 7  69,  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  his  first 

A.D.      production.   A  rapid  view  of  European  politics  and  society 

previous  to  the  accession  of  the  great  Emperor,  precedes 

the  story  of  the  reign,  which  is  narrated  in  clear,  majestic  English. 

The  materials  from  which  Eobertson  drew  his  account  of  thif 
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great  central  epoch  of  European  history,  have,  since  the  day  he 
wrote,  been  tested,  and  sifted,  and  rearranged,  with  all  the  valu- 
able additions  that  time  has  brought  And  while  his  great 
History  stiLL  remains  a  standard  work,  valuable  supplements  stand 
beside  it  in  our  libraries,  from  which  a  new  light  shines  on  many 
])ortions  of  the  character  and  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  re- 
searches of  Prescott  the  American  historian,  and  Stirling  of  Keir, 
the  latter  of  whom  wrote  "The  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.,"  give  us 
.mother  notion  of  the  man  Charles  than  we  get  &om  the  purple 
and  gold  of  Robertson's  portraiture. 

The  fault  of  this  great  historian  was  one  common  to  the  chief 
writers  of  his  tima  Filled  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  history,  he  trembles  at  the  thought  of  descending  to  so  mean  a 
thing  as  daily  life.  The  Emperor  moves  before  us  in  all  his 
grandeur,  the  rich  velvet  of  his  train  sweeping  in  stately  waves 
upon  the  marble  that  he  treads.  We  know  many  of  the  laws  he 
made,  the  wars  he  waged,  the  great  public  assemblies  and  pa- 
geants of  which  he  was'  the  brilliant  central  figure ;  but  we  know 
little  of  the  man  who  dwelt  within  the  gorgeous  wrappings,  for 
we  see  him  as  if  on  a  lofty  terrace,  where  he  plays  his  magnificent 
part,  while  we  stand  far  away  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  humble 
spectators  of  the  imperial  drama.  Of  the  many-hued  life  the 
people  livedf  we  hear  next  to  nothing.  Such  a  treatment  of 
history  may  be  termed  the  statuesque,  as  contrasted  with  the 
picturesque  pages  of  a  writer  like  Macaulay.  Stateliness  and 
elegance  are  the  characteristic  features  of  Robertson's  style;  but, 
inseparable  'from  these,  we  find  a  cold  sameness  and  want  of 
colour.  He  walks  a  minuet  with  the  historic  Muse ;  who,  according 
to  his  notion  of  her,  is  a  lady  used  only  to  the  very  best  society, 
dressed  in  the  perfection  of  the  mode,  her  complexion  heightened 
with  the  faintest  brush  of  rouge,  and  withal  too  stately  and 
precise  in  her  manners  and  her  gait  to  be  charged  with  such  crimes 
as  naturalness  or  ease. 

Eight  years  passed  before  his  third  great  work — The  History  of 
America — appeared.  The  story  of  Columbus  fascinated  his  pen; 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  have  we  a  finer  specimen  of  stately  narra- 
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tive  than  we  possess  in  his  description  of  the  great  first  voyage 
of  the  Italian  sailor^  and  his  landing  on  the  new-found  western 
soil 

A  year  or  two  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1793,  at  the 
Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh,  he  published  an  Essay  on  the 
Earlier  History  of  India;  which,  however,  was  founded  on  sources 
not  always  reliable  or  safa  This,  indeed,  is  a  fault  more  or  less 
pervading  all  his  works.  like  Hume,  he  often  adopted  second- 
hand statements,  without  looking  carefully  into  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rested;  and  even  the  grand  march  of  a  stately  style  can 
sometimes  scarcely  reconcile  us  to  accept  as  history  a  narrative,  of 
whose  facts  we  are  not  sure,  and  whose  descriptive  passages  may 
probably  be,  for  aught  we  know,  coloured  with  brighter  than  the 
natural  tints,  for  the  mere  sake  of  rhetorical  effect. 

THE  DISCOVERT  OF  AMERICA. 

• 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the  forecastle^ 
obserred  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Gnttierez. 
a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.    Guttierez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Saloedo, 
comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from 
place  to  place.    A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful  sound  of  "  Land !  land!"  was 
heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.    But  having 
been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man  was  now  become 
slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for 
the  return  of  day.    As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dis- 
pelled.   From  every  ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north, 
whose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many 
rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  country.    The  crew  of  the  Ptnto 
instantly  began  the  Te  Jkum,  as  a  hymn  of  jbhanksgiving  to  Ch)d,  and  were 
joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports* of  congrata- 
lation.    This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  jastice 
to  their  commander.    They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.    They  implored  him  to 
pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so 
much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  proaecutbn  of  hi* 
well-concerted  plan ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled 
and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  £u:  beyond  the  ideas  and  conoep' 
tion  of  former  ages. 

As  foon  as  the  ran  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  armed.  Uieyrowed 
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towards  the  island  with  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  znnsio,  and  other 
martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  coyered  with  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  strange  ohjects 
which  presented  themselves  to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  first  European 
who  set  foot  on  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and,  kneeling 
down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They 
next  erected  a  crucifix,  and  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  orown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  for- 
malities which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  uf  this  kind 
in  their  new  discoveries. 
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Illustrative  extract 


Bitffon's  well-known  saying,  "Ze  style  est  Vhomme^*  is  by  no  man 
better  illustrated  than  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  A  guileless  good- 
nature, a  kind  and  tender  love  for  all  his  human  brotherhood, 
a  gay,  unthinking  hopefulness,  shine  clearly  out  &om  every  page 
he  wrote.  The  latter  half  of  his  short  life  of  forty-five  years  was 
spent  in  a  continuous  struggle  for  daily  bread ;  his  earlier  years 
were  full  of  change  and  hardship.  Yet  sneers  and  buffets,  drudgery 
and  debt,  had  no  power  to  curdle  the  nriilk  of  human  kindness 
in  this  gentle  heart. 

Charles  Goldsmith,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  was  trying  to  live  on 
£40  a  year  at  the  little  village  of  Pallas  or  Pallasmore,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  when  in  1728  his  famous  son  Oliver  was  bom.  Be- 
fore the  child  was  two  years  old,  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West,  worth 
nearly  £200  a  year,  rewarded  this  good  pd.rson  for  his  virtues  and 
his  toils ;  and  the  family  in  consequence  removed  to  a  commodious, 
house  at  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  Here  little  Oliver  grew 
up,  went  to  the  village  school,  and  had  a  severe  attack  of  smaD- 
pox,  which  left  deep  pits  in  his  poor  face.  When  he  went  to 
higher  schools,  at  Elphin,  Athlone,  and  Edgeworthstown,  the  thick, 
awkward,  pale,  and  pock-marked  boy  was  knocked  about  and 
made  fmi  of  by  his  cruel  seniors,  until  the  butt  began  to  retort 
sharp  arrowy  wit  upon  those  who  sneered  at  his  ugly  face  or 
uncouth  movements. 

In  1745  he  passed  the  sizarship  examination  at  Trinity  Cd' 
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3,  Dublin,  being  placed  last  on  the  list  of  the  eight  successful 
didates.  The  sizar  of  those  days,  marked  by  a  coarse  black 
iveless  gown  and  a  red  cap,  had  to  do  much  servile  work — 
eping  the  courts,  carrying  the  dishes  up  from  the  college 
jhen,  and  waiting  upon  the  Fellows  as  they  dined.  The  kind- 
s  of  his  uncle  Contarine,  who  had  paid  most  of  his  school  bills, 
owed  him  to  college  too  j  but  even  with  this  aid,  when  the 
^erend  Charles  Goldsmith  died  in  1747,  his  son  Oliver  was 

not  far  from  starvation  in  the  top  room  of  No.  35.     Here  we 
3ct  his  first  literary  performances.     Writing  street-ballads  for 

shillings  apiece,  he  used  to  steal  out  at  night  to  hear  them 
g  and  watch  their  ready  sale  in  the  dimly  lighted  streets, 
re,  too,  we  see  the  early  syitptoms  of  that  benevolence,  which 
I  almost  a  mental  disease,  for  it  was  seldom  that  the  five  shillings 
16  home  with  the  hungry  student, — some  of  the  hard-earned 
aey  had  gone  to  the  beggars  he  had  met  upon  the  way.  Hated 
discouraged  by  his  tutor,  he  grew  idler  than  ever, — took  his  full 
re  in  the  ducking  of  a  bailiff — tried  for  a  scholarship,  and 
ed, — ^was  knocked  down'  by  his  tutor, — ran  away, — ^was 
ught  back  to  college  by  his  brother, — ^took  a  very  low  1749 
u  in  1749, — and  then  went  home  to  his  mother's  little  a.d- 
age  at  Ballymahon  for  two  years. 

^e  cannot  trace  minutely  his  attempts  to  be  a  tutor,  a  clergy- 
1,  a  lawyer,  a  physician.  During  his  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
ither  he  went  in  1752  to  study  medicine,  his  name  was  better 
»wn  among  his  fellow-students  as  a  good  story-teller,  and  one 
3  sang  a  capital  Irish  song,  than  for  any  distinctions  he  won  in 
class-rooms  of  the  professors.  His  two  winters  in  the  Scottish 
ital  were  followed  by  a  winter  at  Leyden,  where  he  lived  chiefly 
teaching  English.  One  day,  after  spending  nearly  all  the  money 
had  just  borrowed  &om  a  friend,  in  buying  a  parcel  of  rare 
ip-roots  for  his  uncle  Contarine,  he  left  Leyden  "with  a  guinea 
Ms  pocket,  but  one  shirt  to  his  back,  and  a  flute  in  his 
^<1,"  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  Europe,  and  seek  for  his  medical 
;ree. 
Between   February   1755   and  February   1756   he    travelled 
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tlirough  Flanders,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy — ^very 
often  trudging  all  day  on  foot,  and  at  night  playing  merry  tunes 
on  his  flute  before  a  peasant's  cottage,  in  the  hope  of  a  supper  and  a 
bed — for  a  time  acting  as  companion  or  governor  to  the  rich  young 
nephew  of  a  pawnbroker — and  in  Italy  winning  a  shelter,  a  little 
money,  and  a  plate  of  macaroni  by  disputing  in  the  Universities. 
His  degree  of  M.B.,  on  which  his  daim  to  be  called  Doctor  Gold- 
smith rests,  was  probably  received  during  these  wanderings  either 
at  Louvain  or  at  Padua.  No  one  can  regret  this  twelvemonth's 
walk,  who  has  read  The  TraveHer,  or  those  chapters  in  the  Yicar 
of  Wakefield  which  depict  the  career  of  a  Philosophic  Vagct- 
bond. 

And  then  began  that  struggle  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Lon- 
don life,  which  closed  only  when  the  straggler  lay  cofi^ed  in 
Brick  Court.  Before  he  settled  down  to  the  precarious  work  of 
making  a  livelihood  by  his  pen,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
gain  a  footing  in  his  own  profession.  In  a  shop  on  Fish  Street 
Hill  he  worked  for  a  while  with  mortar  and  pestle  as  an  apothe- 
cary's drudge.  He  then  commenced  practice  among  the  poor  of 
Southwark ;  a  scene  of  his  life  during  which  we  catch  two  gUmpses 
of  his  little  figure, — once,  in  faded  green  and  gold,  talking  to  an 
old  school-fellow  in  the  street;  and  again,  in  rusty  black  velvety 
with  second-hand  cane  and  wig,  concealing  a  great  patch  in  his 
coat  by  pressing  his  old  hat  fashionably  against  his  side^  whik 
he  resists  the  efforts  of  his  poor  patient  to  relieve  him  of  the 
encumbrance.  In  the  printing-office  of  Bichardson  the  novelist 
he  was  for  a  time  reader  and  corrector  to  the  press ;  and  he  was  afte^ 
wards  usher  in  Dr.  Milner's  school  at  Peckham, — a  position  in  which 

he  was  far  from  being  happy.   One  day  Griffiths  the  book' 

1767     seller,  dining  at  Milner's,  proposed  to  give  him  boaid 

A.D.       and  a  small  salary  if  he  would  write  for  the  MovMs 

Review,  Accepting  the  offer,  he  contributed  many  pj^>«» 
to  that  periodical;  but  he  complained  that  the  bookseller,  or  tltf 
bookseller's  old  wife,  tampered  with  every  one  of  them.  Betanui^ 
in  a  few  months  to  the  old  usher-life  at  Dr.  Milner's,  he  W*  » 
passing  gleam  of  prosperity,  when  he  received  his  appoiiilnifl^ 
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as  surgeon  to  a  factory  on  the  Coromandel  coast;  but,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  this  hope  of  permanent  employment  came 
to  nothing.  As  a  last  chance,  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  in  a  suit  of  clothes  obtained  on  Gri£Biths'  security,  in 
order  to  pass  as  a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  navy;  but  fortunately 
for  the  readers  of  the  "  Vicar"  and  "  Sweet  Auburn,"  he  was 
plucked.  This  last  hope  broken  in  his  eager  grasp, 
he  was  driven  to  the  pen  once  more.  His  rejection  at  1758 
Surgeons'  Hall  may  thus  be  viewed  as  marking  his  real  a.d. 
entrance  upon  the  literary  profession. 

A  garret  in  a  miserable,  tottering  square,  called  Green  Arbour 
Court,  which  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  stairs,  styled  sugges- 
tively "  Break-Neck-Steps,"  had  lately  become  his  home.  This  dirty 
room,  furnished  with  a  mean  bed  and  a  single  wooden  chair,  witnessed 
the  misery  of  the  would-be  suigeon's  mate  on  the  night  of  his  rejec- 
tion, and  saw  him,  thoughtless  of  all  but  burning  pity,  go  out,  four 
days  later,  to  pawn  the  clothes  he  had  got  on  the  bookseller's  security, 
in  order  to  help  his  poor  landlady,  whose  husband  had  just  been 
seized  by  baiUfib.  There  he  wrote  reviews  and  memoir  for 
Smollett's  periodical  There  he  was  visited  by  Percy  of  the 
^  Reliques,"  who  found  him  writing  his  first  important 
work,  An  Inguiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  1769 
in  Europe.  He  was  soon  engaged  to  write,  a  three-penny  A.D. 
periodical,  which  was  to  appear  every  Saturday  under 
the  title  of  The  Bee,  It  was  a  Uva  book,  utterly  unlike  the 
ponderous  tomes  so  called  now,  for  it  was  full  of  wit  and  graceful 
writing.  But  it  did  not  taka  Still  the  busy  pen  worked  on. 
^  The  British  Magazine,"  edited  by  Smollett,  was  enriched  with 
several  Essays  by  Goldsmith.  Among  these  we  find  some  of  his  most 
chaiming  shorter  pieces ;  of  which  the  Beverie  in  the  Boar's  Head  at 
Eastcheap,  and  the  story  of  the  Shabby  Actor,  picked  up  in  St 
James's  Park,  are  of  tenest  read  and  best  liked.  Soon  in  the  ^^  Public 
Ledger,"  a  newly  sprung  paper,  there  appeared  a  series  of  Letters, 
describing  a  Chinaman's  impressions  of  English  life,  which  attracted 
considerable  notice.  These  productions  of  Goldsmith's  pen  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  collected  form  as  The  Citizep  of  the 
as)  22 
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World.  And  if  the  hack  of  Green  Arbour  Court  had  written  no 
more  than  these  Letters,  contributed  twice  a  week  to  the  ^  Ledger'' 
for  a  guinea  apiece,  he  might,  as  the  creator  of  Beau  Tibbs  and 
the  Man  in  Black,  claim  a  high  place  among  our  English  classics. 
The  night  of  the  31st  of  May  1761  was  memorable  in  Wine 
Office  Court,  where  Goldsmith  then  lived;  for  on  that  night  the 
great  Johnson  ate  his  first  supper  at  Goldsmith's  table.  Percy 
brought  about  the  meeting;  and  Johnson,  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  to  disabuse  his  entertainer's  mind  of  the  idea 
that  he  was  a  sloven,  went  through  the  unusual  ceremonies  of 
powdering  his  wig  and  putting  on  dean  linen. 

Another  visit  from  Johnson  to  Goldsn^th,  in  the  countiy  lodging 
at  Islington,  where  the  latter  had  taken  refuge  from  the  din  and 
dinginess  of  Fleet  Street,  stands  out  in  violent  contrast  to  this  social 
evening.  It  was  three  years  later.  The  little  Irishman  and  the  big 
Englishman  had  grown  to  be  firm  friends.  Many  a  Monday  night  at 
seven  had  they  shaken  hands  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  Soho,  where  the 

famous  weekly  suppers  of  the  Literary  dub  had  already 

1764     begun.    One  morning  in  1764  an  urgent  message  arriyed 

A.D.       from  Goldsmith,  begging  Johnson  to  come  to  him  as 

soon  as  possible.  Johnson  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  went 
out  to  Islington  immediately  afterwards.  He  found  that  poor 
Goldsmith  had  been  arrested  by  his  landlady  for  the  rent  A 
newly  opened  bottle  of  Madeira  stood  on  the  table,  which  Johnson 
wisely  corked  before  he  began  to  talk  of  what  was  to  be  doD& 
Goldsmith  producing  a  manuscript  novel  from  his  desk,  down  sat 
his  friend  to  look  over  The  Vicar  of  Wdkefidd,  Struck  at  once 
with  the  merit  of  the  work,  Johnson  went  out  and  sold  it  to  a 
bookseller  for  sixty  pounds,  with  which  the  now  triumphant  Qold- 
smith  discharged  the  debt  he  owed. 

Fifteen  months  passed  before  an  advertisement  in  the  ^  St 
James's  Chronicle "  announced  The  Vicar  of  Wakefdd  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes.  The  interval  between  sale  and  publication 
had  made  its  author  famous ;  for  his  beautiful  poem  of  The  TraxdUr 
had  appeared  not  long  after  the  distressful  day  at  Islington. 
Johnson  declared  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  anything  eqnal 
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tc>  it  since  the  death  of  Pope.  The  sister  of  Beynolds  said,  after 
hearmg  the  poem  read  aloud,  that  she  would  never  more  think 
Dr.  Goldsmith  ugly.  A  sunple  saying,  but  very  true,  and  very 
natural  The  world  has  indorsed  the  utterance  of  that  fussy,  middle- 
aged  lady.  The  bull-dog  £Etce,  with  its  rugged  skin,  and  coarse, 
blunt  features,  shines  with  a  beauty  from  within,  above  all  loveli- 
ness of  flesh  and  blood,  as  we  dose  the  pages  of  '^  The  Traveller," 
"  The  Deserted  Village,''  or  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  think  of 
the  little  man  who  wrote  these  works.  We  forget  that  he  delighted 
to  array  his  small  person  in.sky-blue  and  bloom-coloured  coats,  and 
to  exhibit  himself  as  if  pinned  through  with  a  long  sword,  in 
the  glittering  crowds  that  filled  the  gardens  at  Vauzhallj  or,  if 
we  remember  these  things,  it  is  only  to  smile  good-naturedly  at 
the  weakness  of  a'great  man.  The  Vica/r  of  Wakefield  needs  no 
description.  An  exquisite  naturalness  is  its  prevailing  charm. 
No  bad  man  could  write  a  book  so  full  of  the  soft  sunshine  and 
tender  beauty  of  domestic  life, — so  sweetly  wrought  out  of  the 
gentle  recollections  of  the  old  home  at  lissoy.  It  was  coloured 
with  the  hues  of  childhood's  memory;  and  the  central  figure  in 
the  group  of  shadows  from  the  past,  that  came  to  cheer  the  poor 
London  author  in  his  lonely  garret,  was  the  image  of  his  dead 
faXhee,  "  For,"  says  John  Forster  in  his  life  of  Goldsmith,  not 
more  truly  than  beautifully,  "  they  who  have  loved,  laughed,  and 
wept  with  the  Man  in  Black  of  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  the 
Preacher  of  the  Deserted  Village,  and  Doctor  Primrose  in  the  Vicar 
of  WaJsefield,  have  given  laughter,  love,  and  tears  to  the  Reverend 
Charles  Goldsmith." 

Still  the  busy  pen  worked  on,  for  the  wolf  was  always  at  the 
door.  Among  the  minor  tasks  of  the  quondam  usher  we  fiind  an 
English  Grammar,  written  for  five  guineas;  and  in  later  days  some 
School  Histories,  abridgments  of  his  larger  volumes.  But  more 
famous  works  claim  our  notice. 

His  comedy  of  The  Qood-Natured  Man,  acted  in  1768,  brought 
him  nearly  £500;  which,  with  the  true  Grub  Street  impro- 
vidence, he  scattered  to  the  winds  at  once.     He  bought     1768 
Hiose  chambers  in  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  where      ▲.!>. 
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the  last  act  of  his  life-drama  was  played  out  He  furnished  them 
in  mahogany  and  blue  moreen.  He  gave  frequent  dinners  and 
suppers,  startling  all  the  quiet  barristers  round  him  with  noLsy 
games  at  blind-man's  buff  and  the  choruses  of  jovial  songs.  He 
was  constantly  in  society  with  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Beynolds, 
and  lived  far  beyond  his  means. 

In  May  1770  appeared  his  finest  poem,  The  Deserted  Village, 

Before  August  dosed,  a  fifth  edition  was  nearly  ex- 

1770     hausted.     The  village,  "sweet  Auburn,"  whose  present 

A.D.      desolation  stnkes  the  heart  mqre  painfully  from  the  lovely 

pictures  of  vanished  joy  the  poet  sets  before  us,  vras  that 
hamlet  of  Lissoy  where  his  boyhood  had  been  spent  The  soft 
features  of  the  landscape, — ^the  evening  sports  of  the  village  traiii, 
—the  various  noises  of  life  rising  from  the  cottage  homes, — ^the 
meek  and  earnest  country  preacher, — the  buzzing  school, — ^the 
white-washed  ale-house, — attract  by  turns  our  admiration  as  we 
read  this  exquisite  poenu  And  not  least  touching  is  this  yearning 
utterance,  spoken  from  the  literary  toiler's  deep  and  solitary  heart :— ' 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  tliis  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share- 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, . 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  dose,- 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose  : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-le%rned  skill,— 
Around  my  fire  an  eyening  group  to  draw. 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  yexations  past, 
Here  to  return — ^and  die  at  home  at  last. 

The  emphatic  words  of  poor  dying  Gray,  who  heard  "  The  De- 
serted Village''  read  at  Malvern,  where  he  spent  his  last  sommer  in 
&  vain  search  for  health,  must  be  echoed  by  every  feeling  heart,— 
"  That  man  m  a  poet." 

Debt  now  had  Goldsmith  fast  in  its  terrible  talons.  He  worked 
on,  but  was  forced  to  trade  upon  his  future, — ^to  draw  heavy  ad- 
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vances  firom  his  booksellers  in  order  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  hour.  He  tmdertook  a  History  of  England,  in  four  volumes ;  a 
History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Naiure,  largely  a  translation  from 
Buffon  j  Histories  of  Greece  and  Borne  j  and  wrote  a  second  successful 
comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  was  first  acted  in  1773. 

The  last  flash  of  his  genius  was  the  short  poem,  Retaliation, 
written  in  reply  to  some  jibing  epitaphs,  which  were  composed  on 
liim  by  the  company  met  one  day  at  dinner  in  the  St.  James's 
Coffee-house.     GJarrick's  couplet  ran  thus : — 

**  Here  lies  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  aii^el,  bat  talked  like  poor  PolL" 

And  certainly  in  the  reply  poor  Garrick  suffers  for  his  unkindness; 
for  never  with  so  light  but  so  perfect  a  touch  was  the  skin  peeled 
from  any  character. 

With  hands  yet  ftdl  of  unfinished  work.  Goldsmith  lay  down  to 
die.     An  old  illness  seized  him.     Low  fever  set  in.     He  took 
powders  against  the  advice  of  his  doctors,  and  died,  after  nine 
days'  sickness,   on  the  4th  of  April  1774.     "Is  your 
mind  at  easel"  asked  the  doctor  by  his  bed-side.     "  No,     1774 
it  is  not,"  was  the  sad  reply.  At  last  the  spendthrift  author      A.D. 
had  lost  "  his  knack  of  hoping,"  as  he  used  to  call  the  un- 
thinking joyousness  of  his  nature.  His  debts  and  the  memory  of  his 
reckless  life  cast  heavy  shadows  on  his  dying  bed.     In  the  spirit 
of  that  sublime  prayer,  which  we  leam  to  say  at  our  mother's 
knee  in  the  season  of  life  when,  in  truth,  "  we  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,"  let  us  hope  that  the  gentle,  thoughtless,  erring 
nature,  which  gave  and  forgave  so  much  on  earth,  found  in  Heaven 
that  mercy  which  every  human  spirit  needs. 

THE  FAMILY  PICTURE. 
(FEOM  "the  VIOAE  of  WAKEFIELD. ") 

My  wife  and  danghters,  happening  to  return  a  risit  at  neighbour  Flamborongh*B, 
foond  that  family  had  lately  got  their  pictures  drawn  by  a  limner,  who  travelled 
the  country,  and  took  likenesses  for  fifteen  shillings  a  head.  As  this  family  and 
ours  had  long  a  sort  of  rivalry  in  point  of  taste,  our  spirit  took  the  alarm  at  this 
stolen  march  upon  us,  and,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  say,  and  I  said  much,  it 
was  resolved  that  we  should  have  our  pictures  done  too.    Having,  therefore, 
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engafi^ed  tbe  limner,  (for  what  conld  I  do  1)  our  next  deliberation  was  to  show 
the  superiority  of  onr  taste  in  the  attitudes.  As  for  our  neighbour's  fiunily, 
there  were  seven  of  them,  and  they  were  drawn  with  seyen  oranges, — a  thing 
quite  out  of  taste,  no  variety  in  life,  no  composition  in  the  world.  We  desired 
to  hare  something  in  a  brighter  style,  and,  after  many  debates,  at  length  came  a 
unanimous  resolution  of  being  drawn  together,  in  one  large  historical  family- 
piece.  This  would  be  cheaper,  since  one  frame  would  serve  for  all ;  and  it  would 
be  infinitely  more  genteel,  for  all  families  of  any  taste  were  now  drawn  in  the 
same  manner.  As  we  did  not  immediately  recollect  an  historical  subject  to  hit 
us,  we  were  contented  each  with  being  drawn  as  independent  historical  figui^ 
My  wife  desired  to  be  represented  as  Yenus ;  and  the  painter  was  requested  not 
to  be  too  frugal  of  his  diamonds  in  her  stomacher  and  hair.  Her  two  little  ones 
were  to  be  as  Cupids  by  her  side ;  while  I,  in  my  gown  and  bands,  was  to  pre- 
sent her  with  my  books  on  the  Whistonian  Controversy.  Olivia  would  be  drawn 
as  an  Amazon,  sitting  upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  dressed  in  a  green  Joseph,  richly 
laced  with  gold,  and  a  whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  was  to  be  a  shepherdess, 
with  as  many  sheep  as  the  painter  could  put  in  for  nothing ;  and  Moses  ¥ras  to 
be  dressed  out  with  a  hat  and  white  feather. 

Our  taste  so  much  pleased  the  squire,  that  he  insisted  on  being  put  in  as  one 
of  the  family,  in  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  Olivia's  feet.    This 
was  considered  by  us  all  as  an  indication  of  his  desire  to  be  introduced  into  the 
family,  nor  could  we  refuse  his  request.    The  painter  was  therefore  set  to  work, 
and,  as  he  wrought  with  assiduity  and  expedition,  in  less  than  four  days  the 
whole  was  completed.    The  piece  was  large,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  did  not 
spare  his  colours ;  for  which  my  wife  gave  him  great  encomiums.    We  were  all 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  performance ;  but  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which 
had  not  occurred  till  the  picture  was  finished,  now  struck  us  with  dismay.   It 
was  so  very  large  that  we  had  no  place  in  the  house  to  fix  it  1    How  we  all  came 
to  disregard  so  material  a  point  is  inconceivable ;  but  certain  it  is  we  had  all 
been  greatly  remiss.    This  picture,  therefore,  instead  of  gratifying  our  yamij, 
as  we  hoped,  leaned  in  a  most  mortifying  manner  against  the  kitchen  wall, 
where  the  canvas  was  stretched  and  painted,  much  too  large  to  be  got  through 
any  of  the  doors,  and  the  jest  of  all  our  neighbours.    One  compared  it  to  fiobio- 
son  Crusoe's  long-boat,  too  large  to  be  removed;  anoth^  thought  it  more 
resembled  a  reel  in  a  bottle ;  some  wondered  how  it  could  be  got  out^  bat  still 
more  were  amazed  how  it  ever  got  in. 
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:  and  slovenly  figure,  clad  in  a  greasy  brown  coat  and  coarse 
orsted  stockings,  wearing  a  grey  wig  with  scorched  f  oretop, 
his  arm-chair  long  past  midnight,  holding  in  a  dirty  hand 
tteenth  cup  of  tea.  As  he  pauses  to  utter  one  of  his  ter- 
'owls  of  argument,  or  rather  of  dogmatic  assertion,  com- 
I  invariably  with  a  thunderous  "  Sir,"  we  have  leisure  to 
I  bitten  nails,  the  scars  of  king's  evil  that  mark  his  swoUen 
d  the  convulsive  workings  of  the  muscles  round  mouth 
is,  which  accompany  the  pufs  and  snorts  foreboding  a 
storm  of  ponderous  English  talk.  Such  was  the  fia,mous 
Samuel  Johnson  in  his  old  age,  when  he  had  climbed  £rom 
st  squalid  cellars  of  Grub  Street  to  the  dictatorial  throne 
;lLsh  criticism — such  the  man  who  wrote  Rasselaa  and 
,  who  compiled  the  great  English  IHctionaiy,  and  com- 
he  majestically  moral  pages  of  the  Eambler, 
celebrated  son  of  a  poor  man,  who  used  to  spread  his  little 
eJI  on  market-day  in  Lichfield  to  tempt  the  louts  of 
shire,  was  bom  in  that  town  on  the  1 8th  of  September  1 709. 
nfEincy  the  child  struggled  with  constitutional  disease, 
weakened  his  eyes  and  left  indelible  seams  across  his  little 
nie  father  gave  his  poor  afflicted  boy  all  he  could — a  liberal 
m ;  and  upon  this  foundation — ^the  best  for  fame  that  can 
laid — the  work  of  a  great  and  noble  lifetime  began  to  rise, 
ly,  obscurely,  and  with  many  heavy  falls,  did  the  ill- 
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dressed,  ugly,  clumsy  youth  begin  to  take  his  first  steps  towards  the 
kingship  of  English  letterdom.  Having  received  his  elementary  edu- 
cation chiefly  at  Stourbridge,  he  entered  Pembroke  Collie,  Oxfoid 
But  his  dying  father  could  spare  no  more  money  to  the  lad,  so 
a  degree  could  not  be  taken  then.  He  must  wait  until  he  has 
earned  a  higher  title  with  his  pen.  One  terrible  foe,  with  which 
poor  Johnson  had  to  battle  through  all  his  life,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, when  we  strive  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  his  triumph 
over  circumstances.  Fits  of  morbid  melancholy  often  seized  him, 
which,  as  he  says,  "  kept  him  mad  half  his  life."  Penniless,  dis- 
eased, ill-favoured,  but  half  educated,  and  touched  with  terrible 

insanity,  the  youth  of  twenty-two  stood  on  the  threshold 

1731     of  the  mean  house,  within  which  his  father  lay  dead, 

A.D.      looking  out  upon  a  world,  that  seemed  all  cold  and  bare 

and  Mendless  to  his  gaze.  No  wonder  that  his  earlier 
portrait  shows  a  thin  cheek  and  saddened  brow,  with  lines  of 
suffering  already  roimd  the  wasted  lips. 

Tmdging  on  foot  to  Market  Bosworth  in  Ldcestershire,  he 
became  usher  in  a  school  It  would  not  do;  by  natural  tem- 
perament he  was  totally  unfitted  for  the  work.  We  then  find  him 
translating  for  a  bookseller  in  Birmingham;  and  after  a  while  mar- 
rying a  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  there,  who  had  £800.*  ' 
With  this  money  he  attempted  to  start  a  school  of  his  own  near 
Lichfield ;  but  he  could  not  gather  pupils  enough  to  pay  the  rent 

and  keep  his  wife  in  comfort.     So,  packing  up  his  little 

1736    stock  of  clothes  and  books,  he  set  out  in  March  1736  for 

A.D.      London,  accompanied. by  a  former  pupil,  fresh-coloured, 

good-humoured,  little  Davy  Garrick,  who  was  going  up  to 
study  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  in  whose  brain  the  foot-lights  were 
already  shining  iai  more  brightly  than  briefs  or  pleadings  at  th^ 
bar.  It  was  just  as  weU  for  the  theatre-going  folks  of  England 
that  the  little  Huguenot's  head  did  not  become  a  wig-block,  od 
which  to  air  a  covering  of  grey  horse-hair. 

So  up  to  London  went  the  dapper  pupil  and  his  great  hulloD^ 

*  Hn.  Johnion  died  on  the  ITth  of  March  1762,  to  the  deep  and  lasting  grief  of  ^ 
koiband,  and  was  boried  at  Bromley. 
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master;  and  there  they  parted,  to  meet  occasionally,  but  each  to 

go  his  several  way.     And  Johnson's  was  a  hard  and  perilous  path. 

We  have  already  given  a  picture  of  literary  life  in  those  days. 

The  worst  miseries  of  such  a  life  were  endured  by  Johnson.     For 

f:     six-and-twenty  years  the  pen  scarcely  ever  left  his  hand.     How 

[     often  he  and  Savage  wandered  foot-sore  all  night  through  the  streets 

'      of  London,  unable  to  hire  the  meanest  shelter ;  how  often  they  spent 

f     their  last  penny  on  a  little  loaf,  which  they  tore  with  woL^h  teeth, 

I      we  cannot  teU.  But  we  know  that  miseries  like  these  were  commonly 

r     endured  by  men  of  letters  in  Johnson's  day,  and  that  he  had  his 

M  share  of  such  bitterness  and  want.     It  was  for  Cave  the 

bookseller  that  he  chiefly  drudged,  enriching  the  "  Gentleman's 

Magazine "  with  articles  of  various  kinds.     His  poem  London,  a 

I      Batire  in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary 

E      fam^  by  establishing  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  booksellers. 

For  this  work  Dodsley  gave  him  ten  guineas,     A  Life  of  Savage 

I      (1744)  was  followed  by  a  second  satire  in  Juvenal's  manner.  The 

V     ycmty  of  Humam  Wishes  (1749);  but  these  are  only  the  most 

[     notable  works  in  a  vast  crowd  of  minor  writings,  which  occupied 

the  days  and  nights  of  these  busy  years.     His  tragedy  of  Irene^ 

l^€gun  in  his  teaching  days,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1749 ; 

^tit  it  failed  to  hold  its  ground. 

Johnson's  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  Rambler,  a 

Periodical  of  the  "Spectator"  class,  which  appeared  twice  a  week 

^^etween  March  1760  and  March  1752.     Only  four  of  the  papers 

proceeded  from  other  pens.     There  was  some  strange  sympathy 

"®tween  the  bulky  frame  of  the  essajdst  and  the  ponderous  words 

^nat  came  from  his  ink-bottle;  and  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Kambler" 

^here  is  certainly  much  of  wordy  weight     He  reappeared  as  an 

essayist,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  in  a  lighter  periodical  called 

^*^©  IdUrj  which  ran  to  103  numbers,  closing  with  its  last  sheet 

^be  chequered  list  of  single-article  serials,  which  had  opened  with 

^he  "Tatler's"  pleasant  talk. 

^Thile  writing  for  the  "  Kambler,"  and  for  some  years  before  the 
^^^^irting  of  that  heavy  serial,  Johnson  had  been  steadily  at  work 
^Pon  his  JHctionaiy  of  the  English  Language.     There  was  no  such 
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work  in  English  literature ;  and  when  Johnson  undertook  to  finish 
the  herculean  labour  in  three  years,  he  had  but  a  alight  notion  of 
the  toil  that  lay  before  him.  He  was  to  receive  for  the  completed 
work  £1575 ;  a  comparatively  small  sum  when  we  recollect  that  it 
took  him  seven  years  to  bring  his  labour  to  a  dose,  and  that  he  had 
to  pay  several  copyists,  who  sat  in  his  ^louse  in  Qough  Square, 
in  a  room  fitted  up  like  a  lawyer^s  ofiGice,  working  away  at  the  slips 
of  paper  on  which  the  various  words,  definitions,  and  quotations 
were  jotted  down  roughly  by  the  great  lexicographer  himgAlf.  The 
name  we  have  just  used  sounded  sweet  to  the  ear  of  classical  John- 
son, who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  piling  these  huge  blocks  of 
antiquity  into  English  sentences.  The  "  Dictionary"  was  a  great 
work,  but  necessarily  imperfect  In  etymology  it  is  very  defectiviB; 
for  of  those  Teutonic  languages  from  which  come  three-fifHis  of 
our  English,  he  knew  next  to  nothing. 

When  Johnson's  mother  died,  he  devoted  the  nights  of  a  single 
week  to  the  composition  of  a  book,  which  paid  the 
1769  expenses  of  her  funeral  This  was  Eassdas^  a  tale  of 
A.D.  Abyssinia,  in  which  much  solid  morality  is  incul- 
cated in  language  of  ^'  a  long  resounding  march.**  But 
there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  identify  himself 
with  Oriental  modes  of  thought  The  heik  and  bumooi  of  the 
Eastern  prince  and  philosopher  cannot  conceal  the  old  brown  coat 
and  worsted  stockings  of  the  pompous  English  moralist  The 
grey  wig  peeps  from  below  the  turban.  In  a  word,  Johnson  talks 
at  us  throughout  the  entire  book;  he  talks  sensibly  and  well,  but 
we  cannot  believe  in  the  thin  disguise  of  tawny  cheek  and  mv&- 
lin  robes.  If  we  could  imagine  Johnson  '*  doing"  the  Nile,  as 
modem  English  travellers  are  apt  to  call  their  boating  up  that 
noble  river;  and  for  a  freak,  donning  the  native  dress,  and  staining 
his  cheeks  with  the  printers'  ink  of  which  he  knew  so  much;  we 
might  be  able,  perhaps,  to  conceive  how  such  grand  declamations, 
as  certain  paragraphs  we  know  of  in  Easselas,  came  to  be  spoken 
among  the  lotuses  and  river-horses  of  the  African  highlands. 

The  great  turning-point  of  Johnson's  life,  at  which  he  comes 
out  from  darkness,  or  at  least  from  dim  twilight^  into  bright  and 
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Btc5ady  liglit,  is  that  May  day  in  1762  on  which  he  received  the  happy 
news  that  the  king  had  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £300 
a  year.  Thenceforward  he  wrote  less,  but  talked  con-  1762 
tinually.  We  know  all  about  the  Johnson  of  this  later  a.d. 
period.  The  Johnson  who  starved  with  Savage,  is  a  dim 
shadow;  but  the  burly  Doctor  who  lived  in  Bolt  Court,  and 
thought  no  English  or  Scottish  landscape  at  all  comparable  to  the 
mud-splashed  pavement  and  soot-stained  houses  of  Fl^et  Street, 
is  almost  a  living  reality,  with  whom  any  evening  we  please  we 
may  sit  for  hours  to  hear  him  talk.  We  know  even  how  he  ate 
his  dinner — ^with  flushed  face  and  the  veins  swollen  on  his  broad 
forehead.  We  know  that  he  puffed,  and  grunted,  and  contradicted 
everybody,  reviling  as  fools,  and  blockheads,  and  barren  rascals 
all  who  dared  to  differ  from  his  Literary  Highness.  We  know  that 
he  had  secret  stores  of  orange-peel,  hoarded  we  know  not  why — 
and  that  he  never  was  happy  unless  he  had  touched  every  post  he 
passed  in  the  streets,  when  walking  to  and  from  his  house.  We 
know  that  he  bore  marks  of  scrofula,  and  was  troubled  with  St. 
Yitns's  danca  And  we  know  that  he  sheltered  with  unchanging 
kindness  in  his  house  a  peevish  old  doctor,  a  blind  old  woman, 
and  a  negro,  with  some  of  whom  it  was  often  hard  to  bear.  We 
know  no  other  author  as  this  old  man  is  known.  For  in  1763  he 
became  acquainted  with  James  Boswell,  Esquire,  a  Scottish  advo- 
cate of  shallow  brain  but  imperturbable  conceit,  the  thickness  of 
whose  mental  skin  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  great  Englishman's 
society,  in  spite  of  sneers  and  insults  hurled  by  day  and  night  at 
his  empty  head.  Not  a  perfect  vacuum,  however,  was  th^t  head ; 
for  one  fixed  idea  possessed  it — admiration  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  the  resolve  to  lose  no  words  that  fell  from  his  idolized  Hps. 
Nearly  every  night  when  BosweU  went  home  he  wrote  out  what 
he  remembered  of  the  evening's  talk;  and  these  notes  grew  ulti- 
mately into  his  great  lAfe  ofjohn&on.  To  this  fussy,  foolish  man, 
the  but  and  buffoon  of  the  distinguished  society  into  which  he 
had  pushed  himself,  we  owe  a  book  which  is  justly  held  to  be  the 
best  biography  in  the  English  language.  Of  other  men,  whose 
lives  have  been  written,  we  possess  pictures ;  of  Johnson  we  have 
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a  photograpli, — accurate  in  every  line  and  descending  to  the 
minutest  details  of  lus  person  and  Ms  habits.  Having  spoken 
thus  far  of  the  man,  we  shall  shortly  sum  up  the  chief  events  of 
his  closing  life,  and  leave  the  full  story  to  be  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  Boswell's  marvellous  book. 

His  degree  of  LL.D.,  conferred  in  1765  by  the  University  of 
Dublin,  was  confirmed  some  years  later  by  his  own  Alma  Mater. 
In  1765  he  published  his  edition  of  Shakspere,  the  preface  to 
which  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  prose  we  have.  In  the 
autumn  of  1773  he  made  a  tour  tlm)ugh  eastern  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides ;  and  from  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  he  afterwards  con- 
structed his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,     In  1775  he  visited  Paris. 

Tlie  Lives  of  the  Poets,  finished  in  1781,  formed  the  last  of  his 
important  works.  Beginning  with  Cowley,  he  writes  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  down  to  his  own  day.  His  unfair  view  of  Milton  has  been 
already  noticed.  In  truth,  Johnson  seems  never  to  have  felt  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  "  poet"  He  was  himself  a  master  of  pentameter 
rhymes,  smooth,  lofty,  full-sounding;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that 
the  skilful  manufacture  of  such  appeared  to  him  the  highest  flight 
of  poetic  genius.  If  he  had  any  poetic  fancy  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
of  the  clumsiest  and  palest  kind,  grey  with  London  smoke  and 
smothered  in  Latin  polysyllables.  Let  no  young  reader  take  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  poets  from  Johnson's  Lives,  if  he  would 
know  the  true  proportions  of  our  bards.  Some  of  his  dwarfs  are 
giants ;  many  of  his  giants  have  dwindled  into  dwarfs. 

Burke,  Garrick,  Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  and  many  others 
of  the  first  men  in  London,  were  the  constant  associates  of  great 
King  Samuel  Of  these,  Garrick  was  the  only  man  who  had  known 
liim  almost  from  the  first.  The  Thrales — ^a  rich  brewer  and  IJs 
wife — opened  their  hospitable  house  to  the  Doctor  in  his  declining 
years.  Streatham  became  more  his  home  than  the  lonely  cham- 
bers in  Bolt  Court.  Here  he  drank  countless  cups  of  tea,  had 
his  friends  from  London  out  to  see  him,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  second 
master  of  the  house.  But  the  end  was  creeping  on.  One  friend  after 
another  dropped  into  the  grave.  And  after  two  years  of  compli- 
cated disorders-^paralysis,  dropsy,  asthma,  and  the  old  melancholjf 
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oined  the  company  of  illustrious  dead  that  sleep  in  silence 
the  stones  of  Westminster  Abbey.  On  Monday  the  13th 
ember  1784  his  last  breath  was  drawn,  at  lus  own  house  in 
n. 

Johnson's  English  style  demands  a  few  words.  So  peculiar 
id  such  a  swarm  of  imitators  grew  up  during  the  half  century 
^eatest  fame,  that  a  special  name — Johnsonese— has  been 
sed  to  denote  the  march  of  its  ponderous  classic  words.  Tet 
not  original,  and  not  a  many-toned  style.  There  were  in  our 
ire,  earlier  than  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  writers  who  far  outdid  their 
Itreet  disciple  in  recruiting  our  native  ranks  with  heavy-armed 
rs  from  the  Greek  phalanx  and  the  Latin  legion.  Of  these 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  perhaps  the  chief  Goldy,  as  the  great 
I  loved  to  call  the  author  of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  got  many 
blow  from  the  Doctor's  conversational  sledge-hammer;  but 
ainly  contrived  to  get  within  the  Doctor's  guard  and  hit  him 
svhen  he  said,  "  If  you  were  to  write  a  fable  about  little  fsIieSf 
,  you  would  make  tlie  little  fishes  talk  like  whales,^*  Macaulay 
s  that  when  Johnson  wrote  for  publication,  he  did  his 
;es  out  of  English  into  Johnsonese.  His  Letters  from  the 
es  to  Mrs.  Thrale  are  the  original  of  that  work,  of  which  the 
ley  to  the  Hebrides  "  is  a  translation ;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
e  the  two  versions.  "When  we  were  taken  up  stairs," 
5  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the 
which  one  of  us  was  to  lie."  This  incident  is  recorded  in 
umey  as  follows :  "  Out  of  one  of  the  beds,  on  which  we 
•  repose,  started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops 
lie  forge."  Sometimes  Johnson  translated  aloud.  "The 
sal,"  he  said,  very  unjustly,  "  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep 
it"  Then,  after  a  pause,  "  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to 
e  it  from  putrefaction." 

of  the  most  natural  pieces  of  English  that  ever  came  from 
n's  pen,  was  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  written  in  a 
and  angry  mood  to  reject  the  offered  patronage  of  that 
lan.  We  subjoin  it,  in  preference  to  heavier  specimens  of 
>n's  style. 
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Febmary  7th,  175& 

Mt  Lord, 

I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  The  World,  that 
two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  public,  were  written 
by  yonr  Lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an  honour  which,  being  yery  little 
accustomed  to  fayours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive  or  in  what 
terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  with  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  riaited  your  Lordship,  I  was 
overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your  address,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  Le  vainqueur  du  vainquear 
de  la  terre, — that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contend- 
ing; but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged  that  neither  pride  nor 
modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed  your  Lord- 
ship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and 
uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could;  and  no  man  is  well 
pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

'  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms, 
or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my 
work  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought 
it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I 
never  had  a  patron  before.  The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted 
with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks.  Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one 
who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when 
he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  1 

The  notice  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  liad 
been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  eigoy  it; 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  ii. 
I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity,  not  to  confess  obligations  when  no  benefit 
has  been  received ;  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  eoosider  me  as  owing 
that  to  a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer  d 
learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  pos- 
sible, with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope  in  wlatk 
I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation. 

My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship's  most  humble,  most  obedient  Servant, 

8AM.  JOHSflCA 


/ 
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POETS. 

[  Shenstone,  bom  in  1714,  at  Leasowesin  Shropshire, 
eiving  his  higher  education  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
)  spend  his  days  upon  those  acres,  of  which  his  fathers 
d  left  him  master.  His  chief  works  are  the  Schoolmistress^ 
iptive  sketch,  after  the  manner  of  Spenser;"  and  the  Pas- 
llady  which  is  considered  the  finest  English  specimen  of 

Shenstone  died  at  Leasowes  in  1763. 
AM  Collins,  one  of  our  finest  writers  of  the  Ode,  was  the 
hatter  at  Chichester,  and  was  bom  there  in  1721.  He 
the  advantage  of  a  classical  education  at  Winchester,  and 
ialen  College,  Oxford.  TJie  Passions,  and  his  Odes  to 
md  Evening,  are  his  finest  lyrical  pieces.  His  Oriental 
,  written  at  college,  afford  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in 
style — that  of  descriptive  writing.  After  a  short  life, 
with  many  disappointments,  Collins  sank  into  a  nervous 
s,  which  continued  until  his  death  in  1759. 
:  Akenside  wrote  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination.  He  was 
of  a  butcher  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  ho  was  bom 

In  1744  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden.     His 
em  had  already  appeared.     He  enjoyed  some  practice  as  a 
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physician;  but  his  chief  support  was  derived  from  the  liberality 
of  a  friend.  Akenside  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  1770  of  putrid 
sore  throat 

The  Wi^BTONS,  a  father  and  two  sons,  were  poets  and 
poetical  critics  during  part  of  the  last  centuiy.  The  father  vtaa 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, — an  office  which  was  also  held  by 
his  second  son,  Thomas,  (1728-1790.)  Thomas  Warton's  chief 
poem  was  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy^  published  when  he  was 
only  nineteen;  but  his  greatest  work  was  his  History  ofEngluHh 
Poetry,  He  became  poet-laureate  in  1785.  An  elder  brother, 
Joseph,  who  was  head-master  of  Winchester  School  and  after- 
wards a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  also  wrote  poems,  but  of  inferior 
merit  His  Ode  to  Farvcy  may  be  considered  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  style. 

John  Home,  a  well-known  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Leith  in  1722. 
He  became  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  but  when  he  wrote  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas^  he  had  to  resign  his  living.  Lord  Bute  haring 
conferred  on  him  a  sinecure  office  and  a  pension,  together  worth 
about  £600  a  year,  on  this  comfortable  income  he  enjoyed  the 
best  literary  society  of  the  Scottish  capital  Of  all  his  works, 
Do^iglas  alone  has  lived.     Home  died  in  1808. 

William  Mason,  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1725,  was  a  close  fiiend 
of  the  poet  Gray,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Cambridge; 
Mason  wrote  many  odes  and  dramas;  but  The  English  Garden^  a 
blank-verse  poem  in  four  books,  was  his  chief  composition.  After 
the  death  of  Gray  he  edited  the  Poems,  and  published  the  Ufr 
and  Letters  of  his  friend.     Mason  died  in  1797. 

Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  deserves  our  gratitude  for 
his  collection  of  ballads,  published  in  1765  under  the  title  of 
Beliques  of  English  Poetry.  These  old  songs,  revived  and  often 
supplemented  by  the  collector,  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  genius 
of  Scott  and  other  poets.  Percy,  a  Shropshire  man,  lived  firom 
1728  until  1811.  Before  obtaining  the  bishopric  of  Dromore  he 
was  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  the  poet-laureate  of  botany,  was  bom  in 
1731,  at  Elston  near  Newark.      Having  received  his  education 
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at  Cambridge,  and  taken  a  medical  degree  at  Edinburgh,  be  began 
to  practise  as  a  physician  at  Lichfield.  His  principal  poem,  The 
Botanic  Garden^  appeared  in  three  parts  between  1781  and  1792. 
His  reputation  as  a  poet  has  greatly  declined.     He  died  in  1802. 

William  Falconeb,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1732,  was  the  son 
of  a  barber.  His  early  life  at  sea  prepared  him  for  the  composition 
of  his  fine  poem,  Tht  Shipwreck  The  "  Britannia,"  of  which  he 
was  second  mate,  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Colonna.  He  was  after- 
wards a  midshipman  and  purser  in  the  Boyal  Navy.  In  1769  or 
early  in  1770,  the  "  Aurora,"  on  board  of  which  he  was  then  serving, 
foundered,  with  the  loss  of  all  hands,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel  Thus  the  poet  of  The  Shipwreck  died  amid  the 
waves,  whose  power  he  so  finely  painted. 

James  Beattib,  bom  in  1 7  35,  at  Laurencekirk  in  Kincardineshire, 
was  educated  at  Marischal  CoUege,  Aberdeen.  His  fame  as  a  poet 
rests  upon  The  Minstrel,  published  in  1771.  Written  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  it  depicts  beautifully  the  opening  character  of 
Edwin,  a  young  village  poet  Beattie,  who  became  at  an  early  age 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  at  Marischal  College, 
died  of  paralysis  in  1803. 

James  Macphebson,  a  Scottish  Chatterton  of  maturer  growth 
who  did  910^  commit  suicide,  was  bom  in  1738,  at  Kingussie  in 
Livemess-shire,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  In  1762  and 
1763  he  gave  to  the  world  two  epic  poems,  Fingal  and  Temora^ 
which  he  professed  to  have  translated  firom  materials  discovered  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  opinion  generally  received  now 
is,  that  he  discovered  them  in  his  own  desk,  written  on  his  own  paper 
with  his  own  pen.  They  present,  in  florid  and  highly  coloured 
prose,  stirring  pictures  of  old  Celtic  life.  Many  years  of  Macpherson's 
life  were  spent  in  London  as  a  political  writer.  At  Belleville,  a 
property  which  he  bought  in  his  native  parish,  he  died  in  1796. 

Chaeles  Chueohill,  bom  in  Westminster  in  1731,  was  a 
dissipated  and  disgraced  clergyman,  who  wrote  biting  and  fluid 
poetry  of  an  inferior  order.  The  Eosciad,  Night,  and  the  Prophecy^ 
of  Famine  are  among  his  most  noted  works.  He  died  of  fever  at^i 
Boulogne  in  1764. 

(15)  23 


S54  THOMAS  CHATTEBTON. 

Thomas  Chatterton,  ''the  marvelloas  boy  that  perished  in 
his  pride,"  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Bristol  There  the 
young  poet  was  bom  in  1752.  Educated  in  the  most  humble  way, 
he  entered  an  attorney's  office  at  fourteen.  The  covers  of  old  school- 
books  left  by  his  dead  father  were  formed  of  valueless  parchment 
deeds,  taken  from  an  old  chest  in  the  muniment  room  of 
a  Bristol  church.  Among  these  remains  of  "Mr.  Canynge's 
Coffire,"  Chatterton  pretended  to  have  found  fragments  of  ancient 
poems,  sermons,  and  articles  descriptive  of  the  city  churches,  &c 
They  were  all  written  hy  himself,  in,  the  old  lettering  and  spdUng, 
upon  stained  parchments.  The  boy  of  seventeen  went  up  to 
London  to  write  for  bread  and  fama  He  toiled  hard,  but  sank 
into  infidelity  and  intemperance.  One  effort  to  save  himself  £rom 
this  whirlpool — an  application  for  the  position  of  surgeon's  mate 
in  Africa — ^failed.  He  sent  most  of  his  money  home  to  his  mother 
and  sisters,  with  glowing  accounts  of  his  prospects.  But  his 
prospects  proved  a  deceptive  mirage.  Soon,  stung  to  the  core  of  his 
proud  heart  by  neglect  and  increasing  want,  he  formed  the  desperate 
resolve  of  suicide.  One  August  day  in  1770  the  lad,  not  yet 
eighteen,  took  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  died  amid  the  fragments  of 
his  torn  papers.  Picturesque  description  is  the  leading  charm  of 
his  poems. 

PBOSE  WKITEBS. 

Pmup  DoDDBiDOE,  remarkable  as  a  theological  writer,  was 
bom  in  London  in  1702.  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  at  North- 
ampton, where  for  many  years  he  had  a  flourishing  school  His 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  SoiU,  his  Passages  in  the  Life 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  his  Family  Expositor,  are  all  popular 
and  standard  works.     Dr.  Doddridge  died  at  Lisbon  in  1751. 

John  Wesley,  bom  in  1703,  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire^  was 
famous  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  founders  of  Methodism.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charter-house  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  became  Fellow  of  Lincoln  CoUege.  There^  with 
his  younger  brother  Charles,  he  joined  a  few  seriously  dis- 
posed students  in  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  in  visitiiig 
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the  sick  and  poor.  In  conjunction  with  George  Whitefield,  a 
celebrated  pulpit  orator,  whose  electric  eloquence  startled  thou- 
sands into  serious  thought,  he  travelled  about  and  preached  with 
an  earnestness  little  understood  in  that  day.  His  best-known 
works  are  his  Journal  and  his  Hymns;  in  the  latter  of  which 
his  brother  gave  him  important  aid.     John  Wesley  died  in  1791. 

Thomas  Beid,  bom  in  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardineshire,  held 
in  succession  the  professorships  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Aberdeen 
and  Glasgow.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  (1764)  was  an 
effective  reply  to  Hume's  sceptical  doctrines.  Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual  and  Active  Powers  of  Man  came  afterwards  &om  his  pen. 
Beid  died  in  1796. 

Laurence  Sterne,  author  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  The  Senti- 
mental  Journey,  was  bom  in  1713,  at  ClonmeL  Educated  at 
Cambridge,  he  entered  the  Church,  becoming  rector  of  Sutton 
and  a  prebend  of  York.  The  living  of  Stillington  also  added  to 
his  income  after  his  marriage.  The  publication  of  '^  Tristram 
Shandy,"  beginning  in  1759,  closed  in  1762.  His  Sentimental 
Journey  was  the  fruit  of  his  second  Continental  tour,  undertaken 
in  1765.  Uncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  Dr.  Slop,  Yorick  the  parson, 
the  widow  Wadman,  and  Susannah  are  the  leading  creations  of  his 
imagination.  Fine  humour  and  delicate  pathos  appear  in  Sterne's 
works;  but  the  grace  of  these  is  often  marred  by  the  affected  glitter 
of  his  style  and  the  indecent  hints,  which  betray  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,  the  profligate  hidden  in  the  parson's  gown.  He 
has  been  charged  with  wholesale  pillaging  from  Burton  and  other 
old  authors.  Sterne  died  in  1768  in  a  London  lodging-house, 
with  no  one  by  his  bed  but  a  hired  nurse. 

David  Garrick,  the  famous  actor  and  theatrical  manager, 
employed  his  pen  sometimes  in  the  writing  of  plays,  of  which  the 
best  are  ITie  Lying  Valet  and  Miss  in  her  Teens,  Bom  at  Lich- 
field in  1716,  Garrick  came  up  to  London  with  Johnson,  studied 
law,  embarked  afterwards  in  business  as  a  wine-merchant,  but  found 
liis  fitting  sphere  in  1741,  when  he  became  an  actor  by  profession. 
.He  died  m  1779. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  third  son  of  the  well-known  statesman^ 
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was  bom  in  1717.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  twenty-six  years, 
but  never  made  any  figure  as  a  politician.  Much  of  his  time  and 
his  snug  income  of  £4000  a  year  went  in  the  decoration  of  his 
villa  at  Twickenham,  well  known  as  Strawberry  HilL  His  tastes 
were  eminently  Gothic.  Not  content  with  realizing  a  Qothic 
mansion  in  the  turrets  and  stained-glass  windows  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  he  wrote  a  singular  Gothic  romance,  called  ITia  Castle  of 
Otranto,  But  his  racy  sparkling  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  his  own 
time,  imrivalled  in  their  way,  give  him  his  chief  title  to  a  place 
among  the  best  English  writers.  Walpole,  who  became  Earl  of 
Orford  in  1791,  died  six  years  later. 

Hugh  Blair,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1718,  is  best  remembered 
for  his  polished  Sermons  and  his  Bhetorical  Lectures,  Having  filled 
in  succession  the  pulpits  of  three  Edinburgh  churches,  and  held  an 
honoured  place  in  the  best  circles  of  that  city,  he  died  there  in  1800. 

Gilbert  White,  a  country  clergyman,  bom  in  1720,  has  made 
his  Hampshire  parish  well  known  through  all  the  land,  especially 
to  young  readers,  by  his  charming  book,  The  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  This  simple-minded  earnest  man  has  painted,  in  sweet 
and  natural  language,  the  busy  life  around  his  daily  walks.  WMte 
died  in  1793. 

Samuel  Foote,  bom  in  1721  and  educated  at  Oxford,  shone 
as'  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  In  1747  he  commenced 
his  theatrical  career.  The  Minor  and  TJie  Mayor  of  GaarraH 
may  be  named  among  the  twenty  plays  be  gave  to  the  En^ish 
stage.  Foote,  who  was  unrivalled  for  a  mimicry  that  did  not 
spare  the  chief  characters  of  his  own  day,  died  in  1777. 

SiE  William  Blacestone,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  bom  in  London 
in  1723,  published  in  1765  a  popular  law-book,  entitled  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England,  which  is  still  reckoned  the  great 
standard  work  on  that  subject.  He  died  in  1780,  being  then  a 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas. 

Adam  Smith  was  bom  in  1723,  at  Kirkcaldy  in  Fifeshire.  He 
was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  a 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  His  great  work,  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
showing  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  the  opulence  of  nationfl» 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  important  science  of  Political  Economy. 
This  book  appeared  in  1776.  Adam  Smith  had  previously  pub- 
lished a  metaphysical  work,  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
He  died  in  1790. 

Junius,  the  nom  de  plume  of  an  unknown  writer,  who  wrote 
in  The  Public  Advertiser  a  series  of  political  Letters^  com- 
mencing January  21st,  1769.  For  fierce  invective,  piercing, 
brilliant  sarcasm,  and  appropriate  imagery,  these  '^Letters"  remain 
unrivalled.  Who  Junius  was  is  still  a  mystery,  although  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  bom  at  Dublin  in  1740,  who  was  chief  clerk 
in  the  War  Office  between  1763  and  1772,  is  the  man  in  whose 
favour  the  evidence  is  strongest 

Adah  Febguson,  who  was  bom  in  1724,  held  in  succession 
two  professorships  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works.  The  History  of  Civil  Society^  and  TJie  History 
of  the  Romcm  Republic,     He  died  in  1816. 

James  Boswell,  bom  in  1740,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  judge. 
Attaching  himself  to  Dr.  Johnson,  this  conceited  and  foolish  man 
took  notes  of  the  great  man's  conversation,  which  he  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  feunous  Life  of  Johnson,  No  better  biography 
has  ever  been  written.     Boswell  died  in  1795. 

William  Paley,  bom  at  Peterborough  in  1743,  havmg  received 
his  higher  education  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  entered  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle. 
His  chief  works  were  Elements  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy^ 
(1785);  HcmB  Paulince,  (1790);  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,  (1794);  and  Natural  Theology^  (1802).  His  style  is 
simple  and  homely,  but  very  clear.     Paley  died  in  1805. 
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CHAPTER  L 
SOME  NOTES  OH  FOETBT  AKD  CBITICISK. 


Poetry  and  prose. 
English  metre. 
Inverted  order. 
A  higher  language. 


Use  of  flgnrea. 
Essence  of  poetry. 
Epic  x>oeni8. 
Dramatic  poems. 


The  Unities. 
Lyric  poems. 
P<»etic  "  SchooK" 
Objectiye  and  BattJecUre. 


When  we  turn  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  to  Macaulay's 
"  History  of  England,"  we  perceive  at  once  a  difference  in  the 
language  of  the  two.  The  one  we  call  poetry;  the  other,  prose. 
And  when  we  recollect  that  we  do  not  talk,  at  least  most  of  ns 
do  not  talk,  to  our  friends  in  the  same  style  as  that  in  which 
Milton  describes  the  Council  of  Infernal  Peers,  or  Macaulay  the 
Belief  of  Londonderry,  we  perceive  that  language  assumes  a  third, 
its  lowest  form,  in  the  conversation  that  prevails  around  oni 
dinner  tables,  or  upon  our  pleasant  country  walks.  Of  the  thiee 
shapes  that  language  takes  —  poetry,  literary  prose,  colloquial 
prose — ^poetry  is,  undoubtedly,  the  chie£ 

Taking  English  poetry  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  as  » 
peculiar  form  of  language,  we  find  that  it  differs  fix)m  prose 
mainly  in  having  a  regular  succession  of  accented  syllables.  In 
short,  it  possesses  metre  as  its  chief  characteristic  feature.  Every 
line  is  divided  into  so  many  feet^  composed  of  short  and  long 
syllables  arranged  according  to  certain  laws  of  prosody.  With  » 
regular  foot-fall  the  voice  steps  or  marches  along  the  line,  keeping 
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time  like  the  soldier  on  drill,  or  the  musician  among  his  bars. 
In  many  languages  syllables  have  a  quantity,  which  makes  them 
intrinsically  long  or  short ;  but  in  English  poetry  that  syllable  alone 
is  long  on  which  an  cuxerU  falls.  Poets,  therefore,  in  the  use  of 
that  license  which  they  have,  or  take,  sometimes  shift  an  accent,  to 
suit  their  measure.  Tlie  inversion  of  the  order  of  wordsy  within 
certain  limits,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  throwing  language 
into  a  metrical  form.  Poetry,  then,  differs  from  prose,  in  the  first 
place,  in  having  metre ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  in  adopting 
an  unusual  arrangement  of  words  and  phrases.  The  object  of  in- 
verting the  order,  however,  is  often  not  so  much  to  suit  the  metre 
as  to  give  additional  emphasis  or  rhetorical  effect. 

But  we  find  more  than  this  in  poetry,  else  poetry  and  verse  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  That  they  are  not,  we  know  to  our  cost, 
when  we  are  compelled  to  wade  through  some  of  those  productions 
which  throng  our  booksellers'  windows  at  times, — ^without,  all 
Tnauve  and  gleaming  gold — ^within,  all  barrenness  and  froth. 

We  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  metrical  form,  the  use  of  un- 
common words  and  turns  of  expression,  to  lift  the  language  above 
the  level  of  written  prose.  Shakspere,  instead  of  saying,  as' he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  done  in  telling  a  ghost-story  to  his  wife, 
'^  The  dock  then  striking  one,"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  sentinel, 
Bernardo,  "  The  hell  then  hecUing  one/*  When  Thomson  describes 
the  spring-ploughing,  the  ox  becomes  a  steer,  the  plough  is  the 
shining  share,  and  the  upturned  earth  appears  in  his  verse  as  the 
glehe.  The  use  of  periphrase  (the  round-about  mode  of  expression) 
here  comes  largely  to  the  poet's  aid.  Birds  are  children  of  the  sky, 
songsters  of  the  grove,  tuneful  choirs,  &c.  j  ice  is  a  crystal  floor, 
or  a  sheet  of  polished  steel.  These  are  almost  all  figurative  forms, 
and  it  is  partly  by  the  abundant  use  of  figures  that  the  higher 
level  of  speech  is  gained. 

Yet  there  is  something  beyond  all  this.  Smoothly  the 
metre  may  flow  on,  without  a  hitch  or  hinderance — ^brilliantly  the 
tropes  may  cluster  in  each  shining  line — ^lofty  as  a  page  of  the 
"  Eambler "  may  be  the  tone  of  the  faultless  speech — ^yet,  for  all,  the 
composition  may  fall  short  of  true  poetry.     There  is  a  something, 
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an  essence,  which  most  of  us  can  fed  when  present^  or  at  once 
detect  the  lack  o^  which  is  yet  entirely  indefinable.  We  are  as 
little  able  to  define  the  essence  of  poetiy  as  to  describe  the  fira- 
grance  of  a  rose,  or  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  fluid  which 
shows  itself  in  a  flash  of  lightning  and  draws  the  needle  towards 
the  north.  Let  us  be  content  to  enjoy  the  sweet  effect  of  that  most 
subtile  cause,  which '  has  baffled  the  acutest  thinkers  in  their 
attempts  to  give  it  ^'  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.''  Lying,  as  it 
does,  in  the  thought,  we  can  no  more  express  it  in  words  than  we 
can  assign  a  shape  or  colour  to  the  human  souL  It  is  the 
electric  fluid  of  the  soul,  streaming  always  through  the  world 
of  thought  and  speech  and  writing,  flashing  out  occasionally 
into  grand  thunder-bursts  of  song  and  the  lightning  play  of  true 
genius.  Some  minds  are  highly  charged  with  the  brilliant  essence 
— positive  minds,  an  electrician  would  call  them :  others  are  negch 
tive  to  the  last  degree.  Some  minds,  as  good  conductors,  can  easily 
receive  and  give  out  the  flow  of  thought ;  very  many  have  no  con- 
ducting power  at  all,  being  incapable  alike  of  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  poetry,  or  of  communicating  those  pleasures  to  oth^r 
minds. 

All  poetry,  so  far  as  its  form  goes,  may  be  classed,  for  purposes 
of  'convenience,  under  three  heads — Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Lyria 
Blair  defines  the  Epic  poem  to  be  '^  a  recital  of  some  illustrious 
enterprise  in  a  poetic  form."  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the 
epic  poem  is  generally  composed  in  the  highest  form  of  verse  that 
the  prosody  of  the  language  possesses — ^in  a  word,  in  the  heroic 
measure  of  the  tongue.  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  is  undoubtedly 
the  great  epic  of  the  English  tongue,  founded  upon  one  of  the 
loftiest  themes  that  could  employ  any  pen,  and  written  in  that 
stately  blank-verse,  th^t  noble  iambic  pentameter,  which  holds 
the  place  in  our  tongue  that  is  held  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  the 
hexameter  of  the  "Hiad"  and  the  "iEneid." 

Dramatic  poetry  assumes  the  form  that  we  commonly  call  a  plaji 
breaking  into  the  two  branches, — Tragedy  and  Comedy.  We 
can  easily  single  out  a  great  example  here  among  our  English  authors; 
for  one  name — that  of  Shakspere — stands  fsu:  above  the  crowd  of 
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his  brother  dramatists.  Without  being  at  all  strictly  true,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  sense  in  a  faTniliar  mode  of  distinguishing  tragedy 
from  comedy — ^namely,  that  a  tragedy  completes  its  plot  with  the 
death  of  the  principal  characters,  while  a  comedy  is  sure  to  end  in 
their  marriage.  The  tragedy,  like  the  epic  poem,  generally  adopts  the 
leading  measure  of  the  tongue ;  the  language  of  prose  better  suits 
the  lower  level  of  comedy,  which  depicts  the  scenes  of  every-day 
lifb  rather  than  the  great  sufEerings  or  great  crimes  that  form  the 
proper  material  for  a  tragic  poem.  A  tragedy,  in  its  usual  form, 
contains  five  acts,  each  act  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
scenes.  The  third,  or  central  act,  is  the  natural  place  for  the  crisis 
of  the  plot;  and  the  fifth  for  the  catastrophe,  or  wind-up  smash  of 
the  whole.  Thus,  in  "  Hamlet,"  the  play-scene  and  the  fencing- 
scene  are  so  arranged,  that  we  have  a  central  point  as  well 
as  a  final  point  of  interest ;  and  in  '^  Julius  Caesar,"  the  murder 
at  the  Capitol  and  the  battle  of  Fhilippi  are  placed  upon  the  same 
artistic  principle.  By  writers  of  the  Artificial  school  much  atten- 
tion is  psdd  to  preserving  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and 
time.  The  need  of  making  all  the  incidents  tend  to  one  great 
centre  of  the  plot,  and  thus  preserving  the  unity  of  action,  is  very 
manifest;  for  nothing  is  more  confusing  than  the  attempt  to  carry 
on  several  plots  within  the  same  play.  But  the  need  of  sticking 
always  to  one  place,  and  of  confining  the  time  supposed  to  pass  in 
the  dramatic  story  to  the  few  hours  actually  spent  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  play,  does  not  so  manifestly  appear,  when  we  find 
our  greatest  dramatist  continually  violating  both  of  these  unities 
without  in  the  least  marring  the  effect  of  his  magnificent  crea- 
tions. 

Of  Lyric  poetry,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  songs  and  short 
poems,  such  as  might  be  set  to  music,  the  works  of  Eobert 
Bums  afford  our  finest  example.  Thomas  Moore,  too,  in  his 
**  Irish  Melodies"  has  given  us  some  splendid  lyrics ;  but  there  is 
in  these  considerably  more  of  the  artificial  than  we  find  in  the 
Sweet  fresh  verses  of  the  Ayrshire  peasant. 

We  have  used  the  word  "  school "  in  speaking  of  poetry.  It  is 
Applied,  as  well  in  literature  as  in  art«  to  a  set  of  men  whose  works 
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are  founded  on  a  certain  known  principle,  which  appears  in  all  ai 
a  distinctiye  feature.     Thus  we  have  that  Metaphysical  or  Un- 
natural school,  of  which  the  poet  Donne  was  head-boy ;  we  have 
the  Artificial  or  French  school,  represented  by  Diyden  and  Pope ; 
the  Transition  school,  of  which  Thomson,  Gray,  and  Collins  are  good 
specimens;  the  Lake  school,  deriving  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
its  founders,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  lived  for  the 
most  part  among  the  lakes  of  northern  England;  and  the  Germao 
school,  of  which  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  are  the  modem  exem- 
plars.     These  are  the  '^schools"  to  which  most  frequent  refer- 
ence IS  made  by  critics. 

We  close  this  rambling  chapter  with  another  note.  Two  meta- 
physical words,  objective  and  subjective,  have  been  much  used  of 
late  in  reference  to  the  poetic  treatment  of  a  theme.  The  former 
expresses  chiefly  the  picturing  of  outward  life,  as  perceived  by  the 
senses  of  the  observer,  or  realized  by  his  fancy:  of  this  style,  Scott 
is  one  of  the  greatest  masters.  The  latter  denotes  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  gives,  instead  of  the  outward  scene,  the  variouB 
thoughts  and  feelings  excited  by  it  in  the  poet's  mind.  For 
example,  let  a  deserted  house  be  the  subject  The  objective  poet 
paints  the  moss-grown  steps — the  damp-stained  walls — ^the  garden 
tangling  with  a  wilderness  of  weeds — the  rusty  hinges  of  the  door 
— the  broken  or  dirt-incrusted  panes  of  the  closed  windows; 
while  the  subjective  poet  broods  over  the  probable  history  of  its 
scattered  tenants,  or,  attracted  by  a  solemn  resemblance,  conjures 
up  the  image  of  a  human  body — ^this  house  of  clay  we  all  inhabit 
— deserted  by  its  immortal  inmate — its  eyes,  "  those  windows  d 
the  soul,''  closed  and  sealed  up  in  the  long  sleep  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

EDWABD   GIBSOJT. 

Bom  1737  A.D Died  1794  A.IX 


ETening  in  the  CapitoL 
Tlie  Acacia  Walk. 
Enrly  life  and  education. 
Clianges  of  creed. 


His  first  work. 
The  History  hegnn. 
Life  at  Lansanne. 
Death  of  Gibbon. 


The  great  subject 
Style  and  treatment 
Radical  evils. 
lUostrative  extract 


On  an  October  evening  in  the  year  1764,  a  young  English  gentle- 
man of  twenty-seven  resolved  to  write  a  book  of  history.  His 
own  words  tell  us  of  the  romantic  circumstances  in  which  the 
great  resolve  was  made  : — 

"  As  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  idea  of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  my  mind." 

The  same  man,  Edward  Gibbon,  has  thus  described  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  work  at  Lausanne,  when  he  had  passed  his 
fiftieth  year : — 

"  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June 
1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  herceau^ 
or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate, 
the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  per- 
haps the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agree- 
able companion ;  and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  d^^te  of 
xny  History,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious." 
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Gibbon  was  bom  in  the  year  1737,  at  Putney  in  Surrey. 
The  delicate  boy  received  much  of  his  early  education  from  his 
aunt;  and  when  he  went  to  Westminster  School  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  ill  health  prevented  him  from  giving  very  close  attention 
to  lus  studies.  In  1752  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford, — arriving  at  that  seat  of  learning,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  '*  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled  a 
doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  school-boy  would  have 
been  ashamed.''  The  key  to  tMs  statement  we  find  in  the  fact,  that, 
while  too  ill  for  study  during  his  school-days,  he  had  been  devour- 
ing works  of  all  sorts,  especially  enjoying  with  the  keenest  relish 
books  of  history  and  geography.  As  was  the  case  with  Walter 
Scott,  the  mind  of  the  youthful  invalid  never  lost  the  colouring 
with  which  these  sick-bed  readings  had  saturated  its  fibres.  At 
Oxford,  Gibbon  led  a  wild  and  idle  life  for  fourteen  months,  when, 
as  the  result  of  his  private  reading,  he  turned  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.     This  change  closed  his  university  career. 

After  spending  a  year  in  the  house  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  at 

Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  where  his  father  had  pkced 

1764      him,  he  returned  to  the  Protestant  Church,  expressing  his 

A.D.       belief  in  the  commonly  accepted  truths  of  Christianity. 

But  there  is  reason  for  more  than  fear  that  any  change 

he  made  was  made  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.     The  truth  seems 

to  be,  that  Gibbon  had  read  himself  into  infidelity ;  and  in  his 

History  he  makes  very  light  indeed  of  Christianity  as  a  motive 

power  in  the  civilization  of  man. 

His  five  years  at  Lausanne  made  him  a  perfect  master  of  French, 
and  considerably  advanced  his  neglected  Latin  studies.  Some 
time  after  his  return  to  England  he  published  his  first  work,  a 
little  French  treatise,  entitled  Essai  sur  VEtvde  de  la  LiUeraturt; 
which,  in  England  at  least,  was  soon  forgotten.  Acting  for  a 
while  as  captain  in  the  Hampshire  Militia,  he  gained  considerable 
insight  into  modem  military  tactics;  and  we  can  easily  fancy 
the  great  historian  of  the  Boman  Empire  pausing,  pen  in  handi 
as  he  sat  in  after  years  in  his  summer-house  by  the  blue  waters 
of  Lake  Leman,  writing  the  story  of  some  mediaeval  battle,  to  think 
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of  the  days  when  he  used  to  drill  his  grenadiei|p  in  the  barrack- 
yards  of  England. 

When  his  father  died  in  1770,  leaving  him  an  estate  much 
hampered  with  debt,  he  settled  in  London,  and  began  to  write. 
From  the  outset  of  the  work  he  felt  the  magnitude  and  difficulty 
of  the  theme.  AU  was  dark  and  doubtful.  Three  times  he  com- 
posed the  first  chapter,  and  twice  he  composed  the  second  and  third, 
before  he  felt  satisfied  with  them ;  but,  as  he  advanced,  what  seemed 
to  be  a  chaos  of  tangled  facts,  mixed  in  hopeless  confusion,  grew 
under  his  shaping  hand  into  an  orderly  and  beautiful  narrative ; 
and  before  he  had  gone  very  deep  into  his  subject,  his  gorgeous 
and  stately  style  had  grown  so  familiar  to  his  pen,  that  he  made 
no  second  copy  of  what  he  wrote,  but  sent  the  first  manuscript 
direct  to  the  printer.  In  1776,  when  he  had  been  already  two 
years  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Liskeard,  the  first 
volume  of  Tlie  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  1776 
was  published;  and  the  author  sprang -at  once  into  A.D. 
literary  fame.  In  five  years  (1781)  the  second  and  third 
volumes  made  their  appearance ;  soon  after  which  the  historian, 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  permanent  government  post,  retired 
to  the  house  of  a  literary  friend  at  Lausanne,  where  he  wrote  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

His  life  at  Lausanne  was  simple  and  studious.  Eising  before 
eight,  he  was  called  from  his  study  to  an  English  breakfast  at 
nine.  He  then  shut  himself  up  among  his  books  and  papers  till 
half-past  one,  when  he  dressed  for  the  two  o'clock  Swiss  dinner, 
at  which  a  friend  or  two  often  joined  the  table.  Light  reading, 
chess,  or  visiting  filled  up  the  interval  between  dinner  and  the 
assemblies.  A  quiet  game  of  whist  and  a  supper  of  bread  and 
cheese  passed  the  evening  hours,  and  eleven  o'clock  saw  aU  in  bed. 
This  life,  with  slight  interruption.  Gibbon  lived  for  the  four  years 
which  he  spent  in  the  completion  of  his  great  work.  After  the 
publication  of  the  last  volumes,  which  he  saw  through  the  press 
in  1788,  he  returned  to  Lausanne,  and  did  not  leave  it  until 
the  death  of  Lady  Sheffield  in  1793  brought  him  hastily  to 
London,  in  order  to  console  the  bereaved  husband,  who  was  his 
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most  intimate  friend.  In  little  more  than  six  months  after  he 
had  left  his  Swiss  retirement,  he  died  in  London,  of  a  disease 
which  had  long  been  preying  on  his  strength  (January  16, 1794). 

Viewed  simply  as  a  literary  performance,  "  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Eoman  Empire''  must  be  regarded,  in  spite  of  its  defects  and 
errors,  as  the  noblest  historical  work  in  the  English  language.  When 
we  remember  the  immensity  of  the  subject, — the  history,  during 
nearly  thirteen  centuries,  not  only  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  but  of  all  the  various  nations  that  played  a  part  in 
the  grand  drama  of  which  Eome  and  Constantinople  were  the  cen- 
tral scenes — we  are  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  courage  of  tbe 
mind  that  could  grapple  with  a  theme  so  gigantia     We  think  of 
Gibbon,  sitting  down  to  compose  that  memorable  first  chapter  for 
the  first  time,  as  of  some  strapping  woodsman,  who,  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  spreading  forest,  strikes  his  bright  axe  deep  into  the  bark  of 
the  first  tree.     A  wilderness  of  tangling  boughs  and  thorny  under- 
wood, pathless  and  unexplored,  lies  stretching  out  before  his  gaze. 
But  day  by  day  the  clearing  grows  wider.     The  fisdlen  timber  is 
shaped  for  use  and  beauty.     The  corn-patch  waves  its  golden 
plumes  every  season  in  a  larger  circle.    Gardens  and  cultured  farms 
smile,  where  before  the  sunlight  could  scarcely  shine  through  & 
rank,  unfruitful  thicket. 

From  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
the  narrative  extends,  filling  much  of  that  great  gap  which  long 
severed  the  history  of  ancient  Eome  &om  the  history  of  modern 
Europe.  The  style  is  lofty,  musical,  sometimes  pompous  in  its 
gorgeous  stateliness.  No  man  has. better  understood  the  power 
of  the  picturesque  in  historical  composition ;  and  throughout  the 
entire  work  the  law  of  historical  perspective^  by  which  events  and 
characters  receive  their  due  proportion  of  space,  is  wonderfully 
maintained.  From  the  range  of  his  deep  and  varied  reading  be 
drew  materials  for  the  splendid  panorama  he  has  unfolded  to  our 
view.  The  manners  and  customs  of  peoples,  the  geography  of 
countries,  the  science  of  war,  the  eystems  of  law,  the  progress  of 
the  arts^  are  all  woven  with  masterly  skill  into  the  brilliant 
tissue  of  eventa 
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Bnt  in  this  great  book  there  are  deep-rooted  and  terrible  evils. 
Without  denying  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  historian  loses 
no  opportunity  of  slighting  its  power  and  sneering  at  its  purity. 
Utterly  ignoring  the  work  of  a  Divine  hand  in  the  wonderful  spread 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  he  traces  the  development  of  the  Christian 
system  only  to  secondary  causes,  and  dwells  at  length,  and  with  a 
seeming  pleasure,  on  the  corruptions  of  the  early  Church,  as  if  these 
^  grown  out  of  the  system  itself  instead  of  being  the  foul  fun- 
guses of  human  sin.  His  chapters  on  the  spread  of  Christianity 
We  nothing  in  them  of  the  fire  with  which  he  describes  the 
blood-stained  marches  of  Mahomet  and  Tamerlana  Then  he  has 
not  only  the  sneer  of  the  Voltaire  school,  but  that  deep  depravity 
of  imagination  which  made  them  revel  in  licentious  and  disgust- 
•  ^g  details.  Such  faults  as  these,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his 
^uaintance  with  the  Byzantine  historians  is  considered  to  have 
been  hut  superficial,  are  abiding  blots  on  this  great  literary  achieve- 
ment 

THE  ATTACK  ON  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

At  daybreak,  without  the  cnstomary  signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the  Turks 

'^^nlted  the  city  by  sea  and  land  ;  and  the  similitude  of  a  twined  or  twisted 

|^^%ad  has  been  applied  to  the  closeness  and  continuity  of  their  line  of  attack. 

f«e  foremost  rank  consisted  of  the  refuse  of  the  host,— a  voluntary  crowd,  who 

^^^i  without  order  or  command;  of  the  feebleness  of  age  or  childhood,  of 

^^^^sants  and  yagrants,  and  of  all  who  had  joined  the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  of 

Piu&der  and  martyrdom.    The  common  impulse  drove  them  onwards  to  the  wall : 

*he  most  audacious  to  climb  were  instantly  precipitated ;  and  not  a  dart,  not  a 

^*^et,  of  the  Christians  was  idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated  throng.     But  their 

^treDgth  and  ammunition  were  wasted  in  this  laborious  defence.     The  ditch  was 

^lled  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain, — they  supported  the  footsteps  of  their  com- 

l^^ons ;  and  of  this  devoted  vanguard  the  death  was  more  serviceable  than  the 

^fe.     Under  their  respective  bashaws  and  sanjaks  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and 

-'Mimania  were  successively  led  to  the  charge  :   their  progress  was  various  and 

[^Onbtfal;  bAt,  after  a  conflict  of  two  hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained  and 

|*^proved  their  advantage;  and  the  voice  of  the  Emperor  was  heard  encouraging 

'tis  soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their  country.    In  that 

[^tal  moment  the  janizaries  arose,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  invincible.     The  Sultan 

l^lmself  on   horseback,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  was  the  spectator  and 

^dge  of  their  valour.    He  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  his  domestio 

*^Xx)ps,  whom  he  reserved  for  the  decisive  occasion ;  and  the  tide  of  battle  waa 
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directed  and  impelled  by  his  Toice  and  eye.  His  nnmerons  ministers  of 
were  posted  behind  the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  to  punish ;  abd  if  daoj 
in  the  front,  shame  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the  rear,  of  the  fhgitiTe 
cries  of  fear  and  of  iMun  were  drowned  in  the  martial  music  of  drums,  tn 
and  attaballs ;  and  experience  has  proved,  that  the  mechanical  opera 
sounds,  by  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  will  act 
human  machine  more  forcibly  than  the  eloquence  of  reason  and  honour, 
the  lines,  the  galleys,  and  the  bridge,* the  Ottoman  artillery  thundered 
sides ;  and  the  camp  and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  involyt 
cloud  of  smoke,  whidi  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the  final  deliverance  or  6 
tion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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CHAPTEEm. 

BOSEBT    fiUBKS. 
Born  1759  AJ) Died  1796  AJ). 


The  lyrist's  power. 
Birth  of  Bums. 
His  scanty  schooling. 
Following  the  plough. 
Bound  for  Jamaica. 


Poems  published. 
In  Edinburgh. 
At  ElUsland. 
At  Dumfries. 
niustratlYe  extract 


£BT  BusNS  was  an  Ayrshire  plougliinan.  But  beneath  the 
dden  grey"  of  the  peasant's  dress  there  shone  poetic  fire  as 
t  and  bright  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  faults  of  the 
are  forgotten,  or  at  least  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  a  sur- 
ing  music,  which,  sounding  first  £rom  the  smoky  interior  of  a 
-built  cabin,  has  spread  its  sweetness  into  every  home,  not  in 
iin  only,  but  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  heard.  Yet 
r  and  sterner  scenes  than  the  domestic  circle  are  even  more 
ly  blessed  by  this  enchanting  influence.  Soldiers  on  the 
y  march  or  round  the  red  logs  of  the  bivouac  fire — sailors  in 
long  dark  nights  at  sea  amid  washing  waves  and  creaking 
age — trappers  and  woodmen  in  the  ancient  forests  of  the  New 
Id — ^miners  crushing  quartz  in  the  golden  bed  of  the  Sacra- 
to  or  the  Fraser — shepherds  galloping  from  huge  flock  to  flock 
the  boundless  pastures  of  Australia — ^have  all  had  their  lone- 
«  cheered,  their  rugged  natures  softened,  and  the  crust,  which 
ers  on  the  human  heart  through  years  of  sin  and  hardship, 
ed  into  tender  tears,  by  the  gentle  or  spirit-stirring  magic  of 
ert  Bums's  songs.  No  lyrist  goes  home  to  the  heart  so  straight 
e. 

birty-seven  years  of  sorrow  and  struggle,  chequered  with  one 
vo  brief  flickering  gleams  of  apparent' prosperity,  made  up  the 
*8  span  of  life.  He  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  1769, 
mud  cabin  not  far  from  the  Bridge  of  Doon,  in  the  Ayrshire 
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parish  of  Alloway.  His  father,  a  gardener,  who  had  struggled 
into  a  humble  business  as  a  nurseryman  on  his  own  account, 
built  with  his  own  hands  the  clay  walls  within  which  Hobert  first 
saw  the  light  Going  to  school  at  six  years  of  age,  the  boy  battled 
his  way  stoutly  through  the  mysteries  of  English  readings  pot-hooks 
and  hangers,  the  multiplication  table,  and  other  sorrows  of  the  young, 
until  at  eleven  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a  very  fair  degree  of 
elementary  education.  It  was  all  his  good  father  could  give  him; 
and  when  it  became  necessary  to  employ  the  young  hands  in  the 
labour  of  a  farm.  Mount  Oliphant,  to  which  the  fiEunily  removed  in 
1767,  some  occasional  evening  studies  rubbed  away  the  rust  that 
tdll  come,  and  added  a  little  to  the  scanty  stock  of  knowledge 
already  gained.  "A  fortnight's  French,"  which  the  simple  rustic 
was  fond  of  parading  in  his  letters,  and  a  summer  quarter  at  land- 
surveying,  completed  all  the  instruction  the  poet  ever  got,  beyond 
what  he  was  able  to  pick  up  &om  a  few  books  that  lay  on  his  humble 
shell  The  Spectator,  Alexander  Pope,  and  Allan  Bamsay  were 
there;  and  by-and-by  Thomson,  Shenstone,  Sterne,  and  Madkenzie 
joined  the  little  company  of  silent  Mends. 

But  out  on  the 'fields  of  Mossgiel,  amid  the  birds  and  wild- 
flowers  of  a  Lowland  farm,  he  learned  his  finest  lessons,  and  conned 
them  with  all  his  earnest  heart,  as  he  held  the  handles  of  the 
plough.  A  little  heap  of  leaves  and  stubble,  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
ruthless  ploughshare,  one  cold  November  day,  exposes  to  the  frosty 
wind  a  poor  wee  field-mouse,  that  starts  frightened  &om  the  roia 
The  tender  heart  of  the  poet-ploughman  swells  and  bubbles  into 
song.  And  again,  when  April  is  weeping  on  the  field,  the  crushing 
of  a  crimson-tipped  daisy  beneath  the  up-turned  furrow,  draws 
from  the  same  gentle  heart  a  sweet,  compassionate  lament^  and 
exquisite  comparisons.  Poems  like  those  to  the  Mouse  and  the 
Daisy,  are  true  wild-flowers,  touched  with  a  fairy  grace,  and  breath- 
ing a  delicate  fragrance,  such  as  the  blossoms  of  no  cultured  garden 
can  ever  boast 

But  the  ploughing  that  led  to  the  production  of  these  poems  was 
profitless  in  other  respects.  In  vain  Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert 
toiled  '^  like  galley-slaves.^'    In  vain  their  mother  looked  after  tbr 
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dairy  and  the  eggs.  Things  became  so  bad  on  the  fann  that  the 
poet  resolved  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  steward- 
ship on  some  sugar-plantation.  Desirous  both  to  raise  the  need- 
ful funds  and  to  leave  behind  some  lasting  memorial  of  himself, 
which  might  prevent  his  name  from  being  utterly  forgotten  in 
the  land  of  his  birth,  he  had  sis  hundred  copies  of  his 
poems  printed  at  Kilmarnock,  and  scattered  among  the  1786 
shops  of  a  few  booksellers.  The  little  volume  went  off  A.D. 
rapidly;  and  nearly  twenty  guineas  chinked  in  the  poet's 
pinrse,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  the  edition.  His  passage  was 
taken  in  the  first  ship  thali  was  to  sail  &om  the  Clyde;  his  chest 
was  on  the  way  to  Greenock;  a  farewell  to  the  bonnie  banks  of 
Ayr  was  breathed  in  his  touching  song.  The  gloomy  night  is  gather- 
ing fast;  when  a  letter  changed  the  current  of  his  Hfe,  and  kept 
the  poet  in  his  native  land.  It  was  to  a  friend  of  Bums  from 
Dr.  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh,  himself  a  poet^  giving  such  praise  as 
the  modest  rustic  had  not  dared  to  hope  for. 

True  to  his  impulsive  soul,  he  turned  his  back  at  once  on  the 
Clyde,  and  in  November  1786  arrived  in  Edinburgh  with  very  few 
.  shillings,  and  not  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  win  a  friend.  But 
his  book,  which  was  there  before  him,  unlocked  the  doors  of  the 
first  Edinburgh  mansions  to  the  peasant  who  had  so  sweet  a  note. 
Bums  became  the  rage.  Earls,  grave  historians,  popular  novelists, 
moral  philosophers,  Hstened  with  applause  to  his  fresh  and  bril- 
liant talk;  asked  select  friends  to  meet  him  at  dinner;  subscribed 
for  the  second  edition  of  his  poems,  by  which  he  cleared  nearly 
^500;  and  then,  when  the  gloss  had  worn  off  their  plaything, 
and  some  fresh  novelty  had  sprung  up  among  them,  this  man,  of 
^hom  his  country  is  now  so  proud,  in  whose  honour,  not  two 
^ears  ago,  every  Scottish  bell  pealed  joyously  all  day  long,  and 
every  Scottish  heart  grew  kinder  all  the  world  over,  was  looked 
coldly  on,  neglected,  and  forgotten  : — but  not  until  the  poison  of 
u  capricious  flattery  had  sown  deadly  seeds  in  the  poet's  souL 

The  rest  of  his  life-story,  except  for  the  immortal  works  his 
Inter  years  produced,  is  a  tale  of  deep  sadness,  and  had  best  be 
briefly  told     Having  taken  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  about  a  hun- 
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dred  acres  on  the  Nitli  not  far  from  DomMes,  he  married  Jean 
Armour,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached,  and  settled  down  to 
a  country  life  once  more.  This  phase  of  his  career  opened  in  June 
1788.  Some  time  afterwards,  by  the  interest  of  a  Mend,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  exciseman  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 
The  sum  he  derived  from  this  employment — ^nerer  above  X70  a 
year — but  iU  repaid  him  for  the  time  its  duties  cost,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  that  imsettled,  convivial  life,  to  which  his  excitable  nature 
was  thus  exposed.  After  struggling  for  more  than  three  years 
with  the  stubborn  soil  of  EUisland,  and  vainly  tryiog  to  raise  good 
crops  while  he  looked  after  the  whisky  stills,  he  gave  up  the  £ftrm, 
and  in  1791  went  to  live  at  Dumfries,  upon  his  slender  income  as 
a  ganger. 

A  third  edition  of  his  poems,  enriched  with  the  inimitable  Tarn 
o'  ShanteVy  which  he  had  written  at  EUisland,  came  out  two  years 
later.  But  there  were  then  not  many  sands  of  his  life-glass  to 
run.  Sickness,  debt,  '^  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  and  the  feU 
gripe  or  bitter  dregs  of  those  dissipated  habits  to  which  his  ardent, 
passionate  nature  was  but  too  prone,  cast  heavy  clouds  upon  the 
closing  scene  of  his  short,  pathetic  life.  He  died  at  Dumfties  on 
the  21st  of  July  1796. 

It  is  chiefly  for  his  Songs  that  the  memory  of  Bobert  Bans 
is  so  'dear  to  his  countrymen.     But  Che  lines  already  noticed 
To  a  Daisy  and  a  Mouse;  the  beautiful  domestic  picture  of 
The  Cottar^ s  Saturday  Night;  the  noble  Elegy  on  Captain  MaUhew 
Henderson;  the  mad,  low-life  revebry  of  The  Jolly  Beggars;  and, 
above  all,  the  serio-comic  tale  of  Tarn  o'  ShamixTy  with  its  market- 
day  carouse,  its  ride  through  the  stormy  midnight,  its  horrible 
witch-dance  within  the  old  Kirk  of  Alloway,  and  its  thrilling 
escape  of  the  rash  fetrmer  and  his  old  grey  mare; — these  are  worics 
which  fully  display  the  versatile  genius  of  Robert  Bums,  and  raise 
him  to  the  highest  rank  among  our  British  bards.     Most  of  his 
poems  were  written  in  Lowland  Scotch ;  but  in  a  mood  more  than 
commonly  pathetic,  he  rises  to  an  English  style,  so  refined  and 
beautiful,  that  we  almost  wonder  where  a  Scottish  peasant  could 
have  learned  the  pure  and  lofty  strain. 
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TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thoa's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoore 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  I  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet, 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  spreckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east  I 

Canld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Tet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
fiat  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  I 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed. 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  V  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  t 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o  er. 
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Soch  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 
By  hnman  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruined,  sink  I 

Even  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine — ^no  distant  date ; 
Stem  Buin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom  1 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

EDHUITD  BUBEE. 
Bom  1730  AJ) Bled  1797  AJX 


Early  daya 
Called  to  the  bar. 
Literary  life. 
Dublin  Castlei 
In  Parliament 


Trial  of  Hastings. 
The  French  Revolntlon. 
Death  of  his  son. 
Last  days  at  Gregoriea. 
ninstratire  extract 


(JND  BuBEE,  first  of  our  political  writers  and  among  the 
est  of  our  orators,  was  bom  in  1730,  in  a  house  on  Arran 
T,  Dublin.  His  father  was  an  attorney,  who  enjoyed  a  large 
thriving  practice.  Many  of  Edmund's  early  days  were  spent 
e  county  of  Cork,  not  far  from  the  ruined  walls  of  Kilcolman, 
e  his  namesake  Spenser  had  lived  and  written,  and  whence 
poet  had  fled  a  broken-hearted  man.  In  his  twelfth  year 
g  Burke  was  sent  to  school  at  Ballitore  in  Kildare ;  and  there, 
r  a  skilful  master,  Abraham  Shackelton  the  Quaker,  he  studied 
bout  two  years. 

inity  College,  Dublin,  where  'his  picture  holds  an  honourable 
\  on  the  wall  of  the  Examination  Hall,  received  him  as  a 
snt  in  1743.  To  shine  at  the  English  bar  was  his  young 
tion;  and  so  he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1747. 
he  never  became  a  lawyer;  his  great  genius  soon  found  its 
ig  sphere  in  a  statesman's  life.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
egan  to  write  his  way  to  fame.  An  imitation  of  Lord  Boling- 
e's  style.  The  Vindication  of  Naiural  Society y  was  followed 
is  well-known  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Having 
ied  Miss  Nugent  of  Bath,  on  the  strength  of  an  allowance  of 
3  a  year  from  his  father  and  what  his  pen  could  make,  he 
ed  additional  literaiy  engagements  with  the  bookseller  Dodsley. 
1  sketch  of  American  History  in  two  volumes  he  received  fifty 
*as;  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  volume  for  the  Anntud 
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Hegister,  which  first  appeared  in  1759.  So,  writing  for  daily 
bread,  and  struggling  manfully  with  many  difficulties,  cheered  by 
the  love  of  his  wife  and  his  little  son,  Burke  toiled  onward  and 
upward,  never  letting  go  the  hope  of  fame. 

His  entrance  on  political  life  may  be  dated  from  his  appoint- 
ment in  1761  as  private  secretary  to  "Single  Speech"  Hamilton, 
who  then  became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  atmosphere 
of  Dublin  Castle  did  not  long  agree  with  the  clever  young  Whig, 
who  threw  up  a  lately  conferred  pension  of  £300  a  year,  broke 
with  Hamilton,  and  returned  to  London,  where  a  brilliaDt  career 
awaited  him. 

Having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Kockingham,  who  became  Prime  Minister  in  1765,  Burke  in  the 

following  year  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Wend- 

1766    over  in  Buckinghamshire.     At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he 

A.D.       stood  for  the  first  time  on  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen'* 

Chapel,  whose  walls  wereTto  ring  so  often  during  the  next 
eight-and-twenty  years  with  the  rolling  periods  of  his  grand 
eloquence,  and  the  peals  of  acclamation  bursting  alike  from  finend 
and  foe.  Among  the  great  men  who  then  sat  upon  the  benches 
of  the  ancient  hall,  Burke  at  once  took  a  foremost  placei  The 
triumphs  of  his  eloquent  tongue  we  cannot  follow  here,  for  it  » 
ours  to  mark  only  the  achievements  of  his  brilliant  pen.  In  the 
stirring  years  of  the  American  War  he  poured  out  the  opulence  of 
a  richly-stored  mind  in  many  noble  orations ;  but  the  crown  of  his 
glory  as  an  orator  was  won  in  the  great  Hall  of  Westminster, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  the  noblest  and  the  fiEdrest,  the  wisest 
and  most  gifted  of  the  land,  he  uttered  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence 

in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Govemor-Gene- 

1788     ral  of  India.     Opening  the  case  in  February  1788  in  a 

A.D.       speech  of  four  days,  he  continued  his  statement  during 

certain  days  of  April,  and  woimd  up  his  charges  with  an 
address,  which  began  on  the  28  th  of  May  and  lasted  for  the  nin« 
succeeding  days.  As  he  spoke,  the  scenery  of  the  East — rice-field 
and  jungle,  gilded  temple  and  broad-bosomed  river,  with  a  ^ 
of  heated  copper  glowing  over  all — unfolded  itself  in  a  brillii** 
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efore  the  kindled  fancy  of  his  audience ;  and  \phen  tlie 
i  of  the  tortured  Hindoos  and  the  desolation  of  their 
elds  were  painted,  as  only  Burke  could  paint  in  words, 

of  the  sudden  contrast  upon  those  who  heard  him  was 
shock  of  a  Leyden  jar.  Ladies  sobbed  and  screamed, 
hiefs  and  smelling-bottles  were  in  constant  use,  and  '^some 
1  carried  out  in  fits." 

3r  great  subject  filled  his  thoughts  during  his  last  years, 
w  the  hurricane  that  was  blackening  over  France, 
n  it  broke  in  fury,  he  wrote  his  greatest  work,  ^790 
Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France;  in  which      A.D. 
powerful  voice  to  warn  England  against  cherish- 
me  the  fatal  seeds  that  were  bearing  so  terrible  a  harvest 
3  waves  of  the  ChanneL 

t;he  ceaseless  toil  of  a  statesman's  life  Burke  sometimes 
ly  to  his  gardens  at  Gregories,  near  Beaconsfield,  where, 
;k  as  1768,  he  had  purchased  an  estate  for  £20,000.  A 
w  at  last  feU  on  his  grey  head,  and  bowed  it  with  sorrow 
ive.  His  dear  son  Eichard,  who  had  been  for  thirty-six 
I  light  of  his  eyes,  sank  under  a  rapid  consumption, 
le  of  Milton's  glorious  words  upon  his  lips,  this  gifted 

in  the  arms  of  his  great  father.     The  world  was  then  all 

to  Edmimd  Burke.    But  a  little  ago  it  was  June, 

id  sat  for  the  last  time  in  the  Commons,  glory-     1794 

)  thought  that  he  had  a  gallant  son  to  fill  the      a.d. 

wdiA  leaving  empty.     It  was  now  a^  August  day 

>le  mask  of  that  son  lay  before  him  in  an  unclosed  coffin„ 

pirit  had  left  the  clay. 

retreat  at  Beaconsfield  he  still  continued  to  write,  produc- 

g  his  last  two  years  some  of  his  best  works.     A  pension 

een  conferred  on  the  veteran  statesman,  two  of  the  Peers 

fit  to  find  fault  with  the  richly-deserved  honour.     It 

ve  been  wise  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 

le  to  let  the  old  lion  die  in  peace.     They  thought  that 

Dothless,  until  he  rose  with  gnashing  fangs  and  tore  the 

limb  from  limb.     The  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lordy  called  forth 
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by  this  ungenerous  attack,  stands  next  to  the  "French  Revolution^ 
as  a  specimen  of  Burke's  powerful  style.  Other  works  of  his  last 
years  were  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace  and  Observations  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Minority,     At  last  he  began  to  sink  daily,  for  his  heart 

was  stiU  bleeding  for  his  son.  In  vain  for  four  months 
it.       *^®  waters  of  Bath  were  tried.     He  returned  home  to  die, 

and  was  laid  in  a  vault  under  Beaconsfield  Church,  beside 
the  dust  of  his  darling  Bichard. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 
(from  THB  "FRENCH  REVOLUTIOH.") 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  serenteen  years  since  I  saw  the  Qoeen  of  France,  then  the 
Daupbiness,  at  Versailles;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  i^e  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.    I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in — glitteriog 
Iik%  the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.    Oh,  what  a  tevola- 
tion !  and  what  a  heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  eleva- 
tion and  that  fall !    Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to 
those  of  distant,  enthusiastic,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to 
carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom;  little  did  I 
dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  natioa 
of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cavaliers.    I  thought  ten 
thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
that  threatened  her  with  insult.    But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.    That  of 
sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeeded ;  and  the  ^otj  of  Europe 
is  extinguished  for  ever.    Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generoos 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedience,  tbat 
subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  epint 
of  an  exalted  freedom.    The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nation^ 
the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone  I    It  is  gonej'that 
sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  woood, 
which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whaterer  it 
touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  groflBneiiL 


1^ 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

WILLIAM  COWPEB. 
Born  1731  A.D Died  1800  A.D.     • 


sensitlye-plant 
nd  mother, 
ly  at  school, 
ies  the  lav. 
clerkship  in  the  Lords. 


Madness. 
The  Unwins. 
Life  at  Olney. 
Earliest  poems. 
The  Task. 


Tirocinium. 
Last  days. 
Letters. 
Illastratlve  extract 


we  compare  our  English  literature  to  a  beautiful  garden,  where 
[ton  lifts  his  head  to  heaven  in  the  spotless  chalice  of  the  tall  white 
',  and  Shakspere  scatters  his  dramas  round  him  in  beds  of  fragrant 
es,  blushing  with  a  thousand  various  shades — some  stained  to 
)  core  as  if  with  blood,  others  unfolding  their  fair  pink  petals 
;h  a  lovely  smile  to  the  summer  sun, — ^what  shall  we  find  in 
•ub  or  flower  so  like  the  timid,  shrinking  spirit  of  William  Cow- 
',  as  that  delicate  sensitive-plant,  whose  leaves,  folding  up  at 
)  slightest  touch,  cannot  bear  even  the  brighter  rays  of  the 
3rishing  sim  ? 

The  Reverend  Doctor  John  Cowper,  a  royal  chaplain,  the  son 
a  judge,  and  the  nephew  of  a  lord-chancellor,  was  rector  of 
eat  Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordshire,  when  his  son  William  was 
m  there  in  1731.  A  tender  mother — a  lady  of  the  highest 
scent — ^watched  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  boy.  Her 
kiid  it  was  that  wrapped  his  little  scarlet  cloak  around  him,  and 
led  his  little  bag  with  biscuits,  every  morning  before  he  went  to 
s  first  school  By  her  knee  was  his  happiest  place,  where  he 
ten  amused  himself  by  marking  out  the  flowered  pattern  of  her 
ess  on  paper  with  a  pin,  taking  a  child's  delight  in  his  simple 
ill  He  was  only  six  years  old  when  this  fond  mother  died; 
Us  early  upon  the  childish  head  a  pitiless  storm  began  to  beat 
^re  than  fifty  years  after  the  day  On  which  a  sad  little  face, 
>king  from  the  nursery  window,  had  seen  a  dark  hearse  mov- 
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ing  slowly  from  the  door,  an  old  man,  smitten  with  incurable 
madness  but  then  enjoying  a  brief  lucid  interval,  bent  over  a 
picture,  and  saw  the  never-forgotten  image  of  that  kindest  earthly 
friend,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  been  severed,  but  whom  he  was 
so  soon  to  join  in  the  sorrowless  land.  There  are  no  more  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  lines  in  English  poetry  or  prose  than  Cowpex^s 
Verses  to  his  Mother^s  Picture, 

The  circumstance  to  which  his  morbid  nervousness  and  melan- 
choly may  most  of  all  be  traced,  is  full  of  warning  for  the  youngi 
The  poor  motherless  boy  of  six  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at 
Market  Street  in  Hertfordshire,  where  a  senior  pupil,  whose 
brutality  and  cowardice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  led 
the  child  a  terrible  life  for  two  years,  crushing  down  his  young 
spirit  with  cruel  blows  and  bitter  persecution.  It  was  a  happy 
release,  when  he  was  removed  from  this  scene  of  misery  to  the 
house  of  an  eminent  oculist,  for  the  treatment  of  his  eyes,  which 
the  poor  little  fellow  had  probably  cried  into  a  state  of  violent 
inflammation.  His  seven  years  at  Westminster  School  were  less 
impleasant  to  the  timid  boy,  though  there  too  he  had  to  take  his 
full  share  of  buffeting  and  sneers. 

The  law  being  his  appointed  profession,  he  entered  an  attorney's 
office  at  eighteen,  and  there  spent  three  years.  This  period  and  a 
few  succeeding  years  formed  almost  the  only  spot  of  sunshine  ui 
the  poet's  life.  Many  a  hearty  laugh  echoed  through  the  ^oomy 
office,  where  Cowper  and  his  fellow-apprentice — ^afterwards  Lord- 
Chancellor  Thurlow — made  believe  that  they  were  studying  the 
English  law.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1754,  he  lived  for  some  time 
an  idle,  agreeable  life,  in  his  Temple  chambers,  writing  a  little  for 
the  serials  of  the  day,  and  taking  a  share  in  the  wit-combats  of 
the  "  Nonsense  dub,"  which  consisted  nearly  altogether  of  West- 
minster men.  It  was  during  this  part  of  his  life  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  his  cousin  Theodora, — a  passion  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  gave  a  darker  colouring  to  the  naturally  sombre  spirit  of 
the  young  lawyer. 

A  relative  presented  him  in  the  year  1763  to  a  valuable 
clerkship  in  the  Lords,  which  required  the  holder  of  the  office  to 
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appear  frequently  before  the  House.     The  idea  of  such  a  thing 
was,  in  Cowper's  own  words,  "  mortal  poison "  to  his  shrinking 
nature.     A  more  private  post — that  of  Clerk  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Lords — ^was  then  substituted  for  the     1763 
former  gift ;  but,  most  unexpectedly,  the  presentee  was      a.d. 
summoned  to  the  bar  to  be  examined  as  to  his  fitness  for 
the  post.     Obliged  to  face  the  future  horror  of  this  examination, 
while  for  months  he  worked  hard  to  prepare  himself  for  passing  it 
creditably,  his  mind  gave  way, — ^he  tried  to  kill  himself ;  and  a 
priyate  asylom  at  St  Albans  became  for  eighteen  months  the 
refuge  of  the  afflicted  man. 

A  deep  religious  melancholy  was  the  form  of  his  mental  disease ; 
an  awfiil  terror  that  his  soul  was  lost  for  ever,  beyond  the  power 
of  redemption,  hung  in  a  thick  night-cloud  upon  his  life.  Three 
times  after  the  first  attack  the  madness  returned, — ^for  nearly  four 
years  previous  to  1776 — for  about  six  months  in  1787 — and 
during  his  last  six  years,  from  1794  to  1800. 

The  friendship  of  the  Unwins  was  the  great  blessing  of  his  life. 
At  Huntingdon  he  became  intimate  with  this  kind  family,  then 
consisting  of  the  Reverend  Morley  Unwin,  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter ;  and  the  friendship  grew  so  strong,  that  Cowper 
went  in  1766  to  live  in  their  calm  and  cheerful  homa     1766 
The  good  clergyman  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by      A.D. 
a  £el11  from  his  horse,  and  the  widow  and  her  daughter 
went  to  live  at  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire.      Thither  Cowper 
accompanied  them,  for  he  was  now  unalterably  one  of  the  quiet 
household. 

Here  the  timid  spirit  nestled  in  a  pleasant  home.  A  walk  with 
his  dog  by  the  reedy  banks  of  the  placid  Ouse,  to  admire  the 
white  and  gold  of  the  water-lilies  that  floated  on  the  deep  stream 
-i-a  round  of  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the  neighbouring  poor — the 
composition  of  some  hymns  fqr  his  Mend  John  Newton,  the 
curate  of  the  parish, — filled  up  his  peaceful  days  for  a  time.  But 
the  terrible  shadows  were  thickening  again  round  his  brain.  A 
second  fit  of  madness  came  in  1773,  and  all  was  dark  for  more 
than  three  years. 
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When  light  once  more  broke  through  the  doods,  the  need  of 
some  graver  and  more  constant  work  made  the  man  of  fifty,  wlio 
had  already  produced  light  occasional  verses,  take  pen  in  hand,  and 
sit  down  seriously  to  write  a  book  of  poems.  For  recreation  he 
had  his  flowers,  his  pet  hares,  his  landscape  drawing,  and  his 
manufacture  of  bird-cages;  but  poetry  now  became  the  serious 
business  of  his  life. 

His  first  volume  was  issued  in  1782.    It  contained  three  grave 

and  powerful  satires,  Troth,  Table-talk^  and  JSxposhUcaion, 

1782     with  poems  on  Error,  Hope,  Charity,  and  kindred  subjects, 

A.D.      written  chiefly  in  pentameter  rhymea     No  great  success 

rewarded  this  first  instalment  of  Cowper's  poetic  toil;  but 
at  least  two  men,  whose  good  opinion  was  worth  more  than  gold, 
saw  real  merit  in  the  modest  book.  Johnson  and  Franklin  recog- 
nised in  the  recluse  of  fifty  a  true  and  eminent  poet. 

But  higher  efforts  lay  before  the  literary  hermit.  The  widow 
of  Sir  Kobert  Austen,  coming  to  live  at  Olney,  soon  became  intimate 
with  the  melancholy  Cowper.  To  cheer  him,  she  told  the  story  of 
John  Gilpin,  whose  comical  equestrianism  became  the  subject  of 
a  famous  ballad.  In  this  rattling  tale  and  other  minor  pieces,  as 
well  as  in  numberless  satiric  and  ironical  touches  scattered  throngli 
the  mass  of  his  poems,  we  catch  gleams  of  a  sunny  humour  lurk- 
ing below  the  shy  and  sensitive  moods  which  wrapt  the  poet  firom 
public  gaze.  To  Lady  Austen,  Cowper  owed  the  origin  of  his 
greatest  work,  Tlie  Task  She  asked  him  to  write  some  blank- 
verse,  and  playfully  gave  him  the  So/a  as  a  subject.     Beginning  » 

poem  on  this  homely  theme,  he  produced  the  six  books 

1786     of  TIi>e  Task,  which  took  its  name  firom  the  circumstances 

A.D.       of  its  origin.     From  a  humorous  historical  sketch  of  the 

gradual  improvement  of  seats,  the  three-legged  stool  grow- 
ing into  the  softly  cushioned  sofa,  he  glides  into  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  walk,  and  following  out  the  natural  train  of  thought^  draws 
a  strong  contrast  between  rural  and  city  life,  lavishing  loving  praise 
upon  the  former.  The  second  book,  entitled  The  Time-piece,  ope"* 
with  a  just  and  powerftd  denunciation  of  slavery,  and  proceeds  to 
declare  the  blessings  and  the  need  of  peace  among  the  nation* 
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A  noble  apostrophe  to  England,  and  a  brilliantly  sarcastic  pic- 
tore  of  a  fashionable  preacher  are  among  the  more  striking  pas- 
sages of  this  book.  Then  come  The  Garden^  The  Winter  Even- 
ing^  The  Wvnter  Morning  Walk,  and  The  Winter  Walk  at  Noon, 
full  of  exquisite  description  and  deep  kindliness.  Mirrored  in 
these  beautiful  poems,  we  see  the  peaceful  recreations  and  the 
gentle  nature  of  this  amiable  afflicted  man.  We  learn  to  rever- 
ence him  for  his  wisdom,  to  love  him  for  his  human  tenderness, 
and  to  sympathize  pitifully  and  deeply  with  the  overshadowing 
sorrow  of  his  fitful  life. 

Accompanying  "The  Task,"  which  appeared  in  1785  to  take  the 
hearts  of  all  Englishmen  by  storm,  was  a  review  of  schools,  entitled 
Tirocinium,  strongly  recommending  private  tuition  in  preference  to 
education  at  a  public  school     The  sad  experience  of  his  own  early 
school-days  was,  without  doubt,  the  root  from  which  this  poem  sprang. 
Dissatisfied  with  Pope's  version  of  the  great  Greek  epics.  Cow- 
per  now  undertook  to  translate  Homer  into  English  verse;  and  by 
working  regularly  at  the  rate  of  forty  lines  a  day,  he  accomplished 
the  task  in  a  few  years.     A  passing  attack  of  his  old  malady  laid 
Idm  by  for  a  while  during  the  progress  of  this  work.      The 
**  Homer"  appeared  in  1791 ;  and  a  revised  edition,  altered  and 
corrected  to  a  great  extent,  followed  in  1799.     Kind  friends  of 
his  youth  drew  roimd  the  poor  old  man  in  his  last  years.     His 
cousin,  *Lady  Hesketh,  induced  him  to  remove  to  a  villa  at  Wes- 
ton, about  a  mile  from  his  well- loved  Olney.     But  the  last  and 
thickest  cloud  was  darkening  down.     About  1794  the  gloom  of 
madness  fell  again  upon  his  mind,  and  only  for  very  brief  intervals 
"was  there  any  light,  until  the  ineffable  brilliance  of  a  higher  life 
broke  upon  his  raptured  gaze.     A  sad  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
seethe  grey-haired  sufferer  standing  by  the  coffin,  where  his  faith- 
ful friend  of  many  years — the  kind,  devoted  Mary  Unwin — lay  in 
^elast  marble  sleep.     She  died  'm  1796;  and  in  less  thMi  four 
years  the  gentle  poet,  whom  her  roof-tree  had  sheltered, 
*iid  her  gentle  ministerings  had  cheered  and  solaced  for  April  25, 
*^y  thirty  years,  closed  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the  earth,    1800 
^Mch  had  been  to  him  indeed  a  place  of  many  sorrows.     a.d. 
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A  pension  of  £300  a  year  from  the  king  bad  comforted  Ida 
declining  days.  He  was  able  before  death  to  revise  bis  *'  Homer," 
and  to  leave  in  the  little  poem  of  The  Goutaway — descriptiye  of  a 
sailor's  death,  who  had  been  washed  overboard  in  the  mid  Atlantic 
— the  last  sad  wail  of  his  noble  lyre.  Already  the  darkness  of 
the  Talley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  was  on  his  soul,  when  he  sang 
the  concluding  words  : — 

"We  perished,  each  alone; 
Bot  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 
And  whelmed  in  deeper  giil&  than  he." 

To  forget  Gowpei^i  LetterSy  in  a  sketch  of  his  literary  life,  would 
be  unpardonable.  Southey,  his  best  biographer,  calls  him  ^the 
best  of  English  letter-writers;"  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  praise.  Loathing  &om  his  soul,  as  he  tells  us,  all  affectation, 
he  writes  to  his  friends  in  fine  simple  English  words,  which  have 
caught  their  lustre,  as  style  must  always  do,  from  the  beauty  of 
the  thoughts  expressed.  A  sweet,  delicate  humour,  plays  through- 
out these  charming  compositions,  like  golden  sunlight  on  a  dear 
and  pebbled  stream. 

APOSTROPHE  TO  WINTER. 
(fBOM  "  THB  task/'  BOOK  IT.) 

0  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year,  • 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  filled. 

Thy  hreath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in  douds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 

1  love  thee,  aU  unloyely  as  thou  seem'st. 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art !    Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 

Down  to  the  rosy  west 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 
No  powdered  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  tliese  doon 
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Till  the  street  nogs;  no  stationary  steeds 

Oongh  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  soan4^ 

The  silent  circle  fiui  themsdyes,  and  quake : 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  bnsy  task. 

The  pattern  grows ;  the  well-depicted  flower^ 

Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn^ 

Unfolds  its  bosom;  bnds,  andieaves,  and  sprigs. 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed^ 

Follow  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  fair; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out^ 

And  the  clear  Toice  symphonious,  yet  distinct. 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry; — the  threaded  steel 

FHes  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  Yolume  closed,  the  customary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Eoman  meal  t 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 

Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors. 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 

Enjoyed,  spare  feast  t  a  radish  and  an  egg. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  triyial,  yet  not  dull, 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fjEincy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth: 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 

Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


GEOBGE    OOBDOH,   LOBD    BTBOBT. 
Bom  1788  A.D Died  1824  AJ). 


Parentaf^e. 
At  Aberdeen. 
The  Uttle  lord. 
Harrow  and  Cambridge. 
Hoars  of  Idleness. 


Attack  and  reply. 
Childe  Harold. 
A  London  lion. 
Turlcish  tales. 
Unhappy  marriage. 


Leares  En  g^d  tt  erer. 
Italian  liiiB. 
Later  woita. 
In  Greece  to  die. 
Uluatratiye  extract 


In  the  year  1790  a  profligate  and  dissipated  captain  in  the  Guu^ 
abandoned  his  wife  and  a  little  child  of  two  years  in  the  stony 
wilderness  of  London,  The  oflficer's  name  was  John  Byron;  hi* 
wife  was  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gight  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  went 
abroad  to  die :  she  went  north  to  Aberdeen  with  her  little  to 
boy  to  live  as  well  as  she  could  on  £130  a  year. 

There,  in  Scottish  schools,  the  boy  received  his  early  education, 
until  an  announcement  reached  the  small  household  in  the  dtj  d 
granite,  that,  by  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  "Gteordie**  was  alorff 
and  owner  of  Newstead  Abbey  in  Nottinghamshira  At 
1798  once  his  weak,  capricious  mother,  was  seized  with  a  despenti 
A.D.  horror  of  her  son's  lameness,  which  had  existed  from  Ui 
birth.  In  vain  she  tried  quacks  and  doctors.  The  foot  i»* 
mained  unchangeably  distorted,  and  to  the  last  a  look  at  the  da* 
f  ormity  stabbed  Byron  like  a  dagger.  Less  than  two  years  at  • 
Dulwich  boarding-school,  and  some  time  at  Harrow,  prepared  ti» 
young  lord  for  entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1 805.  Already 
the  youth  of  seventeen,  thoroughly  spoiled  by  his  foolish  mother 
who  flung  things  at  him  one  moment,  and  strained  him  to  hft 
breast  the  next,  had  been  neglecting  his  regular  studies,  but  eageiifj 
devouring  other  books  of  every  class  and  kind.  Oriental  lustoiy  j 
seems  early  to  have  fascinated  his  taste ;  and  this  early  love  gi'^j 
its  own  colouring  to  his  chief  poetical  works.  Already,  too,  aa-j 
other  love  than  that  for  books  had  been  tinging  his  spirit  with  itij 
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2S.  The  lame  but  handsome  boy  was  only  fifteen,  when  lie  met 
.t  Mary  Chaworth,  whose  coldness  towards  him  was  the  first 

of  lasting  bitterness  that  mingled  with  the  current  of  his  life. 
e  beautiful  Dreamy  which  we  find  among  his  minor  poems,  tells 

sad  story  of  this  boyish  love  and  its  results. 
Fhe  young  lord's  life  at  Camoridge  lasted  about  two  years, 
ring  which  he  made  some  firm  friends  among  the  students,  but 
aoyed  and  estranged  the  college  Dons  by  his  irregularities. 
Qong  other  freaks,  he  kept  buU-dogs  and  a  bear  in  his  rooms,  the 
ter  of  which  he  introduced  to  visitors  as  in  training  for  a  fellow- 
ip.    His  lameness  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  a  f uU  share 

athletic  sports.     At  school  he  had  loved  hockey  and  cricket 
tter  than  Uie  Latin  poets.     At  college,  and  during  his  residence 
1^'ewstead,  before  he  came  of  age,  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
ating.      A  large  Newfoundland  dog  was  his  invariable  com- 
oion  during  the  lonely  cruisings  he  enjoyed,* 
During  his  leisure  hours  at  school  and  college  he  had  been 
ining  occasional  verses,  which  appeared  at  Newark  in  1807,  in 
Lttle  volimie  entitled  Hours  of  Idleness.     Very  boyish 
i  very  weak  these  verses  were,  but  they  hardly  merited       1807 
I  weighty  scorn  with  which  an  Edinburgh  reviewer        A.D. 
iced  them  within  the  year.     Stung  to  the  quick  by 
8  article,  with  the  authorship  of  which  Lord  Brougham  is  charged, 
I  "noble  minor"  retorted  in  a  poem,  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
fiewers,  which  showed  the  world  that  the  abused  versicles 
re  but  the  languid  recreations  of  a  man  in  whose  hand,  when 
sed  to  earnest  work,  the  pen  became  a  tremendous  and  destruc- 
3  weapon. 

Fwo  years  of  foreign  travel  (1809-1811),  led  the  poet  through 
nes  whose  beauty  and  historic  interest  inspired  the  first  two 
tos  of  Childe  HwroMs  Pilgrimage.  Though  Byron  was  only 
j-and-twenty  when  he  set  out  upon  this  tour  of  Spain  and 
rkey,  the  shadow  of  disappointed  love  had  long  been  brooding 
)n  his  heart     In  spite  of  his  own  repeated  denials,  we  cannot 

The  Epitaph  on  this  dog,  especially  the  last  line,  affords  a  strange  glimpse  of  thepoet*B 
inthropic  prid» 
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help  identifying  the  writer  with  this  gloomy  Clulde  Harold,  who 
had  exhausted  in  revelry  and  vice  the  power  of  enjoying  life. 
Not  that  Byron  at  this  early  stage  felt  within  his  breast  only  the  cold 
and  lifeless  embers  of  wild  passions,  which  had  bnmed  themselyes 
to  death ;  but  the  poor  young  fellow,  smarting  sorely  under  his 
early  sorrow,  and  feeling  that  his  talents  were  of  no  common  kind^ 
grew  into  that  diseased  state  of  mind  which  leads  a  man  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  hate  all  the  world  and  care  for  nothing— 
to  be  utterly  blasi  and  done-up,  and  alone  and  uncared-for.    So 
he  pictures  Childe  Harold  to  have  been ;  and  the  same  unpleasant 
character  is  reproduced  in  nearly  all  his  portraitures  of  men. 
When  the  first  two  cantos  of  this  noble  poem  were  published  in 
1812,  the  author,  who  only  five  years  earlier  had  been 
1812       sneered  at  as  a  weakling,  rose  by  unanimous  consent  to 
A.D.         the  head  of  the  London  literary  world.     In  his  own 
words,  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  £amoa& 
As  the  Ayrshire  peasant  had  been  caressed  by  the  fEushionables  ol 
Edinburgh,  the  aristocratic  and  handsome  Byron  was  idolised  in 
the  saloons  of  London. 

His  life,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  literary  lion,  lasted  for  about 
three  years.  During  this  time  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  d 
Lords,  and  made  three  speeches  without  producing  any  markedeffsct 

The  material  gathered  during  his  travels  being  yet  £ir  fion 
exhausted,  he  wrote  those  fine  Turkish  tales,  which  kindled  in  tliB 
public  mind  of  England  an  enthusiastic  feeling  towards  jnoden 
Greece.     The  Giaour  and  ITie  Bride  of  Ahydoi  appeared  in  1813; 
The  Corsair  and  Lara^  in  the  following  year.     The  two  fornrtf 
are  written  in  that  eight-syllabled  line  which  suits  so  well  tha 
narration  of  stirring  and  romantic  adventures.     In  the  latter  In 
adopted  the  rhyming  pentameters  of  Dryden  and  Pope^  but  g*** 
them  a  music  and  a  colour  all  his  own.     In  all  four  the  inevitibii| 
and  imwholesome  Byronic  hero, — sallow,   wasted,    dark-haira^j 
mysterious,  iU-hmnoured, — casts  his  chill  upon  us.    Childe 
has  wound  a  crimson  shawl  round  his  high,  pale  brow,  has  dooBtfj 
the  snowy  capote,  has  stuck  ataghan  and  silver-mounted  pistols  in 
belt^  and  in  full  Greek  dress  glooms  at  us  with  his  melancholia 
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Byron's  marriage  with  Miss  Milbanke  took  place  in  1815. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  there  were  disagreements,  and  in  a 
twelvemonth  the  union  was  dissolved.  One  daughter,  Ada,  to 
whom  are  addressed  the  touching  lines  which  open  the  third  canto 
of  "  Childe  Harold,"  reminded  the  unhappy  parents  of  what  their 
home  might  have  been. 

Having  produced  TJie  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Paridna  amid  the 
miseries  of  his  last  months  in  London,  where  he  was  abused  in 
the  papers  and  hissed  in  the  streets  for  his  conduct  to  his  wife,  he 
left  England  in  disgust  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  never  saw  his 
native  land  again.  Eestless  and  miserable  years  they  were  that 
filled  up  the  allotted  span  of  poor  Byron's  Hf  e.  He  passed — a  lonely 
wanderer,  with  many  a  poisoned  arrow  rankling  in  his  memory 
and  heart— over  the  blood-stained  groimd  of  Waterloo,  amid  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Jura  echoing  with  frequent  thunder,  into 
the  beautiful  Italian  land,  to  find  in  the  faded  palaces  of  Venice 
and  the  mouldering  columns  of  Home  fit  emblems  of  his  own 
rained  life, — but^  alas !  not  to  read  these  lessons  of  the  dead  past 
with  a  softening  and  repentant  souL  At  Venice,  at  Bavenna,  at 
pLsa^  and  at  Bome,  he  lived  a  wicked  and  most  irregular  life,  writ- 
ing many  poems,  for  which  he  received  many  thousand  pounds,  but 
descending,  as  he  sank  morally,  into  a  fitful  and  frequently  morbid 
style,  too  often  poisoned  with  reckless  blasphemy  and  unconcealed 
licentiousness. 

•    HiB  greatest  work,  Childe  HarolWi  Pilgrimage*  was  finished  in 
1818.     The  third  canto  was  written  at  Geneva;  the 
fourth  and  last,   chiefly  at  Venice.     The  Spenserian       1818 
stanza  takes  a  noble  music  in  the  skilful  hand  of  Byron.         A.D. 
The  view  of  modem  Bome,  the  starlight  vision  of  the 
bleeding  Gladiator,   and  the  address  to   the  Ocean,   which  no 
familiarity  can  ever  rob  of  its  sublime  effect^  are  the  finest  passages 
of  the  closing  poemu 

Of  course  Byron  tried  his  pen  at  dramatic  writiag.  Almost 
every  poet  does.     But  the  author  of  "Childe  Harold"  and  the 

*  ChUde  is  an  old  EnKlIsh  word,  signifying  a  knighL  Byron  at  Ariit  Intended  to  give  an 
uUqae  east  to  the  diction  of  the  poem. 
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"  Corsair  "  had  not  the  power  oi going  out  of  himself ^  which  a  saccess* 
f  ul  dramatist  must  possess.  That  dark  and  morbidly  romantic 
figure,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  haunts  ns  through  all  the 
Mysteries  and  Tragedies  which  this  unhappy  genius  produced  Id 
the  later  years  of  his  shadowed  life.  Gain  and  Manfred  are  the 
most  powerful  of  these  works;  but  they  afford,  especially  the 
former,  a  terrible  view  into  the  workings  of  a  mind  steeped  in 
rebellious  pride  and  misanthropy.  Marino  Faliero,  The  Two 
Foscari,  Sardanapalus,  Werner,  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  Tht 
Deformed  Transformed,  are  the  principal  remaining  dramas  from 
Byron's  pen. 

His  last  great  literary  effort  was  the  composition  of  his  most 
dangerous  work,  Don  Juan,  Dangerous,  we  say,  because  it 
is  draped  and  garlanded  with  passages  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
sweetness.  It  stands,  a  fragment  of  unfinished  toil,  a  sad  me- 
mento of  lofty  genius  debased  to  the  foulest  use.  Never  were 
shining  gold  and  black  mire  so  industriously  heaped  together. 
It  seems  as  if  the  unhappy  bard,  tired  of  hating  his  fellow-mortals, 
had  turned  with  fierce  mockery  upon  himself,  to  degrade  and 
trample  on  that  very  genius  upon  which  was  based  his  only  claim 
to  admiration,  and  which  alone  can  save  from  ridicule  his  scornful 
isolation  of  himself. 

Byron's  last  enterprise  flings  a  somewhat  pathetic  light  upon 
his  closing  days.  The  Greece  whose  ancient  glories  and  whose 
lovely  shores  had  formed  a  chief  theme  of  his  earlier  song,  had 
risen  at  length  from  her  ignoble  bondage.  The  War  of  Inde- 
pendence had  begun.  Sailing  from  Leghorn  in  1823,  Byron 
landed  in  Oephalonia,  and  soon  passed  to  Missolonghi  Witb 
money,  with  advice,  with  encouragement,  and  with  bodily  service, 
he  began  to  work  eagerly  in  the  cause  of  his  adopted  land. 
Difficulties  were  thick  around  him  j  for  wild  lawlessness  was  every- 
where, and  fierce  quarrels  occurred  in  the  Greek  army  every 
day.  In  a  few  months  he  did  much  to  overcome  these  tarouhles, 
and  was  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  leading  an  attack  on 
Lepanto,  when  fever,  rising  from  the  marshes  of  MissolongH 
seized  in  its  deadly  gripe  his   enervated  and  toil-wom  franift 
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He  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1824 ;  and  three  days  later,  hia 
turbulent  Snliotes  gathered,  pale  and  tearful,  round  his 
coffin,  to  hear  the  ftineral  service  read.    The  body  of      1824 
the  poet  was  carried  to  England,  and  interred  in  the        A.D. 
funily  vault  at  Hucknall,  near  Newstead. 

The  Prisoner  of  ChUlony  a  sweetly  mournful  sketch  written  at 
Gkneva;  The  Lajnent  o/Tasso;  The  Prophecy  of  Dante;  JBeppo, 
a  light  tale  of  Venetian  life;  Mazeppa;  and  the  terrible  Vision 
of  Judgment,  written  in  mockery  of  a  like-titled  poem  by  South  ey, 
with  whom  he  had  a  deadly  feud,  complete  the  list  of  Byrona 
more  important  works. 

ADDRESS   TO  THE   OCEAN. 

(fkom  "ohildb  habold.") 

Boll  on,  thoa  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean — ^roll  t 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  OTer  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan- 
Without  a  graye,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths — ^thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 

The  armaments,  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals  ; 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  day  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mnr 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  and  spoils  of  Ti-afalgar. 
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Thy  shores  are  empires,  clumged  in  all  saye  tbee. 
Assyria,  Ghreece,  Rome,  CSarthage — wliat  are  theyt 
Thy  wa^rs  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts; — ^not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  ihy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  aznre  brow — 
8nch  as  Creation*^  dawn  beheld,  thon  rollest  now. 

Then  glorions  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — ^in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm — 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving,  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime^ 
The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward;  fr^m  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — ^they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

GEOSGE   CSABBE. 

Bom  1754  A.D Died  1832  A.D. 


line  of  Byron. 
Idborough. 
'easare^  verses, 
ills  and  plasters. 


Five  pounds  wanted. 
In  London. 
Kindness  of  Bnrke. 
The  library. 


The  Village. 
A  country  parson's  life. 
Theme  of  Crabbe. 
Ulostrative  extract 


rATTTRE^s  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best,"  wrote  Lord  Byron  of 
poet  Crabbe.     It  was  a  just  and  generous  compliment,  deriving 
iitional  value  from  the  brilliance  of  the  pen  that  traced  the  words. 
ilV^ell  might  George  Crabbe  be  a  painter  of  stem  and  gloomy 
Qes,  for  with  these  he  had  been  familiar  from  earliest  childhood. 
i  first  recollections  were  of  a  flat  and  ugly  coast,  bordered  with 
Qy  rock-pools,  washed  by  discoloured  waves,  and  tenanted  only 
a  race  of  wild,  amphibious,  weather-beaten  men,  who,  for 
most  part,  added  to  their  lawful  calling  as  flshermen  the  yet 
re  hazardous  occupation  of  the  smuggler.      Such  was  the 
nery,  and  such  were  the  people  round  Aldborough  in  Suffolk, 
ere  in  1754  he  was  bom.     His  father,  the  salt-master 
collector  of  salt  duties  in  that  little  town,  treated  his     1764 
George,  as  he  seems  to  have  treated  everybody  else,       A.D. 
h  considerable  harshness.      But  the  boy  had  early 
nd  a  consolation  for  the  passing  griefs  of  childhood.     He  used 
2ut  out  for  his  private  reading  the  occasional  verses  of  a  peri- 
sal,  for  which  his  father  subscribed.     Over  and  over  again  the 
fiured  scraps  wiere  conned,  until  the  happy  owner  began  to 
tate  their  simple  music. 

^e  life  of  Crabbe,  before  settling  down  into  the  quietude  of 

Ural  parish,  presents  pleasant  and  painful  scenes.     The  boy 

fourteen,  who  had  already  got  some  grounding  in  classics 

mathematics,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Wickham  Brook, 
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near  Bury  St  Edmund's.  Here  he  met  with  snch  ill-treatment, 
that  it  was  thought  right  to  remove  him  to  another  master,  at 
Woodbridge  in  his  native  shire.  Secretly,  amid  all  discourage- 
ments and  sorrows,  the  young  poet,  even  when  he  was  rolling  piUs 
or  grinding  nauseous  drugs  in  a  mortar,  had  been  cultivating  his 
new-found  talent  for  making  verses.  In  the  house  of  his  hard 
taskmaster  he  had  ''  filled  a  drawer  with  poetry."  And,  while  at 
Woodbridge,  he  won  a  prize  for  a  poem  on  Hope^  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  proprietor  of  a  certain  magazina  The  success  of  this 
maiden  effort  sealed  the  future  fate  of  Crabbe.  Thenceforward 
for  life  he  was  a  poet ;  and  in  a  short  time,  after  a  brave  attempt 
to  establish  himself  in  his  profession  at  Aldborough,  he  was  drawn 
by  an  irresistible  magnetism  into  the  then  perilous  struggles  of 
literary  life  in  London. 

This  is  the  strangest  period  of  his  stoiy.  An  apothecary's  shop- 
man and  a  country  clergyman  have  nothing  wonderful  about  their 
daily  lives.  But  there  is  often  a  romance  about  Uie  career  of 
a  literary  adventurer,  especially  during  his  earlier  struggles,  which 
possesses  a  remarkable  fascination.  Even  the  first  step  Crabhe 
t<ook  towards  getting  to  London  was  original  and  odd.  He  had 
no  money.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  asking  the  loan  of 
&VQ  poimds  from  Mr.  Dudley  North,  whose  brother  had  once  con- 
tested the  town  of  Aldborough  at  an  election.  The  money  carna 
A  sloop  bound  for  London  was  in  the  harbour,  and  soon  the  ex- 
surgeon  stood  in  the  solitude  of  those  busy  streets. 

There  he  went  through  the  old  routine  of  hard  work  and  bitter 
rejection,  in  the  midst  of  which  so  many  earnest,  hopeful  hearts 
have  failed  and  broken.  His  poems  were  refused;  a  publish^,  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  the  issuing  of  a  work  on  his  own  acoonnl^ 
failed;  his  money  was  nearly  gone;  and  want  stared  him  in  ^ 
face.  Just  at  this  crisis  he  thought  of  his  letter  to  North  and  the 
cordial  reply.  At  once  acting  on  the  recollection,  he  wrote^  endosing 
poems,  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  others 
No  answer  came.  He  would  try  the  great  Edmund  Burke.  "WiA 
a  beating  heart  he  knocked  at  the  statesman's  door  one  ni^ 
Jianded  in  a  letter,  and  then  went  in  pitiable  agitation  to  walk  ts 
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and  fro  on  Westminster  Bridge,  till  the  lamps  went  out  along  the 
river,  and  the  red  dawn  began  to  glimmer  in  the  east.  Burke's 
kindness  was  prompt  and  real  Appointing  a  time  for  Crabbe  to 
call,  he  looked  over  the  manuscripts ;  picked  out  two,  The  Library 
and  Hie  Village;  good-naturedly  pointed  out  some  passages  in  need 
of  change ;  and,  better  than  all,  took  the  works  to  Dodsley's  shop 
and  recommended  them  to  that  eminent  bookseller.  Going  further 
still,  he  brought  the  poet  out  to  Beaconsfield,  where  he  introduced 
him  to  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  day.  The  tide  had  turned, 
and  thenceforward  there  was  no  struggle  in  the  peaceful  life  of 
Crabbe. 

In  1781  The  lAhran^  was  published.  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow 
became  his  friend,  though  tardily.  At  Burke's  suggestion  the  poet 
qualified  himself  for  entering  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  in  the 
August  of  1782.  The  quondam  surgeon  went  back  to  Aldborough 
as  curate  of  the  parish,  with  every  prospect  of  competence  and 
^me.  His  good  Mend  Burke  did  not  forget  the  struggler  he  had 
saved  from  want,  or  worse  than  want.  The  statesman's  influence 
having  obtained  for  him  the  domestic  chaplaincy  in  the  household 
of  the  Duke  of  Eutland,  he  exchanged  Aldborough  parsonage  for 
Belvoir  Castla  Then  appeared  in  1783  7^  Village^  the 
revisal  of  which  was  among  the  last  works  of  Dr.  John-  1783 
son's  toUsome  life ;  and  so  decided  was  the  success  of  a.d. 
the  poem,  that  its  publication  may  be  regarded  as  the 
seal  of  George  Crabbe's  fame.  Presented  by  Thurlow  with 
two  small  liyings  in  Dorsetshire,  the  successful  poet  married 
without  delay  that  gentle  Suffolk  girl  who  had  "Vfaited  for  him  so 
long. 

The  quiet  current  of  his  days  then  flowed  on  without  any  striking 
change  or  remarkable  sorrow,  except  the  gentle  regrets  of  moving 
occasionally  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  that  one  darkest  cloud 
of  his  life,  the  loss  of  his  aflectionate  wife.  In  1785  he  published 
The  Newspaper;  and  then  his  name  was  not  seen  in  the  publishers' 
lists  for  two-and-twenty  years.  The  flowers,  insects,  and  rocks  of  hia 
parish,  wherever  he  might  be,  engaged  much  of  his  studious  love. 
With  his  sons,  whom  he  taught  at  home,  he  read  French  and 
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Italian  books,  and  took  long  walks  through  the  fields.  Such 
pursuits,  combined  with  the  tinflagguig  labour  of  the  pen,  filled 
those  hours  of  the  country  clergyman  that  were  not  given  to  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office. 

His  most  successful  work,  The  Parish  Register ^  appeared  in 

1807 ;  and  three  years  later  came  The  Borough,  in  which,  perhaps, 

we  find  his  most  powerful  painting.     About  a  year  after  the  loss 

of  his  wife,  which  befell  him  in  1813,  he  was  presented  by  the 

Duke  of  Kutland  to  the  living  of  Trowbridge  in  WOt- 

1814     shire,  worth  £800  a  year.     There  he  wrought  at  his  last 

A.D.       great  literary  task.  The  Tales  of  the  Hall,  which  were 

published  in   1819,  and  for  which,  with  the  remainiiig 

copyright  of  his  poems,  he  received  the  large  sum  of  X3000. 

There,  too,  he  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  on  the  3rd  of  February 

1832. 

The  English  poor — their  woes,  weaknesses,  and  sins — ^form  the 
almost  unvarying  theme  of  Crabbe's  poetry.  Himself  a  poor 
man's  son,  he  coidd  not  help,  whenever  he  visited  the  hovehs  or  the 
parish  workhouse  at  Huston  or  at  Trowbridge,  recollecting  the 
days  when  he  had  played  with  ragged  boys  down  by  the  shipping 
in  the  little  harbour  of  Aldborough ;  or  when  he  had  stood  by  the 
sick-beds  of  labourers  and  boatmen,  a  poor  country  surgeon  living  a 
more  wretched  and  precarious  life  than  many  of  his  patients.  He 
had  been  himself  within  the  veil  of  the  poor  man's  life — ^he  had 
himself  felt  many  of  the  sorrows  that  smite  the  poor;  and  thus  it 
was  that  he  coidd  produce,  with  such  marvellous  truth  and  minute- 
ness of  detail,  those  grey  photographs  of  humble  village  life  which 
extorted  Byron's  expressive  line.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  poetry  is  the  wonderful  minuteness  of  his  descriptive  passages. 
One  of  the  most  objective  of  our  poets,  he  described  faithfully  all 
'that  he  saw,  and  little  seems  to  have  escaped  his  searching  ken. 
Upon  the  sea  he  dwells  with  especial  love.  It  was  almost  the 
only  beautiful  object  that  met  his  young  eyes  at  Aldborough j  and 
whether  he  writes  of  it  as  the  gentle,  sunny  things  that  taps  lazily 
at  the  side  of  a  stranded  ship,  or  the  fierce  and  powerful  element 
that  sweeps  in  white  fury  over  sharp  and  splintered  rocks^  soidb 
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of  his  finest  lines  flow  and  brighten  in  its  praise.  He  has  been 
called  a  **  Pope  in  worsted  stockings ; "  which  simply  means,  when 
we  get  rid  of  the  faint  flavour  of  the  wit^  that  he  wrote  in  the 
pentameter  couplet  of  which  Pope  was  so  fond,  and  that  he  wrote 
about  the  poor.  Otherwise,  there  is  as  slight  similarity  between 
the  testy  little  invalid  of  Twickenham,  and  the  mild,  venerable 
rector  of  Trowbridge,  as  between  the  powdered  and  brocaded 
Belinda  of  the  one,  whose  tress  is  severed  by  the  daring  scissors, 
and  the  sweet,  rustic,  rosy-cheeked  Phoebe  Dawson  of  the  other, 
who  trips  smiling  across  the  village  green. 


ISAAC  ASHFORD. 
(VBOH  "the  PAEISH  REGISTBR.**) 

Next  to  these  ladies,  bnt  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 
His  tmth  nnqnestioned  and  his  soul  serene. 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face. 
Tet  while  tiie  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  gentleness  he  loved ; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resigned, 
^  And  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind. 
Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh. 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed — 
Bane  of  the  poor  !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find. 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed  ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved: 
I  marked  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  cheek. 
Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  was  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
\iho,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride; 
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Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  ahonld  call  him,  Ashford  might  raooeed ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few: 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  di^craoe; 
A  pride  in  honest  &me,  by  virtue  gained. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  rirtuous  labours  trained ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast. 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied,^ 
In  fact^  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 
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ETHER  we  estimate  him  by  the  enormous  amount  of  literary 
k  he  accomplished,  or  by  the  splendour  of  the  fame  that  he 
eved,  Scott  must  be  reckoned  beyond  question  the  greatest 
er  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  yet  produced.  Before  he 
m  to  pour  his  wonderful  series  of  novels  from  a  well  of  fancy 
;  seemed  without  measure  and  without  depth,  he  had  already 

a  brilliant  and  lasting  renown  as  a  poet  of  chivalry  and  romance. 
3  the  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  clear  and  vivid 
ch  of  Scott's  life,  we  shall  best  avoid  confusion  by  dividing 

life  into  four  great  periods,  to  be  touched  on  in  succession, 
rving  for  the  close  a  short  account  of  the  principal  works  with 
zh.  this  magnificent  genius  endowed  his  country  and  the  world. 

From  his  birth  in  1771  to  his  entrance  on  literary  life  in 
1796  by  the  publication  of  Burger's  Lenore,  translated 
from  the  German.  This  period,  extending  over  twenty- 
five  years,  includes  his  early  life,  his  education,  his 
apprenticeship,  and  his  first  appearance  as  an  advocate. 

From  1796  to  the  publication  of  Waverley  in  1814.  This 
period  of  eighteen  years,  from  his  twenty-fifth  to  his  forty- 
third  year,  includes  the  publication  of  his  chief  poems,  and 
his  editions  of  Dryden  and  of  Swift  It  was  a  time  of 
growing  fame. 
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III.  From  1814  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  1826,  when  he  sat 
down,  a  man  of  fifty-five,  to  write  off  a  debt  consideiably 
above  £100,000.  During  these  twelve  years,  the  brightest 
of  his  life,  he  produced  his  finest  novels,  and  built  on  the 
banks  of  Tweed  his  mansion  of  Abbotsf  ord. 

rV.  From  1826  to  his  death,  a  period  of  six  years,  devoted  to 
constant  literary  toil,  rendered  doubly  painful  towards  the 
end  by  the  consciousness  of  decaying  powers,  and  the  shocks 
of  mortal  disease.  Literally,  Scott  wrote  himself  to  death 
The  noble  genius,  straining  every  nerve  under  an  over- 
whelming burden,  burst  his  heart  and  fell,  just  when  the 
goal  of  his  honourable  hopes  began  to  rise  clearly  into  view. 

In  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  CoUege  Wynd  in  Edinburgh 
Walter  Scott  was  bom,  on  the  15th  of  August  1771. 
1771  His  father  was  a  respectable  Writer  to  the  Signet;  his 
A.D.  mother,  Anne  Rutherford,  was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
Edinburgh  physician.  When  a  toddling  bairn  of  only 
eighteen  months,  a  severe  teething  fever  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  his  right  leg.  The  earliest  recollections  of  the  child  were  of  a 
fairer  kind  than  the  College  Wynd,  or  even  George's  Square^  to 
which  the  family  soon  removed,  could  afford.  The  delighted  eyes 
of  the  poor  lame  little  fellow,  as  he  lay  among  his  intimate  friends 
the  sheep,  on  the  grass-cushioned  crags  of  Sandy-Knowe,  saw,  below, 
the  windings  of  the  silver  Tweed,  and  the  grey  ruins  of  Diyburgh 
nestling  among  dark  yew  trees ;  and  in  front  the  purple  summits  of 
"  Eildon's  triple  height."  And  this  scene,  the  first  he  was  conscious 
of  gazing  upon,  was  to  the  last  most  fondly  loved  of  alL  With 
Tweed,  above  aU  other  names,  the  memory  of  Scott  is  imperish- 
ably  associated.  And  upon  that  warm  September  day  when 
his  spirit  fled,  "the  gentle  ripple  of  Tweed  over  its  pebbles"  was 
almost  the  last  earthly  sound  that  fell  upon  his  dying  ear. 

At  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  he  spent  some  years,  having 
entered  Luke  Eraser's  second  class  in  1779,  and  passed  to  the 
tuition  of  the  rector,  Dr.  Adam,  in  1782.  He  did  nothmg  re- 
markable in  the  class-rooms ;  but  in  the  yards  of  the  High  School  • 
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le  was  yeiy  popular,  on  account  of  his  powers  as  a  stoiy-teller. 
Ve  should  not  foiget,  however,  that  he  won  Dr.  Adam's  attention  by 
ome  clever  poetical  versions  firom  Horace  and  YiigiL  Indiscrimi- 
late  reading  was  the  grand  passion  of  his  boyhood.  He  tells  us  how 
A  found  some  odd  volumes  of  Shakspere  in  his  mother's  dressing- 
Dom,  where  he  sometimes  slept,  and  with  what  absorbing  delight  he 
Eit  in  his  shirt  reading  them  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  until  he  heard  the 
oise  of  the  family  rising  £rom  the  supper-table.  Spenser,  too,  was  an 
special  favourite  with  him,  read  many  a  time,  during  holiday  hours, 
1  some  sheltered  nook  of  Salisbuiy  Cndgs  or  the  Blackford  FiHa 

After  a  short  attendance  at  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic  classes 
f  the  Edinburgh  University,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  in 
786.  Of  Greek  he  knew  next  to  nothing.  He  was  well  read  in 
Ihakspere  and  Milton ;  but  took  especial  deUght  in  such  writers 
s  Spenser,  Boccaccio,  and  Froissart  Nothing,  he  says,  but  his 
krong  taste  for  historical  study,  a  study  that  never  grew  weak, 
aved  his  mind  at  this  time  from  utter  dissipation.  A  dangerous 
Iness,  arising  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  which  occur- 
ed  about  the  second  year  of  Ins  apprenticeship,  gave  him  several 
lonths  of  almost  uninterrupted  reading,  and  deepened  the  colour- 
ig  caught  from  old  chivalrous  romance,  which  remained  to  the 
ist  the  characteristic  of  his  miad. 

When  his  apprenticeship  was  duly  served,  he  studied  for  the 
ar,  and  in  July  1792  donned  the  wig  and  gown  of  a  Scottish 
dvocate.  But  this  honourable  garb  was  to  him  little  more  than  a 
latter  of  form;  for  the  practice  of  law,  which  neveryieldedhim£200 

year,  was  soon  given  up  for  more  congenial  and  illustrious  toils. 

The  literary  career  of  Scott  opens  with  the  publication  of  his 
^anslations  from  Burger,  The  study  of  Gkrman  having  become 
^hionable  in  Edinburgh  some  years  earlier,  Scott^  with  oth^young 
^wyers,  loungers  of  the  ^^  Mountain,"  as  their  idling  bench  in  thePar- 
lament  House  was  called,  formed  a  class  for  the  study  of  that  laiiguage. 
laving  heard  of  "  Lenore,"  the  young  student  procured  a  copy,  and 
ne  night  after  supper  sat  down  to  translate  the  thrilling 
ale.  It  was  published,  with  "The  Wild  Huntsman^'*  a  17&6 
endering  from  the  same  author,  in  the  autumn  of  17d6.  A.Bb 
(16)  "  26 
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A  cottage  at  Lasswade  soon  received  Scott  and  his  yonng 
French  bride,  whose  maiden  name  was  Charlotte  Carpenter,  or 
Charpentier;  and  there  the  lawyer-poet  lived  happily  by  the  lovely 
Esk,  occasionally  varying  his  literary  labours  by  the  stirring  details 
of  military  drill  on  Portobello  sands;  for  he  now  wore  scarlet^  as 
quarter-master  of  the  Edinburgh  light  Horse.  We  all  know 
how  the  galloping  and  wheeling  of  these  cavalry  drills^  with 
braying  trumpets,  flashing  steel,  and  the  wUd  excitement  of  the 
headlong  charge,  must  have  kindled  martial  fire  in  the  breast  of 
the  author  of  "  Marmion." 

In  1799  Scott  was  appointed,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Sherifif-deputy  of  Selkirkshire,  poetically  called  Ettdck 
Forest.     With  the  income  of  this  office — £300  a  year 
1804     — and  some  little  fortune  held  by  his  wife,  he  soon 
A.D.       established  himself  at  the  farm  of  Ashestiel  on  the  Tweed, 
not  far  from  the  Yarrow,  a  literary  man  now  by  profes- 
sion.    This  house,  where  he  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  nearly 
eight  years,  stood  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  fenced  with  holly 
hedges,  and  on  a  high  bank,  which  was  divided  from  the  liver  he 
loved  so  well  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  green  meadow.    Already 
he  had  raised  his  name  in  literary  circles  by  the  publication  of 
several  noble  ballads  and  three  volumes  of  the  Border  MingtreUy^ 
filled  partly  with  original  poems,  but  chiefly  with  pieces  gathered 
during  those  tours  in  southern  Scotland,  which  he  called  his  '^  raids 
into  Liddesdale." 

His  life  at  Ashestiel  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  routiae  to 
the  last,  when  he  was  in  the  country.  Bising  at  five,  he  ht  liis 
own  fire  (if  it  was  cold  weather),  dressed  with  care,  and  went  out 
to  see  his  favourite  horse.  At  six  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  in 
his  shooting-jacket,  or  other  out-of-doors  garb,  with  a  dog  or  two 
couched  at  his  feet.  There  he  wrote  till  breakfiast-time,  at  nine 
or  ten ;  and  by  that  hour  he  had,  m  his  own  words,  "  broken  tk 
neck  of  the  dmf%  vmlcP  A  couple  of  hours  after  breakfast  were 
also  given  to  the  pen,  and  at  twelve  he  was  "his  own  man" — ^free 
for  the  day.  By  one  he  was  on  horseback,  with  his  greyhounds 
led  by  his  side,  ready  for  some  hours'  coursing;  or  he  was  gliding 
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In  a  boat  over  some  deep  pool  on  Tweed,  salmon-spear  in  liand, 
watching  in  the  sunlight  for  a  silver-scaled  twenty-pounder.*  Such 
sports,  varied  with  breezy  rides  by  green  glen  and  purple  moor- 
land, closed  the  day,  whose  early  hours  had  been  given  to  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  or  the  romantic  wanderings  of  Mtzjames. 

It  was  at  Ashestiel  that  his  first  great  poem — The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel — ^was  completed.  Published  in  January 
1805,  this  noble  picture  of  the  wild  Border  life  of  by-  1805 
gone  days  raised  the  Sheriff  of  Ettrick  Forest  to  an  exalted  a.d. 
rank  among  British  poets.  The  grey-haired  Harper,  who 
timidly  turned  his  weary  feet  towards  the  iron  gate  of  Newark, 
and  tuned  his  harp  to  such  glorious  strains,  is  one  of  the  finest 
creations  of  our  poetical  literature.  This  tale  was  but  the  first 
of  a  series  of  picturesque  romances,  couched  in  flowing  verse  of 
eight  syllables,  and  coloured  with  the  brightest  hues  of  Highland 
and  knightly  life,  that  proceeded  during  the  next  ten  years  from 
Scott's  magic  pen.  Of  these  enchanting  poems  we  shall  here 
name  only  Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Another  impor- 
tant work  of  this  period  was  his  Life  and  Works  ofDryden^ 
which,  published  in  eighteen  volumes  in  1808,  cost  him  much 
toil  during  the  three  years  he  spent  upon  it. 

The    dream  of   being  a  Tweedside   laird    began,  with    his 
brightening  fame  and  growing  wealth,  to  take  a  definite  shape. 
In  1806  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Session, 
in  room  of  old  Mr.  Home;  promotion  which  did  not  at  once 
increase  his  income,  but  gave  him  the  prospect  of  £800  a 
year,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  sheriff,  upon  the  death  of  his 
predecessor.     Accordingly,   he  purchased  the  farm  of 
Clarty-Hole,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  stretch-     1811 
ing  for  half  a  mile  along  the  Tweed,  not  fbr  from  the      A.D. 
foot  of  the  Gala.     TMs  ill-named  and  not  very  well- 
favoured  spot  formed  the  nucleus  of  Abbotsford.     One  piece  of 
neighbouring  land  after  another  was  added, — a  mansion  was 
built,  which  has  been  called   "a  Gothic  romance  embodied  in 
stone  and  mortar," — the  bare  banks  of  Tweed  were  clothed  with 

*  In  that  day  even  Bheriffs  plied  the  leisier. 
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plantations  of  young  wood,  and  the  fair  dream  of  the  poet's  life 
was  fast  shaping  itself  into  a  grand  and  apparently  solid  reality. 
But  this  is  all  in  anticipation  of  onr  stoiy. 

The  year  after  his  removal  to  Abbotsford,  which  took  place  in 
1812,  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  offered  him  the  laureate- 
ship,  in  the  name  of  the  Piince  Regent  This  honour  Scott 
declined  with  respectfdl  thanks.  He  was  meanwhile  toiling  hard 
at  his  Life  and  Works  of  Dean  Swift. 

But  a  power,  greater  than  even  himself  was  conscious  oi^  had  lain 
all  this  time  sleeping  in  his  brain.  Fragments  of  an  historical  tale 
in  prose,  which  was  designed  to  give  a  picture  of  old  Scottish  life 
and  manners,  had  been  lying  for  years  in  his  cabinet,  when  one  day, 
as  he  was  searching  for  some  fishing-tacUe,  he  came  upon  the  ahnost 
forgotten  sheets.  It  was  then  the  autumn  of  1813.  Though  en- 
gaged in  finishing  his  edition  of  Swift,  he  set  to  work  upon  the  tale. 
The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  was  done  during  the  ensuing 
Christmas  vacation,  and  "the  evenings  of  three  summer  weeks" 
completed  the  remaining  two.  A  gay  party  of  young  men  were 
sitting  over  their  wine  in  a  house  in  George  Street  upon  one  of 
those  summer  evenings,  when  the  host  drew  attention  to  a  window, 
where  a  solitary  hand  appeared,  working  without  stay  or  weari- 
ness at  a  desk,  and  tossing  down  page  after  page  of  manuscript  upon 
a  rising  heap.  "  It  is  the  same  every  night,"  said  young  Menzies ;  ''I 
can't  stand  the  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my  books.  Still  it 
goes  on  unwearied, — and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are  brought  in, 
and  nobody  knows  how  long  after  that."  It  was  Walter  Scott's 
hand,  writing  the  last  volumes  of  "  Waverley,"  seen  as  he  sat  in  a 
back  room  of  that  house  in  North  Castle  Street — ^No.  39 — ^whicli 
was  long  his  Edinburgh  residence. 

When  the  work  was  finished,  the  manuscript  was  copied  by 
John  Ballantyne,  in  whose  printing  concern  Scott  had, 
^  -^^  »  many  years  earlier,  become  a  partner ;  and  then  WaverUjfi 
^jj  or  ^Tis  Sixty  Tears  Slnce^  was  given  to  the  world,  bat 
without  the  author's  name.  A  cruise  on  board  the  light- 
house yacht  to  Shetland  and  Orkney  and  round  among  the 
Hebrides,  which  filled  two  summer  months  of  the  same  year, 
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Bnpplied  him  with  materials  for  his  fine  poem.  The  Lord  of  the 
IsleSy  published  ia  the  following  January. 

The  success  of  '^  Waverley ''  was  immediate  and  remarkable,  al- 
though it  appeared  in  what  publishers  call  the  dead  season,  ^^  Who 
wrote  the  nameless  book  'i  **  became  the  great  literary  question  of 
the  day ;  and  when,  from  the  same  hidden  hand,  there  came  a  series 
of  new  novels,  brilliant  and  enchaining  as  no  novels  had  ever  been 
before,  the  marvel  grew  greater  stilL  Most  carefully  was  the  secret 
kept.  One  of  the  Ballantynes  always  copied  the  manuscript 
before  it  was  sent  to  press.  For  a  time  Scott  was  not  suspected, 
owing  to  the  mass  of  other  literary  work  he  got  through; 
but,  in  Edinburgh  at  least,  long  before  his  own  confession  at  the 
Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  in  1827  rent  a  then  transparent  veil,  the 
authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels  was  no  mystery. 

Elated  by  this  success,  and  feeling  like  a  man  who  had  come 
suddenly  upon  a  rich  and  unwrought  mine  of  gold,  Scott  began  to 
build  and  to  plant  at  Abbotsford,  and  to  buy  land  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a  most  hopeful  nature.  His  industry  never  relaxed; 
nor  did  his  public  duties  ever  suffer  from  the  severe  desk-toil  that  he 
went  through  every  day.  While  Guy  Manneringy  The  Antiquary^ 
Rob  Royy  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian^  Ivanhoe^  Kenihoorthy  and 
many  other  works,  were  in  progress,  he  sat  daily  during  the  winter 
and  spring  in  the  Court  of  Session,  attended  to  his  duties  as  Sheri£^ 
gave  dinners  in  Castle  Street^  or  went  to  *'  refresh  the  machine"  and 
entertain  his  friends  at  Abbotsford.  Never  had  a  hard-working 
litterateur  so  many  hours  to  give  to  his  friends.  When  the  mom- 
ing^s  task  was  over  in  the  little  back  parlour  in  Castle  Street — a 
neat  and  orderly  room,  with  its  blue  morocco  books  in  dustless 
regularity,  and  its  well-used  silver  ink-stand  shining  as  if  new — 
he  took  his  drive,  or  frolicked  with  his  dogs,  until  it  was  time  to 
show  his  bright  and  happy  face  in  the  drawing-room  of  some 
Mend.  And  at  Abbotsford  there  was  no  difference  in  the  desk- 
work;  but  when  that  was  done,  he  went  with  the  ardour  of  a  boy 
into  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  rural  life,  or  walked  out  among 
his  young  trees  with  his  unfailing  retinue  of  dogs  frisking  about 
his  feet.     And  none  was  happier  than  that  hard-featured  and 
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faithful  old  forester,  Tom  Purdie,  whom  Scott's  kinduess 
changed  from  a  poacher  into  a  devoted  servant^  when  he  saw  the 
green  shooting-coat,  white  hat^  and  drab  trousers  of  the  jovial 
Sheriff  appearing  in  the  distance  on  the  path  that  led  to  the 
plantations.  The  decoration  of  the  interior  of  his  mansion  by  the 
Tweed,  and  the  collection  of  old  armour,  foreign  weapons,  Indian 
creases  and  idols.  Highland  targets,  and  a  thousand  such  things, 
de^  to  his  chivalrous  and  antiquarian  tastes,  occupied  many  of 
his  busiest  and  happiest  hours.  Upon  lus  armory  and  his  wood- 
lands, his  house  and  grounds,  his  furniture  and  painting,  he  spent 
thousands  of  pounds ;  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  costly 
doings,  and  of  the  free  hospitality  to  which  his  generous  nature 
prompted  him  —  doing  the  honours  for  all  Scotland,  as  he 
said — he  coined  his  rich  and  fertile  brain  into  vast  sums— the 
prices  of  his  magical  works.  Unhappily,  much  of  this  money 
was  spent  before  it  was  earned;  and  the  ruinous  system  of  re- 
ceiving bills  from  his  publishers  as  payment  for  undone  work, 
when  once  entered  upon,  grew  into  a  wild  and  destructive  habit 
Author  and  publishers,  alike  intoxicated  by  success,  became  too 
giddy  to  look  far  into  the  future.  Yet  that  retributive 
future  was  coming  with  swift  and  awful  pace.  As  they  neared 
th^  cataract,  the  smooth,  deceitful  current^  bore  them  yet  more 
swiftly  on.  At  last  the  money  panic  of  1825  came  with  its 
perils  and  its  crashes.  Hurst  and  Kobinson  went  down.  Then 
followed  Constable  and  Ballantyne.  Scott's  splendid  fortune, 
all  built  of  paper  now  utterly  worthless,  crumpled  up  like  a  torn 

balloon ;  and  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels  stood, 

1826     at   fifty-five   years    of   age,    not   penniless   alone,  but 

A.D.       burdened,  as  a  partner  in  the  Ballantyne  concern,  with 

a  debt  of  £117,000.  Nobly  refusing  to  permit  his  credi- 
tors— or  rather  the  creditors  of  the  firm  to  which  he  belonged— 
to  suffer  aiiy  loss  that  he  could  help,  he  devoted  his  life  and  his 
pen  to  the  herculean  task  of  removing  this  mountain-debt  Thus 
opens  the  last,  the  shortest,  and  the  saddest  of  the  four  periods 
into  which  we  have  marked  out  this  great  life. 
Already  his  strong  frame  had  been  heavily  shaken  by  severe 
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Iness.  Especially  in  1819 — ^the  year  after  he  accepted  the  offer 
f  a  baronetcy — janndice  had  turned  the  slightly  grey  hair,  that 
inged  his  conical  forehead,  to  snowy  white.  The  first  symptoms 
r  apoplexy  had  appeared  in  1823.  Yet  the  valiant  soul  was  never 
laken  by  the  failing  of  the  once  sturdy  frame.  Amid  the  gloom 
f  his  commisrcial  distresses — ^under  the  deeper  sorrow  of  his  wife's 
eath,  which  befell  him  in  the  same  sad  year — he  worked  steadily 
id  bravely  on.  Every  day  saw  its  heavy  task  performed ;  and  he 
ildom  laid  aside  his  pen  until  he  had  filled  six  large  pages  with 
ose  writing,  which  he  calculated  as  equal  to  thirty  pages  of  print 

Some  months  before  the  crash,  he  had  entered  upon  a  new 
id  much  more  lab(»ious  kind  of  work.  He  had  undertaken  to 
rite  a  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Formerly,  with  head  erect 
id  left  hand  at  liberty  for  patting  his  stag-hound  Maida,  or 
;her  canine  occupant  of  his  "  den,"  he  had  been  used  to  write 
leet  after  sheet  of  a  novel  with  the  same  facile  industry  as  on  that 
immer  evening  when  the  young  advocates  in  George  Street  saw 
LC  vision  of  a  hand.  But  now  he  had  to  gather  books,  pamphlets, 
3wspapers,  letters,  and  all  other  kinds  of  historical  materials 
iTind  his  writing-table,  and  painfully  and  slowly,  note-book  in 
and,  to  wade  through  heavy  masses  of  detail  in  search  of  dates 
id  facts.  Before,  he  had  read  for  pleasure ;  the  old  man  had 
ow  to  read,  often  with  aching  head  and  dim  eyes,  for  the  mate- 
als  of  his  task.  Heavy  work  for  any  one;  heavier  for  him,  who 
ad  been  used  to  pour  forth  the  riches  of  his  own  mind  without 
cable  and  without  research.  Both  morning  and  evening  must 
3W  for  the  most  part  be  given  to  literary  toil. 

WoodstocJc  was  the  first  novel  he  wrote  after  hfe  great  misfor- 
me;  and  its  sale  for  £8328 — it  was  the  work  of  only  three 
onths — ^gave  strength  to  the  hopes  of  the  brave  old  man,  that 
few  years  would  clear  him  from  his  gigantic  debt  But  the  toil 
as  killing  him.  The  nine  volumes  of  his  "Life  of  Napoleon"  were 
iiblished  in  1827.  Essays,  reviews,  histories,  letters,  and  tales, 
nong  the  last  that  series  called  The  Chronicles  of  the  Canmvgate, 
oured  from  the  unresting  pen  as  fast  as  they  had  ever  done  in 
a  strongest  days.     His  delightful  Tales  of  a  Grandfather^  in 
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vehich  for  the  first  time  a  picturesque  colouring  was  given  to  history 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  young,  were  among  the  works  of 
his  declining  years.  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dangerovx 
were  the  last  of  his  published  novels.  What  he  called  The  Opus 
Magnum,  a  reprint  of  his  novels  with  explanatory  introductions 
and  notes  historical  and  antiquarian,  may  also  be  named  as  one  of 
the  chief  tasks  in  the  closing  life  of  the  novelist. 

At  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  toil,  there  came  a  day — ^Febroaiy 
16th,  1830 — ^when  he  fell  speechless  in  his  drawing-room  under 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  From  that  time  he  nev^  was  the  same 
man,  and  ^'  a  cloudiness  "  in  his  words  and  arrangement  shows 
that  the  shock  had  told  upon  the  mind.  Fits  of  apoplexy 
and  paralysis  occurred  at  intervals  during  that  and  the  folioT^ng 
year;  and,  as  a  last  hope,  the  worn-out  workman  sailed 
1831  in  the  autumn  of  1831  for  Malta  and  Italy.  He  lived 
A.D.  at  Naples  and  at  Bome  for  about  six  months;  and  in 
the  former  city  he  spent  many  of  his  morning  hours  in 
the  composition  of  two  novels,  The  Siege  of  Malta,  and  BizarrOy 
which  were  never  finished,  and  which  last  feeble  efforts  of  a  mind 
shattered  by  disease  his  friends  wisely  did  not  judge  it  right  to 
publish.  On  his  way  home  down  the  Bhine  the  relentless  malady 
struck  him  a  mortal  blow.  His  earnest  wish  was  to  die  at  Abbots- 
ford,  the  loved  place  that  had  cost  him  so  dear;  and  there  he 
soon  found  himself  with  his  grandchildren  and  his  dogs  playing 
round  the  chair  he  could  not  leave. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  scene  of  all  this  sad  time— sadder  even 
than  the  kneeling  family  round  the  dying  bed — ^was  the  last  effort 
of  the  author  to  return  to  his  old  occupation.  On  4Jie  17th  of 
July,  awaking  from  sleep,  he  desired  his  writing  materials  to 
be  prepared.  When  the  chair,  in  which  he  lay  propped  up  with 
pillows,  was  moved  into  his  study  and  placed  before  the  desk, 
his  daughter  put  a  pen  into  his  hand;  but^  alas!  there  was  no 
power  in  the  fingers  to  close  on  the  familiar  thing.  It  dropped 
upon  tlie  paper,  and  the  helpless  old  man  sank  back  to  weep  io 
silence. 

Little  more  than  two  months  later,  on  the  21st  of  September 
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32,  this  great  man  died,  as  he  had  wished  to  die,  at  Abbotsford, 
}h  all  his  children  round  his  bed;  and  on  the  fifth  day  after 
ith  his  body  was  laid  beside  the  dust  of  his  wife  in  Dryburgh 
•bey,  whose  grey  walls  he  had  seen  among  the  yews  from  his 
kssy  seat  on  the  crags  of  Sandy-Knowe. 
Some  of  Scott's  chief  works  have  been  named  in  sketching  his 
I.  We  subjoin  here,  for  more  accurate  reference,  a  chronological 
i  of  the  most  important.  Any  one  who  has  glanced  over  the 
alogue  of  his  writings  appended  to  his  Life  by  Lockhart,  will 
3W  how  useless  it  would  be  to  give  a  complete  list  in  a  book 
B  this : — 

The  lAyofthe  Last  Minstrel,*  1806 

MarmioD,*  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1808 

Life  and  Works  of  Dryden^   ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,*        ...  ...  1810 

"Vision  of  Don  Eoderick,*       ...  ...  ...  ...    *    1811 

Eokeby,*   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1812 

Life  and  Works  of  Swift 1814 

wvaveriey,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ~~" 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles,*         1816 

Oay  Mannering,      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

The  Antiquary,       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1816 

The  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  Mortality, — 

Eob  Eoy,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1817 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 1818 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ...  ..  ...  ...  1819 

Legend  of  Montrose,  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Avanooe,    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ~~" 

The  Monastery,       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1820 

The  Abbot,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Lives  of  the  Novelists,  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Kenilworth,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1821 

Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1822 

PeverilofthePeak, ...  1823 

Quentin  Durward,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Kedgauntlet,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1824 

The  Talisman,         1825 

Letters  of  MiJachi  Malagrowther,       ...  ...  ...  1826 

Woodstock,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Life  of  Napoleon,     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1827 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather— First  Series, 

*  These  are  poeuuk 
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The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,       ...           ...  ...  ...  1828 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather — Second  Series,  ...  ...  — 

Tales  ofa  Grandfather— Third  Series,  ...  ...  1829 

Count  Robert  and  Oastle  Dangerous,  ...  ...  ...  1831 

Though  facile  princeps  in  his  own  peculiar  realm  of  poetry,  Scott's 
brilliant  renown  rests  chiefly  on  his  novels.  The  same  love  of 
chivalrous  adventure  and  mediaeval  romance  colours  his  best  works 
in  both  branches  of  literature.  The  author  of  '^Marmion'' and 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  was  just  the  man  to  produce,  in  maturer 
age  and  with  finer  literary  skill,  the  changeful,  pathetic  brilliance  of 
"  Waverley,"  and  the  courtly  splendour  of  "  Kenilworth."  Of  his 
poems,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  perhaps  the  best.  Nothing  could 
surpass,  for  vivid  force,  the  meeting  and  the  duel  between  the  dis- 
guised king  and  the  rebel  chieftain,  Eoderick  Dhu ;  or  that  rapid  . 
flight  of  the  Fiery  Cross  over  mountain  and  moor,  by  which  the 
clansmen  are  summoned  to  the  tryst.  The  opening  of  Michael 
Scott's  grave,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  at  the  close  of  **Marmion,"  are  pictures  that  none  but  true 
genius  could  paint.  The  fine  songs,  scattered  through  the  works  of 
Scott,  afford  further  evidence  of  his  great  poetic  powers.  Who  does 
not  know  and  delight  in  Young  Lochinvar  and  Bonnie  Dundee  f 

Scott  was  eminently  a  painter  in  words.  The  picturesque  was 
liis  forte.  Witness  the  magnificent  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
— sunsets,  stormy  sea,  deep  woodland  glades — ^with  which  many 
of  his  chapters  open.  But  his  portraitures  surpass  his  land- 
scapes. For  variety  and  true  painting  of  character  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Shakspere  of  our  English  prose.  What  a  crowd 
of  names,  "familiar  as  household  words^"  come  rushing  on  the 
mind,  as  we  think  of  the  gallery  of  portraits  his  magical  pencil  has 
left  for  our  endless  delight  and  study !  There  is  scarcely  a  class 
of  old  Scottish  life  without  its  type  in  this  collection.  Dominie 
Sampson — Nicol  Jarvie — Jeanie  Deans — Edie  Ochiltree — Jona- 
than Oldbuck — ^Meg  Dods — Dandie  Dinmont — Dugald  Dalgetty 
— their  descendants  (typical,  of  course)  may  still  be  found  by  the 
banks  of  Forth  and  Clyde  and  Tweed. 

Of  the  twwity-nine  tales  which  form  the  Waverley  Novels,  the 
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greater  part  have  an  historical  ground-work.  Scottish  history  and 
Scottish  soil  were  invested  by  the  genius  of  Scott  with  a  new 
lustra  Tourists  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  the  places 
where  Fitz-James,  Bob  Boy,  and  Jeanie  Deans  had  played  their 
fancied  jyarts.  Nor  was  the  Wizard  himself  forgotten  amid  the 
romance  of  the  magical  scenes  his  genius  had  conjured  up. 
A.bbotsf ord  is  stUl  one  of  the  sights  of  Scotland.  But  Scott  was 
not  the  man  to  work  a  vein  until  it  began  to  yield  a  base,  inferior 
d]*e.  When  he  felt  that  he  had  fallen  below  the  level  of  his  earlier 
poetical  works,  he  turned  to  prose  ;  and  when  "  Waverley,"  "  The 
Antiquary,"  "  Old  Mortality,"  "  Bob  Boy,"  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,"  and  so  forth,  had  gone  deep  into  the  pictured  lifeof  Scottish 
history  and  society,  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to  break  new  ground. 
So,  turning  to  English  annals,  he  reproduced  in  "Ivanhoe"  the  bril- 
lianty  chivalrous  days  of  the  Lion-hearted  King.  And  then  fol- 
lowed several  novels  founded  upon  the  most  striking  eras  of 
English  history.  Of  these,  "  KenUworth,"  ^  picture  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  court — "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  dealing  with  London  life 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First — "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  a  story  of 
the  Eestoration  era — and  "  Woodstock,"  a  tale  of  Cromwell's  time 
■ — ^may  be  named  as  the  chief  specimens.  "  The  Talisman"  carries 
U3  to  the  East  during  the  third  Crusade,  and  "  Quentin  Durward" 
introduces  us  to  the  French  court  during  the  reign  of  that  strange 
mixture  of  cruelty,  cunning,  and  superstition,  King  Louis  XL  So 
the  theme  was  varied,  and  thus  the  interest  was  maintained.  Well 
might  Byron  say  of  this  wonderful  master  of  fiction,  "  He  is  a 
library  in  himself" 

The  chief  work  of  actual  history  by  Scott  is  his  "Life  of 
Napoleon."  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  performance.  Written  too  near 
the  time  of  which  it  treats  to  be  quite  impartial,  it  also  bears  in 
many  places  the  marks  of  haste  and  imperfect  execution.  The  train- 
ing through  which  Scott  had  been  going  for  the  previous  ten  years, 
"Was  not  of  a  kin^  to  fit  him  for  working  with  perfect  patience 
Upon  a  theme  so  vast  and  difficult.  The  laborious  research  and 
the  careful  balancing  of  conflicting  evidence,  which  such  a  work 
Required,  were  not  the  things  to  which  Scott  had  been  accustomed 
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m  his  literary  toils.  The  complete  change  of  literaiy  habits  in- 
volved in  this  work  has  been  noticed  during  the  progress  of  our 
sketch. 

KNIGHTHOOD  IK  THE  LISTS. 
(nU)X  "rVAlTHOE.**) 

At  length,  as  the  Saraoenio  mosio  of  the  challengers  concluded  one  of  thoK 
long  and  high  floarishes  with  which  they  had  broken  the  silence  of  the  lists,  H 
was  answered  by  a  solitary  trumpet,  which  breathed  a  note  of  defiance  from  the 
northern  extremity.  All  eyes  were  tamed  to  see  the  new  champion  whom  these 
sounds  announced ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  barriers  opened  than  he  paced  into 
the  lists.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  the  nev 
adventurer  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  middle  size,  and  seemed  to  he  rather 
slender  than  strongly  made.  His  suit  of  armour  was  formed  of  steel,  richly 
inlaid  with  gold ;  and  the  device  on  his  shield  was  a  young  oak-tree  pulled  up  bj 
the  roots,  with  the  Spanish  word  Deidichado^  signifying  Disinherited.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  gallant  black  horse ;  and  as  he  passed  through  the  lists  he  graoe- 
fully  saluted  the  Prince  and  the  ladies  by  lowering  his  lance.  The  dexterity 
with  which  he  managed  his  steed,  and  something  of  youthful  grace  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  manner,  won  him  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  which  some  of  the 
lower  classes  expressed  by  calling  out,  "  Touch  Balph  de  Yipont's  shield !— 
touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield ;  he  has  the  least  sure  seat;  he  is  your  cheapest 
bargain  1" 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  thesd  well-meant  hints,  ascended  the 
platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  riding  straight  up  to  the  central  pavilion,  struck  with  the 
sharp  end  of  his  spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilhert  until  it  rang  again. 
All  stood  astonished  at  his  presumption,  but  none  more  than  the  redoubted 
knight,  whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat,  and  who,  little  expecting  so 
rude  a  challenge,  was  standing  carelessly  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

When  the  two  champions  stood  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  lists,  the  public  expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch.  Fev 
augured  the  possibility  that  the  encounter  could  terminate  well  for  the  Disin- 
herited Enight;  yet  his  courage  and  gallantry  secured  the  general  good  wishes 
of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  than  the  champions  vanished 
^from  their  posts  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists 
with  the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt.  The  lances  burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  rery 
grasp ;  and  it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  both  knights  had  fallen,  for  the  ahock 
had  made  each  horse  recoil  backwards  upon  its  haunches.  The  address  of  the 
riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the  bridle  and  spur ;  and  having  glared  on 
each  other  for  an  instant  with  eyes  which  seemed  to  flash  fire  through  the  bars 
of  their  visors,  each  made  a  demivolt,  and,  retiring  to  the  extremity  of  the  list% 
received  a  fresh  lance  from  the  attendants. 
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id  sbont  from  the  spectators,  waving  of  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs,  ami 
acclamations,  attested  the  interest  taken  by  the  spectators  in  this 
«r ;  the  most  equal,  as  well  as  the  best  performed,  which  had  graced  the 
3at  no  sooner  had  the  knights  resnmed  their  station  than  the  clamour  oi 
le  was  hushed  into  a  silence  so  deep  and  so  dead,  that  it  seemed  the  mul' 
vere  afraid  even  to  breathe. 

¥  minutes'  pause  having  been  allowed,  that  the  combatants  and  their 
might  recover  breath.  Prince  John  with  his  truncheon  signed  to  the 
ts  to  sound  the  onset.  The  champions  a  second  time  sprang  from  their 
1,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the  same  speed,  the  same  dex- 
the  same  violence,  but  not  the  same  equal  fortune  as  before, 
is  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at  the  centre  of  his  antagonist's 
and  struck  it  so  fair  and  forcibly,  that  his  spear  went  to  shivers,  and  the 
irited  Knight  reeled  in  his  saddle.  On  the  other  hand,  that  champion 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  directed  the  point  of  his  lance  towards  Bois- 
-t's  shield,  but,  changing  his  aim  almost  in  the  moment  of  encounter,  he 
«d  it  to  the  helmet,  a  mark  more  difficult  to  hit,  but  which,  if  attained, 
id  the  shock  more  irresistible.  Fair  and  true  he  hit  the  Norman  on  the 
rhere  his  lance's  point  kept  hold  of  the  bars.  Yet,  even  at  this  disadvau' 
le  Templar  sustained  his  high  reputation;  and  had  not  the  girths  of  his 
burst,  he  might  not  have  been  unhorsed.  As  it  cbanced,  however,  saddle, 
uid  man  roUed  on  the  ground  under  a  doud  of  dust. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OTHES  WSITEBS  OF  THE  EIGETH  ERA. 


\ 


P0KT8. 

ftamnel  Kogera. 
James  Hogg. 
James  Montgomery. 
Thomas  Moore. 
Robert  Tannahill 
Thomas  Campbell 
Felicia  Hemans. 
Reginald  Heber. 
Leigh  Hunt 
Klrke  Whita 
Percy  Shelley. 
John  Keats. 

Supplementary  List 

DBAMATISTS. 

Hannah  More. 
Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Joanna  Baillie. 

Supplementary  List. 

HISTOBIANS. 

Williara  Roscoe. 


Sir  James  Haddntosb. 
John  Lingard. 
Thomas  M'Crie. 
James  Mill. 
Henry  Uallam. 
WiUiam  Napier. 
Supplementary  List 

HOYKUSTS. 

Henry  Mackenzie. 
Frances  Bumey. 
Maria  Edgeworth. 
John  Gait 
Frances  Trollope. 
Supplementary  List 

B8SATI8T8  Ain>  CSITIC& 

William  Cobbett 
John  Foster. 
William  Hazlitt 
Sydney  Smith. 
Lord  Jeffrey. 
Charles  Lamb. 


Savage  Landor. 
Supplementary  List 

SCIENTIFIC  warreiu. 

Jeremy  Bentham. 
Dngald  Stewart 
David  Ricarda 
Tlioraas  Broim. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Sir  John  HerscheL 

THKOLOOIANS  AND  SCBOUVS 

Adam  Clarke. 
Robert  Hall. 
Edward  Irving. 
Richard  Person. 

TRAVKIXEKS. 

James  Bruce. 
Mungo  Parle 
Edward  Glarka 

TRANSLATOBS. 


OwiNQ  to  the  multitude  of  names  that  crowd  upon  us  as  we 
approach  our  oWn  day,  we  must,  in  this  and  the  similar  chapter 
of  the  Ninth  Era,  depart  from  the  simple  division  into  Poets  and 
Prose  Writers,  hitherto  adopted  in  the  last  chapter  of  each  period, 
and  class  authors  under  nine  heads,  viz..  Poets,  Dramatists,  His- 
torians, Novelists,  Essayists  and  Critics,  Scientific  Writers,  Theo- 
logians and  Scholars,  Travellers,  and  Translators.  Those  names 
which  limited  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  at  any  length,  will 
form  a  list  at  the  end  of  each  section. 


POETS. 


Samuel  Eogebs,  a  London  banker,  whose  reputation  as  a  poet 
stands  very  high,  was  bom  in  1763,  at  Stoke  Newington,  a  metro- 
politan suburb.     His  chief  poems  are  Tlie  Pleasures  of  MemofI 
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1792);  Columbus  (1812);  Human  Life  (1819);  and  Italy,  of 
v^hich  the  first  part  appeared  in  1822.  A  gracefol  and  gentle 
pirit  fills  the  poetry  of  Eogers.  His  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
lature  and  in  art  led  him  to  delight  in  ''  a  setting  sun,  or  lake 
mong  the  mountains/'  and  at  the  same  time  to  fill  his  house  in 
)t.  James's  Place  with  the  finest  pictures  wealth  could  buy. 
?he  breakfasts  he  gave  in  this  pleasant  home  used  to  draw  some 
f  tlie  first  men  in  London  roimd  his  table.  Never  weary  of 
•enevolence,  especially  to  the  literary  straggler,  this  kindly,  clever 
aan,  Hved  far  into  the  present  centuiy,  dying  in  1855. 

James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  born  in  Selkirkshire 
a  1770.  He  began  by  writing  songs,  and  gathered  some  pieces 
or  Scott's  "  Border  Minstrelsy."  The  QueerCa  Wake,  a  legendary 
>oein  published  in  1813,  stamped  him  as  a  true  poet.  Among  the 
lallads  supposed  to  be  sung  to  Queen  Mary  is  the  exquisite 
airy  tale,  Kilm^ny.  From  the  nature  of  his  themes,  this  poet 
3ay  be  classed  with  Spenser,  as  a  bard  of  romantic  and  legendary 
train.  Modoc  of  the  Moor,  in  Spenser's  stanza,  and  The  FU- 
rims  of  the  Sun,  in  blank-verse,  are  among  the  most  important 
f  liis  later  works.  Many  of  his  songs  are  very  fine ;  and  several 
ovels,  too,  came  from  his  untaught  pen.  As  a  farmer  he  was  un- 
uccessfiil,  like  Burns.  His  chief  residence  was  a  cottage  at  Altrive, 
^here  he  died  of  dropsy  in  1835. 

James  Montgomery,  well  known  as  the  author  of  two  richly 
Lescriptive  poems,  Greenland  and  The  Pelican  Island,  was  born 
a  1771,  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  Much  of  his  Ufe  was  spent  in 
he  wearing  toil  of  a  journalist,  as  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Iris, 
3e  was  twice  imprisoned  for  imputed  libels.  In  addition  to  the 
T'orks  already  named,  he  wrote  The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland,  The 
Vest  Indies,  Prison  Amusements,  The  World  he/ore  the  Flood,  and 
□any  other  poems.  He  died  in  1854,  having  long  enjoyed  a 
tension  of  £200  a  year. 

Thomas-  Moore  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  28th  of  May 

779.     At  fourteen  he  contributed  verse  to  a  magazine.     Having 

tudied  at  Trinity  College,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  London 

•s  a  student  of  law.      His  first  important  literary  undertaking 
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was  a  Translation  from  Anacreon^  published  in  1800.  The  works 
for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered  are  his  Irish  Melodies,  ezqidsite 
specimens  of  polished  and  most  musical  verse;  and  his  LaUa 
Roohh  (Tulip-cheek),  a  glittering  picture  of  Eastern  life  and  thooght 
Shutting  himself  up  in  a  Derbyshire  cottage  with  a  pile  of  boob 
on  Oriental  history  and  travel,  he  so  steeped  his  mind  in  the 
colours  of  his  theme,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  asked  l^  one 
who  knew  Asia  weU,  at  what  time  he  had  travelled  there.  TU 
Fudge  FamUy  in  Paris,  a  sparkling  satire,  and  The  Fpicurean,  a 
romance  of  Oriental  life  in  poetic  prose,  deserve  special  mentkm 
among  the  works  of  Moore.  Bums  and  Moore  stand  side  by  side 
as  the  lyrists  of  two  kindred  nations.  But  the  works  of  the  latto', 
polished  and  surpassingly  sweet  as  they  are,  have  something  of 
a  drawing-room  sheen  about  them,  which  does  not  find  its  way 
to  the  heart  so  readily  as  the  simple  grace  of  the  unconventional 
Ayrshire  peasant.  The  Muse  of  the  Irish  lawyer  is  crowned  wilih 
a  circlet  of  shining  gems;  the  Muse  of  the  Scottish  peasant  wean 
a  garland  of  sweet  field-flowers.  Moore  lived  a  brilliant^  fashion- 
able life  in  London,  and  died  in  1852. 

KoBERT  Tannahill,  bom  at  Paisley  in  1774,  was  in  early  life 
a  weaver.  His  Scottish  songs,  among  which  may  be  named 
Gloomy  Winter's  now  atoa,  and  Jessie  the  Flower  o*  Dunblane,  are 
remarkable  for  sweetness  and  power.  The  return  of  his  poeme 
by  a  publisher,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them,  so  preyed  upon  lue 
sensitive  mind,  that  it  gave  way  and  he  drowned  himself  in  a 
ne^hbouring  brook  (1810). 

Thomas  Campbell  was  a  native  of  Glasgow^  Bom  there  in 
1777,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  University  by  hia. poetic^ 
translations  from  the  Greek.  Tuition  and  booksellers'  work  sop- 
ported  him,  until  he  made  a  hit  in  1799  by  his  Pleasures  ofScpet 
which  was  written  in  a  dusky  Edinburgh  Ibdging.  His  other 
great  poem,  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  a  tale  of  Pennsylvania^  appeared 
in  1809.  Fine  as  these  are,  however,  they  are  surpassed  bylus 
smaller  poems,  many  of  which,  such  as  ffohenlinden  and  Lord 
UUin^s  Daughter,  are  extraordinary  specimens  of  scenic  power,  or 
picturing  in  words.     Such  noble  naval  lays  as  The  BcOtie  of  ^ 
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BaUiCf  and  Te  Mariners  of  Englarid^  obtained  for  him  a  gOYenunent 
pension.  In  prose  he  won  considerable  praise  for  the  critical 
notices  attached  to  his  SpecimeM  of  the  British  Poets.  He  edited 
the  ^New  Monthly  Magazine"  for  ten  years.    He  died  in  1844^ 

Feugia.  Heiaans  (maiden  name,  Browne)  was  bom  at  liver- 
pool  in  1793,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant.  Amid  the  lovely 
scenery  of  Wales  her  youth  was  spent  Her  marriage  with 
Captain  Hemans  was  hx  from  happy.  Appearing  before  the 
pnblic  as  a  poetess  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  continued  at  intervals 
to  produce  works  of  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness,  until  some 
three  weeks  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  Dublin  on  the 
16th  of  May  1835.  The  Forest  Sanctuary  is  her  finest  poem; 
but  to  name  those  lyrics  and  shorter  poems  from  her  pen,  which 
live  in  the  memory  like  favourite  tunes,  would  be  an  endless 
tasL  Such  are  The  Yoke  of  Springy  The  Graves  of  a  Kousekoldy 
The  Battle  of  Morgarten,  The  Palm  Tree,  and  The  Swnbeam,  Her 
tragedy.  The  Vespers  of  PalermOy  though  abounding  in  beauty, 
has  not  enough  of  dramatic  effect  to  suit  the  stage. 

Reginald  Hebeb  was  bom  in  1783,  at  Malpas  in  Cheshire. 
Educated  at  Oxford,  and  there  distinguished  for  both  Latin  and 
English  verse — especially  for  his  fine  prize  poem,  Palestine — ^he 
became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  entered  the  Church. 
In  1809  he  published  Europe,  or  Lines  on  the  Present  War,  Ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1823,  he  was  in  the  full  career  of 
active  usefulness,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  his  bath  one  morning 
at  Trichinopoly,  having  wom  the  mitre  only  three  years.  This 
gentle  poet  is,  perhaps,  best  known  by  such  sweet  missionary 
hymns  as  that  beginning,  **rro]ii  Greenland's  icy  mountams.'* 

Leigh  Hunt,  bom  in  1784,  at  Southgate  in  Middlesex,  went  to 
school  at  Christ's  Hospital  with  Charles  Lamb.  Poetry  and 
journalism  began  early  to  employ  his  lively  pen.  In  1808  Hunt 
and  his  brother  started  The  Examiner,  a  weekly  paper,  in  which 
he  made  some  statements  about  the  Prince  Begent  that  led  to  his 
imprisonment  for  libeL  Turning  his  cell  and  prison-yard  into  a 
little  bower  of  sweet  flowers,  he  lived  there  for  two  years,  receiving 
visits  from  Byron,  Moore,  and  other  sympathetic  friends.  His 
05)  27 
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Italian  puem,  A  Story  of  Rimini^  was  published  after  his  Hbera* 
tion.  His  Tisit  to  Italy,  and  alliance  with  Byrmi  in  the  publication 
of  Tht  Liberal  were  nnfortonate  nndertakinga.  A  narrative  pom 
called  The  Palfrey^  and  a  drama^  A  Legend  of  Florenee^  are  among 
his  othCT  works.  His  prose  Enays^  Sheiekes,  and  Memoirs  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  verse — a  light  pictoresqae  gracefulness 
being  the  prevailing  quality  of  both.     He  died  in  1859. 

Henby  Eirke  White,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was  bom  at  Not- 
tingham on  the  21  St  of  August  1785.  At  fourteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  stocking-weaver;  but,  disliking  the  trade,  he  afterwards 
entered  an  attorney's  office.  A  silver  medal,  awarded  him  for  a 
translation  of  Horace,  which  was  proposed  in  the  Monthly  Freceptoft 
confirmed  the  boy's  desire  to  cultivate  poetry.  In  1803  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  the  chief  piece  in  which  was  called  Clifion 
Grove,  The  notice  of  Southey  cheered  the  young  poet's  heart,  and 
the  kindness  of  new  friends  enabled  him  to  enter  St  John's  CoU^ 
Cambridge,  as  a  sizar.  There  he  wrought  so  hard  to  win  Hifi 
honours  of  scholarship  and  science,  that  he  died  in  1806,  a  victun 
to  intense  study  acting  on  a  somewhat  delicate  frama  Sonthey 
edited  his  Remains,  consisting  of  poems  on  various  subjects  and 
letters  to  his  Mends. 

Peecy  Bysshe  Shelley,  a  baronet's  son,  bom  in  1792  at  Wd 
Place  in  Sussex,  lived  a  short,  unhappy  life.  The  young  student 
of  romance  wrote  two  novels  while  yet  a  school-boy.  Expelled 
from  Oxford  for  his  atheism,  he  wrote  at  eighteen  a  poem  called 
Queen  Mah,  fall  of  power  and  beauty,  but  debased  in  its  very  graifl 
and  ground-work  by  rank  infidelity  and  blasphemy.  Alastor,  or 
tlie  Spirit  of  Solittide,  a  poetical  picture  of  his  own  lawless  and  un- 
resting soul ;  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  written  in  his  country-hoose 
at  Great  Marlow  in  Bucks ;  Fromethetis  Unhoundy  a  dasac 
drama,  mystical  and  impious,  written  under  the  blue  Boman  sky 
amid  bowers  of  fragrant  blossom ;  and  TJie  Cenci,  a  powerful  but 
repulsive  tragedy,  form  the  leading  works  of  this  brilliant^  way- 
ward, ill-fated  youth.  Some  of  his  minor  poems,  amcmg  which 
we  may  specify  The  Cloudy  The  Skylark,  and  the  delicious  SentUvf 
Plant,  actually  overflow  with  lyrical  beauty  both  of  thought  »n^ 
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3.  Delicacy  of  constitution  forced  him  to  the  sweet  air  of 
inhere  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Byron,  v  Boating  was  his 
e  recreation;  and  one  July  day  in  1822,  returning  from 
I,  a  squall  overset  his  little  craft  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezziai 
perished  in  the  waves. 

Keats,  born  in  London  in  October  1795,  was  early 
apprentice  to  a  surgeon.  Cultivating  poetry  with  great 
less,  he  published  JEndymiony  a  Poetic  Romance,  in  1818. 
3  and  scornful  review  of  this  first  eflfort,  which  appeared 
Quarterly,"  struck  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  the  sensitive 
d  probably  hastened  Ids  deatL  Before  consumption,  which 
mily  disease,  slew  this  brilliant  young  "singer  of  the  senses," 
written  Hyperiony  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes,  Lamia,  Isahella, 
er  poems,  which  showed  that  his  untrained,  over-luxuriant 
tion,  springing  from  the  root  of  true  genius,  could  be 
into  the  production  of  works  well  worthy  to  live.  Keats 
Rome  on  the  27th  of  December  1820,  and  was  buried  in  the 
int  Cemetery  there,  under  a  sweet  carpeting  of  violets  and 

When  the  body  of  drowned  Shelley  drifted  ashore,  a 
of  Keats  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  brine-soaked  coat 
already  shown  his  love  for  the  young  surgeon-poet  by  an 
Jled  Adonaia,  y 

Supplementary  List. 

Bruce.— (1746-1767)— Portmoak,  Kinross— ft  schoolmaster— ZocWetrcn; 

^  Elegy  written  m  Spring, 

MAM  Jones.— (1746-1794)— London— a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 

ingal — Song  of  Hoifiz  ;  Hindoo  Wife. 

KJAN;— (1748-1788)— Soutra,  Mid-Lothian— a   Scottish  minister— 2%« 

Uikoo;  The  Country  in  Autumn;  Rimnimede, 

Ferousson.— (1751-1774)— Edinburgh— a  lawyer's  clerk— poet  of  Scottish 

iv^n  life — Guid  Braid  Claith  ;  To  the  Tron  Kirk  Bed. 

:  GiFFORD.— (1756-1826)— Ashburton,  Devonshire— 2%«  Bemad;  The 

(Bviad — Editor  of  *'  Quarterly." 

SoTHEBT. — (1757-1833)— London— a  dragoon  officer— Orerte»,   Saul, 
alp;  translations  from  Widandj  VirgU,  and  JSomer, 

Bowles.— (1762-1850)— King's-Sutton,  Northamptonshire— canon  of 
lisbury — Sonnets  ;  Sorrows  of  Sioitzerkmd  ;  Misnona/ry  cf  the  A  ndes. 
RAHAME.—(l)r65-1811)— Glasgow— curate  of  Sedgefield,  Durham— The 
Ibath;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
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BcBiBS  Bloomfixld.— <1766-1823>— Honington,  near  Buy  81  Sdmimdi^  Bd- 

folk— The  Farmer*$  Boy;  Jtural  Tala;  Ma^tday  with  the  Muaa. 
J.  HooKHAX  FsEU.— <176d-1846>-dipb]iiati8(— ifoif  Intertttmff  Parthian 

reUUvng  to  King  Arthur,  hy  the  Brother$  WhitUeerafi. 
Hov.  Wm.  £.  Spbhosb.---<1770-1834)— author  of  ik<4  6'eiert  and  mhior  poems; 

translator  of  Lenore, 
Mabt   Tiohb.^1778-1810)— IGbs  Blackford— coimtj  of  Wickloir,  Irdand- 

Pwyche,  in  riz  cantos. 
JoBH  LETPur.— (1775-1811)— Denholm,  Boxbnrghsliire— iSTcenei  qf  Ii^anefi  Tk 

Mermaid;  Ode  to  a  Oold  Coin, 
J  AMIS  Smith. — (1775-1839) — London— solicitor— in  ooiganction  with  hisbrotber 

Horace  wrote  Ejected  Addrettet,  in  imitation  of  popidar  anthoTB. 
GiOBax  Cbolt.— (1780-1860)-Dablin~Bector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook~iM 

tfi  1815  ;  Anffd  of  the  World  ;  Catiline,  a  tragedy ;  SdUUhid,  a  imuet 
Allah  Guvhihgham. — (1784-1842)— Blackwood,  Dnmfnes-shire— Ghantr^i  i** 

sistant— <S(»>^<ti^  Songi;  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwdt;  The  MaidafSlimi 

Uft  of  Wilkie. 
WnjJAM  TxvNAHT.- (1785-1848)— Anstmther,  Fife— professor  at  St.  Andiewi 

— Anster  Fair;  Thane  of  Fife;  Dinging  Down  of  the  CaihedraL 
Ebxhezib  Elliott. — (1781-1849) — Masborongh^  Yorkshire— iron-founder-OMV 

Law  Rhymee, 
BiOHABD   Babhax. — (1788-1845) — Canterbury— an  Episcopal  dergymanr-Jn* 

goldsby  Legends,  in  prose  and  Terse ;  My  Coium  Nichalat,  (a  novel). 
JoHV  ExBLE. — (1790— still  living) — Episcopal  clergyman— Professor  of  Po6b7 

at  Oxford — The  Christian  Year. 
Chablxs  Wolfe.— (1791-1823)— Dablin-Episcopalminister-JSttriaZo/iSSr/ota 

Moore;  Jugurtha  in  Prison, 
Bobekt  Pollok.— (1799-1827)— Muirhouse,  Benfrewshire— theological  sto^ 

— The  Course  of  Time,  a  sacred  epi& 


V  DBAMAT1ST& 

Hannah  More,  the  daughter  of  a  Gloncestershire  schoohnaste^ 
was  bom  in  1745.  Her  three  tragedies,  produced  under  Qam<^s 
encouragement,  were  2%e  Inflexible  Captive,  Percy,  and  TheFoid 
Falsehood,  Of  these,  "  Percy  "  is  the  best  She  is  also  remem- 
bered for  her  very  numerous  Tales  and  other  prose  works,  many  d 
which  treat  of  female  education.  Of  the  former,  Codebs  m»  Mfi 
of  a  wife,  was  remarkably  popular.     She  died  in  1833. 

BiCHABD  Bbinsley  Shebidan,  distinguished  as  a  maxug^t 
dramatist,   and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1751.    ^\ 
twenty-four  he  produced  7^  Rivals,  in  which  Captain  Al 
and  Mrs.  Malaprop  are  well-known  characters.     But  his  gnil4^ 
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s  The  School  for  Scandal,  "wiiicli,  produced  in  1777,  is 
garded  as  the  finest  comedy  of  our  later  literature.  The 
an  opera;  The  CrUiCy  a  witty  farce,  containing  the  capital 
:  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary ;  and  Pizarro,  an  adaptation  from 
e's  American  drama,  may  be  named  among  his  other  works. 
l's  chief  political  appearance  was  Ids  great  speech  on  the 
nent  of  Hastings.  He  died  in  1816. 
fA  Baillie  was  bom  in  1762,  at  the  manse  of  Bothwell 
•kshire.  Her  dramatic  works,  written  during  thirty-eight 
1  many  volumes;  but  they  are  nearly  all  fitter  to  be  read 
3d.  She  commenced  in  1798  a  Series  of  Plays  on  the  Pas- 
ending  to  make  each  passion  the  centnd  theme  of  a  tragedy 
medy.  Sir  Walter  Scott  considered  her  to  be  most  suc- 
Q  the  delineations  of  Fear.  De  Montfort  is  the  only  one 
Baillie's  plays  that  has  been  put  upon  the  staga  Count 
a  drama  of  similar  stamp.  She  wrote  also  fine  Scottish 
d  many  minor  poems.     She  died  at  Hampstead  in  1851. 

Sapplementary  lost. 

CIdhbbrland. — (1732-1811)— Cambridge— secretary  to  Board  of  Trade 

omedies,  The  West  Indian;  The  Whed  of  Fortvme. 

OLMAN.— (1733-1794) — Florence— manager  of  Covent  Garden  and  the 

y^market  theatres— comedies.  The  JealovA  Wife]  The  ClandetUne  Mar- 

ge, 

loLOROFT. — (1745-1809)^London — pedler,  jockey,  shoemaker,  actor, 

hor — comedies,  ITie  Road  to  Rvin  ;  The  Deserted  Daughter, 

JoLMAN  the  Younger. — (1762-1836) — London — manager  of  the  Hay- 

rket  and  Examiner  of  plays — comedies,  Johr,  Bull;  ffeir  ai  Law;  Poor 

Uleman — comic  poems,  Newcastle  Apothecary,  Lodgings  for  Single 

itlemen,  &c. 

R.  Maturin.— (Died  in  1824)— curate  of  St.  Peter's,  DnhUja:— Bertram, 

"agedy ;  and  Women,  a  romantic  noveL 


HISTOEIANS. 

LAM  RoscoE^  originally  an  attorney,  but  afterwards  a 
was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  bom  there  in  1763.  Devoting 
3arly  to  literature,  he  produced  a  poem  on  slavery,  called 
yngs  oj  Africa,     But  he  soon  turned  to  the  work  for  which 
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he  was  better  suited.  In  1796  he  published  in  two  volumes  The 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  and  nine  years  later,  in  1805,  The  Lifr 
and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X,  a  great  work,  but  received  with  less 
enthusiasm  than  "  Lorenzo."  He  represented  Liverpool  in  Parlia- 
ment for  some  time.  The  failure  in  1816  of  the  bank  in  wMcli 
he  was  a  partner,  plunged  him  in  difficulties.     He  died  in  1831. 

Sm  James  Mackintosh  was  bom  in  1765,  at  Aldourie  House, 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness.  Called  to  the  English  bar  in  1795, 
he  won  considerable  renown  by  his  defence  of  Peltier,  went  out 
to  India  as  Eecorder  of  Bombay,  and  in  seven  years  retired  on  a 
pension  of  £1200.  Amid  the  whirl  of  public  life  he  did  something 
with  his  pen,  as  if  to  show  what  he  might  have  done  in  greater 
quiet  and  with  greater  industry.  Some  articles  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
TieYievr"  a,  Dissertation  on  Mhical  Philosophy  for  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  part  of  a  History  of  England  for  Lardner's  "  Cydo- 
paedia,"  and  a  short  Life  of  Sir  Thorruis  More^aie  almost  the  only 
works  of  Mackintosh.  His  brilliant  conversation  caused  him  to  be 
much  sought  after  in  society,  and  thus  little  time  was  left  for  the 
labour  of  the  pen.     He  died  rather  suddenly  in  1832. 

John  Lingard,  bom  at  Winchester  in  1771,  was  the  author  of 
a  History  of  England  from  the  invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the 
abdication  of  James  11. ,  of  which  the  first  volumes  appeared  in 
1819.  Such  a  work,  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  as 
Lingard  was,  must  naturally  discuss  the  Reformation  and  kindred 
subjects  from  a  hostile  point  of  view;  but,  making  this  allowance^ 
Lingard's  "  History "  is  a  calm  and  learned  narrative,  especially 
valuable  in  those  chapters  which  deal  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
their  life.  A  smaller  work,  on  The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Churchy  displays  a  deep  insight  into  this  distant  period  of  our 
national  history.  Lingard  died  in  1851,  at  Hornby,  near  Lan- 
caster. 

Thomas  M'Crie,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  John 
Knox,  was  bom  in  1772,  at  Dunse  in  Berwickshire.  The  "Life  of 
Knox,"  first  published  in  1813,  deals  not  only  with  the  man,  but 
with  the  stirring  times  of  which  he  was  a  central  figure.  A  Lifi 
of  Andrew  Melville  proceeded  also  from  the  pen  of  this  emine(»t 
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Scottish  clergyman.  M'Crie's  condemnation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
picture  of  the  Covenanters,  as  displayed  in  "  Old  Mortality,**  drew 
from  the  illustrious  novelist  a  reply  in  the  shape  of  a  review  of  his 
own  work  in  the  "  Quarterly."  The  biographer  of  Ejioz  lived, 
respected  and  beloved,  until  1835. 

James  Mh.t^  bom  in  1773,  at  Logic  Pert,  near  Montrose,  is 
noted  as  a  metaphysician,  political  economist,  and  historian. 
His  great  work,  in  the  last  capacity,  was  2k  History  of  British 
India,  which  was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1817-18.  Mill 
advocated  many  of  the  progressive  views  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  He 
died  in  1836. 

Henby  Hallam,  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  WeUs,  was  bom  in 
1778,  and  received  his  education  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  has  worthily  won  the  praise  of  being  "the  most 
judicial  of  our  great  modem  historians."  A  great  brother- 
labourer  in  the  same  toilsome  field,  Macaulay,  pays  him  the  high 
compliment  of  accepting  any  fact  vouched  for  by  him,  as  almost 
certain  to  be  correct  Having  studied  in  the  Inner  Temple,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  a  Commissioner  of  Audit. 
Besides  his  early  contributions  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  he  wrote 
three  great  historical  works,  which  have  raised  him  to  the  very 
highest  literary  rank.  These  are, — View  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  (1818),  extending  firom  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  to  the  death  of  George  IL, 
published  in  1827;  and  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which 
appeared  in  1837-38.  Outliving  his  sons  by  many  years,  this 
great  historian  died  in  1859. 

WiLUAM  Napiee,  bom  in  1785,  at  Castletown  in  Ireland,  went 
through  the  bloody  scenes  of  The  Peninsular  Wwr,  of  which  he 
produced  a  most  accurate  and  graphic  History,  between  1828  and 
1840.  Southey's  History  of  the  same  war  is  comparatively 
clumsy.  Colonel  Sir  W.  Napier  wrote  also  The  Conquest  of  Sdnde, 
and  The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  He  died  February  12th, 
1860. 
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Sapplementexy  List. 

Datid  Dalbtmpli.— (1726-1792)— Lord  Hailes— Edinbugh— a  Scottish  judge 

— AnncUa  of  ScoUartd,  from  Malcolm  IIL  to  the  accession  of  the  StiurtBi 
GiOBGi  OHALinEBS. — (1742-1825) — Fochabers,  Elgin— barrister  in  Americft- 

Caledonia  (Antiquities  and  Early  History  of  Scotland) ;  Lift  nf  Qvem 

Mwry  ;  lAfe  of  Sir  David  Lpndsay. 
WnjJAX  MiTFORD. --(1744-1827) — London— colonel  of  South  Hampshire  Militii 

and  member  of  Parliament— ^»tory  of  Oreeoe,  from  an  anti-democEatie 

point  of  view. 
William  Goxi.— (1747-1828)  —  London— Archdeacon  of  Wdta—Sutory  o] 

Austria;  Memoin  of  Walpdle  and  Ma/rVborough, 
JoHM  PiirKEBTOH.— (1758-1825)— Edinburgh— a  lawyer— ITisfory  of  ScoUcmd, 

before  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  and  under  tiie  Stuarts ;  The  Scythmi 

orCfoths, 
Maloolh  liAma.— (1762-1818)— Orkney— a  Scottish  lawyer— JJistory  of  Scot- 
land, from  1603  to  1707  >  Diaaertations  on  the  Gowrie  Plot  and  the  Murder 

of  Damlep, 
Shasoh  Tubnbb.— (1768-1847)— a  London  solicitor— ^Tutory  of  the  Angb' 

Saxons;  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
Patbiok  Fbasbb  Tttleb.— (1791-1849) — Edinburgh— son  of  Lord  Woodhooselee, 

author  of  Universal  ffistory^ffistory  of  Scotland,  frt)m  Alexander  IIL  to 

the  Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603 ;  Lives  of  SooUish  Worthks ;  l^e  tf 

Raleigh* 


NOVEIJSTS. 

Henby  Mackenzie,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1745,  and  educated 
there,  published  in  1771  a  novel  called  The  Man  of  Fedmg^  in 
which  the  prominent  character  is  Harley.  Tht  Man  of  the  World 
is  an  inferior  work.  Sterne  was  Mackenzie's  model;  but  the  dis- 
ciple has  more  true  feeling  in  his  books  than  the  master.  Having 
held  for  some  time  the  ofiice  of  Comptroller  of  Taxes  for  Scotland, 
Mackenzie,  who  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  died  in  1831. 

Frances  Burnet  (Madame  D'Arblat),  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Bumey,  author  of  the  History  of  Mudcy  and  was  bom 
in  1752,  at  Lynn  Kegis  in  Norfolk.  In  early  life  she  wrote  a 
novel  called  Evelina^  or  a  Young  Lad^s  Entrance  into  the  WorH 
which,  being  published  in  1778,  raised  its  author  to  great  popu- 
larity. This  was  her  best  work.  Cecilia  (1782)  is  more  higbl/ 
finished,  but  less  interesting.  After  her  marriage  with  Coont 
D'Arblay,  a  French  refugee,  had  freed  her  from  the  ^splendid 
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slavery"  of  keeping  Queen  Charlotte's  robes,  she  wrote  a  tragedy  and 
two  novels,  but  of  greatly  inferior  merit.  She  died  in  1840,  and, 
two  years  later,  appeared  her  Diary  amd  Letters^  edited  by  her  niece. 

Maria  Edgbworth,  bom  in  1767,  at  Hare  Hatch,  near  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire,  spent  nearly  all  her  life  at  Edgeworthstown,  in 
the  county  of  Longford.  Taught  chiefly  by  her  father,  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth,  author  of  several  educational  and  engineering 
works,  she  began  her  career  as  a  novelist  in  1801  with  CastU 
RackrerUj  a  tale  of  Irish  eztravaganca  At  intervals  appeared 
Belinda,  Popular  TaleSy  Leonora,  Tales  of  FasMonoMe  Life, 
PatroTiage,  and  a  host  of  other  fictions,  the  series  closing  in  1834 
with  HeUn,  The  hollowness  of  frivolous,  fisishionable  life,  as  it 
then  was,  and  the  racy  varieties  of  real  Irish  character,  are 
depicted  in  these  novels  ^dith  marvellous  skill  In  1823  Miss 
Edgeworth  paid  a  visit  to  her  admirer  and  brother-artist,  Sir 
W£dter  Scott,  at  his  mansion  of  Abbotsford.  She  died  in  1849, 
aged  eighty-threa 

John  Galt,  bom  in  1779,  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  spent  his 
youth  in  an  unsettled  way.  A  custom-house  clerk  at  Greenock,  a 
law-student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  traveller  for  health  about  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  writer  for  the  stage,  a  merchant  at  Gib- 
raltar, he  at  last  found  his  proper  sphere  in  the  production  of 
Scottish  novels.  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  (1820),  and  The  Annals 
of  the  Parish  (1821),  were  followed  by  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  The 
Entail,  The  Last  of  the  Lairds,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Canada  on 
commercial  business,  by  Lawrie  Todd,  Having  spent  a  life  of  con- 
stant literary  toil,  he  died  in  1839,  at  Greenock,  shattered  by 
repeated  shocks  of  paralysis. 

Frances  Trollops,  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1790.  She  was  past  fifty  when,  in  1832,  she  entered 
the  literary  field  by  her  work  entitled  The  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Americans,  in  which  she  satirizes  most  severely  the  people 
>f  the  States.  Her  first  novel  was  The  Abbess  (1833).  Then 
followed  from  her  fertile  pen  a  whole  army  of  fictions  and  books 
)f  travel,  sometimes  pouring  into  the  libraries  at  the  rate  of  nine 
volumes  a  year.      Perhaps  the  best  of  these  are  The  Vicar  of 
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WrexhUl  (1837),  The  Widow  Bamaby  (1839),  and  The  Ward  of 
Thorpe  Combe  (1842).  She  ceased  to  write  about  1856,  and  has 
resided  for  some  time  at  Floreilce;  but  her  sons,  Anthony  and 
Tom,  by  their  literary  industry  and  talent,  still  uphold  the  honour 
of  the  well-known  name.     v> 

Supplementary  List. 

John  Mooke. — (1729-1802) — Stirling— physician  in  Glasgow  and  London— fether 

of  the  hero  of  Corunna — Zduco  ;  Edward. 
Chablotth    Smith.— (1749-1806)— Surrey— 2%«  Old  English,  Manor-horn; 

Emmdine. 
Sophia  Lkb— (1760-1824)— and  her  sister  Harribt— (1766-1851)— Tfc«  Cavter- 

Iwry  Tales  and  dramas. 
Elizabeth  Inohbald.— (1763-1821)— near  Bury  St.  Edmunds— an  actress-^ 

Simple  Story  ;  Natwrt  amd  Art ;  plays. 
William  Godwii!T.--(1766-1836)— Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire— at  first  a  Dissent- 
ing minister — Caleb  Williams;  St.  Leon, 
Elizabeth   Hamiltok.—(1758-1816)— Belfast— a  merchant's  daughter— CW- 

tagers  of  Olenburnie. 
William  Beckford. — (1769-1844)— son  of  a  London  millionaire— FotAefc,  w 

Arctbian  Tale. 
Ahh   Eadoliffb.— (1764-1823) — London— novelist   of   the   Terrific  school- 

Itomance  of  the  Forest ;  Mysteries  of  Uddpho;  The  Italian, 
E.  Plumer  Ward.— (1762-1846)— held  office  in  the  Admiralty— rr«»a»i«,  w 

the  Ma/n  of  Refinement ;  Be  Vere ;  De  Clifford. 
Amelia  Opib.— (1769-1863)— Miss  Alderson  of  Norwich— wife  of  the  painter 

Opie — Father  and  Daughter;  Tales  of  the  Heart;  Temper. 
Matthew  Grbgort  Lbwis.—(1773-1818)— London— 2%€  Monk;  Bravo  of  Venkt; 

Tales  of  Wonder  (poems) ;  The  Castle  Spectre  (a  play). 
Jane  Austen.— (1776-1817) — Steventon,  Hampshire — a  clergyman's  daughter- 

Pride  and  Prejudice  ;  Mamfidd  Park  ;  Persuasion. 
Mart  Brunton.— (1778-1818)— Miss  Balfour  of  Burrey  in  Orkney— an  Edin- 
burgh minister's  wife — Sdf -Control ;  Discipline, 
jAKina  MoRiER.— (1780-1849)— Secretary  of  Embassy  in  Persia— ZTewi  Baicti 

ZohraJb;  The  Mirza, 
Thomas  Uopb.— (died  1831)— a  rich  English  merchant  of  Amsterdam— Jiwito- 

sitis,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modem  Greek. 
Mart  Fbrrier.— (1782-1864)— Edinburgh— daughter  of  a  Clerk  of  Session- 

Marriage;  The  Inheritance  ;  Destiny. 
Lady  Morqan.—(1786-1869)— Sydney  Owenson— Dublin— an  actor's  daogbter 

and  a  physician's  wife— TA«  Wild  Irish  Girl ;  O'DonndL 
Theodore  Hook.— (1788-1842)— London— dramatist,  novelist,  jounialist-^W- 

bert  Gwmey;  Sayings  and  Doings  ;  Jack  Brag. 
Mart MiTFORD.— (1789-1866)— Alresford,  Hampshire— Owr   Village;  Bdftid 

Regi»' 
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CouHTBSS  OF  BiBSsnrGTON.— (1790-1849)— Miss  Power— Knockbrit,  near  Clon- 

mel — The  Repealers;  Belle  of  a  Season;   Victims  of  Society;  Idler  in 

Italy;  Idler  in  France, 
Ahka  PoKTBR.— (1780-1832)— Don  S^astian;  and  Jake  Pobtek— (1776-1850) 

— Thaddeus  of  Warsaw ;  Scottish  Chiefs. 
Thomas  C.  Grattak.— (bom  1796) — Duhlrn^ ffighways  and  Byways  ;  Heiress 

of  Bruges;  History  of  the  Netherlands, 
Mart  Shkllby.— (1797-1851)— Miss  Gtodwin— the  poet's  second  wife— -Franitew- 

stein. 


ESSAYISTS  AND  CRITICS. 

William  Cobbett,  bom  in  17  62,  at  Farnliaiii  in  Surrey,  attracted 
considerable  notice  by  his  sturdy,  fresh  English  writings.  First  a 
field-labourer,  he  became  afterwards  a  soldier,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  serjeant-major.  After  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill  he  was 
elected  member  for  Oldham,  but  failed  as  a  public  speaker.  Hural 
ItideSy  Cottage  EcoTiomyy  works  on  Arnerica,  and  articles  in  the 
Political  Register  form  'his  chief  literary  remains.  These  have 
an  especial  value,  as  illustrating  a  fine  type  of  the  English  peasant 
mind.     Cobbett  died  in  1835. 

John  Fosteb,  a  farmer's  son,  was  bom  in  1770,  near  Halifax 
in  Yorkshire.  He  began  public  life  as  a  Baptist  preacher.  Hia 
literary  reputation  rests  partly  on  his  articles  in  the  Eclectic  Review^ 
but  more  especially  on  his  four  Essays,  which  were  first  published 
in  1805  in  the  form  of  letters.  The  Essays  are — On  a  Man's 
Writing  Memoirs  of  Himself;  On  Decision  of  Character;  On  the 
Epithet  Romantic ;  On  Evangelical  Religion  rendered  less  accept- 
able to  Persons  of  Taste.     He  died  in  1843. 

WnJiAM  Haziitt,  a  brilliant  and  refined  critic,  was  bom  in 
1778,  at  Maidstone.  Originally  a  painter,  he  became  in  1803 
author  by  profession,  and  through  all  his  life  contributed  largely 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  His  Life  of  Napoleon  was  his  most 
elaborate  work.  But  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  Characters 
of  Shaksper^s  Flays,  his  Tahle-Talk,  and  his  Lectures  upon  the 
Englisk  Poets,     Haziitt  died  of  cholera  in  1830. 

Sydney  Smith,  bom  in  1771,  at  Woodford  in  Essex,  earned, 
by  his  sayings  and  his  .works,  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  wit 
Entering  the  Church,  he  was  at  various  times  curate  in  a  viUa^ 
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on  Salisbmy  Hain,  a  tator  in  Edinboighy  a  London  preacher, 
rector  of  Foston-le-day  in  Torkshire,  of  Combe  Florey  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  then  a  canon  of  St  Paul's.     In  1802  he  took  a 
share  in  originating  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  of  which  he  was  tlie 
first  editor.     His  Lettert  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics^  by  PeUr 
PlymUtfy  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  example  we  have  of  wit  used  as 
a  political  weapon.     In  Yorkshire,  where  he  wrote  these  Letters, 
he  lamented  the  solitude  of  his  position,  as  being  ''ten  miles 
£rom  a  lemon.''     His  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton  and  Letten 
on  the  Fennsylvanian  Bonds  display  the  same  wonderful  power  of 
sly  and  telling  drollery.     He  died  in  February  1845. 
^    Feakcis  Loed  Jeffeey,  a  distinguished  critic,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  October,  1773.     He  became  an  advocate 
in  1794.     Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevm 
he  assumed  the  editorship,  and  in  that  position  he  continued, 
writing  the  chief  poetical  articles,  imtil  1829,  when  he  retired,  on 
being  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.     Baised  to  the 
bench  in  1834,  he  died  in  1850. 

Charles  Lamb,  bom  in  London  in  1775,  remained  in  heart  a 
Londoner  to  the  last  Becoming  at  seventeen  a  derk  in  the 
India  House,  this  gentle,  stuttering  reduse,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
care  of  his  sister  Mary,  who  at  diimer  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  heredi- 
tary madness,  stabbed  h^r  mother  to  death  with  a  knife.  He  was 
\  a  school-fellow  and  an  attached  firiend  of  Coleridge,  whose  poetry 
prompted  his  own  attempts  in  verse.  He  wrote  John  Woodvilj 
a  tragedy ;  Tales  Founded  on  the  Flays  ofShakspere,  and  occasional 
poems.  But  his  literary  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  Essays  hy 
Eliay  which  appeared  originally  in  the  '^  London  Magazina'' 
The  delicate  grace  and  flavour  of  these  papers  cannot  be  described. 
Eetiring  on  a  pension  from  his  clerkship  in  1825,  "•  Coining  home 
for  ever  on  Tuesday  week,"  as  he  tells  Wordsworth  in  a  letter, 
he  spent  the  ten  remaining  years  of  his  life  chiefly  at  Enfield  He 
died  in  1835  of  erysipelas,  caused  by  a  fall  which  slight^  cat 
his  face.  / 

Waltee  Savage  Landoe,  bom  in  1775,  at  Ipal^  Comt  in 
Warwickshire,  though  living  still  (1861),  belongs  to  the  generatioB 
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that  is  past  Besides  Gebir^  an  epic.  Count  JuLvam^  a  tragedy,  and 
various  minor  poems,  he  has  produced  a  prose  work,  Imaginary 
CfmvenaUonSy  for  which  his  name  is  most  renowned.  His  later 
works,  The  Laxt  FrwU  off  an  Old  Tree^  and  Dry  Sticks  Fagoted, 
especially  the  second,  bear  evident  marks  of  a  decayed  and  cor- 
rupted genius. 

Supplementary  list. 

HosKB  TooKi. — (1786-1812)— son  of  a  London  ponlterer— a  lawyer— tried  for 

higli  treason  in  1794— JEfpea  Pteroenta,  or  The  Diversums  of  Purley, 
William  Combb.— (1741-1828)— Xetfcr*  qf  the  late  LordLyUeUon;  Tour  of  Dr. 

Syntax  (yerse). 
Arohibald  Alison.— (1757-1838)— Episcopal  minister  in  Edinburgli— JB^mo^^ 

on  Taste. 
Isaac  lyisRABLi.— (1766-1848)— son  of  an  Italian  Jew--Ctbrio8itie8of  Literature; 

Quarrels  of  AutJiort ;  CalamUiea  of  Authors. 
Heitbt  Lobd  BuoxraHAH. — (1778 — stiU  living)— Edinbnrgh — Articles  in  Edin- 
burgh Review;  Observations  on  Light;  Statesmen  of  George  III:;  Eng^ 

land  wider  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
Sib  Eoertoh  Brtdges. — (1762-1837) — editor  of  Retrospective  Review;  Censura 

Zdteraria,  an  account  of  Old  English  Books;  Letters  on  the  Genius  of 

Byron. 
JoHH  Wilsoh  Crokbr.— (1780-1857)— Qalway— secretary  to  the  Admiralty — 

Articles  in  the  Quarterly;  edited  BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson;  Lord 

ffervey's  Memoirs  qf  the  Court  of  George  JL 


SCIENTIFIC  WEITERS. 

Jebesct  Bentham,  bom  in  1748,  was  the  son  of  a  London 
solicitor.  Beginning  his  literary  career  in  1776  with  a,  Fragment 
on  Govemmenty  founded  on  a  passage  in  Blackstone,  he  continued 
through  a  long  life  to  write  upon  law  and  politics.  His  grand 
principle  of  action,  which  he  wished  to  push  to  a  dangerous 
extreme,  was  'Hhe  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number." 
He  died  in  1832. 

DuoALD  Stewaet,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1753,  became  in 
1780  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  University.  His  chief 
works,  founded  on  the  views  of  Eeid,  were  27ie  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical 
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and  Ethical  Philosopliy  (written  for  the  "  EncyclopaBdia  Biitan- 
nica");  and  a  View  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man. 
His  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy  fonn  a  favourite  elementary 
text-book  on  that  subject.  He  died  in  his  pative  city  in 
1828. 

"David  Kicardo,  bom  in  London  in  1772,  was  the  son  of  a 
Dutch  Jew.  In  the  midst  of  his  business  as  a  thriving  stock- 
broker, he  found  time  to  write  several  works  on  political  economy. 
His  pamphlet  on  Tlie  High  Price  of  BvUion  was  his  first  publi- 
catioa  But  his  fame  rests  on  a  treatise  called  The  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxation  (1817),  which  ranks  next  in 
importance  to  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations."  Kicardo  died 
in  1823,  after  some  sessions  of  parliamentary  life. 

Thomas  Brown,  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart,  was  a  native  of 
Galloway,  bom  in  1778.  After  some  practice  as  a  physician, 
he  found  in  1810  a  more  congenial  sphere  in  the  work  of  the 
Moral  Philosophy  chair.  His  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  tk 
Human  Mind  are  his  chief  production.  He  also  published  some 
graceful  poetry.     He  died  in  1820. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  bom  in  1778,  at  Penzance  in  Cornwall, 
became  distinguished  as  a  chemist,  and  read  many  valuable  papers 
before  the  Royal  Society,  upon  the  results  of  his  researches.  Most 
of  these  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  His 
great  invention  of  the  safety-lamp  won  for  him  in  1818  a 
baronetcy.  In  general  Kterature  he  was  the  author  of  Salmonioj 
or  Days  of  Fly-Fishing^  and  Consolations  in  Travel^  or  The  Last 
Lays  of  a  Philosopher.     He  died  in  1829. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  bom  in  1790,  at  Slough,  near  Windsor, 
received  his  education  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  He  is  one  of 
our  most  eminent  scientific  men.  Among  his  many  works  we  may 
name  Treatises  on  Sound  and  Light;  and,  yet  more  popular,  his 
Discourse  07i  Natural  Philosophy  in  Lardner*s  "  Cydopsedia,"  and 
his  Outlines  of  Astro7iomyy  of  which  the  original  was  published  in 
the  same  work.  He  was  Master  of  the  Mint  for  some  time,  and 
lived  for  four  years  at  the  Cape,  engaged  in  an  astronomical  survey 
of  the  southern  hemisphera 
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Supplementary  lost. 

Qeobob  Cokbb.— (1788-1858)— «n  Edinburgh  Writer  to  the  Sigaeir— Essays  on 
Phrenology  ;  The  Constitution  of  Man, 

JoHH  Abkborombib. — (1781-1844) — Aberdeen— an  eminent  Edinburgh  physician 
— The  Intellectual  Powers  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth  ;  Philosophy  of 
the  Moral  Feelings, 

Alexander  Wilson.--(1766-1813) — originally  a  Paisley  wearrer— American 
Ornithology. 

J.  Bamsay  M'Cullooh.— (1790— still  living)— Galloway— in  the  Stationery  Office— 
Elements  of  Political  Economy;  Dictionary  of  Commerce;  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  the  British  Empire, 


THEOLOGIANS  AND   SCHOLABS. 

Adam  Clabke,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Moybeg  in  Deny, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1760,  won  great  renown  as  an  Oriental 
scholar  and  Biblical  critic.  He  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  A 
Commentcury  on  the  Bible  and  a  Bibliographical  Dictionary  are  his 
chief  works.     He  died  of  cholera  in  1832. 

EoBEBT  Hall,  bom  in  1764,  at  Amsby  in  Leicestershire,  was  a 
distinguished  Baptist  preacher.  Two  of  his  leading  publications 
were,  An  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  FresSy  and  A  Sermon  on 
Modem  Infidelity,  Perhaps  his  finest  sermon  was  that  upon  the 
Death  of  the  Frincess  Charlotte,     Hall  died  at  Bristol  in  1831. 

Edwabd  Ibving,  a  tanner's  son,  was  bom  in  1792,  at  Annan  in 
Dumfries-shire.  Having  assisted  Dr.  Chalmers  in  Glasgow,  he  re- 
moved to  Ooss  Street  Ohurch,  London,  where  his  preaching  created 
an  extraordinary  sensation.  Many  of  his  JSermxms  and  Lectures 
were  published.  Charged  in  1830  with  heresy,  he  was  soon 
deposed,  and  in  1834  died  in  Glasgow  of  consumption. 

BiCHABD  PoBSON,  sou"^  of  a  parish-clerk  in  Norfolk,  and  bom 
there  in  1759,  won  great  renown  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek.  His  critical  pen  was  especially  engaged  upon  Huri- 
pides,  Homer,  jEschylv^,  and  Herodotta,  Adversaria,  or  Notes  and 
Emendations  of  the  Greek  Foets,  was  published  after  his  death. 
In  college-life  he  was  notorious  for  deep  drinking,  and  noted  for 
his  pungent  sarcasms.     He  died  in  1808. 
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TBAYELLEBS. 

Books  of  travel  and  geographical  discovery  have  come^  iritbin 
the  last  hundred  years,  to  form  a  very  large  and  important 
section  of  our  literature.      James  Bbuge  of  Kinnaird  (1730- 
1794),  the  brave  seeker  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  Muvgo 
Fabk  (1771-1806),   that  young  surgeon  of   Selkirkshire  who 
explored  the  basin  of  the  Nigw  and  died  in  its  waters,  have 
left  us  narratives  of  their  adventures.     The  works  of  the  latter 
possess  much  simple  literary  grace.     lieutenant  Clappertok, 
EiGHABB  Landeb  of  Niger  fame,  Bubckhabdt  a  Switzer,  and 
Belzoni  an  Italian,  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa.  Dr. 
Edwabd  Clabzb  of  Cambridge  (1769-1822),  a  polished  and  obser- 
vant scholar,  wrote  a  valuable  account  of  his  travels  through  the 
East,  including  Russia,  Tartary,  Turkey,  Greece,  Palestine,  and  £)gypt 
FoBSTTH,  Eustace,  Mathews,  Lady  Moboan,  and  many  others, 
contributed  works  on  Italy.  The  Polar  Regions  have  found  desciibers 
in  nearly  all  those  brave  ofiBicers  who  have  tried  to  penetrate  the 
icy  seas.     Among  such,  Pabby,  Ross,  the  lamented  Fbaneun, 
and  ScoBESBY  the  whale-fisher,  stand  out  prominently.     SuK 
BuoEiNGHAM,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia;  Malcolbc,  Mobieb, 
OusELY,  and  Keb  Pobteb,  in  Persia ;  Fbaseb,  among  the  Hima- 
layas j  Staunton,  Babbow,  and  Ellis,  in  Cihina ;  Captain  Basil 
Halt^  all  over  the  Pacific  and  round  its  shores ;  Inglis,  in  Nor- 
way, France,  Switzerland,  and  among  the  Pyrenees  and  Spanish 
Sierras — are  a  few  of  the  leading  travellers,  who,  during  this  era 
of  our  literature,  added  valuable  works  to  the  geographical  shelf  of 
our  libraries. 


tbanslatobs. 


The  number  of  translating  pens  employed  upon  the  Qreek  and 
Roman  authors  is  beyond  counting:  Philip  Fbangis  (died  1773) 
translated  Horace  and  Demosthenes;  Thomas  Mitchell  (1783- 


TRANSLATORS. 

^45),  devoted  his  classic  skill  to  Aristophanes;  while  in  our  own 
^e  Professor  Blageie,  besides  Groethe*s  FavM,  has  given  us 
'^hylus  in  an  English  dress ;  and  Theodore  Martin,  of  Bon 
^Tiltier  fame,  has  lately  translated  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  the 
dcs  of  Catullus,  The  gentleman  last  named  is  also  well  known 
r  his  translations  from  the  Danish  and  the  German.  In  the' 
tter  he  has  been  associated  with  Professor  Aytoun. 
A  noble  version  of  DarUe  by  the  Hev.  Henry  Francis  Gary 
772-1844);  Ariosto  by  William  Kose  (1776-1843) ;  Calderon 
3  Spanish  dramatist  by  Denis  F.  McCarthy  ;  the  Ludad  of 
moens  the  Portuguese  poet  by  William  Mickle  (1734-1788); 
iFoejJu  from  the  same  author  by  Viscount  Strangford  (1780- 
55) ;  Goethe's  Faust  and  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell  by  Lord 
LESMERB  (1800-1857);  Burger's  Lenore,  Lessing's  Nathan^ 
ethe's  Iphigenia^  and  Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina^  by  William 
YLOR  (1765-1836);  Eussian,  Polish,  Magyar,  Bohemian  Poetry 
Sir  John  Bowring  (bom  1792) ;  N^orse  and  Icelandic  Tales  by 
sent, — are  far  from  exhausting  the  list  of  our  best  transla- 
i&  BohrCs  Libra/ry  contains  a  inost  valuable  set  of  these 
*ks^  almost  all  of  the  highest  stamp. 
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NINTH  EEA  OF  ENGLISH  UTERATXJKEL 

FBOM  THE  DEATH  OF  SCOTT  DT  1832  AJ).  TO  THE  PBESEHT  WSt 


CHAPTEB  L 

FBINTINa  BT  STEAK. 


The  old  press. 
Earl  Stanhope. 

Nicholson. 

An  anxioos  night. 


Statement  in  the  Timet. 

KSuig's  machine. 

Cowper  and  Applegath. 

Statistics. 

Scene  in  Printing-Hoase  Sqoan. 


The  clumsy  press,  with  which  William  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  printed  off  their  black-letter  volumes  in  the  Almoniy  or 
Bed-pale  at  Westminster,  continued  with  slight  alterations  to 
supply  Britain  with  the  works  of  Shakspere,  Milton,  DrydeDj 
Pope,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  writers  who  adorned 
our  literature  until  the  present  century  was  some  years  old. 

Its  great  improver  was  Charles,  third  Earl  Stanhope,  who, 
bom  in  1753,  devoted  much  of  his  aristocratic  leisure  to  the  stady 
of  machinery.  The  chief  change  he  made  was  "  in  forming  the 
entire  press  of  iron,  the  plate  being  large  enough  to  print  a  whole 
sheet  at  once,  instead  of  requiring  a  double  action."  The  blank 
paper,  being  placed  upon  a  frame-work,  is  folded  down  upon  the 
newly  inked  types,  which  lie  in  a  "  form"  upon  a  horizontal  slab. 
Paper  and  type  being  wheeled,  by  the  turning  of  a  handle,  under 
a  heavy  square  plate  of  metal,  this,  called  the  platten,  is,  by  moans 
of  a  lever,  brought  down  upon  the  paper,  pressing  it  suddenly 
and  strongly  against  the  type.     The  printed  sheet  is  wheeled 
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t;  another  takes  its  place;  and  so  the  work  of  the  Stanhope 
ess  proceeds. 

A  Saxon  clockmaker,  called  Konig,  who  could  find  no  Conti- 
ntal  printers  to  take  up  the  subject  of  an  improved  press,  came 

London  with  his  plans  about  the  year  1804.  He  found  the 
esses  there  throwing  off  250  single  impressions  in  an  hour; 
d  setting  steadily  to  work  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  he 
rsevered  until  he  had  constructed  a  printing  machine  capable 

being  worked  by  steam.  Already,  about  the  year  1790,  a  Mr. 
cholson  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  printing  by  revolving  cylin- 
rs,  one  of  which  was  surrounded  with  type,  and  the  other  with 
tt  leather,  so  that  a  sheet,  passing  between  them,  received  the 
pression.  It  remained  for  Konig  to  apply  this  principle  to  the 
^m  machine;  and  so  considerable  was  his  success,  that  in  1814 
^  John  Walter  of  the  TimeSf  alive  to  everything  in  the  shape  of 
arary  progress,  gave  him  a  commission  to  set  up  his  cylinders 

the  premises  of  the  great  Daily. 

This  was  a  dangerous  move,  needing  the  utmost  caution ;  for  the 
'uriated  pressmen,  maddened  by  the  prospect  of  hand-labour 

printing  being  superseded  by  machinery,  would  have  torn  to 
ices  both  inventor  and  invention,  had  they  got  any  inkling  of 
5  work  that  was  going  on,  not  many  yards  away.     When  all 
s  ready,  the  pressmen  were  told  one  night  to  wait  for 
9^8  expected  from  the  Continent,  and  at  six  o'clock  on  a    I^o^-  29, 
ck  November  morning,  Mr.  Walter  came  in  among     1814 
im  with  the  damp  sheets  in  his  hand,  to  tell  them       j^.d. 
^t  the  Times  was  already  printed  off  by  steam;  that  if 
-y  meant  violence,  he  was  ready  for  them;  but  that  if  they  kept 
iet>  their  wages  should  be  continued  until  they  got  work  else- 
i^ere.      Taken  completely  aback,   they  looked  in  amazement 

the  paper  which  he  distributed  among  them,  and  without  a 
Uggle  they  yielded  to  the  power  of  this  friendly  foe.  And  ever 
^ce  that  anxious  night  the  clank  of  the  engine  and  the  rushing 
X  white  hot  steam  have  been  heard  amid  the  multitudinous 
ises  of  Printing-House  Square. 
The  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  Tim^s  of  that 
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Bame  November  morning : — ''The  reader  now  liolds  in  lus  hunk 
one  of  the  many  thousand  impressions  of  the  Times  newquper, 
which  were  taken  last  night  by  a  mechanical  appazatmi  Hiat 
the  magnitude  of  the  invention  may  be  justly  appreciated  by  its 
effects,  we  shall  inform  the  public  that  after  the  letters  are  placed 
by  the  compositors,  and  enclosed  in  what  is  called  a  'fonn,'  little 
more  remains  for  man  to  do  than  to  attend  a^d  watch  this  uncoo- 
scious  agent  in  its  operations.  The  machine  is  then  merelf  mp' 
plied  with  paper;  itself  places  the  form,  inks  it, adjusts  the  piper 
to  the  form  newly  inked,  stamps  the  sheets  and  gives  it  forth  to 
the  hands  of  the  attendant^  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the 
form  for  a  fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again  distributes,  to  meet 
the  ensuing  sheet,  now  advancing  for  impression :  and  the  whole 
of  these  complicated  acts  are  performed  with  such  a  ydocity  and 
simultaneousness  of  movement,  that  no  less  than  1100  sheets  are 
impressed  in  one  hour." 

Konig's  first  machine,  although  an  undoubted  stride  &r  beyond 
the  Stanhope  press,  was  comparatively  clumsy  and  complicated. 
Its  worst  point  was  the  inking  apparatus,  in  which  no  fewer  than 
fort^  wheels  were  always  at  work.  The  type  was  laid  on  a  flat 
surface,  and  the  impression  was  taken  by  passing  it  under  a  laige 
cyHnder.  He  afterwards  improved  the  machine^  so  as  to  aoccHn- 
plish  the  printing  of  the  sheet  on  both  sides. 

A  simpler  machine  by  Cowper  and  Applegath  was  introduced 
in  1818,  which,  in  order  to  secure  register — a  technical  name 
for  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  printed  matter  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  sheet — had,  between  the  printing  cylinders,  two 
drums,  under  and  over  which  the  paper  was  passed.  Still  the 
march  of  improvement  continued.  A  four-cylinder  machine^  also 
by  Cowper  and  Applegath,  began  in  1827  to  print  at  the  rate  d 
about  5000  copies  in  an  hour.     Napier  also  made  many  improTe- 

ments.     The  process  of  inking  became  simpler,  and  so 

1848     the  work  went  on,  until  in  1848  Applegath  set  up  a 

A.D.       machine,  which  consisted  of  a  great  central  upright  dnuB, 

surrounded  by  eight  smaller  cylinders  also  vertical,  boond 
in  cloth,  and  connected  by  toothed  wheels  with  the  central  mass. 
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lat  the  rate  of  revolution  should  be  uniform  in  all  the  nine, 
ype  was  arranged  in  vertical  columns  upon  the  great  drum. 
f  cylindw  had  its  own  inking  apparatus.  Eight  workmen, 
ing  on  elevated  stages  before  eight  piles  of  blank  paper,  sup- 
sheet  after  sheet  to  the  tape  fingers  of  the  monster,  which, 
Ing  the  paper  down  to  a  cylinder,  passed  it  round,  and  car- 
it  off  impressed.  About  12,000  copies  in  an  hour  were  thus 
iced.  Hoe  of  New  York  is  now  the  engineer,  who  supplies 
8,  ScottmaUy  and  all  our  leading  newspapers  with  their  huge 
[er-working  machines. 

I  the  7th  of  May  1850,  the  Times  and  its  Supplement  con- 
d  72  columns,  or  17,500  lines,  made  up  of  more  than  one 
3n  types.  Two-fifths  of  this  matter  were  written  after  seven 
e  evening.     Here  are  some  notes  of  the  night's  work : — 

Supplement  sent  to  press  ...  —  7.50  p.k. 

First  form  of  the  paper  do.  ...  ...  4.15  a.m. 

Second  form  do.  ...  ...  ...  4.45    " 

7000  papers  printed  off  before  ...  ...  6.15   " 

21,000     do.  do.  7.30  " 

84,000      do.  do.  8.45   " 

le  entire  impression  of  this  gigantic  newspaper,  for  one  day, 
therefore  completed  in  about  ^ur  hours, 
it  even  1850,  near  as  it  looks,  is  behind  the  age  in  newspaper 
Let  us  see  how  the  Times  is  worked  in  1861.  And  here 
eed  make  no  apology  for  borrowing  the  WQrds  of  a  graphic 
iber,  who  is  himself,  if  we  mistake  not^  thoroughly  fiEuniliar 
the  scene  he  depicts.* 

Che  printing-house  of  the  TimeSf  near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  forms 
npanion  picture  to  Gutenberg's  printing-room  in  the  old  abbey 
trasbourg,  and  illustrates  not  only  the  development  of  the  art, 
the  progress  of  the  world  during  the  intervening  centuries. 
}  Frinting-House  Square  in  the  day-time,  and  you  find  it  a 
b,  sleepy  place,  with  hardly  any  signs  of  life  or  movement 
t  it,  except  in  the  advertisement  office  in  the  comer,  where 
le  are  continually  going  out  and  in,  and  the  derks  have  a 

*  From  "  Tbe  Trinmpbt  of  Inrentlon  and  DiacoTery,"  by  J.  Hamilton  Fjtt» 
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busy  time  of  it,  shoveUing  money  into  the  till  all  day  long.  But 
come  back  in  the  evening,  and  the  place  will  wear  a  very  different 
ftspect.  All  signs  of  drowsiness  have  disappeared,  and  the  office 
is  all  lighted  up,  and  instinct  with  bustle  and  activity.  Messen- 
gers are  rushing  out  and  in,  telegraph  boys,  railway  porters,  and 

*  devils '  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  Cabs  are  driving  up  every  few 
minutes  and  depositing  reporters,  hot  from  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords,  each  with  his  budget 
of  short-hand  notes  to  decipher  and  transcribe.  Up  stairs,  in  liis 
sanctum,  the  editor  and  his  deputies  are  busy  preparing  or  select- 
ing the  articles  and  reports,  which  are  to  appear  in  the  next  day's 
paper.  In  another  part  of  the  building  the  compositors  are  hard 
at  work,  picking  up  types,  and  arranging  them  in  '  stickfiills,' 
which  being  emptied  out  into  *  galleys,'  are  firmly  fixed  therein 
by  little  wedges  of  wood,  in  order  that  *  proofs  *  may  be  taken  of 
them.  The  proofs  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  various  sets  of 
readers,  who  compare  them  with  the  *  copy '  from  which  they  are 
set  up,  and  mark  any  errors  on  the  margin  of  the  slips,  which  then 
find  their  way  back  to  the  compositors,  who  correct  the  types 
according  to  the  marks.  The  '  galleys '  are  next  seized  by  the 
persons  charged  with  the  *  making-up '  of  the  paper,  who  divide 
them  into  columns  of  equal  length*  An  ordinary  Times  news- 
paper, with  a  single  inside  sheet  of  advertisements,  contains 
seventy-two  columns,  or  1 7,600  lines,  made  up  of  upwards  of  a 
million  pieces  of  type ;  of  which  matter  about  two-fifths  are  often 
written,  composed,  and  corrected  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. If  the  advertisement  sheet  be  double,  as  it  frequently  is,  the 
paper  will  contain  ninety-six  columns.  The  types  set  up  by  the 
compositors  are  not  sent  to  the  machine.  A  mould  is  tak^  of 
them  in  a  composition  of  brown  paper,  by  means  of  which  a 

*  stereotype '  is  cast  in  metal,  and  from  this  the  paper  is  printed. 
The  advertisement  sheet,  single  or  double,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
generally  ready  for  the  press  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  at 
night  The  rest  of  the  paper  is  divided  into  two  *  forms,' — that 
is,  columns  arranged  in  pages  and  bound  together  by  an  iron 
frame,  one  for  each  side  of  the  sheet     Into  the  first  of  these  th0 
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person  who  'makes  up'  endeavours  to  put  all  the  earlj  news, 
and  it  is  sent  to  press  usually  about  four  o'clock.  The  other 
*  form '  is  reserved  for  the  leading  articles,  telegrams,  and  aU  the 
latest  intelligence,  and  does  not  reach  the  press  till  near  five  o'clock. 

"  The  first  sight  of  Hoe's  machine,  by  a  couple  of  which  the 
Times  is  now  printed,  fills  the  beholder  with  bewilderment  and 
awe.  You  see  before  you  a  huge  pile  of  iron  cylinders,  wheels, 
cranks,  and  levers,  whirling  away  at  a  rate  that  makes  you  giddy 
to  look  at)  and  with  a  grinding  and  gnashing  of  teeth  that  ahnost 
drives  you  deaf  to  listen  to.  With  insatiable  appetite  the  furious 
monster  devours  ream  after  ream  of  snowy  sheets  of  paper,  placed 
in  its  many  gaping  jaws  by  the  slaves  who  wait  on  it,  but  seems 
to  find  none  to  suit  its  digestion,  for  back  come  all  the  sheets  again, 
each  with  the  mark  of  this  strange  beast  printed  on  one  side.  Its 
hunger  never  is  appeased, — it  is  always  swallowing  and  always 
disgorging;  and  it  is  as  much  as  the  little  *  devils '  who  wait  on  it 
can  do,  to  put  the  paper  between  its  lips  and  take  it  out  again. 
But  a  bell  rings  suddenly,  the  monster  gives  a  gasp,  and  is 
straightway  stiQ  and  dead  to  all  appearance.  Upon  a  closer  in- 
spection, now  that  it  is  at  rest,  and  with  some  explanation  from 
the  foreman,  you  begin  to  have  some  idea  of  the  process  that  has 
been  going  on  before  your  astonished  eyes. 

''The  core  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  large  drum,  turning  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  round  which  revolve  ten  smaller  cylinders,  also  on 
horizontal  axes,  in  close  proximity  to  the  drum.  The  stereotyped 
matter  is  bound,  like  a  malefactor  on  the  wheels  to  the  central 
dnun,  and  round  each  cylinder  a  sheet  of  paper  is  constantly  being 
passed.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  type  be  inked,  and 
each  of  the  cylinders  be  kept  properly  supplied  with  a  sheet  of 
paper,  a  single  revolution  of  the  drum  will  cause  the  ten  cylinders 
to  revolve  likewise,  and  produce  an  impression  on  one  side  of  each 
of  the  sheets  of  paper.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  type  inked  ten  times  during  every  revolution  of  the  drum; 
and  this  is  managed  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  complicated  for  description  here.  The  feeding  of  the 
qrlinders  is  provided  for  in  this  way :  Over  each  cylinder  is  a 
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glopiiig  deaky  upon  which  rests  a  heap  of  sheets  of  white  paper. 
^  lad — the '  layer-on ' — stands  by  the  side  of  the  desk  and  pushes 
forward  the  paper,  a  sheet  at  a  time^  towards  the  tape  fingers  of 
the  machine,  which,  clutching  hold  of  it^  drag  it  into  the  interior, 
where  it  is  passed  round  the  cylinders,  and  printed  on  the  oater 
side  by  pressure  against  the  types  on  the  dnun.     The  sheet  is 
then  laid  hold  of  by  another  set  of  tapes,  carried  to  the  other  end 
of  the  machine  from  that  at  which  it  entered,  and  there  laid  down 
on  a  desk  by  a  projecting  flapper  of  lath-work.    Another  lad— the 
'taker-off' — is  in  attendance  to  remove  the  printed  sheets  at  cer- 
tain intervals.     The  drum  revolves  in  less  than  two  seconds ;  and 
in  that  time,  therefore,  ten  sheets — for  the  same  operation  is  per- 
formed simultaneously  by  the  ten  cylinders — are  sucked  in  at  one 
end  and  disgorged  at  the  other,  printed  on  one  side,  thus  giving 
about  20,000  impressions  in  an  hour." 

We  have  taken  the  Times  as  the  best  example  of  these  wonder- 
ful improvements  in  the  art  of  printings  both  because  the  working 
of  that  paper  is  upon  a  colossal  scale,  and  it  therefore  well 
deserves  to  be  noticed  first,  and  because  almost  eveiy  improve- 
ment came  into  earliest  play  in  the  machine-room  at  Frinting- 
House  Square.  The  influence  of  the  great  change — ^the  substitu- 
tion of  the  steam  printing-machirt/e  for  the  hand-worked  priniing- 
press — has  been  felt  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  where  a  cheap 
book  or  a  penny  newspaper  has  found  its  way ;  and  it  must  be 
indeed  a  sequestered  nook  into  which  these  have  not  pushed 
themselves  in  Britain.  So  that  famous  and  tremendous  word, 
"The  Press,"  at  whose  sound  blusterers  have  suddenly grovn 
meek  as  lambs,  and  Cruelty  has  pocketed  his  whip,  trying  to  look 
innoceilt  and  kind,  is  now  a  sort  of  misnomer;  for  the  Press  is 
actually  rusting  in  lumber-rooms,  or,  at  best^  printlog  off  the  doudy 
hand-bills  of  a  country  town,  while  the  place  of  power  is  held  by  the 
Mctchine^  which  roars  and  struggles  and  pu£&  by  day  and  m^t  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  enormous  task.  Such  a  change  has  half 
a  century  produced  in  Cazton's  art  and  mystery  1  How  the  old 
mercer  would  stare  and  rub  his  eyes,  if  these  eyes  ooald  open  sow 
apona  modem  printing-room  inany  of  our  great  publiahingconcenni 
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CHAPTER  IL 

SAMUEL    TATLOB   GOLEBIDGE. 

Bom  1772  JLD Bled  1834  A.B. 


A  great  dreamer. 
Early  lifek 
A  light  dragoon.  ' 
Bound  for  America. 


Nethor  Stowej. 
The  Ancient  Mariner. 
VlsitB  Germany. 
Unsettled  life. 


Shelter  at  Highgatflk 
ChristabeL 
Other  works. 
Slastratire  extract 


CoLEBiDGB,  a  magnificent  dreamer,  has  left  us  only  a  few  frag- 
ments to  show  what  his  life-work  might  have  been,  had  industry 
been  wedded  to  his  lofty  genius.  We  think  of  him  as  of  some 
rarely  gifted  architect,  before  whose  mind's  eye  visions  of  sublime 
temples  were  continually  floating,  but  whose  realized  work  consists 
of  a  few  pillars  and  Mezes,  exquisitely  beautiful,  indeed,  but  lying 
on  the  chosen  site  unfinished  and  unset 

Bom  at  Ottery  St  Mary  in  Devonshire,  on  the  21st  of  October 
1772,  this  youngest  child  of  a  poor  country  vicar  entered  the 
hard  school  of  an  orphan's  life  at  Christ's  Hospital  There,  with- 
in grey  old  walls,  began  his  cherished  friendship  with  the  gentle 
Charles  Lamb.  Already,  under  the  long  blue  coat  of  "  the  inspired 
charity-boy,"  the  nature  of  the  man  was  burning.  He  dreamed 
away  his  days ;  he  read  books  of  eveiy  kind  with  insatiable  relish, 
until  history,  novels,  even  poetry,  began  to  pall  upon  his  taste, 
and  nothing  but  metaphysics  could  afford  any  delight  to  the  boy 
of  fifteen.  The  sonnets  of  Bowles,  however,  struck  a  chord, 
whose  vibration  filled  his  young  soul  with  untold  pleasure. 
During  the  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  whither  he 
went  in  1791  as  an  exhibitioner  of  Jesus  College,  his  habits 
deepened.  Ideals,  ever  floating  before  his  mind,  sadly  im- 
peded the  real  work  of  the  student  His  first  success — a  gold 
medal  for  Oxeek  verse — ^was  foUowed  by  some  defeats,  which, 
coupled  with  a  little  debt  and  his  admiration  for  revolutionary 
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France^  caused  liim  to  abandon  a  college  life  without  taking  bis 
degree. 

Starving  in  London,  he  enlisted  in  the  15tli  Light  Dragoons 
under  the  name  of  Comberbach,  and  spent  four  wretched  months 
in  tiying  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  drill  and  stable-work.  The 
discovery  of  his  classical  attainments  by  the  captain  of  his  troop, 
^vho  observed  some  Latin  words  written  under  his  saddle  as  it  hnng 
upon  the  wall,  led  to  his  release  from  this  position. 

We  then  find  him  at  Bristol,  with  his  new  friend  Southey  and 
four  other  young  enthusiasts,  building  a  splendid  castle  in  the  air. 
They  were  to  sail  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  there  to  found  a  Fantisocracyy  or  domestic  republic,  where  all 
goods  should  be  property  in  common,  and  the  leisure  of  the  work- 
men should  be. devoted  to  literature.     Only  one  thing  was  wanted 
to  carry  out  the  scheme — money.     Failing  this,  the  pretty  bubble 
burst     Probable  starvation  by  the  Avon,  instead  of  republican 
ease  and  plenty  by  the  Susquehanna,  was  the  stern  reality  which 
now  pushed  its  dark  f&ce  into  the  dreamer's  life.    His 
1796      pen,  employed  by  a  Bristol  bookseller,  kept  off  this  ugly 
A.D.        shape ;  and  soon  the  struggler  added  to  his  difficulties  by 
an  early  marriage   with  a  girl,  whose   sister  became 
Southe/s  wife.     Poor  Lovell,  who  died  very  soon,  had  already 
wedded  the  third  of  these  Bristol  Graces. 

A  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey  in  Somersetshire,  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  Quantock  hills,  received  the  youthful  pair,  who  resided 
there  for  about  three  years.  Oiit  of  this,  the  brightest  period  in  a 
desultory  life^  blossomed  some  of  the  finest  poetry  that  Coleridge 
has  written.  An  Ode  to  the  Departing  Year,  and  that  piece 
entitled  France,  which  Shelley  loved  so  well,  are  among  the 
productions  of  this  peaceful  time.  But  finer  than  these  aie 
two  works  of  the  same  period,  which  deserve  more  than  passing 
mention.  The  Rime  of  the  Aundent  Marinere  was  written  at 
Stowey,  and  there  Christabel  was  begun. 

^*  The  Ancient  Mariner ''  is  a  poem  in  the  simple,  picturesque 
style  of  the  old  ballad.  The  tale — told  to  a  spell-bound  wedding* 
guest  by  an  old  sailor,  who,  in  a  few  vivid  touches,  is  made  to 
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stand  before  us  with  grey  beard,  glittering  eyes,  and  long,  brown, 
fikiiiny  hands — enchains  us  with  strange  and  mystic  power.  The 
shooting  of  the  albatross,  that  came  through  the  snowy  fog  to 
cheer  the  crew — the  red  blistering  calm  that  fell  upon  the  sea — 
the  skeleton  ship  with  its  phantom  dicers  driving  across  the  sun 
in  view  of  the  thirst-scorched  seamen — the  lonely  life  of  the 
guilty  mariner  on  the  rolling  sea  amid  the  corpses  of  his  ship- 
in  ateis — the  springing  of  good  thoughts  at  the  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful water-snakes  sporting  "beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship" — the 
coming  of  sleet,  and  rain,  and  a  spectral  wind — and  the  final 
deliverance  from  the  doomed  vessel,  are  among  the  pictures  that 
flit  before  us  as  we  read — shadows  all,  but  touched  with  weird 
light  and  colour,  as  from  another  world 

A  visit  to  Germany  (1798),  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  the  Wedgewoods  of  Staffordshire,  deepened  the  hues  of  mys- 
ticism already  tinging  the  spirit  of  (Joleridge.  His  translation  of 
Schiller's  Wallenstein  was  the  principal  result  of  his  residence  in 
that  land  of  learning  and  romance.  Upon  his  return  to  England 
in  1800,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Southey's  house  at  Keswick, 
and  with  some  temporary  interruptions  he  continued  to  make  the 
Lakes  his  head-quarters  for  ten  years.  He  wrote  largely  for  Tfie 
Morning  Post;  during  a  visit  to  Malta  in  1804  he  acted  as  sec- 
retary to  the  governor  of  that  island ;  he  came  home  to  deliver  his 
eloquent  and  profound  criticisms  on  Sliakspere  to  a  London  audi- 
ence, and  to  issue  the  weekly  essays  of  the  short-lived  Friend^ 
which  ceased  after  a  few  numbers,  as  had  happened  to  the  Watch- 
many  a  similar  venture  of  the  old  Bristol  days.  During  these 
many  changes,  his  opinions,  both  political  and  religious,  had 
veered  completely  round.  Once  a  Ked  Kepublican,  he  was  now  a 
keen  upholder  of  the  throne ;  once  a  Unitarian  preacher  at  Taunton 
and  Shrewsbury,  he  now  acknowledged  his  firm  belief  in  the  Trinity. 

Li  1810  he  bade  good-bye  to  the  Lakes,  and  went  to  live  in  Lon- 
don with  various  friends,  who  could  forgive  and  pity  the      ^  «^  ^ 
thriftless,  erring  man  for  the  sake  of  his  splendid  genius.        a  t> 
His  natural  sloth  and  dreaminess  were  increased  by  the 
destructive  habit  of  opium-eating,  or  rather  laudanum-drinking^ 
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which  he  had  formed  while  using  the  drug  as  a  medidne.  Deqwr 
and  deeper  he  plunged  into  those  abysses  of  German  metaphysics 
towards  which  he  had  been  gradually  drifting.  Various  couTiiLsive 
efforts  at  hard  work  were  made  by  him  at  times,  but  all  his  great 
plans  dissolved  into  vapour  and  vanished.  The  roof  of  Gilinaii,a 
friendly  surgeon  at  Highgate,  sheltered  the  dreamer  during  his  last 
nineteen  years ;  and  there  the  old  man  used  for  hours  to  pour  out 
his  wonderful  talk  in  a  stream,  which  was  often  turbid  and  slow, 
but  which  sometimes  broke  into  a  brilliant  run,  or  discovered, 
through  its  dear  crystal,  the  rich  sands  of  gold  and  shining  gems 
below.     At  Highgate  he  died  in  July  1834. 

Carlyle's  portrait  of  Coleridge  "  sitting  on  the  brow  of  Highgate 
Hill,"  to  be  found  in  his  "  Life  of  Sterling,"  is  remarkably  vivid  :— 
''  Brow  and  head  were  round,  and  of  massive  weight;  but  the  face 
was  flabby  and  irresolute.  The  deep  eyes,  of  a  light  hazel,  were  as  fall 
of  sorrow  as  of  inspiration ;  confused  pain  looked  mildly  from  them, 
as  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonishment  The  whole  figure  and  ur,  good 
and  amiable  otherwise,  might  be  called  flabby  and  irresolute;  ex- 
pressive of  weakness  under  possibility  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely 
on  his  limbs,  with  knees  bent,  and  stooping  attitude;  in  walking, 
he  rather  shuffled  than  decisively  stepped;  and  a  lady  once  re- 
marked, he  never  could  fix  which  side  of  the  garden-walk  would 
suit  him  best,  but  continually  shifted,  in  cork-screw  fashion,  and 
kept  trying  both.  A  heavy-laden,  high-aspiring,  and  surely  much- 
suffering  man.  His  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  had  contracted 
itself  into  a  plaintive  snuffle  and  sing-song;  he  spoke  as  if  preach- 
ing— you  would  have  said  preaching  earnestly,  and  also  hope- 
lessly, the  weightiest  things.  I  still  recollect  his  'object'  and 
'subject,* — terms  of  continual  recurrence  in  the  Kantean  pro- 
vince ;  and  how  he  sung  and  snuffled  them  into  *  om-m-mject' 
and  *sum-m-mject,'  with  a  kind  of  solemn  shake  or  quaver,  as 
he  rolled  along." 

His  noble  fragment,  Christahel,  has  been  already  named.  Begun 
at  Stowey,  and  continued  upon  his  return  from  (Germany,  by  the 
advice  of  Byron  it  was  given  to  the  world  in  1816  in  its  unfinished 
loveliness.    Both  Byron  and  Scott  have  echoed  the  irregular  musio 
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of  its  verse,  though  with  peculiar  variations.  It  is  a  tale  of  strange 
witchcraft  A  sweet  and  innocent  girl,  praying  for  her  lover's  safety 
beneath  a  huge  oak-tree  outside  the  castle  gate,  under  the  dim  moon- 
light of  an  April  sky,  is  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  witch,  dis- 
guised as  a  richly-clad  beauty  in  distress.  The  gentle  Christabel 
asks  the  wanderer  into  the  castle;  the  disguise  is  there  laid  aside; 
some  horrible  shape  smites  the  poor  hospitable  maid  into  a  trance; 
and  the  blinking  glance  of  the  witch's  small,  dull,  snake- like 
eyes,  shot  suddenly  at  the  shuddering  victim,  clouds  the  innocent 
blue  of  her  eye  with  a  passive  imitation  of  the  same  hateful 
look.  In  dealing  with  mystic  themes  like  this,  Coleridge  was 
master  of  a  spell  over  thought  and  language,  such  as  no  other 
writer  has  ever  possessed.  But  his  inspiration  came  in  gusts,  and 
fragments  grew  around  him  at  such  a  rate  that  soon  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  what  to  finish  caused  all  to  remain  undon&  His  life 
was  a  succession  of  beginnings  which  never  saw  an  end.  He  went 
to  college,  but  took  no  degre&  He  prepared  for  emigration,  but 
did  not  start  He  got  married,  but  left  others  to  support  his  wife 
and  children.  At  twenty-five  he  planned  an  epic  on  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalemj  but  to-morrow — ^and  to-morrow — and  to-morrow 
— passed  without  one  written  lin&  A  great  genius  with  a  great  in- 
firmity— ^the  twinhood  of  mental  strength  and  feebleness  —  he 
claims  at  once  our  reverence  and  our  deep  compassion. 

Besides  the  works  already  named  there  are  two  which  cannot 
be  forgotten,  as  examples  of  the  varied  powers  of  this  great  poet 
For  simple  tenderness  and  depth  of  natural  feeling  his  little  love- 
song  of  Genevieve  cannot  be  surpassed.  And  the  Hymn  before 
Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Ghamouni,  of  which  we  quote  some  lines, 
has  in  it  an  exultant  sublimity  akin  to  Milton's  song.  While  the 
melody  of  Genevieve  moBt  resembles  the  sighing  of  "  a  lonely  flute," 
stealing  through  the  odours  of  the  summer  dusk,  this  Hymn  to 
Mont  Blanc  swells  through  the  darkness  of  the  Alpine  morning 
up  to  the  rosy  summit  of  the  snow,  with  all  the  tumultuous 
music  of  a  vast  organ,  pealing  in  imison  with  the  chorus  of  ten 
thousand  rejoicing  throats. 

Coleridge's  Lectures  on  SlioJcspere  have  been  already  named. 
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Tike  reriew  of  Wordsworth's  poetzy,  niiicli  may  be  found  in 
Ids  Bioyraphia  LUeraria,  has  been  pronoimced  to  be  "  periiaps 
the  most  philosophical  piece  of  cziticism  extant  in  the  langaage:" 
Though  able  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  Shak^)ere's 
power  oyer  tears  and  laughter,  he  had  himself  no  gennine  dnmatk 
faculty.  His  tragedies,  Bemont  and  Zapoyla^  contain  some  noble 
passages,  bat  we  read  them  with  cold,  unlrinHling  8onl& 

FBOM  THE  HTlOr  AT  CHAMOCyL 

TboQ  first  and  chief,  sole  sottui  of  the  Tale  ! 
0  struggling  with  the  «lar¥ne«  all  the  night. 
And  risited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  ihej  sink ! 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co- herald  !  wake,  0  wake,  and  ntter  praise  ! 
Who  sank  thy  sonless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  t 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  yon,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  ! 
Who  called  yoo  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shattered,  and  the  same  for  ever  1 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded — and  the  silence  came — 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  1 

Ye  ice-falls  t  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice. 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  f 
Motionless  torrents  t  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  1    Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  1 
Gk)d  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer  !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  Qod  1 
God  t  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice  I 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  I 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  Qod  I 
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►BERT  SouTHEY,  a  linen  draper's  son,  was  bom  in  Wine  Street, 
istol,  on  the  12th  of  August  1774.  After  passing  through 
ious  local  seminaries,  he  went  in  1788,  at  the  expense  of  his 
)le,  the  Keverend  Herbert  HiU,  to  the  celebrated  school  of  West- 
^ter.  From  that  school  he  was  expelled  four  years  afterwards, 
Jig  to  the  share  he  had  taken  in  an  article  against  flogging; 
^ch  appeared  in  a  magazine  conducted  by  the  senior  boys, 
bering  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1792,  he  spent  a  couple  of 
1*8  in  general  reading  and  industrious  verse-making,  carrying  from 
University,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  knowledge  of  but 
•  things  as  the  fruit  of  his  imperfect  imdergraduate  course — 
^  to  row  and  how  to  swim. 

^t  Oxford  he  met  Coleridge,  and  these  "  birds  of  a  feather," 
h.  smitten  by  the  widening  swell  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Ic  Bepublicans  in  political  creed,  and  Unitarians  in  religious 
fession,  formed,  in  conjunction  with  others,  the  wild  American 
Sine  spoken  of  in  the  sketch  of  Coleridge.  Southey,  Coleridge, 
their  friend  LoveU,  another  of  the  PantisocratSy  became  the 
bands  of  three  sisters  of  Bristol;  all  of  whom  were  gathered  in 
liile  under  Southey's  roof,  for  LoveU  soon  died,  and  Coleridge 
^is  vast  dreamings  often  forgot  the  real  duty  of  supporting  his 
-  and  children. 

Uready  Southe/s  pen  had  been  busily  at  work  At  college  he  had 
^posed  an  epic  poem,  Joan  of  Arc,  for  which  that  kindly  book* 
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seller  of  Bristol,  Cottle,  now  gave  the  young  husband  fifty  gaiiifia& 
A  volume  of  poems,  written  in  conjunction  with  Lovell  under  the 
names  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  had  previously  appeared;  anda^d, 
revolutionary  piece,  Wat  Tyler ,  had  been  written  in  a  fit  of  repub- 
licanism. The  last-named  work  was  surreptitiously  published  many 
years  afterwards  by  a  bookseller,  who  wanted  to  annoy  the  Laureate, 
then  a  celebrated  man. 

Between  his  two  visits  (1795  and  1800)  to  Lisbon,  where  his 
uncle  was  chaplain  of  the  British  Factory,  he  studied  law  at 
Gray's  Inn,  advancing,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  with  sufficient 
rapidity  in  Blackstone  and  Madoc."  The  latter  was  an  epic  poem. 
This  divided  love  could  not  last,  and  so  Blackstone  was  at  last 
given  up,  while  Madoc  advanced  to  completion.  Before  settling 
down  to  these  temporary  and  uncongenial  studies,  he  had  published 
Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal^  the  oflfepring  of  his  first  visit  to 
the  Peninsula. 

In  1801  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of  great  poems,  intended 
to  illustrate  those  various  systems  of  mythology,  which  are  so  rich 
in  poetic  ore.  Although  its  sale  was  slow,  this  work  did  much 
to  raise  the  author's  literaiy  fame.  Called  Thalaha^  the  DestrcfTy 
it  depicts,  in  blank-verse  of  very  irregular  lejigth  but  of  great 
music,  the  perils  and  ultimate  triumph  of  an  Arabian  hero,  who 
fights  with  and  conquers  the  powers  of  EviL  A  splendid  moon- 
light shining  on  the  Eastern  sands,  with  two  figures — a  sad  mother 
and  a  weeping  boy — wandering  in  the  pale  radiance,  \a  the  opening 
picture  of  a  poem  which  abounds  in  brilliant  painting.  For  the 
copyright  of  this  work,  which  was  finished  in  Portu^l,  Southey 
received  a  hundred  guineas. 

After  one  more  effort  towards  a  permanent  settlement  in  some 

recognised  position — the  acceptance  of  a  private  secretaryship  to 

the  Irish  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  worth  £350  a  year,  which 

he  kept  for  only  six  months — ^he  became  a  literaiy  man 

1804     by  profession,  and  in  1804  fixed  Ids  residence  on  the 

A.D.      banks  of  the  Greta  near  Keswick,  in  the  heart  of  the 

Lake  country.     Coleridge  was  already  there,  settled  for 

so  long  a  time  as  a  being  ever  on  the  wing  could  settle;  and 
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Wordsworth  lived  about  fourteen  miles  oS,  at  Mount  Bydal,  near 
Ambleside. 

Already  his  incessant  industry  had  begdn,  but  it  now  deepened 
into  a  life-long  habit)  until  the  busy  brain  wore  itself  out,  and  the 
workman  could  but  wander  without  purpose  and  without  power 
among  the  books,  which  he  had  gathered  with  patient  love  around 
the  walls  of  his  writing-room.  Few  events  of  any  note,  beyond 
the  publication  of  his  various  works,  marked  the  life  of  this  busy 
author.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  thus  describes  a  day,  and  most 
of  his  days  were  similarly  spent : — 

"  Three  pages  of  histoiy  (of  Portugal)  after  breakfast  (equivalent 
to  five  in  small  quarto  printing) ;  then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for 
the  press,  or  to  make  any  selections  and  biographies  (for  ''  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poets"),  or  what  else  suits  my  humour  till 
dinner-tima  From  dinner-time  till  tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the 
newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta.  After  tea  I  go  to 
poetry  (he  was  now  writing  the  "Curse  of  Kehama"),  and  correct 
and  re-write  and  copy  till  I  am  tired ;  and  then  turn  to  anything 
else  tiU  supper.     And  this  is  my  life." 

No  wonder  that  a  friend  should  say  in  deep  astonishment,  on 
hearing  of  such  incessant  toil,  "  But,  Southey,  teU  me,  when  do 
you  think  ?^' 

We  postpone  for  a  little  a  notice  of  his  various  works.  When 
Pye  died  in  1 81 3,  Southey  received  the  Laurel  which  Scott  had  just 
declined.  In  1821  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
A  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  granted  to  him  in  1835  by  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  who  had  already  offered  him  a  baronetcy.  His  first  wife 
having  died  in  1837,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  two  years 
later  with  the  poetess,  Caroline  Bowles,  who  was  then  an  elderly 
lady  of  fifty-two,  and  whose  four  years  of  married  life  were  given 
to  the  tendance  of  the  poor  Laureate,  already,  like  the  elm-tree 
pointed  to  by  Swift — himself  the  saddest  example  of  so  terrible  an 
end — beginning  to  die  at  the  top.  During  the  last  three  years  of 
Southey's  life  his  over- wrought  mind  was  a  total  blank.     He  died 

at  Greta  on  the  21st  of  March  1843. 
^The  poetry  of  Southey,  though  not  of  the  very  highest  ordei;, 
'  (IS)  29 
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displays  undoubted  genius.  His  ambition  as  a  poet  was  gieat; 
and  few  could  have  made  more  of  the  unmanageable  themes 
he  selected.  Madoc,  a  -Welshman's  supposed  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  Mexico  (1805);  The  Curse  of  Kehamay  a  tale  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology  (1810);  and  Roderick,  Last  of  ike  Goths,  a 
blank-verse  epic  on  early  Spanish  history  (1814),  are  his  principal 
poems,  besides  those  already  named.  Among  many  others  we 
may  mention  ITie  Vision  of  Judgment,  which  provoked  Byron's 
terribly  sarcastic  echo;  and  his  latest  e£Ebrts  in  verse,  AUfor  Lot^ 
and  The  Pilgrim  of  Gompostella,  His  Lakist  tendencies  can  best 
be  observed  in  his  minor  poems  and  ballads,  of  which  Lord  WiUicm, 
Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,  and  Tlie  Old  Woman  of  BerJcdey  are 
well-known  spedmens. 

"  The  Curse  of  Kehama  "  is  his  finest  poeuL  In  verse  of  most 
irregular  music,  but  completely  suited  to  his  fiEuitastic  theme,  he 
leads  us  to  the  terrestrial  paradise, — to  the  realms  below  the  sea, 
— to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and,  in  a  sublime  passage,  through 
adamantine  rock,  lit  with  a  furnace  glow,  into  Padalon,  the  Indian 
Hades.  We  follow  the  strange  career  of  Kehama,  a  Hindoo  rajah, 
who  by  penance  and  self-inflicted  torture  raises  himself  to  a  level 
with  Brahma  and  Vishnu;  we  suffer  with  the  poor  mortal,  who 
is  burdened  with  the  spell  of  a  terrible  curse  laid  on  him  by  the 
enchanter,  and  we  rejoice  in  his  final  deliverance  and  restoration 
to  his  family.  Various  Hindoo  gods,  a  ghpst^  a  benevolent  spirit, 
and  a  woman,  who  receives  immortality  at  the  end,  are  among  the 
dramatis  persoruB.  Scenery  and  costume,  situations  and  senti- 
ments, are  alike  in  keeping  with  the  Oriental  nature  of  the  worb 
But,  for  all  its  splendour  and  all  its  correctness  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  world  in  which  our  sympathies  lie, 
that  few  can  fully  appreciate  this  noble  poem,  and  perhaps  none 
can  return  to  it  with  never-wearied  love,  as  to  a  play  of  Shakspere 
or  a  novel  by  Scott. 

Southey  was  a  remarkable  writer  of  English  prose.  His  Ufi 
of  Nelson  (1813)  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Qear,  polished,  and 
thoroughly  unstrained,  a  language  flowed  from  his  practised  pen 
which  few  English  writers  have  surpassed.     A  History  of  Brad 
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voL  1810);  Lives  of  John  Wesley,  Ghatterton,  Kirke  White, 
Couoper;  a  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  (Ist  voL  1823) ; 
yquies  on  Society  (1829),  a  strange  and  not  over-wise  book, 
ig  an  account  of  conversations  between  Montesinos  (Southey 
lelf)  and  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  visits  him  at 
vick;  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals  for  Lardner's  "Cydo- 
ia"  (1833);  and  The  Doctor  (1834),  stand  out  prominently  amid 
)st  of  articles  for  the  Quarterly,  and  occasional  papers  on 
>st  every  subject,  which  filled  up  the  idle  hours  of  this  most 
fatigable  author.  Like  Johnson  he  was  living  from  ''  hand 
outh,"  until  a  pension  placed  him  above  the  fear  of  want;  but 
ould  not  then  give  up  the  habits  of  incessant  study  and  lite- 
toil,  which  had  grown  to  be  his  second  natura  He  was  never 
appy  as  when  he  sat  amid  his  books,  pen  in  hand,  adding 
y-written  sheets  to  the  pile  of  manuscript  already  lying  in  his 
-drawer. 

A  VOYAGE  THROtTGH  THE  SKY. 
(from  "  KBHAMA.") 

Then  in  the  ship  of  heaven  Ereenia  laid 

The  waking,  wondering  maid ;     ^ 
The  ship  of  heaven,  instinct  with  thought,  displayed 

Its  living  sail,  and  glides  along  the  sky. 
On  either  side,  in  wavy  tide. 
The  douds  of  mom  along  its  path  divide ; 
The  winds  that  swept  in  wild  career  on  high 
Before  its  presence  check  their  charmed  force ; 
The  winds  tha^  loitering  lagged  along  their  course 

Around  the  living  bark  enamoured  play, 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  way. 

That  bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrowed  sheU 
Wherein  the  sea-nymphs  to  their  parent-king, 
On  festal  day,  their  duteous  offerings  bring. 

Its  hue? — Go  watch  the  last  green  light 
Ere  evening  yields  the  western  star  to  night ; 
Or  fix  upon  the  sun  thy  strenuous  sight 
Till  thou  hast  reached  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail,  from  end  to  end  displayed. 

Bent,  like  a  rainbow,  o'er  the  maid« 
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An  angel'i  head,  with  tiiiuJ  eyt. 
Through  tracUeaa  space  directs  its  chosen  'wnj  ; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot>  nor  fin, 
Beqniies  to  Toyage  o'er  the  ohedient  Aj. 
Smooth  as  theswan  when  not  a  breeie at  even 

Disturbs  the  sur&ce  of  the  silver  stream. 
Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  ship  of  hearen* 

Reoombent  there  the  maiden  glides  along 

On  her  atrial  way. 
How  swift  she  feels  not,  though  the  swiftest  wind 
Had  flagged  in  flight  behind. 
Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay, 
And  all  serene  in  mind, 
Feeling  no  fear ;  for  that  ethereal  air 
With  such  new  life  and  joyance  filled  her  heart, 

Fear  could  not  enter  there ; 
For  sure  she  deemed  her  mortal  part  was  o*er. 
And  she  was  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore; 
And  that  angelic  form,  who  moved  beside, 
Was  some  good  spirit  sent  to  be  her  guide. 
•  *  *  •  * 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  ship  of  heaven; 

Far,  fiir  beneath  them  lies 
The  gross  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth ; 
And  with  the  Swerga  gales 
The  maid  of  mortal  birth 
At  every  breath  a  new  delight  inhales. 
And  now  toward  its  port  the  ship  of  heaven 
Swift  as  a  falling  meteor  shapes  its  flight. 
Yet  gently  as  the  dews  of  night  that  gem 
And  do  not  bend  the  hare-bell's  slenderest  stem. 
Daughter  of  earth,  Ereenia  cried,  alight ; 
This  is  thy  place  of  rest,  the  Sweiga  this, — 

Lo,  here  my  bower  of  bliss  f 
He  furled  his  azure  wings,  which  round  him  fold 

Ghraceful  as  robes  of  Grecian  chief  of  old. 

The  happy  Eailyal  knew  not  where  to  gase; 

Her  eyes  around  in  joyful  wonder  roam. 

Now  turned  upon  the  lovely  Glendoveer, 

Now  on  his  heayenly  home. 
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JWOETH  was  the  great  master  of  the  Lake  School,*  in  which 
Ige  and  Sonthey  were  also  prominent  members.  Choosing 
nplest  speech  of  educated  Englishmen  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
don  of  their  thoughts,  and  passing  by  with  quiet  scorn  the 
p  subjects  of  the  Eomancists — the  military  hero  waving  his 
Drd  amid  battle  smoke;  the  assassin  watching  from  the 
hadow  of  a  vaulted  doorway  Ms  unconscious  victim,  who 
singing  in  the  white  moonlight^  down  the  empty  street ; 
reiy  '*  sighing  like  furnace  with  a  woeful  ballad  made  to  his 
)s's  eyebrow,"  and  kindred  themes — the  poets  of  the  Lake 
took  their  subjects  often  from  among  the  commonest  things, 
rote  their  poems  in  the  simplest  style.  Bending  a  reve- 
u:  to  the  mysterious  harmonies  of  nature,  to  the  ceaseless 
I  praise  that  rises  from  every  blade  of  grass  and  every  dew- 
marbles  in  the  fluting  of  every  lark,  and  sweeps  to  heaven 
ry  wave  of  air,  they  found  in  their  own  deep  hearts  a 
1  echo  of  that  song,  and  shaping  into  words  the  swelling  of 
iward  faith,  they  spoke  to  the  world  in  a  way  to  which  the 
ivas  little  used,  about  things  in  which  the  world  saw  no 
beauty.  The  history  of  a  hard-hearted  hawker  of  earthen- 
[id  his  ass,  the  adventures  of  Betty  Fo/s  idiot  son,  and 

Lake  School  derived  its  name  from  the  fiict  that  its  three  most  consplcnons  mem- 
■dsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  lived  chiefly  by  the  English  lakes.  Originally  a 
aoos  name,  it  has  giadually  come  to  be  the  recognised  title  of  Wordawortli  and 

lea. 
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the  wanderings  of  an  old  pedler,  are  among  the  themes  chosen  by 
Wordsworth  for  the  utterance  of  his  poetic  ^uL  As  of  old  the 
Puritans  had  done  in  political  and  domestic  life,  the  Lakists  went  too 
far  in  their  disdain  for  the  conventional  ornaments  and  subjects  of 
poetry.  But  their  theory,  a  healthful  one,  based  on  sound  principles, 
made  an  impression  on  the  British  mind  deeper  and  more  lasting 
than  many  think.  Like  that  ozone  or  electrified  oxygen  in  the 
natural  air,  upon  which,  say  chemists,  our  health  and  spirits  depend, 
its  subtle  influence  is  ever  stealing  through  the  atmosphere  of 
our  national  thought,  quickening  the  scattered  germs  of  a  truer 
and  purer  poetic  philosophy  than  has  yet  prevailed.  As  all  advo- 
cates of  a  new  theory  are  apt  to  do,  Wordsworth  ran  at  first  into 
an  almost  ridiculous  extreme  of  simplicity,  both  in  the  selection  of 
his  subjects  and  his  treatment  of  thenu  His  ballads,  on  their  first 
publication,  raised  a  perfect  storm  of  disdainful  laughter  among  the 
critics  of  the  day, — laughter  which  he  heard  serenely,  conscious 
that  he  was  right  in  the  main,  and  that  time  alone  was  needed  to 
insure  the  triumph  of  his  views.  But  here  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  language  in  which  his  highest  thoughts  found  their  fit- 
ting expression  is  not  by  any  means  a  common-place  langoage. 
When  telling  the  tale  of  Johnny  Toy,  the  idiot  who  stayed  ont  all 
night)  he  may  properly  enough  descend  to  humble  strains  like 
these  : — 

"  And  now  she's  at  the  doctor's  door. 
She  lifts  the  knocker,  rap,  rap,  rap 
The  doctor  at  the  casement  shows 
His  glimmering  eyes  that  peep  and  doze ! 
And  one  hand  rubs  his  old  night-cap." 

But  when  higher  themes  attract  his  pen,  as,  for  ^cample^  in  thai 
noble  simile,  among  the  finest  our  poetry  contains, — 

"  I  have  seen 
A  canons  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell. 
To  which,  in  silence  hashed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely :  and  his  countenance  soon 
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Brightened  with  joy ;  for,  murmaring  from  within. 
Were  heard  sonorous  cadences,  whereby. 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea : 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith," — 

his  style  is  elevated  fax  above  the  level  of  our  common  speech,  as 
a  poetic  style  must  always  be,  that  takes  its  tone  and  colour  from 
the  lofty  thoughts  which  it  embodies. 

Wordsworth,  an  attorney's  son,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April 
1770,  at  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland.  Both  father  and  mother 
died  while  he  was  yet  a  boy ;  and  when  his  school  education  was 
considered,  by  the  uncle  imder  whose  guardianship  he  passed,  to 
be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  was  sent  in  1787  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridga  There,  during  the  four  years  of  his  undergraduate 
course,  he  read  a  good  deal,  studied  Italian,  wrote  poetry,  and, 
when  the  welcomed  vacations  released  him  from  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  irksome  and  narrow  course  of  study,  went  upon 
various  tours — that  in  the  autumn  of  1790  being  directed  to  France 
and  Switzerland,  although  the  tempest  of  Eevolution  was  then 
raging  with  great  fury.*  In  the  following  year,  having  graduated, 
he  went  again  to  France,  with  a  soul  on  fire  in  her  cause.  There 
he  stayed  for  fifteen  months,  and  there  he  might  have  perished  by 
the  guillotine  in  the  growing  ardour  of  his  sympathy  for  the 
Girondists,  had  not  his  return  to  England  in  1792  changed  the 
current  of  his  life. 

His  friends  wished  him  to  enter  the  Church;  but  he  was  bom 
to  be  a  poet  and  nothing  else.     The  love  of  poetry  was  the  grand 
passion  of  his  heart,  gaining  strength  as  the  flame  of  repubhcan- 
ism  wasted  and  died  with  the  coming  of  maturer  years. 
In  1793  appeared  a  modest  book  of  descriptive  verse,     1793 
containing  two  poems  in  the  heroic  couplet,  entitled  An      a.d. 
Evening  Walk  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of  walks  among 
the  Alps.      This  maiden  appearance  of  the  poet  Wordswoith 
revealed  to  thinking  minds  the  rise  of  a  new  star,  destined  to  shed 
a  brilliant  lustre  on  the  land.     Coleridge,  a  kindred  spirit,  was 
especially  struck  with  the  merit  of  the  work. 
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The  need  of  earning  a  liveliliood  had  turned  the  young  poet's 
thoughts  to  the  law  and  the  career  of  a  journalist^  when,  happily 
for  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  kindness  of  Cal- 
vert, a  dying  friend,  who  left  him  £900  and  a  pressing  request 
that  he  would  devote  himself  to  poetry,  marked  out  another  future 
for  the  man  of  twenty-five. 

Settling  down  in  Somersetshire  with  his  sister,  he  wrote  Sdis- 
bury  Plain  and  a  tragedy  called  The  Borderers,  and  soon  afberwarcU 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge.  When  the  latter  took  up 
house  at  Nether  Stowey,  his  new  Mend,  in  order  to  be  near  Mm, 
removed  to  Alfoxden,  three  miles  off;  and  they  lived  thus  in  conn 
stant  association  with  each  other.  A  volume  called  Lyrical 
Ballads  appeared  in  1798,  containing  twenty-three  pieces,  the 
first  being  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  the  rest  poems  by  Words- 
worth.   It  fell  all  but  dead  from  the  press. 

After  a  tour  in  Germany,  Wordsworth  settled  with  his  sister 
in  a  cottage  .at  Grasmere,  among  those  hills  whose  blue  peaks 
had  bounded  the  world  of  his  childhood.  There  he  resided  for 
nine  years,  during  which  his  marriage  and  the  commencement  of 
his  great  philosophical  poem,  of  which  vie  have  but  two  instal- 
ments, were  the  chief  occurrences.  The  payment  of  £8500  by 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  settlement  of  a  debt  due  to  his  father,  en- 
abled him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  look  forward  with  com- 
posure to  a  life  undisturbed  by  the  cares  of  money-getting, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  importance  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
that  calm  and  thoughtful  poetry  towards  which  his.  native  genius 
was  inclined.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Allan  Bank,  and  in  1813  to 
Eydal  Mount,  both  places  lying  in  sight  of  those  sweet 
1813  lakes,  and  under  the  shadow  of  those  old  lulls,  which  have 
A.D.  become  inseparably  associated  with  his  name  and  memory. 
At  Bydal  Mount,  '*  a  cottage-like  building,  almost  hidden 
by  a  profusion  of  roses  and  ivy,"  from  whose  grassy  lawn  a  silver 
gleam  of  Windermere  could  be  caught  to  the  south,  the  poet  spent 
the  greater  half  of  his  life.  About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  this 
charming  residence,  the  office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  the  salary  of  which  was  £500  a  year, 
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with  no  very  heavy  duties  attached  to  it,  made  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  private  means.  He  owed  his  appointment  to  the 
influence  of  Lord  Lonsdale. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  his  noblest  poem,  The  Excur- 
sion, which  brought  him  little  or  no  money,  and  drew  down  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  the  critics,  JeflBrey  of  the  "Edinburgh"  leading 
the  hostile  van.  "This  will  never  do,"  wrote  the  great  Athenian 
lawyer;  but  alas  for  his  prophecy !  this  (i.e.,  "The  Excur- 
sion") has  been  doing  ever  since,  making  its  way  steadily  1814 
upwards,  like  a  star  that  climbs  into  the  clear  sky  A.D. 
above  masses  of  cloud  hung  upon  the  horizon,  and 
sheds  its  mild  yet  penetrating  light  with  growing  power  as  it 
climbs.  When  we  examine  the  structure  of  this  great  work — only 
a  fragment,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  a  vast  moral  epic,  to  be  called 
Tlie  EedvM,  in  which  the  poet  intended  to  discuss  the  human  soul 
in  all  its  deepest  workings  and  its  loftiest  relations — ^we  find  no 
dramatic  life,  and  little  human  interest;  and  to  this  feature  of 
the  poem,  as  well  as  to  the  novelty  of  finding  subtle  metaphysical 
reasoning  embodied  in  blank- verse,  its  original  unpopularity  must 
be  ascribed.  Even  still,  though  yearly  widening^  the  circle  of 
those  who  read  the  "  Excursion"  is  small;  for  it  is  a  poem  written 
only  for  the  thinking  few.  Those  who  read  poetry  as  some  doT, 
only  for  the  story,  will  be  hipped  and  desperately  bored  by  the 
grave  musical  philosophy  of  the  old  Scotch  pedler  and  his  friends. 
Yet  it  is  not  all  a  web  of  subtle  reasoning,  for  there  are  rich 
studies  from  nature  and  life  scattered  plentifully  over  its  more 
thoughtful  ground-work.  Coleridge,  who  was  his  friend's  truest 
and  finest  critic,  describes  the  higher  efforts  of  Wordsworth's  pen 
as  being  characterized  by  "an  austere  purity  of  language,  both 
grammatically  and  logically."  No  English  poet,  who  has  dealt 
with  lofty  themes,  is  more  thoroughly  English  in  both  his  single 
words  and  his  turns  of  expression. 

The  chief  remaining  works  of  this  great  writer  are  The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone  (1815),  a  tragic  tale  founded  on  the  ruin  of  a 
northern  family  in  the  Civil  War;  Peter  Bdl  (1819),  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  the  Lakist  writings,  which  he  dedicated  to 
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Southey;*  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddan;  The  Waggoner,  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  Lamb;  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  ConUneni; 
jEcdesicutical  Sonnets;  Yarrow  Revisited^  and  other  Poems;  and 
The  Frdtide,  a  fragment  of  autobiography,  describing  the  growth 
of  a  poet's  mind,  which  was  not  published  until  the  author  was 
dead.  In  the  composition  of  Sonnets^  a  poetic  form  of  which 
he  was  remarkably  fond,  he  has  not  been  excelled  by  the  finest  of 
the  old  masters.  As  he  says  of  Milton,  we  may  say  of  himself 
with  regard  to  the  sonnet, — 

"  In  liiB  hand 
The  thing  became  a  tmmpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains." — , 

<<  Wordsworth's  sonnet  never  goes  oS,  as  it  were,  with  a  dap  or 
repercussion  at  the  dose ;  but  is  thrown  up  like  a  rocket^  breaks 
into  light,  and  falls  in  a  soft  shower  of  brightness." 

Some  of  his  ipinor  poems,  displaying  his  genius  in  its  simple 
beauty  and  unaffected  grace,  are  RtUh^  a  touching  tale  of  Love 
and  Madness;  We  are  Seven,  a  glimpse  of  that  higher  wisdom 
which  the  lips  of  childhood  often  speak;  the  classic  Louod/am^ 
clear-lined  and  graceful  as  an  antique  cameo;  and  those  Iamu  (fn 
Revisiting  the  Wye,  of  which  we  quote  a  part,  rich  in  the  csJmly 
eloquent  philosophy  that  formed  the  golden  woof  of  all  he 
wrote. 

In  1842  the  old  man,  then  past  seventy,  resigning  his  public 

office  to  his  son,  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year;  and  in  1843, 

on  the  death  of  Southey,  he  became  poet-laureate.     Seven  years 

later,  he  sank  into  the  grave,  dying  a  few  days  after  the 

^        *     completion  of  his  eightieth  year.     His  remains  were 

^D        ^^  ^  *^®  churchyard  of  Grasmere,  by  tiie  side  of  his 

darling  daughter,  who  had  been  taken  from  him  three 

years  befora 

*  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  Wordsworih*8  direct  simplicity  of  expression  ooenrs  ii 
the  description  of  Peter's  utter  want  of  sympathy  with  the  beaaty  of  Nature,— 

"  A  primroM  by  »  riret'i  brim. 
•  A  ytUov  primroM  wm  to  him. 

And  U  TU  noUdng  moN.** 
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Oh  t  how  oft. 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight,  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Hare  hung  npon  the  beatings  of  my  heart, 
How  ofl  in  spirit  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  silvan  Wye  I  thou  wanderer  through  the  woods^ 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  I 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished  thought, 

With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity. 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again. 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 

Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 

For  future  years.    And  so  I  dare  to  hope. 

Though  chs^ed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  first 

1  came  among  these  hills;  when,  like  a  roe, 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  tiie  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led;  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.    For  nature  then^ 
The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by — 
To  me  was  all  in  all — ^I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.    That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  adiing  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed, — ^for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
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A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  se'nse  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfnsed, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ooean^  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  ill  things.    Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains,  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth,— of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 
And  what  perceive;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide, 'the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

THOMAS  BABQTGTOZr,  LOBS  HAGAULAT. 
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Called  to  the  Inu; 
Polltteal  life. 
Oat  in  India. 
Beaten  at  Edinburgh. 

Hirtorj  of  England. 
The  Peerage. 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
IHostratiye  extract. 

^TTiSHED  as  a  descriptive  poet  by  his  fine  Lays  of  Ancieni 
nd  yet  more  distinguished  as  a  master  of  English  prose 
Essays  and  his  noble  History  ofEngland^  Macaulay  stands 
int  among  the  highest  literary  names  of  the  nineteenth 
When,  amid  the  Christmas  festivities  of  1859,  a 
il  whisper  crept  into  almost  every  home  in  the  land,  tell- 
bis  death,  there  were  few  hearts  so  thoroughly  engrossed 
pleasures  of  the  passing  hour  as  not  to  send  a  thought  of 
late  sorrow  into  that  quiet  room  at  Kensington,  where  the 
istorian  and  Essayist — the  only  man  whom  England  ever 
lord  for  the  power  of  his  pen — ^lay  mute  and  still  among 
ished  books  and  the  half-written  sheets  of  his  unfinished 

ulay  was  of  Scottish  lineage,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
tys  of  Lewis  in  Boss-shire.  His  grandfather,  John,  was  a 
Brian  minister.  His  father,  Zachary,  who  spent  part  of  his 
amaica,  became  well  known  for  his  exertions  in  opposition 
lateful  slave-trade.  At  Kothley  Temple  in  Leicestershire, 
of  Zachary*s  brother-in-law,  a  rich  English  merchant  and 
of  Parliament,  the  future  historian  was  bom  in  1800,  and 
led  Thomas  Babington,  after  the  unde  in  whose  house 
saw  the  light 

g  Macaulay's  career  as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
was  crowned  with  high  honours.     Entering  in  1818,  he 
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obtained  in  the  following  year  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  a  poem 
called  Pompeii;  in  1821  he  received  a  similar  distinction  for  a  poem 
on  Evening^  and  was,  besides,  elected  to  the  Craven  scholarship; 
and  he  had  been  for  a  year  Fellow  of  Trinity  when,  in  1825,  he  took 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  And  in  the  arena  of  ^  Umon 
Debating  Society,  where  the  keenest  and  brightest  minds  of  Cam- 
bridge met  to  display  their  skill  in  fence,  few  could  measure 
weapons  with  Babington  Macaulay.  Such  honours  formed  no 
unfitting  prelude  for  the  career  of  literary  and  political  renown  upon 
which  he  entered  without  delay.  While  yet  an  undergraduate,  he 
had  contributed  to  The  Etonian,  a  short-lived  serial  conducted 
by  Praed,  his  most  formidable  rival  at  the  Union ;  and  had 
also,  in  company  with  that  author  of  ''Quince"  and  the  ''Bed 
Fisherman,"  written  for  KnigMa  Qriarterly  Magoaine.  Here 
his  first  public  laurels  were  won.  But  the  young  student  of 
law — he  was  now  working  away  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  call  to  the  bar — before  donning  the  legal  robe^  had 
achieved  a  success  of  which  many  older  men  might  well  be 
proud.  Milton's  newly-found  treatise  on  "Christian  Doctrine** 
having  been   rendered   into   English,   Macaulay   contributed  to 

an  August  number  of  the  "Edinburgh  Eeview"that 

1825       article  on   Milton,  which   must  be  regarded  as  the 

A.D.        starting-point  of  his  literary  fam&      It  was  brilliant 

even  to  excess.  The  writer  himself  when  the  added 
skill  and  taste  of  nearly  twenty  years  had  chastened  his 
style,  condemned  this  article,  as  being  "overloaded  with  gaudy 
and  ungraceful  ornament"  But  its  appearance  was  felt^  by  all 
the  reading  public,  to  mark  the  rising  of  a  new  star  of  unoommoa 
lustre  above  the  horizon;  and  it  is  easier  to  forgive  an  excess 
of  real  brilliance,  which,  we  know,  coming  years  must  purify  and 
subdue,  than  to  endure  a  poverty  of  light,  or,  still  worse,  that  dis- 
play of  pinchbeck  jewels,  glittering  with  affected  lostr^  of  which 
our  young  literature  is  too  fuIL 

About  six  months  after  the  appearance  of  MiUon^  the  writer 
was  called  to  the  English  bar.  We  pass  lightly  over  his  profes- 
sional and  political  career.     His  Whig  friends  soon  made  him  > 
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Commissioner  of  Bankraptcy.  He  took  his  seat  in  1830  as  mem- 
ber for  Calne.  He  spoke  often  and  with  great  power  in  the  battle 
of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  won  considerable  reputation  as  an  orator, 
although  his  deliyery  was  monotonous  and  he  lacked  some  of  the 
physieoL^MSiiitiea  of  a  telling  speaker.  His  orations  were  rather 
brilliant  political  essays  than  great  outbursts  of  natural  eloquence, 
like  the  speeches  of  Chatham  or  Burk&  From  1832  to  1834  he 
was  member  for  Leeds.  And  then  he  went  out  to  India  as  legal 
adviser  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta,  his  principal  business 
there  being  the  preparation  of  a  new  penal  code  of  Indian  law. 
The  formation  of  this  code  led  him  to  the  investigation  of  Indian 
history,  a  study  which  bore  fine  &uit  in  his  Essays  on  Lord 
CUve  and  Warren  Hastings,  the  principal  literary  results  of  the 
two  years  and  a  half  which  he  spent  in  the  East.  Many  of 
his  best  articles  in  the  "Edinburgh''  came  home  by  the  Indian 
mail,  recreations  of  his  leisure  at  Calcutta.  In  .1839  Macaulay, 
then  newly  returned  from  India,  became  member  for  Edinburgh, 
upon  taking  office  under  Lord  Melbourne  as  Secretary  at  War, 
and  this  connection  with  the  Scottish  capital  lasted  for  eight  years. 
Under  Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Eussell,  he  was  in  1846  appointed 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  his 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Maynooth  grant  having  given  offence  to 
some  of  the  Edinburgh  electors,  he  was  beaten  at  the  poll  by 
Mr.  Cowan. 

The  defeat  was  a  victory.     Macaulay  the  member  for  Edin- 

burglh,  sinking  out  of  public  view  for  two  years,  emerges  as 

Macaulay  the  historian  of  England.     Living  chiefly  at  the  Albany, 

and  spending  many  of  his  mornings  among  the  literary  treasures 

of  the  British  Museum,  quartering  himself  for  weeks  at  a  country 

iJe-house  in  the  village  of  Weston  Zoyland,  that  he  might  write 

his  stirring  and  vivid  description  of  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  on 

the  very  spot,  he  devoted  all  his  strength  to  more  enduring  work 

than  Essays  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."    The  first  two  volumes 

of  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James 

the  Second,  published  in  1849,  were  received  with  an    1849 

enthusiasm  fully  equal  to  the  reception  of  Gibbon's      A.D. 
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Decline  and  Fall,  The  plan  was  a  great  one.  *^  I  purpose  to 
write  the  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  King  Junes 
the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memoif  of 
men  still  living/'  are  the  opening  words  of  the  opening  chapter. 
He  has  brought  the  work  down  only  to  the  death  of  William  the 
Third,  and  that  with  gaps  in  the  condnding  and  imperfect  volama 
We  cannot  say  that  a  History  from  the  time  of  James  the  Second 
down  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  or  the  death  of  blind  old  King 
Q«orge,  written  by  so  great  a  pen  within  the  compass  of  half-a-dozen 
volumes,  would  have  been  a  book  of  little  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  for  we  know  what  brilliant  summaries  of  historical  periods, 
all  glowing  with  colour  and  filled  with  life,  the  Essayist  has  given 
us;  but  a  summarized  History  would  greatly  lack  the  charm 
with  which  the  volumes  of  Macaulay  enchain  us,  as  we  pass 
in  review  the  panorama  of  court  and  camp  and  council-room 
and  country-house,  unfolded  to  our  delighted  gaza  To  condense 
the  Eebellion  of  Monmouth,  the  Trial  of  the  Bishops,  the  Si^ 
of  Deny,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  or  the  Massacre  of  Qlencoe 
into  fewer  pages,  would  be  to  squeeze  out  most  of  the  splendid 
colouring  that  reminds  us  of  Titian  or  Tintoretto,  and  scatter 
to  the  winds  those  little  traits  of  personal  appearance  and  in- 
dividual action — those  glimpses  of  weather,  scenery,  costume, 
and  domestic  life — which  make  authentic  history  read,  in  his 
pictured  pages,  like  a  tale  of  romance  One  of  Macatilay's 
favourite  maxims — how  greatly  in  description  the  particular  excels 
the  general^^— is  finely  exemplified  by  all  his  writings.  The  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  the  History  were  published  in  1855.  Cart- 
loads of  copies  left  the  publisher's  ware-room,  and  the  presses  conld 
hardly  work  quick  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The 
last  volume,  published  in  the  present  year  (1861),  is  formed  of  such 
manuscripts  as  were  found  among  his  papers  after  death,  partly 
revised,  partly  in  original  roughness  (which,  however,  surpasses 
the  elaborate  smoothness  of  most  other  men).  The  Death-bed  of 
Dutch  William  is  the  last  scene  described;  but  the  narrative  of 
the  fifth  volume  is  not  continuous,  it  being  wisely  thought  better  to 
leave  the  fragments  as  the  dead  artist's  hand  had  left  them,  than  to 
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link  these  firagments  together  with  pieces  of  inferior  workman- 


%. 


le  first  chapter  of  this  noble  work  contains  a  rapid  but  masterly 
Tiew  of  earlier  English  history,  becoming  more  detailed  and  pic- 
turesque as  that  period  of  which  Cromwell  is  the  central  figure 
widens  on  the  historian's  view.  The  second  chapter  depicts  the 
shameful  reign  of  the  second  Charles.  The  third — ^among  all, 
most  characteristic  of  Macaulay's  historical  treatment — shows  us 
the  cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes  growing  dose  to  the  country 
squire's  hall  door  in  1685 ;  leads  us  through  the  shrub-wood,  with 
hero  and  there  a  woodcock,  which  covered  the  i^te  of  now  brilliant, 
busy  Eegent  Street;  introduces  us  to  the  literary  gossips  at  Will's 
Coffee-house,  and  the  grave  surgeons  who  clustered  round  Garra- 
way's  tables;  carries  us  in  a  Flying  Coach  at  the  wonderful  rate  of 
forty  miles  a  day  along  roads  thick  with  quagmires  and  infested  with 
highwaymen ;  brings  us  even  into  the  crowded  jaQs,  festering  with 
dirt,  disease,  and  crime; — ^ves  us,  in  shorty  such  a  picture  of  old 
England  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  as  no  writer  had  ever  gLven 
ns  before.  From  novels,  plays,  pictures,  maps,  poems,  diaries, 
letters,  and  a  hundred  other  such  sources,  with  patient  industry  he 
collected  his  materials  for  this  remarkable  view  of  English  life. 
Then,  after  an  overture  so  magnificent^  the  brilliant  drama,  on 
whidi  the  black  curtain  fell  sadly  soon,  opens  with  the  death  of 
King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  slight  put  upon  Macaulay  by  the  electors  of  Edinburgh 
was  somewhat  atoned  for  in  1852,  when  they  returned  him  as 
their  member,  although  he  issued  no  address  and  stooped  to 
solicit  no  vot&  For  four  years  he  continued  to  represent  that 
city  in  Parliament;  but  his  day  of  public  life  was  nearly  over, — he 
wa^s  fast  breaking  prematurely  down.  Eesigning  his  seat  in  1856, 
he  entered  the  Upper  House  in  the  following  year  as  Baron 
Macaulay  of  Eothley  Temple,  having  received  his  peerage 
chiefly  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  eminent  literary  merit  1859 
He  wore  the  coronet  little  more  than  two  years,  dying  on  a.d. 
the  28th  of  Decembier  1859. 

We  have  spoken  of  Macaula/s  prose.    The  little  poetry  he  has 
(15)  30 
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left  US  affords  almost  equal  delight,  and  is  equally  worthy  of  dose 
and  careful  study.  Having  tried  his  youthful  pen  in  the  composi- 
tion of  stirring  ballads  from  English  and  French  history,  such  as 
The  Armada  and  the  Battle  of  Ivryj  on  his  return  from  India  he 
resumed  this  style  in  his  noble  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome,  which  were 
published  in  1842.  The  four  Lays,— JBTorcrfiM*  Codes,  The  Battle 
of  Lake  Regillus,  Virginiue,  and  The  Prophecy  ofGapye — are  im- 
aginative  reproductions,  in  the  English  ballad  style  and  measure,  of 
those  old  songs  which  Niebuhr  justly  believes  to  have  formed  the 
early  history  of  Home.  For  marvellous  power  over  the  picturesque 
— a  single  line,  sometimes  even  a  single  word,  suggesting  a  landscape 
or  a  group — these  Lays  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  poems 
of  their  kind.  The  free  swing  of  the  melody,  streaming  on  in 
a  rush  of  Saxon  words,  such  as  alone  can  trace, vivid  pictures  on 
an  English  page,  has  a  mingling  of  warlike  fire,  thoroughly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  plain,  hardy,  bronze-cheeked,  hen- 
limbed  plebeians  of  the  early  Bepublic,  who  are  supposed  to  hsten 
to  and  be  kindled  by  the  song. 

THE  BURIAL-PLACE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

lu  the  meantime  many  handkerchiefs  were  dipped  in  the  Dnke's  blood ;  for  bj 
a  lai^  part  of  the  multitude  he  was  regarded  as  a  martyr^  who  had  died  for  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  coyered  vith 
black  velvet,  and  were  laid  privately  under  the  communion-table  of  Saint  Peter's 
Chapel  in  the  Tower.  Within  four  years  the  pavement  of  the  chancel  was  again 
disturbed ;  and  hard  by  the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  remains  of 
Jeffreys.  In  truth,  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery. 
Death  is  there  associated  not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Saint  Paul's,  with 
genius  and  virtue,  with  public  veneration  and  imperishable  renown ;  not,  as  in 
our  humblest  churches  and  church-yards,  with  everything  that  is  most  endearing 
in  social  and  domestic  charities ;  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  human  nature 
and  in  human  destiny, — with  the  savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies, — ^withthe 
inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice  of  friends, — with  all  the  miseries  of 
fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame.  Thither  have  been  carried,  through  suc- 
cessive ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers,  without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies,  the  leaders  of  ptfties, 
the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  ornaments  of  courts.  Thither  was  borne,  before 
the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was  praying,  Hhe  mangled  corpse  of  Ghiilfonl 
Pudley.  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Protector  of  the  realm, 
reposes  there  by  the  brother  whom  he  murdered.    There  has  mouldered  awiy 
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eadless  tronk  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Bochester  and  Cardinal  of  Saint 
is,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a  better  age,  and  to  have  died  in  a  better 
.  There  are  laid  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  High 
iral;  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  "Eaaex,  Lord  High  Treasurer.  There, 
is  another  Essex,  on  whom  nature  and  fortune  had  lavished  all  their 
ties  in  vain,  and  whom  valour,  grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popular  applause, 
icted  to  an  early  and  ignominious  doom.  Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the 
house  of  Howard,  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh 
of  ArundeL  Here  and  there,  among  the  thick  graves  of  imquiet  and 
ing  statesmen,  lie  more  delicate  sufferers ;  Margaret  of  Salisbury,  the  last 
)  proud  name  of  Flantagenet,  and  those  two  fair  Queens  who  perished  by 
ialous  rage  of  Heni*y.  Such  was  the  dust  with  which  the  dust  of  Monmouth 
ed. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

SHEBIDAV    XVOWLES. 
Born  1784  AJ) StUl  living,  1861 AJX 


The  modem  drama. 

Chief  plays. 

Early  life. 

Pensioned. 

HazUtt'8  help. 

Preaching. 

Qoes  on  the  stage. 

Poetic  style. 

At  Waterford. 

Although  the  Englisli  drama  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  a 
few  men  still  remind  us  in  this  nineteenth  century  that  we  are 
the  countrymen  of  Shakspere,  of  Jonson,  and  of  Massinger.  Among 
such  may  be  named  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  author  of  Virginm; 
Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of  Philip  van  Artevdde;  and  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd,  the  author  of  Ion.  That  dramatic  writing  maj 
not  be  entirely  without  a  representative  name  in  this  last  era  d 
our  literary  history,  we  take  the  first  and  most  prolific  of  these 
dramatists  as  the  subject  of  a  brief  sketch. 

James  Sheridan  Knowles  was  bom  in  the  year  1784,  in  Anne 
Street,  Cork.  His  father  was  an  English  master  and  teacher 
of  elocution  there.  During  the  boyhood  of  the  dramatist  the 
family  removed  to  London,  where  the  spirit  of  poetry  b^an  to 
stir  in  his  heart,  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old.  Writing 
a  play  for  his  boy  friends,  he  conducted  the  performance  him- 
self Then  came  from  the  new-fledged  pen  an  opera,  a  ballad 
called  The  Welsh  Harper,  and  a  Spanish  tragedy.  But  what 
more  than  all  gave  the  genius  of  young  Knowles  its  decided 
literary  bent,  was  the  notice  with  which  the  distinguished  critic 
HazUtt  honoured  him.  Many  a  clever  boy  has  written  plays  and 
poems  at  twelve  or  fourteen  without  turning  out  a  Sheridan 
Knowles.  Hazlitt,  however,  brought  the  boy  to  his  honse^  made 
him  known  to  Coleridge  and  to  Lamb,  and  did  him  the  invaluable 
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kindness  of  criticising  his  juvemle  productions;  and  cultivating  bis 
dramatic  taste& 

It  was  in  the  Crow  JStreet  Theatre  of  Dublin  that  Knowles 
made  his  debiU  upon  the  stage.  He  did  not  take  with  the  audience ; 
in  fact,  his  first  appearance  was  an  utter  failure.  Yet  we  find  him 
persevering  in  his  efforts  to  be  an  actor ;  and  it  was  well  for  his 
fame  that  he  did  persevere,  for  his  stage-experience  must  have 
greatly  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  popular  dramas.  Con- 
joining, as  did  his  far  greater  prototype  Shakspere,  the  occupations 
of  actor  and  dramatic  author,  he  knew,  from  daily  habit  and 
observation,  what  was  required  to  make  a  play  tell  upon  the  house. 
None  but  a  practical  teacher  can  produce  a  thoroughly  good  and 
useful  school-book;  and,  granting  him  to  possess  the  requisite 
brains,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  actor  to  produce  a  more 
effective  play  than  the  working  lawyer,  or  the  author  who  never 
leaves  his  desk. 

In  a  theatrical  company  at  Waterf ord,  to  which  Knowles  was 
for  some  time  attached,  he  met  Edmund  Kean,  who  filled  the 
principal  part  in  his  first  acted  play,  called  Leo  the  Gipsy, 
There,  too,  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
Fvgitive  Pieces^  brought  the  literary  struggler  a  little  mouey  and 
some  reputation. 

But  Belfast  was  the  opening  scene  of  his  decided  success  in  the 
walk  he  had  chosen.   While  engaged  there  as  a  teacher  of  elocution 
and  grammar,  he  produced  a  drama  called  Brian  JSoroihme,  which 
was  received  in  the  local  theatre  with  enthusiastic  applause. 
And  then  came  the  first  of  his  great  plays,  Caius  GracchvLB.     1816 
Spurred  on  by  success,  for  which  he  had  long  been  bat-      a.d. 
tliog  and  hoping,  he  continued  his  dramatic  authorship. 
Virginiua  was  the  next  production  of  his  facile  pen.     Though 
offered  to  Kean — indeed  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  his 
request — ^it  was  not  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  but  came  out  under 
less  favourable  auspices  in  Glasgow.     There  it  had  a  most  success- 
ful run.     Macready  soon  got  hold  of  it,  studied  it,  played  it,  and 
made  his  own  fortune  and  the  fame  of  Knowles.    According  to 
the  opinion  of  Hazlitt,  the  author's  old  friend  and  mental  father — 
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no  mean  authority  on  a  point  of  dramatic  criticism — '''^^rginitis" 
was  Macready's  greatest  character.  WUliam  Tell;  The  Beggar 
of  Bethnal  Green;  The  Hunchback;  The  Wifiy  a  Tale  of  Mantua; 
Love;  and  several  other  popular  and  successful  plays,  added,  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty-three  years,  to  the  fEune  that  Knowles  had 
already  won.  In  many  of  these  he  played  the  leading  character 
himsek  Crossing  the  Atlantic  in  1836,  he  found  in  America  the 
warmest  welcome  and  the  kindest  appreciation  of  his  professional 
talent. 

When  his  health  began  to  fail,  application  having  been  made 
to  the  Government  by  a  number  of  dramatic  authors,  and  also 
by  some  Glasgow  merchants,  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  was  granted 
to  him  in  1849. 

Since  the  close  of  his  professional  life  he  has  written  a  conple 
of  novels,  of  which  we  shall  say  no  more  than  that  they  aie 
unworthy  of  his  earlier  fame ;  and  has  also  displayed  his  contro- 
versial power  in  two  works,  The  Bock  of  Bomcy  and  I%e  Jdd  De- 
molished by  its  oum  Priest,  So  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he 
acted  of  late  years  as  a  lay  preacher  of  the  Baptist  persuasion; 
and  we  believe  that  at  present  he  is  living  at  or  near  Torquay 
in  Devonshire,  a  frail  but  cheerful  old  man. 

The  dramatic  style  of  Sheridan  Knowles  was  modelled  after  the 
Elizabethan  plays,  especially  those  of  Philip  Massinger.  And 
here,  with  all  our  admiration  for  the  effectiveness  and  artistic  con- 
struction of  Virginius  and  Tdly  we  must  confess  that  the  model 
seems  at  times  to  peep  out  too  plainly,  and  that  we  would  rather 
have  Knowles  writing  in  his  own  proper  and  natural  manner 
than  be  obliged  to  look  upon  him  sometimes  as  a  second-hand 
Massinger,  revived  on  the  stage  of  the  nineteenth  century,  bnt 
speaking  after  the  fashion  of  those  days  when  the  Olcibe  and  the 
Bose  were  in  all  their  primitive  glory.  The  poetry  of  Knowles  is 
not  of  the  intense  school,  but  '^  sparkles  Uux)ugh  his  plays,  mildly 
and  agreeably;  seldom  impeding  with  useless  glitter  the  progress 
and  development  of  incident  and  character,  but  mingling  itself 
with  them,  and  raising  them  pleasantly  above  the  prosaic  level  of 
common  life.'' 
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FROM  **WILUAM  TELL.** 

Scaling  yonder  peak, 
I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  its  brow. 
O'er  the  abyss.    His  broad  expanded  wings 
Lay  calm  and  motionleis  upon  the  air. 
As  if  he  floated  there,  without  their  aid, 
J3y  the  sole  act  of  his  nnlorded  will. 
That  baoyed  him  proudly  np.    Instinctively 
I  bent  my  bow :  yet  kept  he  rounding  still 
His  airy  circle,  as  in  the  delight 
Of  measuring  the  ample  range  beneath 
And  round  about ;  absorbed,  he  heeded  not 
The  death  that  threatened  him.    I  could  not  shoot^ 
'Twas  Liberty !    I  turned  my  bow  aside. 
And  let  him  soar  away. 

Heavens  I  with  what  pride  I  used 
To  walk  these  hills,  and  look  up  to  my  God, 
And  think  the  land  was  free.    Yes,  it  was  free — 
From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake,  'twas  free — 
Free  as  our  torrents  are  that  leap  our  rocks 
And  plough  our  valleys  without  asking  leave ; 
Or  as  our  peaks  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun. 
How  happy  was  I  then  I    I  loved 
Its  very  storms.    Tes,  I  have  often  sat 
In  my  boat  at  night,  when  midway  o'er  the  lake — 
The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain-goi^gc 
The  wind  came  roaring.    I  have  sat  and  eyed 
The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  and  smiled 
To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o'er  my  head^ 
And  think  I  had  no  master  save  his  own. 
— On  the  wild  jutting  cliff,  o'ertaken  oft 
By  the  mountain-blast,  I've  laid  me  flat  along ; 
And  while  gust  followed  gust  more  furiously. 
As  if  to  sweep  me  o'er  the  horrid  brink, 
Then  I  have  thought  of  other  lands,  whose  storms 
Are  summer  flaws  to  those  of  mine,  and  just 
Have  wished  me  there ;— the  thought  that  mine  was  free 
Has  checked  that  wish ;  and  I  have  raised  my  head. 
And  cried  in  thraldom  to  that  furious  wind. 
Blow  on !— this  is  the  land  of  Liberty  I 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ALFBED  TEVlfTSOlf. 
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Tennyson's  fiune.  Poems  of  *42. 

Timbactooi  The  Princess. 

InMemoriam. 

A  change  of  scene. 


First  publicationsL 
Poems  of  '83. 


ICade  LanreafteL 

Maud. 

Idylls  of  the  Kinfc^ 

Sliistrative  extract. 


KoT  always  has  the  Laurel  been  given  to  him  most  worthy  of 
that  royal  honour;  but  when  the  reverend  brow  of  Wordsworth 
drooped  in  death,  there  was  none  fitter  to  succeed  ''  the  old  man 
eloquent"  than  the  English  gentleman  who  now  wears  the  wreatL 
By  consent  of  all,  Alfred  Tennyson  stands  at  the  head  of  English 
poets  in  the  passing  generation.  In  his  own  department  of  hter- 
atuxe  he  is  the  representative  man  of  the  age — caressed  by  critics, 
admired  by  all,  imitated  by  not  a  few.  Bare  are  the  poems  pub- 
lished now-a-days  untouched  with  the  light  of  this  master-mind, 
whose  pure  and  steady  radiance  has  been  diffusing  itself  in  ever- 
widening  circles  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

A  Lincolnshire  clergyman,  rector  of  Somersby,  had  three 
sons — ^Frederick,  Charles,  and  Alfred.  All  have  written  poetry, 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  three  being  the  present  Laureata 
Tennyson's  -poetic  career  may  be  said  to  have  b^un  in  1829, 
when,  as  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  won 
the  Chancellor's  medal  for  a  poem  in  English  blank-verse  upon 
the  somewhat  unpromising  theme  of  TirtdMctoo,  About  the  same 
time  he  joined  his  brother  Charles  in  the  publication  of  Poemn 
hy  two  Brothers, 

But  in  1830  a  bolder  step  was  takea     A  Comhill  publisher 

1 QQA     ^'^o^^^^d  3,  modest  volume,  bearing  on  its  title-page  the 

^^       words  Poemsy  chiefly  Lyrical^  hy  A  Ifred  Tennyson^  in  which 

such  pieces  as  Momana  in  the  Moated  Grange,  Claribely 

and  The  Ballad  of  OrUma,  showed  that  a  minstrel  of  brilliant 
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promise  was  trying  Ids  'prentice  hand  upon  the  lyre  of  English 

jong. 

Undaunted  by  the  frigid  reception  of  his  first  venture,  Tenny- 
son published  a  second  volume  in  1833,  containing,  besides  cor- 
rected reprints  of  some  former  poems,  many  new  compositions, 
eehich  marked  a  striking  advance  both  in  thought  and  style, 
rhose  who  then  read  for  the  firiat  time  Tht  Lady  of  Shcdott,  The 
Miller^i  Dattghter,  jEnone,  The  Lotus  JSaters,  and,  above  all,  Tlie 
Qtceen  of  the  Mat/,  an  exquisitely  touching  picture  of  a  pretty  wilftd 
nllage  girl  feding  away  amid  the  brightening  blossoms  of  an  Eng- 
lish spring,  felt  that  a  new  well  of  poetic  thought  had  burst  out  to 
gladden  and  make  green  the  arid  roads  of  modem  life.  One  part 
of  a  poet's  lofty  mission  is  to  battle  with  that  tendency  to  the 
common-place  and  the  matter-of-fact,  which  belongs  to  a  money- 
getting  age,  by  affording  such  nutriment  to  the  imagination  as 
miEiy  keep  its  fisdr  shoots  from  withering  away  in  the  hot  and  dusty 
struggle  of  our  daily  lives.  And  no  English  poet  of  modem 
iays  has  more  nobly  fulfilled  this  exalted  function  than  he  who 
has  given  us  the  sweet  fruits  of  genius  that  have  just  been  named. 

The  critics  of  1833  were  unkind  and  imjust  to  the  youthful 
dnger;  and  for  nine  years  the  sweet  voice  was  silent  But  it  was* 
Qot  the  silence  of  an  idle  life.  Lockeley  Hall  was  unfolding  its 
pathetic  and  passionate  beauty.  The  Gardener^ a  Daughter  and 
Dora  were  budding  into  life.  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  one  of 
the  stemest  rebukes  ever  levelled  at  the  cold  arrogance  and  deadly 
cruelty  of  high-bom  beauty,  was  in  preparation.  And  such  frag- 
mentary poems  as  Morte  d^ Arthur  and  Godiva,  dealing  with  the 
chivalrous  and  feudal  times  of  old  England,  were  giving  earnest 
of  what  the  minstrel  might  do  in  some  fiiture  day,  should  he  choose 
his  theme  from  that  dim  past,  through  whose  mists  we  see  in 
broken  outline,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  brilliant  colour 
shining  through  a  rift,  confused  groups  of  giant  men,  whose  life  was 
summed  up  in  the  battle,  the  tilt-yard,  the  chase,  and  the  carouse. 
When  in  1 842  appeared  two  volumes,  containing  the  poems 
to  which  we  have  referred  with  many  others  of  remark-  1842 
ible  beauty,  the  victoiy  was  won.    Another  King  Alfred     A.D. 
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was  crowned  in  England,  whose  realm  has  wider  bonnds 
whose  sceptre  has  another  power  than  the  sceptre  and  the  realm 
of  the  illnstnoos  Sazoa 

Tennyson's  next  work  was  published  in  1847, — a  fuicifdl  poem 
of  the  epic  class,  written  in  blank-verse,  entitled  The  Prinoeu^  a 
Medley.  At  a  little  pic-nic  on  the  gras^  turf  within  a  rain,  seyen 
college  men  tell  the  tale  in  torn,  and 

"  The  women  saug 
Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men, 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind." 

A  prince  and  princess  are  betrothed,  but  have  never  met  He 
loves  the  unseen  beauty;  she,  influenced  by  two  strong-minded 
widows,  hates  the  thoughts  of  marriage,  and  founds  a  Univeisily 
for  girls.  Disguised  in  female  dress,  the  prince  and  two  friends 
don  the  academic  robe  of  lilac  silk,  and  mingle  with  the  gentle 
under-graduates.  All  goes  well — ^lectures  are  duly  attended— until 
upon  a  geological  excursion  the  princess  falls  into  a  whirling 
river,  and  is  snatched  from  the  brink  of  a  cataract  by  her  lover. 
The  secret  being  thus  discovered,  the  pretenders  are  expelled,  in 
spite  of  a  life  saved.  Then  comes  war  between  the  kingdoms; 
the  prince  is  struck  senseless  in  the  strife;  and  as  Ida,  the  Head 
of  the  College,  moves  round  the  sick-bed,  where  he  lies  hovering 
between  life  and  death,  a  new  Hght  dawns  upon  her.  She  begins 
to  feel  that  the  gentle  ministrations  of  home  are  a  fitter  study  for 
her  sex  than  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  or  the  propertiee  of 
amygdaloid.     By  degrees 

"  A  closer  interest  flourished  up. 
Tenderness  touch  by  touch,  and  hist,  to  these. 
Love,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with  tears 
By  some  cold  morning  glacier;  firail  at  first 
And  feeble,  all  unconscious  of  itself. 
But  such  as  gathered  colour  day  by  day." 

We  never  think  of  characterizing  the  poem  by  adjectives  lik« 
"  sublime  "  or  "magnificent,"  for  it  pretends  to  no  such  qualities 
as  these  expresa     "  Exquisite,"  "  beautiful,"  "  graceful,"  "  tender, 
are  rather  the  words  we  choose.     A  delicate  playfulness  rnns 
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mgh  every  page,  like  a  golden  thread  througli  rich  brocade, 
with  the  sweet  satiric  touch  there  ofteu  mingles  a  tone  of 
p  social  wisdom,  which  exalts  the  poem  far  above  mere  pretti- 
J.  Some  of  the  intervening  lyrics  are  the  perfection  of  lingual 
lie,  especially  those  lines  descriptive  of  the  dying  echo  of  a 
le-note  sounded  amid  the  rocky  shores  of  a  laka 
larly  in  life  a  great  sorrow  had  fallen  upon  Tennyson.  Arthur 
iry  Hallam,  the  historian's  son,  who  had  been  the  poet's  bosom 
id  at  college  and  had  been  affianced  to  his  sister,  died  in 
3  at  Vienna.  Stunned  by  the  heavy  blow,  the  surviving  Mend 
I  refuses  to  be  comforted;  and  the  black  shadow  of  the  pall 
the  coffin  broods  upon  his  soul.  But  merciful  time  works  its 
).  The  shadows  turn  grey,  are  touched  with  light,  and  at  last 
off  in  golden  clouds.  "The  sad  mechanic  exercise"  of  weav- 
verses  in  memoiy  of  his  dead  companion  restores  the  mourner 
imself,  and  brings  him  back  to  take  renewed  pleasure  in  the 
3  that  pass.  But  the  gaiety  of  youth  is  gone ;  the  graver 
w  and  somewhat  saddened  voice  tell  of  one  who  has  1850 
ak  of  that  bitter  cup,  which  Infinite  Wisdom  often  pre-  a.d. 
ia  to  purify  the  soul  and  fit  it  for  higher  deeds.  Such 
e  the  circumstances  in  which  this  work — the  histoiy  of  a  human 
ow — ^was  composed.  Not  until  1850  did  the  group  of  poems, 
ch,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  make  up  the 
utary  In  Mefnoriam,  appear  in  a  printed  volume.  The  stanza, 
^hich  all  are  written,  is  the  well-known  eight-syllabled  quatrain; 
rhich  a  very  simple  modification  of  rhyme,  an  exchange  between 
third  and  fourth  lines,  imparts  an  uncommon  tone, — 

**  I  hold  it  trae  whate'er  be&ll ; 

I  feel  it  wlien  I  sorrow  most ; 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

lie  lost  £riend,  dying  at  Vienna,  was  borne  to  England  and 
led  in  the  chancel  of  Clevedon  Church  in  Somersetshire.  How 
iitifully  these  circumstances  are  woven  together  in  the  following 
s,  which  condense  in  their  simple  language  the  spirit  of  all  the 
lery  round  that  lonely  tomb : — 
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"  The  Dannbe  to  the  Severn  gare 

The  darkened  heart  that  beats  no  more ; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 
And  in  Uie  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Seyem  fills ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by. 
And  hashes  half  the  babblhig  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills." 

Tennyson's  early  life  amid  the  fens  of  Lrncolnsldre  and  Cam- 
bridge led  him  to  paint,  in  his  earlier  poems,  the  features  of  such 
landscapes  as  are  common  there.  The  barren  moor — ^the  tangled 
water-courses,  embroidered  with  brilliant  flowering  weeds — the 
great  mere,  shimmering  in  the  frosty  moonlight — ^the  pool,  fripged 
with  tall  sword-grass  and  bristling  with  bulrushes,  meet  us 
continually  in  his  first  volumes.  But  his  manhood  has  been 
spent  in  a  different  scene.  At  Farring£ord  in  the  Isle  of  Wiglit, 
on  the  road  from  Alum  Bay  to  Carisbrook,  he  has  resided  for 
many  years,  amid  green  undulating  woodland,  thick  with  apple- 
trees,  and  fringed  with  silver  sand  and  snowy  rocks,  on  which 
the  light-green  summer  sea  and  the  black  waves  of  winter  flow 
with  the  changeful  music  of  their  seasons.  The  landscape  of 
southern  England,  where  green  and  daisied  downs  take  the  place 
of  the  grey  wolds  to  which  his  young  eyes  were  accustomed,  is 
often  painted  in  his  later  works.  Within  his  quiet  home  by  the 
sea  the  stalwart,  dark-bearded  poet  lives  amoi^g  his  children  and 
his  books,  strolling  often,  no  doubt,  beyond  the  privet-hedge  that 
bounds  his  lawn  and  garden,  but  seeing  little  society  except  that 
of  a  few  chosen  friends. 

When  Wordsworth  died  in  1850,  the  vacant  laurel  was  worthily 

conferred  on  the  author  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  and  "  The 

1850     Princess."     His  Ode  on  the  Death  of  WeUingUmy  which  is 

A.D.      the  chief  work  he  has  produced  in  his  official  capadtf, 

though  somewhat  monotonous,  sounds  in  many  passages 
like  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drums  that  startle  Nelson  in  his  sleep 
beneath  the  pavement  of  St  Paul's,  as  the  car  of  bronze  bean 
a  dead  soldier  to  his  sida 
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Maud  and  other  Poems  were  published  by  Tennyson  in  1855. 
"  Maud  "  JA  scarcely  so  fine  a  work  as  many  that  preceded  it  £rom 
the  same  pen.  A  squire's  daughter,  wooed  by  a  new-made  lord, 
prefers  another  gentleman,  who  is  somewhat  of  the  Byronic 
stamp.  The  serenade  or  invocation,  sung  by  the  lover  as  he 
waits  at  dawn  for  Maud  among  the  roses  and  lilies  in  the  Hall 
garden,  after  the  guests  of  the  evening  have  gone,  is  full  of 
passionate  fire  and  delicacy  of  thought  In  the  duel,  which 
results  from  the  discovery  of  their  meeting,  Maud's  brother  is 
killed,  and  her  sweetheart  has  to  flee  the  land.  tThe  Crimean  war 
is  then  hauled  most  incongruously  into  the  dream, — ^f or  it  is  now 
the  dream  of  a  dead  man,— and  "the  blood-red  blossom  of  war 
with  a  heart  of  fire,"  flaming  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  lights  up 
the  concluding  scene  of  a  wild,  ill-joinljed  tale,  rich,  however,  in  such 
splendours  of  English  expression  as  few  but  Tennyson  can  produce. 

We  now  notice,  very  briefly,  the  Laureate's  latest  work,  of  his 
longer  poems  undoubtedly  the  best.*  Turning  his  gaze  back 
into  that  dim  past  &om  which  he  had  already  drawn  one  or 
two  striking  scenes,  he  reproduced  the  shadowy  court  at  Gaerleon, 
where  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  won  their  dusky-bright  renown. 
He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  setting  before  us  the 
brilliant  and  the  darker  sides  of  that  old  and  well-nigh  for-  1859 
gotten  life,  in  the  four  tales  which  form  The  IdylU  of  the  A.D. 
King,  The  delicate  Enid,  riding  in  her  faded  silk  before 
her  cruel  lord, — ^the  sweet  and  faithful  Elaine  gazing  tenderly  on 
the  shield  of  her  absent  knight, — the  crafty  beauty,  Vivien^  weav- 
ing her  spells  round  old  wizard  Merlin  to  shear  him  of  his 
strength,  and  shrieking,  as  the  forked  lightning  splinters  an 
oak  hard  by, — and,  finest  picture  of  all,  the  guilty  Queen  Guine- 
vere lying  in  an  agony  of  remorse  at  the  feet  of  Arthur,  her 
tear-wet  face  crushed  close  to  the  convent  floor,  and  her  dark, 
dishevelled  hair  floating  in  the  dust^  while  the  noble  forgiveness 
of  the  injured  King  and  his  sad  farewell  pierce  her  to  the  very 
soul, — these  are  the  subjects  of  the  song.  The  '^  Idylls"  are  in  blank* 

r 

*  We  iniitt  look  upon  **  In  Kemorism  **  rather  m  a  group  of  elegies— a  ftineral  wreath 
of  mingled  aspbodel  and  yew— than  aa  a  single  poein. 
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vcrsOy  whose  fine  polish  and  sweetly-varied  music  prove  the 
Laureate  to  be  a  consummate  master  of  that  noble  instrument  in 
skilful  hands, — the  English  tongue. 

It  is  understood  that  Tennyson's  pen  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
kindred  theme, — the  Story  of  Boadicea^  that  queen  of  the  Iceni 
who  suffered  cruel  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Eoman  soldiers. 
The  tale  is  full  of  tears  and  blood ;  and  its  deep  tragic  iaterest 
will,  we  cannot  doubt,  draw  from  the  lyre  of  the  Laureate  a  noble 
music,  worthy  of  his  iame, 

« 

MEETING    OF   ENID    AND   OERAINT. 

(from  "thb  idtlls  of  thb  Kura.*') 

Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  oasUe  conrt, 
His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  spronted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  looked,  and  saw  that  all  was  minons. 
Here  stood  a  shattered  archway,  plumed  with  fern ; 
And  here  had  £Eill'n  a  great  part  of  a  tower, 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tombles  firom  the  cliff, 
.    And,  like  a  crag,  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers : 
And  high  above,  a  piece  of  turret  stair. 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  sUent,  wound 
Dare  to  the  sun ;  and  monstrous  ivy-stems 
Claspt  the  grey  walls  with  hairy-fibred  arms. 
And  sucked  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and  looked 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,— aloft,  a  grove. 

And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court. 
The  voice  of  Euid,  Tniol's  daughter,  rang 
Olear  through  the  open  casement  of  the  Hall, 
Singing :  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird. 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle. 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  la 
That  sings  so  delicately  dear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Gteraint, 
And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  mom. 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
domes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  April  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemmed  with  green  and  rei\. 
And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend. 
Or  it  may  be  the  labour  of  his  hands. 
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To  thiok  or  say  **  There  is  the  nightmgale ;" 
So  fared  it  with  Geraint,  who  thonght  and  said^ 
"  Here^  by  God's  grace^  is  the  one  voice  for  me." 
It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was  one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheels  and  Enid  sang : 

**  Turn,  Fortnne,  tnm  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheels  through  sunshine^  storm,  and  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

"  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  firown  ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

*'  Smile,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  0¥m  hands ; 
For  man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  feite. 

"  Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  doud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate." 

"  Hark !  by  the  bird's  song  you  may  learn  the  nest,** 
Said  Yniol ;  "  enter  quickly."    Entering  then. 
Eight  o'er  a  mount  of  newly-fallen  stones. 
The  dusky-rafber'd,  many-oobweb'd  Hall, 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  in  dim  brocade ; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermeil- white. 
That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath. 
Moved  the  fur  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk. 
Her  daughter. 
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The  Pickwick  Papers 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 
UttleNell. 
In  America. 

Thebe  are  two  distinguislied  living  authors,    wlio  diyide  the 
honour  of  being  called,  "First  novelist  of  the  day."    Charles 
Dickens  and  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  stand  side  by  side  on 
that  proud  eminence,  each  with  his  multitude  of  admirers;  each 
striving  with  the  other  in  a  fair  and  generous  rivalry ;  each  moie 
than  willing  to  acknowledge  how  justly  the  applause  of  the    ■ 
nation,  and  those  less  evanescent  fruits  of  literary  toil,  which   i 
chink  and  shine  and  fill  the  banker's  book  with  figures,  have^ 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  brother-artist.     "  I  think  of  these  past 
writers,"  said  the  present  editor  of  the  GornhUly  when  lecturing  to 
a  London  audience  upon  the  Beverend  Laurence  Sterne,  "  and  of 
one  who  lives  amongst  us  now,  and  am  grateful  for  the  innocent 
laughter,  and  the  sweet,   unsullied  page,  which   the  author  d 
"  David  Copperfield  "  gives  to  my  children." 

Though  bom  at    Landport,   Portsmouth,   where  his    fiither, 

John    Dickens,   who    was   connected    with  the  Navy 

1812     Fay  Department,  happened  to  be  residing  at  the  time^ 

A.D.       the  celebrated  novelist  is  essentially  a  London  man; 

for  thither  the  family  removed  upon  the  conclusion  A 
the  war.  The  pay-clerk  having  become  a  parliamentary  reporter, 
young  Charles  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  likeliest  of  all  to  develop 
any  literary  tastes  he  possessed ;  for  there  are,  perhi^,  no  m^ 
who  acquire  a  truer  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  public  cha^ 
acters  and  new  books  than  those  who  report  for  the  London  prefiSi 
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When  the  fitting  time  came,  Charles  Dickens  was  placed  by  his 
father  in  an  attorney's  office ;  but  the  occupation  was  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  young  man,  who  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more 
stirring  life  his  father  led.  We  cannot  regret  this  little  attempt 
upon  a  father's  part  to  make  his  son  take  root  in  what  he  believed 
a  safer  soil,  when  we  remember  those  fine  pictures  of  middle-class 
lawyer-life,  ranging  from  deepest  tragedy  to  broad  uproarious 
fiin,  which  are  scattered  among  the  pages  of  "  Pickwick." 

After  a  short  engagement  on  The  True  Sun,  Dickens  joined 
the  staff  of  The  Morning  Chroniclef  where  he  soon  took  a 
first  rank  among  the  reporters.  He  began  to  sketch  upon  paper 
the  varied  life  he  saw.  The  letter-box  of  a  magazine — The  Old 
Monthly,  we  believe — received  one  day  a  little  manuscript,  dropped 
in  by  a  modest  passer-by.  With  quickly  beating  heart  the  author 
of  that  slender  scroll  got  hold  of  the  fresh  uncut  serial,  some 
time  afterwards,  and  with  a  joy  the  author  feels  only  once  in  life, 
saw  himself  in  print.  It  was  the  first  of  those  delightful  Sketches 
hy  JBoZy*  which  were  soon  transferred  to  the  columns  of  the 
Chronicle^  and  when  the  author's  fame  grew  bright,  were  published 
in  a  separate  form. 

But  the  beginning  of  his  fame  dates  from  the  publication  of  the 
unrivalled  Pickwick  Papers,     The  adventures  and  misadventures 
of  a  party  of  Cockney  sportsmen  formed  the  original  idea  of  the 
book,   as  proposed  by  the  publisher,   and    begun    by 
Dickens.     £oz  was  to  write  the  chapters,  and  Seymour     1837 
to  furnish  the  illustrations.     Glimpses  of  this  original       ▲.D. 
plan  appear  in  Mr.  Winkle's  disastrous  rook-shooting, — 
the  ride  and  drive  towards  Dingley  Dell, — the  hot  September  day 
among  the  partridges,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  found  the  cold  punch  so 
very  pleasant, — the  skating  scene  at  Manor  Farm;  but  as  the 
work  went  on,  the  scope  of  the  Papers  expanded,  both  the  sporting 
and  the  club  being  forgotten,  or  rarely  referred  to,  in  the  varied 

•  Boz -vras  a  little  slater's  corrnptlon  of  the  name  Moses,  by  which  Dickens,  whose  young 
bead  was  full  of  the  '*  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  and  kindred  works,  used  playfully  to  call  his 
yoanger  brother.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  novelist,  who  has  depicted  the  quiet 
((races  of  an  English  home  so  tenderly  and  tmthftilly,  should  have  taken  the  nom  d«  plimu, 
With  which  he  signed  his  eailiest  papers,  from  the  Uspinga  of  a  little  child. 

as)  31 
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pictures  of  life,  tlirough  which  we  follow  the  fortones  of  the  kind  dd 
bachelor,  his  three  Mends,  and  his  attached  servant, — ^the  inimi' 
table  Sam  Weller,  an  indescribable  but  perfectly  natural  componnd 
of  Cockney  slang  tfnd  the  coolest  impudence,  with  rich  eyer- 
bubbling  humour  and  the  tenderest  fidelity. 

Then  followed  Nicholcu  Nicklehyy  a  tale  crowded  with  finely 
drawn  portraits  and  scenes  of  modem  English  life ;  among  which, 
perhaps,  the  sojourn  of  Nicholas  at  the  wretched  Torkahire  school, 
and  his  stay  among  the  Portsmouth  actors,  are  richest  in  charac- 
ter and  colouring.  This  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  finest 
work  from  Dickens'  pen. 

While  for  a  short  time  editor  of  **  Bentley's  Miscellany,''  he 
contributed  to  its  pages  the  striking  story  of  Olwer  Twisty  in  which 
some  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  forms  of  London  life  are  painted 
with  a  startling  truthfulness  that  rivals  the  pencil  of  Defoe.    The 
publication  of  "Nickleby"  in  monthly  numbers — '^  putting  forth 
two  green  leaves  a  mont^"  as  the  author  expresses  it  in  a  prettj 
botanical  conceit — Shaving  proved  very  successful,  a  new  work  was 
projected,  to  appear  in  the  same  form,  and  also  in  low- 
1840    priced  weekly  numbers.    This  was  Master  Humphrtifi 
A.D.      Clochy  a  connected  series  of  tales,  among  which  there  ap- 
peared The  Old  Guriodty  Shop^  and  Bamdby  Budge, 
The  former  of  these — ^whose  central  figure.  Little  Nell,  is  one 
of  the   most   exquisite   creations   of    modem  fiction— -contains 
the  finest  writing  that  has  ever  come  from  this   brilliant  pen. 
''  Bamaby  Budge  "  is  a  tale  of  the  last  century,  which  mingles  its 
fictitious  plot  with  the  story  of  the  Qordon  Eiots  in  Londoa    A 
wonderfully  gifted  raven  plays  no  unimportant  part  in  the  stirring 
drama. 
A  visit  to  America  supplied  material  for  two  new  works,— 
American  Notes  for  Cfeneral  Gircidatum^  and  Martin 
1843     Chuzzlewit,  a  novel — ^in  both  of  which  he  deals  very 
A.D.      severely  with  some  peculiarities  of  Transatlantic  lifo 
and  character ;  too  severely,  we  may  safely  say,  for  the 
tendency  of  Dickens  in  all  his  painting  is  towards  caricatore. 
This  fault  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  very  power.     Seudng  in  aa 
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instant,  mth  an  intense  abstraction,  the  odd  feature  or  wliimsical 
bent  in  any  man  or  woman,  he  creates  a  character  from  that 
single  quality,  making  his  creation  stand  out  in  bright  and 
startling  relief  as  the  type  of  a  whole  class.  Among  the  Englisli 
characters  of  Chuzzlewit^  the  scoundrel  Pecksniff  and  the  immortal 
Sairey  Oamp  are  undoubtedly  the  most  artistic  and  original 

After  a  twelvemonth  in  Italy,  Dickens  came  home  to  establish  and 
edit  a  morning  paper,  The  Daily  News,  to  which  he  contributed 
sketches  entitled  Pictures  from  Italy,  But  from  this  heavy,  and 
to  some  extent  thankless  task,  he  soon  returned  to  the  more  con- 
genial field  of  fiction.  Dombey  and  Son,  the  tale  of  a  starched  and 
purse-proud  merchant,  whose  eveiy  thought  is  centred  in  the  House 
(not  of  Commons,  but  of  business);  David  Copperfield,  the  story  of  a 
young  literary  man  struggling  up  to  fame,  as  the  author  himself 
had  done,  through  the  thorny  toils  of  short-hand  notes;  and 
Bleak  House,  founded  on  the  miseries  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  came 
out  in  brilliant  succession,  to  delight  a  million  readera  '^  Copper- 
Beld  *'  especially  is  prized  as  the  finest  of  his  later  novels. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  '*  David  Copperfield,"  Dickens  under- 
took to  conduct  a  weekly  serial,  called  Household  Words, 
vehich  is  now  his  own  property,  under  the  title  of  All  the  1850 
Year  Round.  To  this  he  contributed  A  Child^s  History  a.Dh^ 
7f  Enghmd,  giving  a  picturesque  view  of  the  national 
^wth  and  fortunes.  And  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  "  Bleak 
Souse,"  he  wrote  for  the  same  serial  his  tale  of  a  Strike,  called 
Hard  Times. 

Little  Dorrit,  depicting  the  touching  devotion  of  a  young  girl 
to  her  selfish  father,  who  is  a  prisoner  for  debt;  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  (London  and  Paris),  filled  with  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Etevolution;  and  Great  Expectations — hinging  chiefly  upon  the  re- 
turn of  a  convict — are  his  principal  works  during  the  last  five  years. 

We  should  not  forget,  in  reviewing  the  fruits  of  Dickens*  busy 
[>en,  the  charming  series  of  Christmas  tales  which  commenced  in 
L843  with  A  Christmas  Carol.  The  Chimes  and  The  Cricket  on 
\he  Hearth  are  deservedly  the  most  popular  of  these  minor  works, 
ill  of  which,  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  should  be  read  by  the 
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cheery  light  of  a  Christmas  fire,  while  the  poHshed  gre^  and 
viyid  scarlet  of  the  fresh  holly  boughs  wink  upon  the  paiknr 
wall,  and  the  crisp  snow  sparkles  ont  of  doors  in  the  frosty  sta^ 
light  No  finished  portrait  is  Trotty  Yeck,  but  a  slightfy-filled 
sketch, — what  artists  call  a  stady, — ^yet  who  can  forget  or  M  to 
love  the  good  old  fellow  ) 

On  such  a  portrait  Dickens  loves  to  lavish  his  highest  skill 
Choosing  some  character  of  the  most  impromising  outward 
appearance — Smike,  the  starved,  half-witted  drudge  of  a  Torkshire 
school ;  Pinch,  the  awkward,  shambling  assistant  of  a  rascally 
country  architect;  Ham,  a  rough,  tar-splashed,  weather-beaten 
fisherman  of  Yarmouth ;  Joe,  the  huge,  stout  blacksmith,  whose 
dull  brain  can  scarcely  shape  a  thought  clearly  into  words—he 
makes  us  love  them  all,  for  the  truth,  the  honesty,  the  sweet,  guile- 
less, forgiving  spirit  that  lives  within  the  ungainly  frame.  H 
Dickens  had  done  no  more  than  create  the  Tom  Finch  of  "  Chnzzle- 
wit,"  and  the  blacksmith  Joe  of  "  Great  Expectations,"  he  deserves 
lasting  gratitude  and  fame.  As  the  commonest  weed,  the  meanest 
reptne  has  its  own  beauty  and  its  own  use  m  the  grand  scheme  of 
Creation — as  some  delicate  blossom  or  tender  leaf  nestles  in  the 
nooks  of  every  ruin,  no  matter  how  wildly  or  how  long  the  stonn 
may  have  beaten  on  its  walls,  or  how  entirely  defaced  by  war  or 
time  the  tracery  of  its  stonework  may  have  become — so  nuin  o; 
woman  never  falls  so  low,  never  grows  so  ugly  or  repulsive,  never 
is  so  thoroughly  ridiculous  or  stupid,  as  utterly  to  lose  the  outlines 
of  that  Divine  image  in  which  the  ancient  parents  of  the  race  were 
created.  And  although  we,  with  clay-dimmed  eyes,  cannot  clearly 
see  why  a  man  is  ugly  or  a  tree  distorted,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  plainest  face  and  the  homeliest  manner  may  cover  a 
noble  intellect  and  a  heart  beating  with  tenderest  pity  and  love 
for  humankind.  Such  we  take  to  be  the  great  moral  of  Dickens' 
"sweet,  unsullied  page." 

In  some  of  his  later  works  a  slightly  morbid  desire  for  vident 
effects  has  disfigured  his  plots  and  his  style.  He  has  become  less 
natural  in  colours  and  in  grouping, — ^too  violent  in  the  former, 
too  theatrical  in  the  latter.       The  rage  for   sensation-draDUU^ 
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for  something  more  peppery  and  stimulating  than  a  simple 
picture  of  human  life,  which  has  infected  the  modem  stage,  seems 
somewhat  to  have  touched  his  pen.  But  that  pen,  in  its  own 
best  vein,  has  lost  none  of  its  early  power,  as  his  latest  tale  has 
shown. 

TIM    LINKINWATER*S    WINDOW. 
(7R0M  "VIOHOLAS  VIOKLBBT.*^ 

**  There  is  a  doable  vall-flover  at  No.  6  in  the  conrt,  is  there  1 "  said  Nicholas. 

"  Yes,  there  is,**  replied  Tim,  "  and  planted  in  a  cracked  jug  without  a 
spent.  There  were  hyacinths  there  this  last  spring,  blossoming  in — ^but  you'll 
langh  at  that,  of  coarse." 

"At  what?" 

"  At  their  blossoming  in  old  blacking-bottles,"  said  Tim. 

"Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  Nicholas. 

Tim  looked  wistfully  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  encouraged  by  the 
tone  of  this  reply  to  be  more  communicative  on  the  subject ;  and  sticking  behind 
his  ear  a  pen  that  he  had  been  making,  and  shutting  up  his  knife  with  a  sharp 
click,  said,  "  They  belong  to  a  sickly,  bed-ridden,  hump-backed  boy,  and  seem 
to  be  the  only  pleasures,  Mr.  Nickleby,  of  his  sad  existence.  How  many  years 
is  it,"  said  Tim,  pondering,  "  since  I  first  noticed  him,  quite  a  little  child,  drag- 
ging himself  about  on  a  pair  of  tiny  crutches  1  Well !  well !  not  many ;  but 
though  they  would  appear  nothing  if  I  thought  of  other  things,  they  seem  a  long, 
long  time,  when  I  think  of  him.  It  is  a  sad  thing,"  said  Tim,  breaking  off,  "to 
see  a  little  deformed  child  sitting  apart  from  other  children,  who  are  active  and 
merry,  watching  the  games  he  is  denied  the  power  to  share  in.  He  made  my 
heart  ache  very  often." 

"  It  is  a  good  heart,"  said  Nicholas,  "  that  disentangles  itself  from  the  close 
arocations  of  every  day,  to  heed  such  things.    Ton  were  saying — " 

**  That  the  flowers  belonged  to  this  poor  boy,"  said  Tim,  "  that's  all.  When 
it  is  fine  weather,  and  he  can  crawl  out  of  bed,  he  draws  a  chair  close  to  the 
window,  and  sits  there  looking  at  them,  and  arranging  them  all  day  long.  We 
nsed  to  nod  at  first,  and  then  we  came  to  speak.  Formerly,  when  I  called  to 
him  of  a  morning,  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  he  would  smile  and  say, '  Better ; ' 
but  now  he  shakes  his  head,  and  only  bends  more  closely  over  his  old  plants.  It 
mnst  be  dull  to  watch  the  dark  house-tops  and  the  flying  doads  for  so  many 
months ;  but  he  is  very  patient." 

"  Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  him  V*  asked  Nicholas. 

"  His  dather  lives  there,  I  believe,"  replied  Tim,  "  and  other  people  too ;  but 
no  one  seems  to  care  much  for  the  poor  sickly  cripple.  1  have  asked  him  very 
often  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  him ;  his  answer  is  always  the  same — 'Nothing.' 
His  voice  has  grown  weak  of  late,  but  I  can  see  that  he  makes  the  old  reply. 
He  can't  leave  his  bed  now,  so  they  have  moved  it  close  beside  the  window  ;  and 
there  he  lies  all  day,  now  looking  at  the  sky,  and  now  at  his  flowers,  which  he 
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■till  makes  shift  to  trim  and  water  with  hia  own  thin  hands.  At  night,  wbei 
he  sees  my  candle,  he  draws  hack  his  curtain,  and  leares  it  so  till  I  am  in  bed. 
It  seems  sach  company  to  him  to  know  that  I  am  there,  that  I  often  sit  at  my 
window  for  an  hour  or  more,  that  he  may  see  I  am  still  awake ;  and  sometimes 
I  get  up  in  the  night  to  look  at  the  doll,  melancholy  light  in  his  little  room,  and 
wonder  whether  he  is  awake  or  sleeping. 

**  The  night  will  not  he  long  coming,"  said  Tim,  "  when  he  will  sleep  and 
never  wake  again  on  earth.  We  have  never  so  much  as  shaken  hands  in  all  oar 
lives,  and  yet  I  shall  miss  him  like  an  old  friend.  Are  there  any  country  flowers 
that  could  interest  me  like  these,  do  you  think  t  Or  do  you  suppose  thai  the 
withering  of  a  hundred  kinds  of  the  choicest  flowers  that  blow,  called  by  tbe 
hardest  Latin  names  that  were  ever  invented,  would  give  me  one  fraction  of  the 
pain  that  I  shall  feel  when  these  old  jugs  and  bottles  are  swept  away  as  lumber. 
Country  1"  cried  Tim,  with  a  contemptuous  emphasis ;  "don't  ytu  know  that 
I  couldn't  have  such  a  court  under  my  bed-room  window  anywhere  bat  in 
London  t" 

With  which  inquiry  Tim  turned  his  back,  and  pretending  to  be  absorbed  io 
his  accounts,  took  an  opportunity  of  hastily  wiping  his  ^esi,  when  he  lappoied 
Nicholas  was  looking  another  way. 
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Thb  author  of  Vanity  Fair  and  The  Snobs  of  England  was  bom 
in  1811,  at  Calcutta.  His  father,  descended  &om  a  good  old  York- 
Bhire  family,  held  office  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  novelist  was  yet  a  very  little  child  when  that 
separation  from  his  parents,  which  is  the  bitterest  penalty  attached 
to  Indian  life,  took  place.  His  own  words  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  voyage  to  England.  "  Our  ship  touched  at  an  island  on  the 
way  home,  where  my  black  servant  took  me  a  walk  over  rocks  and 
hills  till  we  passed  a  garden  where  we  saw  a  man  walking.  '  That 
is  Bonaparte,'  said  the  black : '  he  eats  three  sheep  every  day  and 
all  the  children  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.' "  We  can  well  imagine 
little  fingers  tightening  round  the  dark  hand  that  held  them,  as 
the  pair  hurried  back  to  the  ship  ^d  looks  of  terror  glancing 
from  the  little  white  face  back  to  the  trees  where  this  ogre  lived. 
The  old  Charter-house  school,  lovingly  painted  in  more  than 
one  of  his  works,  was  the  place  of  his  education;  and  his  name  is 
the  latest  of  those  household  words  which  that  quiet  cloister  has 
given  to  the  literature  of  England.  After  some  time  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  did  not  stay  to  take  a  degree,  he  entered  life,  the  heir  to 
a  fortune  of  many  thousand  pounds,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  easel  and  the  brush.  His  studies  in  the  art-galleries  of  Borne 
and  some  of  the  German  dties,  particularly  Weimar,  prepared 
him,  unconsciously  to  himself,  for  that  other  painting — ^in  pen  and 
ink — ^to  which  his  life  was  afterwards  devoted. 
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The  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  made  it  necessaiy  that 
he  should  be  more  than  an  amateur  student  of  art  He  ento^ed 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  began  his  literary  career  in  the  pagei 
of  ''  Eraser's  Magazine.''  Month  by  month  there  appeared  tales  and 
sketches  by  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  and  George  Rtz-boodle, 
Esquire;  which,  although  slow  in  attracting  general  attention, 
caught  the  eye  of  such  men  as  John  Sterling,  who  saw  in  them 
the  evidence  of  great  talent  in  the  bud.  The  Hoggarty  Diamond^ 
The  Paris  Sketch-Book,  Tlie  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,  and  Tlu  Irish 
Sketch-Book  were  among  the  first  works  of  this  artist-authoi's 
pendL  Barry  Lyndon,  the  story  of  an  Lish  fortune-hunter, 
also  appeared  in  "  Eraser." 

The  columns  of  Punch  were  next  enlivened  by  Thackeray's 
sketches ;  and  no  papers,  in  the  formidable  array  of  wit  and 
fun,  which  for  twenty  years  has  been  growing  into  volumes  under 
the  striped  jacket  of  that  distinguished  criminal,  have  ever  sur- 
passed Jeamei%  Diary,  or  Tlie  Snob  Papers,  The  former,  ioimi- 
tably  rich  in  its  spelling — ^which,  whether  the  writer  meant  it  or  not, 
most  delightfully  exposes  the  absurdities  of  the  Phonetic  system — 
contains  the  history  of  a  London  flunkey,  elevated  to  sudden 
wealth  by  speculation  in  railway  shares.  The  latter,  with  a  touch 
of  light  and  seemingly  careless  banter,  twitches  the  cloak  firom 
Humbug  and  Hypocrisy,  especially  as  these  wretched  things  are 
found  in  London  clubs  and  drawing-rooms,  and  discloses  them  in 
all  their  ridiculous  meanness. to  the  scorn  of  honest  men. 

Then  appeared  Thackeray's  first,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  his 
greatest  novel,  Vanity  Fair,  Running  its  course  in  serial  num- 
bers, it  rapidly  became  a  favourite.  It  was  utterly  unlike  the 
fiction  already  on  English  tables.  A  very  clever  and  thoroughly 
unprincipled  governess,  Becky  Sharp,  pushing  and  schem- 
1846  ing  her  way  into  fashionable  life,  is  certainly  the  heroine 
A.D.  of  the  book.  She  personifies  intellect  without  virtue. 
Opposed  to  her  is  the  sweet,  amiable,  pretty,  but  some- 
what siQy  Amelia  Sedley,  who  represents  virtue  without  intellect 
Pictures  of  Continental  life  mingle  with  London  scenes ;  and  espe- 
cially we  have  a  sketch  of  Brussels  in  those  terrible  days  when 
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Waterloo  thunder  was  in  the  air.  Prominent  among  the  portrait- 
ures of  men  in  "Vanity  Fair"  are  the  fat  Indian  official,  Jos.  Sedley, 
whose  delicate  health  does  not  interfere  with  the  play  of  his  knife 
and  fork — the  big,  hulking  dragoon,  Rawdon  Crawley,  whose  heart, 
for  all  his  nonsense,  is  in  the  right  place  —  the  empty  dandy, 
George,  upon  whom  little  Amelia  wastes  her  sweetness — and  the 
unselfish  and  devoted  William  Dobbin,  a  kind  of  Tom  Finch  in 
regimentals. 

The  History  of  Arthur  Fendennis,  the  second  great  work  from 
Thackeray's  pen,  followed  in  a  short  time.     In  the  character  of 
Pendennis  the  novelist  depicts  a  man  full  of  faults  and  weaknesses, 
who  is  acted  on  by  the  common  influences  of  modern  life. 
Mrs.  Pendennis,  the  hero's  mother,  and  Laura,  who,  although     1 84  9 
too  good  for  the  scamp,  finally  becomes  his  wife,  are  the      A.u 
chief  feminine  portraits.     The  Major,  a  worldly  old  beau, 
and  that  fine  fellow,  George  Warrington,  a  literary  man,  who  acts 
as  the  good  genius  of  Pen,  are  capitally  drawn. 

Six  brilliant  and  appreciative  Lectures  on  the  English  Humour- 
ists of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  dealing,  among  others,  with  Swift, 
Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Hogarth,  and  Goldsmith,  delighted  a 
fashionable  London  crowd  at  Willis's  Booms  in  1851,  and  were 
afterwards  delivered  by  the  author,  both  in  Scotland  and  America. 
They  have  since  been  printed,  and  have  sold  remarkably  well. 

Many  of  the  literary  men,  whose  books  and  manners  Thackeray 
discussed  in  the  delightful  gossip  of  these  Lectures,  mingle  in  the 
mimic  life  of  his  next  work.  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq, 
The  days  of  Blenheim  and  Bamillies  are  revived.    Swift,  Congreve, 
Addison,  and  Steele  walk  once  more  among  men.     Jacobites  are 
plotting  for  the  return  of  those  exiled  princes  who  live  across  the 
water.    Queen  Anne  is  on  the  English  throne.    As  a  work 
of  literary  art,  Esmond  stands,  perhaps,  higher  than  either     1852 
Vanity  Fair  or  The  Newcomes,     The  hero,  who  has  long      A.D. 
Bought  Beatrix  Castlewood,  a  self-willed  beauty,  consoles 
himself  for  rejection  by  a  union  with  her  mother,  and  settles  down 
in  Virginia  to  write  the  story  of  his  life.     The  novelist  had  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  accomplish  in  reconciling  his  readers  to  a  plot  so  un« 
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common;  but  any  Blight  reTuLdon  of  feeling  which  we  ezperienoe 
at  the  change  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  doquence  of  the  book 
and  its  tnithf  illness  as  a  piece  of  historical  painting. 

I%e  NewcoTMiy  Memoir  i  of  a  Most  Eeipectable  Family  ^  ecUUd  hn 

Arthur  Fendennis,  Esquire^  appeared  in  monthly  nnmbers,  which 

completed  their  tale  in  1855.    The  stoiy  is  one  of  modem  lifa 

Andy  in  all  the  range  of  fiction,  nothing  goes  deeper  to  the  heart 

than  the  affecting  spectacle  of  that  true  gentleman,  and 

1856    gentlest  man,  old  Colonel  Newcome,  lying,  after  a  life  of 

A.D.      yirtue  and  devotion,  on  a  poor  death-bed  within  the  gloom 

of  the  old  Charter-house.    Amid  a  crowd  of  new  and 

striking  characters,  we  find  here  a  lovely  picture  of  womanhood  in 

the  sweet  Ethel  Newcome. 

The  success  of  the  '^  English  Humourists''  induced  the  lectoier 
to  tiy  his  pen  a  second  time  in  this  attractive  field.  Continuing 
those  light  and  gracefal  sketches  of  later  English  histoiy  which 
form  the  ground-work  of  '^  Esmond,"  he  produced  a  series  of 
lectures  on  The  Four  GeorgeSy  which  he  delivered  first  in  the  States, 
then  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  several  leading  cities  of  Great 
Britain.  These  lectures  have  since  appeared  in  the  ''Comhill 
Magazine."  The  darker  side  of  the  Germanized  English  Court  is 
here  depicted.  He  tells  with  great  pathos  the  domestic  tragedy  of 
poor  old  ''  Farmer  G^rge,''  third  of  the  name,  closing  the  sorrow- 
ful story  with  a  passage  in  his  own  peculiar  vein,  fidl  of  mounful 
beauty  and  deep  feeling.  But  the  son  of  that  blind,  ins^e,  deaf  old 
king  is  treated  with  such  contemptuous  sarcasm — such  fine-pointed, 
piercing  irony,  as  a  Thackeray  alone  can  sprinkle  or  fling  upon  his 
victim.  All  the  poor  paints  and  feathers,  in  which  this  royal  char- 
acter is  tricked  out  in  contemporary  books  and  records  of  his  relgOf 
shrivel  and  drop  imder  the  fluid  flame ;  and  the  man,  poor  and 
miserable  and  naked,  stands  disclosed  to  view. 

The  Virginians^  a  continuation  of  '^Esmond,"  founded  like 

1  ft  R7    ^^  work  on  an  historical  basis,  began  to  appear  towards 

the  close  of  1857.    The  story  embraces  pictures  of  life  in 

England  during  the  reign  of  Qeorge  the  Second,  and 

places  before  us  the  literary  men  and  wits  who  thronged  thi 
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coffee-houses  of  that  tima  The  American  War  forms  a  part  of 
the  historical  groimd-work  of  the  plot. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  '^Comhill  Magazine''  was  started,  with 
Thackeray  as  its  editor.  If  his  position  in  English  letterdom  had 
been  a  doubtful  one,  the  splendid  success  of  that  serial  would  at  once 
have  dissolved  all  doubts.  The  circulation  of  the  second  number 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand;  nor  was  this  sudden  leap  over 
the  heads  of  all  other  serials  of  the  day  a  mere  spasmodic  effort — 
the  sudden  soaring  of  a  blazing  rocket  which  comes  down,  a  black- 
ened stick.  The  position  quickly  won  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained. In  addition  to  his  editorial  duties,  Mr.  Thackeray  contri- 
butes largely  to  the  pages  of  his  magazine.  A  short  story^  called 
Lovd  the  Widower,  rather  confused  in  its  plot)  and  somewhat  un- 
pleasant in  its  heroine,  yet  bearing  witness  to  the  undiminished 
brilliance  of  his  pen  ;  several  chapters  of  a  novel  now  in  progress, 
entitled  FhUip,  which  promises  to  rank  among  his  finest  picturing 
of  life  and  character;  and  those  queer,  delightful,  rambling 
thoroughly  Thackerayesque  Boundahout  Papers,  which  many 
abuse  but  all  delight  in — ^frolics  of  genius  ''  wandering  at  its  own 
sweet  will "  through  all  wildernesses  of  topics,  past  and  presents- 
have  been  his  works  since  he  undertook  the  literary  management 
of  the  «  ComhilL" 

Thackeray  has  had  his  full  share  of  abuse;  but  he  has  lived, 
or  rather  written  it  down.  ^'He  sees  no  good  in  man,"  cried 
one.  "  Cold,  sneering  cynic,"  says  another.  "  Vanitas  Vani- 
taium,  and  never  another  theme."  Cries  like  these,  which  have 
all  but  died  away,  were  evoked  by  the  author's  earlier  works, 
in  which  he  devoted  his  pen  rather  to  the  humiliation  of  empty 
pride  and  the  destruction  of  those  shams  which  flourish  thickly  in 
the  atmosphere  of  London  fashion,  than  to  the  direct  inculcation 
of  virtue  by  the  creation  of  virtuous  models.  His  genius  resem- 
bles  some  tart  and  sparkling  wine,  which  has  ripened  with  age 
into  a  mellow  cordial — ^golden.  Sweet,  and  strong.  His  later  works, 
though  somewhat  less  pungent,  possess  a  deeper  human  wisdom 
and  a  sunnier  glow  of  benevolence. 

His  language  is  fresh  and  idiomatic  English,  abounding  in  the 
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better  coinage  firom  the  mint  of  Blamgy  though  never  deseeding  to 
its  baser  metala  Words  that  would  have  shocked  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  which  still  startle  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  by  their  direct 
expressiveness,  rise  to  his  pen  continually.  And  he  talks  to  Ms 
readers  out  of  the  pleasant  page  he  gives  them  with  a  playfnl, 
genial  artlessness,  which  not  unfirequently  changes  to  a  sudden 
shower  of  sharp,  satiric  hits.  That  which  especially  distin- 
guishes his  works,  among  the  crowd  of  English  novels  that 
load  our  shelves  and  tables,  lies  in  his  portrayal  of  human 
character  ca  it  is.  Painting  men  and  women  as  he  meets  them  at 
dinner  or  watches  them  in  the  park,  he  gives  us  no  paragons  of 
perfection — forms  of  exquisite  beauty  enshrining  minds  of  unsullied 
purity,  or  that  opposite  ideal  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  romance 
^-but  men  and  women,  with  all  their  faults  and  foibles,  with  their 
modest  virtues  shrinking  from  exhibition,  or  their  meanness  well 
deserving  the  censor's  lasL  Illustrations  by  himself  adorn  all  hi» 
larger  works,  displaying  the  same  tendency  to  teach  by  apparent 
fiin-making,  and  the  same  dislike  of  the  conventional,  which  per- 
vade the  letter-press.  No  stranger  pencil  could  so  well  convey  the 
spirit  of  that  delicate  irony  and  sparkling  banter  which  flow  freely 
from  Thackeray's  pen. 

DEATH  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 
(from  ''the  four  0K0R0E8.'*) 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  his  malady:  all  history  presents  no  sadder 
figure  than  that  of  the  old  man,  blind  and  deprived  of  reason,  wandering  throng^ 
the  rooms  of  his  palace,  addressing  imaginary  parliaments,  reviewing  fiuicied 
troops,  holding  ghostly  courts.  I  have  seen  his  picture  as  it  was  taken  at  this 
time,  hanging  in  the  apartment  of  his  daughter,  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Honi' 
bourg — amidst  books  and  Windsor  furniture,  and  a  hundred  fond  reminiscences 
of  her  English  home.  The  poor  old  father  is  represented  in  a  purple  gown,  his 
snowy  beard  falling  over  his  breast— the  star  of  his  fiimous  Order  still  idly  shin- 
ing on  it.  He  was  not  only  sightless— he  became  utterly  deaf.  AU  light,  all 
reason,  all  sound  of  human  voices,  all  tl^  pleasures  of  this  world  of  God,  were 
taken  from  him.  Some  slight  lucid  moments  he  had ;  in  one  of  which  the  qneeo, 
desiring  to  see  him,  entered  the  room,  and  found  him  singing  a  hymn,  and  aocom* 
panying  himself  at  the  harpsichord.  When  he  had  finished,  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed  aloud  for  her,  and  then  for  his  family,  and  then  for  tiie  nation,  conduding 
with  A  prayer  for  himself,  that  it  might  please  God  to  avert  his  heavy  calamity 
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from  him,  but  if  not,  to  give  him  resignation  to  submit.  He  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  his  reason  again  fled. 

What  preacher  need  moralize  on  this  story;  what  words  save  the  simplest  are 
requisite  to  tell  it )  It  is  too  terrible  for  tears.  The  thought  of  such  a  misery 
smites  me  down  in  submission  before  the  Ruler  of  kings  and  men,  the  Monarch 
Supreme  over  empires  and  republics,  the  inscrutable  Dispenser  of  life,  death, 
happiness,  yictory.  ''0  brothers,"  I  said  to  those  who  heard  me  first  in 
America — **  0  brothers !  speaking  the  same  dear  mother  tongue — 0  comrades ! 
enemies  no  more,  let  us  take  a  mournful  hand  together  as  we  stand  by  this  royal 
corpse,  and  call  a  truce  to  battle  1  Low  he  lies  to  whom  the  proudest  used  to 
kneel  once,  and  who  was  cast  lower  than  the  poorest :  dead,  whom  millions  prayed 
for  in  yain.  Driven  off  his  throne;  buffeted  by  rude  hands ;  with  his  children 
in  reTolt ;  the  darling  of  his  old  age  killed  before  him  untimely ;  our  Lear  hangs 
over  her  breathless  lips  and  cries,  '  Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little ! ' 

Vex  not  hii  ghost— oh  I  let  him  pais— he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer  I  *         ^ 

flnsh.  Strife  and  Quarrel,  over  the  solemn  grave !  Sound,  Trumpets,  a  mourn- 
ful march.  Fall,  Dark  Curtain,  upon  his  pageant,  his  pride,  his  grief,  his  awful 
tragedyj" 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

TH0KA8  CABLTLE. 
Bom  1705  AJ). Stfll  lirlng,  1861 AJX 


Thlnkiiig  In  Oemuuk 
EarljrUfe. 
Literarj  start 
Crftigenpattoch. 


Sartor  Retartoa.' 
French  Rerolntiao. 
Lectnriog. 
Carlyle't  Cromwen. 


Latter-Dcy  PampiMi 
Ufeorsterliaff. 
Frederick  tlM  Great 
QlQatnaiTe  eactSMt 


It  has  been  said  that  Thomas  Carlyle  thinks  in  GemiAn;  whicb, 
without  looking  too  closely  into  its  metaphysical  aoconuy,  maybe 
accepted  as  a  brief  character  of  his  remarkable  mind.  From  the 
leading  Qerman  writers  his  thoughts  have  caught  their  deepest 
colouring,  and  his  style  some  of  its  inost  startling  qualities.  No 
English  classic  possesses  a  more  strongly  marked  individuality  on 
paper  than  does  this  latest  of  the  great  names  of  our  varied  and 
wealthy  literatura 

Bom  on  the  4th  of  December  1795,  in  the  pariah  of  Middlebie 
in  Dumfries-shire,  he  enjoyed  the  incalculable  blessing  of  wise  and 
pious  parents  in  that  honest  farmer  and  fsmner^s  wife  whom  he 
called  father  and  mother.  After  attending  school  at  Annan  he 
passed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  earnest  mind 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  mathematical  studies  under  Leslia  The 
thoughtful  student  became  for  a  while  a  teacher,  as  mathematical 
master  in  a  Eifeshire  school,  and  afterwards  as  tutor  to  Charles 
BuUer.  His  parents  had  destined  him  for  the  Church.  But 
neither  the  school-room  nor  the  pulpit  was  his  fitting  sphere. 
Literature  soon  attracting  In'm  with  resistless  power,  he  began 
that  career  of  authorship  which  has  placed  his  name  among  the 
first  in  English  literature. 

Some  short  biographies  for  Brewster's  ''Edinburgh  Encydo- 

psedia,"    among  which    were  Montesquieu,  M<mta/igne, 

1823    Nelson,  The  Pitts — a  translation  of  Legendr^s  Geometry 

Jld,      — and,  more  important  than  any  of  these,  as  an  early 
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indication  of  the  fdture  direction  of  his  thoughts,  a  transhition  of 
GoeiJ^B  WUhdm  MeiUeTf — ^were  the  litenuy  labours  of  1823,  his 
first  year  of  pen-work 

A  Life  of  Schiller,  published  by  scattered  chapters  in  the  '*  Lon- 
don Magazine,''  and  afterwards  enlaiged,  was  the  second  fruit  of 
this  Scottish  sapling  grafted  upon  Gkrman  thought  It  appeared 
in  1825  as  a  separate  voluma  During  the  same  year  the  author 
became  a  married  man  with  other  resources  than  those  of  brain 
and  pen. 

For  several  years  Craigenputtoch,  a  small  estate  about  fifteen 
miles  north-west  of  Dumfries, — a  patch  of  corn-land  nestling  among 
trees  in  the  middle  of  the  black  Qalloway  moors, — ^was  the  con- 
genial home  of  this  great  man,  whose  mind,  prone  by  nature  and 
by  habit  to  dwell  apart,  '^  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  its  own 
originality,''  flamed  out  occasionally  from  its  hermit-cell  upon 
the  shams  2Jidifiu/nkeyism  of  that  seething  world,  whose  roar  lay 
beyond  the  swelling  granite  hills.  In  this  lonely  nook  he  wrote 
several  things  for  the  Beviews,  among  which  Charctcteristics 
and  £ums  in  the  '^ Edinbuigh,"  and  Goethe  in  the  ^Foreign 
Quarterly,"  are  notabla  His  estimate  of  Bums  is  remarkable  for 
its  sympathetic  justice,  and  its  straightforward  recognition  in  the 
poet  of  a  true  manhood,  swathed  in  wretched  environments.  And 
not  less  is  it  remarkable  as  our  finest  specimen  of  Carlyle's  earlier 
manner,  before  he  had  laid  aside  the  conventional  forms  of  Eng- 
lish speech  for  that  language  of  splintered  fire,  rapid  and  sudden 
as  the  forked  lightnings  and  often  as  jagged  too,  which  we  find  in 
his  later  works. 

But  Sartor  ResaHus  (The  Batcher  Bepatched)  was  the  principal 
result  of  the  quiet  thoughtfulness — ^by  study-fire  or  on  pony's 
back — to  which  the  Craigenputtoch  life  was  chiefly  given  up. 
Professing  to  be  a  review  of  a  Gkrman  work  on  dress,  it  is  in 
reality  a  philosophical  essay,  illustrating  in  a  very  original  and 
powerful  style  the  transcendentalism  of  Fichte.  Professor  Dio- 
genes Teufelsdrockh  is  the  imaginary  mouthpiece,  through  which 
Cariyle  inveighs  against  the  old  clothes  of  fsilsehood  and  conven- 
tionalism that  smother  and  conceal  a  Divine  idea  lying  wrapped  in 
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the  centre  ol  oar  hmnan  life.  So  odd  the  sobject  and  appuentlj 
grotesque  the  style,  that  London  publishers  looked  Yeiy  shy  at  th« 
offered  mannschpty  which  could  find  its  way  to  the  public  oslj  in 
fragments  through  the  pages  of  '^Fraser's  Magazine"  (1833-34). 

The  year  1837  is  the  central  point  in  Carlyle's  litoaiy  life,  for 
then  appeared  The  French  Eevolutiony  a  ffistory,  written  a8  no 
history  had  ever  been  written  before.  All  the  scenes  in  that  won- 
derful tale  of  blood  and  tears  flash  out  upon  our  gaze,  as  we  read, 
with  a  startling  vividness  and  distinctness  of  outline,  entirely 
unlike  the  way  in  which  the  stately  pictures  of  Gibbon  and 
Macaulay  grow  upon  the  unfolding  canvas,  and  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  wild  hurry  and  seeming  disjointedness  of 
the  tumultuous  time.  Carlyle's  pen  has  not  yet  outdone  this 
bnlliant  historic  piece.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  those 
who  wish  to  know  cUl  the  minutice  of  the  French  Eevola- 
1837  tion,  must  supplement  their  reading  of  Carlyle's  ^  Histoiy " 
A.D.  with  the  study  of  calmer  works,  which  aim,  not  so  much 
at  fixing  on  the  mind  with  bright  sun-darts  a  succession 
of  indelible  photographs,  as  at  heaping  together  with  quiet  and 
careful  industry  all  the  details  of  the  tremendous  drama^  Defiant 
of  critical  canons,  and  regarding  that  stately  pomp  of  diction 
which  some  think  "  the  dignity  of  history  "  requires,  as  an  intoler- 
able sham,  this  hater  of  old  clothes  works  out  his  own  ideas  in 
his  own  way — paints  with  a  brush  of  daring  lawlessness — is  minute 
at  one  time,  even  to  the  wart  on  a  hero's  eyebrow,  at  another 
so  broad  in  his  treatment  that  a  single  dash  of  colour  depicts  a 
man — violates  every  propriety  of  conventional  art,  historical  per- 
spective excepted — fills  his  pages  with  abrupt  and  startling  apoe- 
trophes — often  flings  together  a  bundle  of  words,  which,  upon  cool 
analysis,  we  find  to  be  a  mass  of  disjointed  notes — drives  at  fiill 
swing  through  all  school-notions  of  logical  order  and  grammatical 
arrangement,  scattering  right  and  left  into  ignominious  exile 
nominatives  and  verbs,  articles  and  pronouns, — ^and  yet  strikes  so 
surely  to  the  brain  and  heart,  that  his  pictures,  printed  with  an 
instantaneous  flash,  live  on  the  mental  retina  for  ever. 

The  delivery  of  certain  courses  of  Lectures  on  Germom.  "LUerO' 
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ture^ — ITis  JRevolutiona  of  Modern  Europe, — and  HeroeSy  Hero- 
Worship f  amd  the  Heroic  in  History  (1840),  combined  with  tho 
production  of  a  tract  on  Chartism  (1839)  and  an  historical  con- 
trast^ entitled  Pasi  and  Present  (1843),  filled  up  eight  years  between 
the  publication  of  the  ^'  French  Eevolution  "  and  the  appearance 
of  a  second  great  work. 

That  work  is  entitled  The  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Crom- 
tvellf  with  Mucidations.  A  vast  heap  of  materials,  collected  with 
painful  patience  from  all  sources,  ''fished  up,"  as  the  collector  tells 
us, ''  from  foul  Lethean  quagmires,  and  washed  clean  from  foreign 
stupidities — such  a  job  of  buck-washing  as  I  do  not  long  to  re- 
peat,"— ^was  given  to  the  world  in  fair  order  and  modernized  form, 
the  great  Puritan  being  made  to  speak  from  the  dead  past  with 
his  own  voice  and  pen.  This  book,  however,  is  no  mere  edition 
of  Cromwell's  works.  What  he  modestly  calls  **  Elucidations,"  the 
setting  of  these  rough  recovered  gems,  are  brilliant  specimens  of 
Carlyle's  historic  style.  His  portraiture  of  the  great 
Oliver,  and  his  battle-piece  of  Dunbar;  are  weU  worthy  1845 
of  the  pencil  which  drew  Mirabeau  and  Marie  Antoin-  a.d. 
ette,  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  shnU  drum- 
led  march  of  the  Paris  women  to  Versailles.  That  substratum 
of  the  Puritan  or  old  Covenanter  in  his  character,  to  which  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Hannay  make  allusion,  kindled  into  volcanic  flame  when 
Cromwell  formed  his  theme.  He  is,  indeed,  himself  a  literary 
Cromwell,  waging  sternest  war  with  all  the  force  of  an  earnest 
soul  against  modem  humbug,  untruth,  and  noisy  pretension.  No 
wonder  that  this  soldier  of  the  pen,  among  the  stanchest  of  our 
century,  looking  back  across  two  hundred  years  of  history,  should 
recognise  natural  royalty  in  the  craggy  brow,  solid  frame,  and  iron 
soul  of  a  Huntingdon  farmer  who  could  lead  armies  to  certain 
triumph  and  dissolve  a  senate  with  the  stamping  of  his  foot  An 
electric  sympathy  linked  the  two :  true  manhood  sharpened  Crom- 
well's sword  and  true  manhood  guides  Carlyle's  pen. 

The  toppling  thrones  and  surging  peoples  of  the  disastrous  year 
1848  stirred  the  impulsive  oracle  to  a  vehement  utterance.    The 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets  (1850)  assailed  with  most  galling  inveo* 
(15)  32 
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tive  and  contemptaons  ridicule  the  leading  politicians  and  in- 
stitutions  of  the  country.  The  hoUownesa  of  great  men  and 
the  servility  of  small  are  lashed  with  a  f  orions,  stin^ng  whip,  whose 
thongs,  steeped  in  the  salt  of  grim  fEuitastic  wit,  cut  and  smart 
to  the  very  bone.  Yet  many  blows  are  too  fierce,  too  swe^ing 
and  many  fall  harmless  upon  sound  and  honest  things. 

His  Life  of  John  Sterling  (1851),  a  brilliant  Essayist  who  liad 
conducted  the  ^'  Athenaeum  "  for  a  while,  and  who  died  prematurely 
in  1844,  grew  out  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  picture  whichAich- 
deacon  Hare  had  given  of  the  free-thinking  curate.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  literary  skill;  but  the  sympathy  which  the  writer 
shows  for  the  loose  religious  views  of  his  Mend  has  been  heavily 
blamed. 

During  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Carlyle,  residing  chiefly  at 
Chelsea,  has  been  employed  upon  The  History  of  Friedrich  IL, 
called  Frederick  tJie  GrecU,  This  stem  soldier  has  been  chosen  as 
the  hero  of  a  new  work,  not  because  the  historian  believes  him  to 
have  been  a  truly  great  man,  but  ^'  because  he  managed  no<  to  be 
a  liar  and  a  charlatan,  as  his  century  was."  Frederick  and 
1868  Voltaire  are  the  types  of  action  and  of  thought  in  the 
A.D.  eighteenth  century.  In  1858  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  "  Frederick  "  appeared ;  but  they  are  only  preliminary 
to  the  greater  stoiy  of  his  reign,  bringing  his  life,  through  a  tangled 
thicket  of  Brandenburg  and  Hohenzollem  genealogy,  up  to  the 
death,  in  1740,  of  his  bearish  old  father, '  Friedrich  "Wllhelm. 
■Since  the  issue  of  these  volumes  Mr.  Carlyle  has,  we  believe, 
visited  the  leading  battle-fields  of  the  Seven  Years'  War;  imd  in  the 
volumes  which,  as  we  write,  are  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  pubUca- 
tion,  we  may  look  for  a  succession  of  pictures  coloured  with  that 
lawless  but  potent  brilliance,  that  vdld,  abrupt,  impulsive  touch, 
which  distinguish  this  master's  style  from  that  of  all  other 
writers  of  EnglisL  Clarendon  nor  Gibbon  nor  Macaulay,  all 
great  masters  of  the  historic  pencil  and  weU  skilled  in  the  por- 
traiture of  men,  can  scarcely  match,  can  certainly  not  overmatch, 
that  image  of  the  great  Frederick — ^the  very  Fritz  himself — that 
starts  to  life  in  the  opening  pages  of  Carlyle's  latest  work. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

He  is  a  king  every  inch  of  him,  though  without  the  trappings  of  a  king.  Pre- 
sents himself  in  a  Spartan  simplicity  of  vesture:  no  crown,  but  an  old  military 
cocked  hat — ^generally  old,  or  trampled  and  kneacCed  into  absolute  tqftneaa  if  new; 
no  sceptre  but  one  like  Agamemnon's,  a  walking-stick  cut  from  the  woods,  which 
serves  also  as  a  riding-stick  (with  which  he  hits  the  horse  "  between  the  ears," 
say  authors) ;  and  for  royal  robes,  a  mere  soldier's  blue  coat  with  red  facings, — 
coat  likely  to  be  old,  and  sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  snuff  on  the  breast 
of  it ;  rest  of  the  apparel  dim,  unobtrusive  in  colour  or  cut,  ending  in  high  over- 
knee military  boots,  which  may  be  brushed  (and,  I  hope,  kept  soft  with  an 
underhand  suspicion  of  oil),  but  are  not  permitted  to  be  blackened  or  varnished, 
^  —Day  and  M^urtin  with  their  soot-pots  forbidden  to  approach.  The  man  is  not 
of  god-like  physiognomy,  any  more  than  of  imposing  stature  or  costume :  close- 
shut  mouth  with  thin  lips,  prominent  jaws  and  nose,  receding  brow,  by  no 
means  of  Olympian  height ;  head,  however,  is  of  long  form,  and  has  superlative 
gray  eyes  in.it.  Not  what  is  called  a  beautiful  man ;  nor  yet,  by  all  appeerance, 
what  is  called  a  happy.  On  the  contrary,  the  face  bears  evidence  of  many  sor- 
rows, as  they  are  termed,  of  much  hard  labour  done  in  this  world ;  and  seems  to 
anticipate  nothiug  but  more  still  coming.  Quiet  stoicism,  capable  enough  of 
what  joys  there  were»  but  not  expecting  any  worth  mention ;  great  unconscious 
and  some  conscious  pride,  well  tempered  with  a  cheery  mockery  of  humour,  are 
written  on  that  old  face,  which  carries  its  chin  well  forward,  in  spite  of  the  slight 
stoop  about  the  neck ;  snuffy  nose,  rather  flung  into  the  air,  under  its  old  cocked 
hat,  like  an  old  snuffy  lion  on  the  watch  ;  and  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  no  man,  or 
lion,  or  lynx  of  that  century  bore  elsewhere,  according  to  all  the  testimony  we 
have.  "  Those  eyes,"  says  Mirabeau,  "  which,  at  the  bidding  of  his  great  soul, 
fascinated  you  with  seduction  or  with  tervor."  Most  excellent,  potent,  brilliant 
eyes,  swift-darting  as  the  stars,  steadfast  as  the  sun ;  gray,  we  said,  of  the  azure- 
gray  colour ;  large  enough,  not  of  glaring  "size ;  the  habitual  expression  of  them 
vigilance  and  penetrating  sense,  rapidity  resting  on  depth.  Which  is  an  excellent 
combination,  and  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  lambent  outer  radiance,  springing 
from  some  great  inner  sea  of  light  and  fire  in  the  man.  The  voice,  if  he  speak 
to  yon,  is  of  similar  physiognomy  :  clear,  melodious,  and  sonorous;  all  tones  are 
in  it,  from  that  of  ingenuous  inquiry,  graceful  sociality,  light-flowing  banter 
(rather  prickly  for  most  part),  up  to  definite  word  of  command,  up  to  desolating 
word  of  rebuke  and  reprobation. 
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PO£TS. 

Thomas  Hood,  bom  in  1798,  was  the  son  of  a  London  bookseller. 
His  literary  career  began  in  Dundee,  where  he.  contributed  to  a 
local  magazine.  His  works  abound  in  sparkling  wit  and  humonr, 
being  crammed  with  the  choicest  puns  and  most  whimsical 
turns  of  thought.  But  his  true  power  as  a  poet,  unfortunately 
seldom  put  forth,  appears  in  such  tragic  pieces  as  Eugene  AranCt 
Iheam.  The  Song  of  the  Shirty  and   TIi^  Bridge  of  Sighs,  or 
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in  the  richly  fanciful  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,  A  kindred 
spiril^  Jerrold,  says  that  ^^  his  various  pen  touched  alike  the  springs 
of  laughter  and  the  sources  of  tears.''     Hood  died  in  1845. 

David  Macbeth  Mont,  bom  in  1798,  was  the  Delta  of  Blach- 
woocPs  Magazine.  The  busy  surgeon  of  Musselburgh  found  time 
to  cultivate  a  poetic  genius  of  the  first  order.  A  gentle  melan- 
choly is  the  ruling  spirit  of  his  works ;  but  from  his  novel  of 
Ma/nsie  Wauch  and  some  of  his  lighter  pieces,  a  meUow,  qidet 
Scottish  humour  shines  softly  out.     He  died  in  1851. 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  was  bom  in  1802  at  Old  Bromp- 
ton,  one  of  the  London  suburbs.  Her  signature  of  L.  E.  L. 
soon  became  known  by  the  beautiful  poems  she  contributed  to  the 
Literary  Gazette.  The  Imprcmsatrice  and  The  Golden  Violet  are 
among  her  principal  works.  She  wrote  also  three  novels,  one  of 
which  is  called  Bomance  and  Beality.  Having  married  Mr. 
Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  Africa^  she  went  out 
to  that  lonely  home  to  die.  One  October  morning  in  1839,  about 
two  months  after  her  arrival,  she  was  found  dead  on  her  bed- 
room floor,  having  accidentally,  it  is  thought,  taken  an  overdose 
of  prussic  acid.  Bich  luxuriance  of  fancy  is  the  most  striking  % 
characteristic  of  her  poetiy. 

Thomas  Aibd,  bom  in  1802,  at  Bowden  in  Boxburghshire, 
contributed  many  poems  to  Blackwood.  He  has  long  been  editor 
of  the  Dumfries  Herald.  The  DeviTs  Dream  is  his  noblest  poem. 
Some  racy  prose  sketches  of  Scottish  character  have  also  come 
from  his  pen. 

Caboiine  Nobton  (Miss  Sheridan),  grand-daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated dramatist,  was  bom  in  1808.  The  Sorrows  of  Bosalie — Tlve 
Undying  One,  a  poetic  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew — The  Dream 
— and  The  Child  of  the  Islands,  may  be  named  among  her  poems. 
Sttiart  of  Dunleath  is  her  principal  novel  Her  unhappy  private 
life  has  won  much  sympathy  for  the  hardly-tried  authoress. 

Elizabeth  Bbowning  (Miss  Barrett)  attracted  notice  first  by  a 
translation  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  ^Eschylus.  A  long  ill- 
ness in  early  life,  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  vessel  in  the 
lungs,  enabled  her,  by  a  wide  and  varied  course  of  reading  and 
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mnch  deep,  solitary  thought,  to  prepare  for  the  high  vocation  of  a 
poet  She  certainly  has  given  ns  the  siweetest  and  noblest  strains 
of  poetry  that  have  come  in  the  present  generation  firom  her  sex. 
Married  in  1846  to  Robert  Browning  the  aothor  of  Pipi  Poitei^ 
she  went  to  reside  at  Fl(»«nce ;  and  there  what  she  saw  of  Tuscan 
afiairs  inspired  her  fine  political  poem  of  Casa  Guidi  Windmos, 
A  long  poem  in  blank-verse,  Aurora  Leig\  depicts  the  maiden 
life  of  a  poetess,  ''  the  autobiography  of  a  heart  and  intellect"  The 
principal  fetyourites  among  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  are,  Tht  Duckoi 
May — Bertha  in  the  Lane — Cowpei^t  Grave — The  Cry  of  the  Chil' 
dren — Lculy  Gertddin^s  Courtship — Sennets  from  the  Portttgum, 
This  gifted  lady  died  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  year 
(1861).  Her  husband,  bom  at  Camberwell  in  1812,  has  written 
two  tragedies,  Strafford  and  The  Plot  on  the  Scutcheon,  and 
several  remarkable  poetical  works, — Paracelsus^  Pells  and  PotM' 
granates,  Men  and  Women,  &c. 

William  Edmondstottne  Aytoxjn  was  bom  in  1813  at  Edin- 
burgh. While  at  college  his  poem  of  Judith  attracted  the  notice 
of  Professor  Wilson.  But  his  fsime  rests  chiefly  upon  his  spirit- 
stirring  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  He  has  also  written  the 
historic  romance  of  PothtveU,  and  a  most  effective  satire  on  modem 
poets,  entitled  Firmilian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,  by  Percy  T,  Jones, 
He  fills  the  chair  of  Bhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Univep 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  also  Sheriff  and  Vice- Admiral  of  Orkney. 
In  conjunction  with  Theodore  Martin,  a  parliamentary  solicitor 
in  London,  he  wrote  Ballads  by  Bon  Gaultier,  and  lately  joined 
the  same  friend  in  translating  the  lyrics  of  Groethe, 

Philip  James  Bailey,  bom  in  1816  at  Nottingham,  has  written 
some  noble  but  unequal  poems.  Festus  is  his  chief  work  (1839). 
Tlie  Angel  World  and  The  Mystic  followed  in  succession,  both 
being  in  the  same  rapturous  and  exalted  style.  In  Hu  Age,  a 
Colloquial  Satire,  he  tried  another  key,  pitched  as  low  as  his  for- 
Tiier  strains  were  high. 

Sydney  Dobell,  whose  nom  de  plums  is  Sydney  Yendys,  was 

born  in  1824  at  Peckham  Eye.     In  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 

of  a.wiiie-meichab.V&  co\3Ji\Aii^^<cwL^^-Afia  5sa^<^^  followed  that 
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isiness  near  Cheltenham — he  cultivated  poetry  with  much 
ccess.  The  Roman  (1850),  was  his  first,  and  is  still  his  best 
lem.  Balder — Sonnets  on  the  War,  written  in  coiyunction  with 
LEXANDER  Smith — and  Ungland  in  Time  of  War,  complete  the 
t  of  Mr.  Dobell's  works  already  published. 
Alexander  Smith,  bom  in  1830  at  Kilmarnock,  made  his 
me  by  A  Life  Dramay  written  amid  the  toils  of  drawing  patterns 
r  a  muslin  house  in  Glasgow.  A  second  volume,  entitled  City 
:)emSf  rich  with  the  same  excessive  wealth  of  imagery,  appeared 

1857.  We  have  here  the  black  streets  of  smoky  Glasgow 
Drified  with  poetic  light,  which  sometimes  brightens  to  sublimity. 
16  present  year  (1861)  has  produced  mellowed  fruit  of  his  genius 

a  fine  poem  of  the  epic  class,  Edwin  of  Deira,  which  gives  a 
irring  and  truthful  picture  of  Saxon  life  in  old  Northumbria. 
r.  Smith  has  been  for  several  years  Secretary  to  the  University  of 
iinburgh. 

Sapplementaiy  List. 

.BOLims  SouTHBT.  —  (1787-1854)  — Miss  Bowles— Buckland,  Hants— jEWct*. 
FUz-Arth/ar ;  The  Widow* 8  Tale;  Cha^tera  on  Churchyards  (prose). 

iLLiAM  Thoh. — (1789-1848)— Aberdeen— a  weaver  of  Inverury — Rhymes  and 
MecoUectioTis. 

iTAH  Prootbe.— (1790— still  living) — ^known  as  Barry  Cornwall— barrister 
and  Commissioner  of  Lunacy — Mardan  Colo/ma;  Flood  of  Theaealy  ; 
Dramatic  Scenes;  Mirandola  (a  tragedy). 

ENBT  Habt  MiLMAN.— (1791— still  living)— London— Dean  of  St.  Paul's— 
Fatio,  a  tragedy;  Samor;  The  FaU  of  Jerusalem ;  The  Martyr  of  An- 
tioch;  History  of  Laiin  Christianity  (prose). 

HN  Clarb.— (1793 — still  living) — Helpstone,  Northamptonshire— a  plough- 
man— Poems  of  Rwral  Life  ;  The  Village  Mivutrel, 

IRTLBT  CoLBRiDOB. — (1796-1849)— Clevedon,  near  Bristol— Poem* ;  Lives  of 
Northern  Worthies  (prose).  Dbrwbnt  Colbridgb. — (1800— still  living) 
—Keswick— Jlfcwioir  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  Sara  Colbridgb. — (1803- 
1852) — ^Seswick — Phantasmion. 

ITUBS  Batlt.— (1797-1839)— near  Bath— lyrist— T^  Soldier's  Tear;  Fd  he 
a  Bviterfly, 

ILLIAM  MoTHBRWBLL. — (1797-1835)  —  Glasgow — journalist — Scottish  Min- 
strelsy; Jeanie  Morrison. 

:»ABio  Alfxabdbr  Watts. — (1799— still  living) — London— journalist— Poc^i- 
cal  Sh,etches;  Lyrics  of  the  Heart, 

Hir  Edmund  Ebadb. — dramatist  and  "^oti— Italy;  Revelations  of  Life ;  Caia 
and  Catiline  (dramas). 
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WiHTHROP   Maokworth   Prabd.— {1802-1839) — London— barrister  and  i^Yt- 

t\da,n—The  Red  Fisfiemum  ;  Quince. 
EiCHARD  Hbrrt  Horhb.— (1803— «till  living)— London— Orwm,  an  epic  {tM 

at  a  &rthing);  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Death  ofMarlovfe  (dramas). 
Charles  Swain.— (1803— still  livirij;)- Manchester— «n  engraver— rA«  Mvnd; 

English  Melodies;  Letters  of  Laura  D*Auv€me. 
Thomas  Kibblb  Hbryet  (1804-1859)— Manchester— editor  of  the  AtheKom 

—Australia  ;  Modem  Sculpture  ;  EnglancPs  Helicon. 
Thomas  Raoo.— (1808— still  living)— Nottingham— laoe-weaver  and  bookseller 

— The  DeUy;  Martyr  of  Vendam;  Heber, 
BiOHARD  MoNOKTOH  MiLNES. — (1809— still   living) — Yorkshire— politician— 

Poems  of  Mcmy  Years  ;  Palm  Leaves  ;  Life  of  Keats, 
Martin  Farquhar   Tvppbb. — (1810— stiU  living)— London— barrister— Pro- 

verbial  Philosophy;  An  Author's  Mind;  The  Crock  of  Odd, 
Charles  Maokat. — (1812— still  living)— Perth-journalist— Fotca  frtm  <A« 

Crowd;  Town  Lyrics ;  Egeria  ;  The  Salamandrine, 
Robert  Nicoll.— (1814-1837)— Tullybeltane,  Perthshire— editor  of  the  Leedt 

Times— Thoughts  of  Heaven  ;  Ikath, 
Franoes   Brown. — (1816— still   living) — Stranorlar,    Donegal— 77^  Star  qf 

A  tteghei  ;  Vision  of  Schwartz  ;  Lyrics, 
Eliza  Cook. — (1817— still  living) — Southwark— Jfe2a»a,  and  Lyrical  Pieces. 
Matthew  Arnold. — (1822 — still  living)— Laleham — son  of  Dr.  Arnold— inspec- 
tor of  schools— 1%«  Strayed  HeveUer  ;  Empedodes  on  Etnc^ 
CovBNTRT  Patmorb. — (1823— Still  living) — Woodford, Essex — assistant  librarian, 

British  Museum — Tamerton  Church  Tower;  The  Angd  in  the  House, 
Gborob  Maodonald. — (1826— still  living)— Huntly— lecturer  and  author—  With- 

in  and  WithmU  ;  PhOmlastes, 
Gbbald  MASSBr— (1828 — still  living) — Tring,  Hertfordshire— originally  a  fiictory 

boy — Babe  Christahd;  Craigcrooh  Castle, 

Among  the  many  poets  to  whom  our  space  prevents  us  from  dbing  justice, 
William  Bennett,  and  two  Irish  minstrels,  Denis  Flobbncb  McCarthy  of 
Dublin  and  William  Allinoham  of  Ballyshannon,  are  prominent.  Of  the  ladies 
who  adorn  this  department  of  our  current  literature  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
pass  over  Isa  Craig,  who  wrote  the  prize  poem  on  Bums  in  1859;  Bbssii 
Parrks,  author  of  Gabriel ;  Mart  Hitme,  author  of  Normiton  ;  and  Adelaipx 
Prootbr,  author  ot  Legends  and  Lyrics;  all  of  whom  have  added  new  lustre  to 
their  literary  fame  by  untiring  efforts  to  open  a  wider  field  of  employment  to 
their  sex. 


DRAMATISTS. 


Snt  Thomas  Noon  Talpoxjrd,  born  in  1796  in  a  suburb  of  Staf- 
ford, was  the  son  of  a  brewer  at  Beading  in  Berkshire.  Edu- 
cated for  the  law,  he  rose  rapidly,  until  in  1849  a  seat  on  the 
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bench  rewarded  his  talents  and  his  toils.  Five  years  later,  he 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  while  charging  the  grand  jury  at 
Stafford.  The  study  of  the  Greek  drama^  upon  which  he  wrote 
an  Essay,  guided  his  pen  to  the  production  of  some  noble  works. 
His  principal  play  is  Ion,  But  The  Athenian  Captive;  Glencoey 
or  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds  ;  and  The  Castiliany  are  all  dramas 
of  powerful  cast  and  elevated  style.  We  also  owe  a  Life  0/ Charles 
Larnb  to  this  accomplished  man. 

Heney  Taylor,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
has  contributed  to  the  modem  English  drama  one  of  its  finest 
works,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  founded  on  the  history  of  the  famous 
brewer  of  Ghent.  This  noble  and  stately  play  was  published  in 
1834  To  its  accomplished  author  we  also  owe  a  drama^  founded 
on  early  English  history,  called  Edwin  the  Fair,  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
holds  a  senior  clerkship  in  the  Colonial  Office,  is  author  of  Tlhe 
Eve  of  the  Conquest  and  other  poems,  and  of  Essays  entitled  Notes 
from  Life  and  Notes  from  Books, 

Supplementary  list 

Thomas  Loyell  BBDDOES.^1803-lS49)-Hson  of  a  learned  physician— 2%e  Brides 

Tragedy, 
BiCHABD  Lalor  Sheil.— (died  1851) — Dublin— an  orator  and  politician— J^voc^n^; 

The  Apostate, 
GiLEEBT  Abbott  A'Beokbtt. — (1810-1856)— London— a  police   magistralxB — 

many  Plays;  also  Comic  Elackstone;  Comic  Histories  of  England  and 

Home, 
Tom  Tatlob. — (1817— still  liTing) — Sunderland — Secretary  to  Board  of  Health 

— many  Comedies  and  Farces;  contributions  to  Punch;  Mernxmals  of 

Eaydon. 
Westland  Marstov. — (1826— still  living) — Boston,  Leicestershire— i?ear^  qf 

the  World;  Patrician's  Daughter, 
Bobebt  B.  Bbough.- (bom  1828)— LoDdon— brewer's  son— TF^  to  Eat,  JJrink, 

and  Avoid;  Medea  (a  burlesque),  &o. 

Other  names  worthy  of  honourable  mention  under  this  head  are  Shiblet 
Bbooks,  the  noyelist  {Owr  Governess;  The  Creo^t)— Wilkie  Collihs  {The  Frozen 
Deqp) — Mark  Lemon,  editor  of  Punch  (more  than  fifty  Farces,  &c.) — Hbebt 
Mathew,  founder  of  Punch  and  author  of  London  LaJbowr  and  the  £o7id(m  Poor 
{The  Wandering  Minstrel,  a  farce). 
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HISTOfilANS  AND  BIOGBAPHESS. 


Snt  Aechibald  Auson,  bom  in  1792,  at  Kenley  in  Shropshire, 
received  hia  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Called  to 
the  Scottish  bar,  he  was  appointed  in  1834  Sheriff  of  Lanarksliire, 
a  position  which  he  still  holds.  His  great  work  is  The  History  of 
Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  BevoltUion  to  tk 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  published  in  ten  volumes  between 
1839  and  1842.  Eight  volumes,  carrying  the  work  on  to  tlie 
Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  have  been  lately  added.  Many 
'  errors  have  been  detected  in  this  great  work;  but  in  spite  of 
imperfection  it  remains  a  remarkable  monument  of  the  historian'^ 
energy,  perseverance,  and  literary  skill  Sir  Archibald,  made 
a  baroDtet  in  1852,  is  also  the  author  of  A  Life  of  Marl- 
borough, 

Geoege  Geote,  bom  in  1794  at  Clay  Hill,  near  Beckenham  in 
Kent,  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house.  Amid  the  toils  of  a 
London  banking-house,  he  found  time  to  prosecute  historical 
studies  with  so  much  success,  that  his  great  work,  The  History  of 
GreecCy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  tlu 
Great,  completed  in  1856,  ranks  with  the  best  of  our  modem  his- 
tories. The  sympathies  of  the  writer  throughout  the  entire  narrar 
tive  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Athenian  democracy. 

Thomas  Abnold,  the  celebrated  head-master  of  Bugby,  was 
bora  in  1795,  at  East  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  OrieL  His  appointment  to  Eugby 
School  took  place  in  1828.  As  an  author,  he  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  a  fragment  of  Eoman  History,  closing  with  the  Second 
Punic  War.  This  work  is  modelled  after  Niebuhr.  An  edition  of 
Thu4iydides  ;  eight  Historical  Lectures,  delivered  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  1841 ;  his  Sermons  to 
the  Rugby  boys ;  and  his  collected  Essays,  complete  the  short  list 
of  his  published  works.  He  died  suddenly  at  Eugby  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1842. 

CoNNOP  Thirlwall,  bom  in  1797,  at  Stepney  in  Middlesex, 
having  studied  at  Trinity  College,   Cambridge,   was  called  to 
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the  bar  in  1825  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  ,  But  after  three  years  he 
abandoned  the  law  for  the  Church,  and  ultimately  became  Bishop 
of  St.  David's.  A  calm  and  scholarly  History  of  Greece,  written 
oiiginally  for  Lardner's  "  Cyclopaedia,"  gives  him  an  honourable 
place  among  British  authors. 

Sir  Francis  Palqrave,  bom  in  London,  Deputy-keeper  of 
Public  Becords,  has  produced  several  remarkable  historical  works. 
I%e  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  tlie 
English  Commonwealth;  and  especially  The  History  of  Normandy 
and  of  England,  of  which  the  Norman  Conquest  is  the  central 
subject,  are  his  leading  works. 

John  Gibson  Locehart,  bom  in  1794,  at  Cambusnethan  in. 
Lanarkshire,  is  best  known  as  the  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  son-in-law  he  was.  Except  Boswell's  "  Johnson  "  we  have 
no  finer  "  Life  "  in  the  language.  The  diary  and  letters  of  Scott 
are  interwoven  with  the  story  of  his  life,  in  that  finished,  graceful 
style,  of  which  Lockhart  was  a  thorough  master.  Valerius,  a  tale 
of  Trajan's  time;  Reginald  Bolton,  an  English  story;  and  two 
other  similar  works,  entitle  Lockhart  to  a  high  place  among  novelists. 
His  Spanish  Ballads  possess  remarkable  poetic  fire;  and  his 
articles  in  the  Qvxxrterly  Review,  which  he  edited  from  1826  until 
shortly  before  Ids  death  in  1854,  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  English  essayists  and  critics. 

John  Forster,  bom  in  1812  at  Newcastle,  was  long  the  acting 
editor  of  the  "  Examiner."  His  literary  fame  rests  on  the  Lives  of 
the  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  still  more  surely  on  an 
admirable  Life  of  Goldsmith,  in  which  the  man  and  his  times  are 
all  produced  with  vivid  eflfect  Mr.  Forster  ia  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy.  •' 

George  Henry  Lewes,  bom  in  1817  in  London,  early  forsook 
the  study  of  medicine  for  the  more  congenial  toils  of  the  pen. 
His  literary  talent  has  been  directed  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects; 
and  in  all,  his  power  of  clothing  a  dry  theme  with  Uving  interest 
manifests  itself  clearly.  His  chief  works  are  A  Biographical  His* 
tory  of  Philosophy,  and  a  Life  of  Goethe,  But  he  has  also  written 
a  L\fe  of  Robespierre;  The  Physiology  of  Common  Lift;  The  Spanish 
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Drama ;  besides  two  novels,  a  tragedy,  and  serial  articles  without 
number. 

David  Masson,  bom  in  1823  at  Aberdeen,  wrought  his'way 
steadily  with  his  pen,  through  journalism  and  magazine-work,  np  to 
his  present  position  as  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  London,  and  editor  of  "  Macmillan's  Magazine."  He  has 
written  British  NovdisU  arid  their  Styles^  and  other  works ;  and  is 
at  present  engaged  upon  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  Milton^  of 
which  the  volume  already  published  a£K>rds  a  fine  sampla 

Henby  Thomas  Buckle  is  the  author  of  a  remarkable  History 
of  Civilization,  of  which  the  second  volume  appeared  a  short  time 
ago.  To  tracing  the  development  of  national  intellect  he  has  de- 
voted patient  attention,  and  has  marshalled  an  array  of  evidence 
in  support  of  his  views  that  tells  of  deep  and  long  researcL  But 
he  follows  Comte,  the  French  author  of  Positive  Philosophy,  in 
ignoring  that  all-wise  Providence  whom  we  gratefully  recognise  as 
the  Supreme  Agent  in  the  advancement  of  mankind.  This  is  the 
radical  fault  of  a  learned  and  finely  written  work. 

James  Anthony  Feoudb,  an  ex-Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, is  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  graphic  and  eloquent 
History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of 
Elizabeth.  In  the  portion  of  the  work  already  published,  Heniy 
VIIL — the  English  Bluebeard,  as  he  has  been  not  unfitly  styled— 
is  set  in  a  much  more  favourable  Ught  than  in  all  previous  his- 
tories of  his  reign.  Mr.  Froude  has  lately  assumed  the  editorship 
of  "  Eraser's  Magazine." 

Supplementary  list. 


Low)  Campbell.— (1779-1861)— Springfield,  Fife— origmally  a  reporter  for  the 

"MorniDg  Chronicle  "—Lord  Chancellor  of  England— Xtv«s  qf  tht  Lord 

Chanedlors;  Lives  of  the  ChUf-Justicet, 
Chaslbs  Kkiqht.— (1790— «till  living)— Windso^-publinher  and  anthor-OW 

Printer  and  Modem  Press  j  Popular  History  qf  England;  Edition  <if 

Shakspere. 
EoBBBT  Yauqhan. — (about  1798— still  living)— an  Lidependent  minister->/(oAn  de 

Wpdiffe;  England  under  the  Stuarts;  Jtetfolutions  of  English  Sistorp 

(Yolfl.  L  and  IL) 
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>VB8  Stbtcklakd.— EeydoQ-hall,  Saffolk—Ztves  0/  the  Queens  of  England 

and  of  Scotland.    Her  sister  Elizabeth  aided  her  in  this  work. 
iLTER  Fabquhab  Hook.— Dean  of  Chichestex^-Ecdeeiastical  Biography; 

Oiurch  Dictionary;  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterhwry  (Vol.  I.) 
BBBT  Chambbbs. —(1802— still  living)— Peebles— an  Edinburgh  publisher — 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh;  History  of  the  JRebeUion  of  1745-46;  DamesUe 

A  nnaJs  of  Scotland. 
sxo  Innes.— Professor  of  History,  Edinburgh- «Sco^n(2  in  the  Middle  Ages; 

Sketches  qf  Early  Scottish  History, 
.BL  Stanhopb.— (1805— still  living)— Walmer— formerly  Lord  Mahon— Zt/e  oj 

Bdisarius;  War  of  Succession  in  Spain;  History  of  England  from  (he 

Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
R  Gbobgb  Cobnewall  Lewis.— (1806— stiU  living)— !%«  Credibility  of  Early 

Roman  History;  Infiuence  of  Authority  on  Opinion. 
Hif  Hill  Burton.— (1809 — still  living) — ^Aberdeen— a  Scottish  advocate — Life 

of  Hume;  Lives  of  Lord  Lovat  and  Duncan  Forbes  of  OuUoden;  History 

of  Scotland. 
[DMAS  Adolphus  Tbollope. — SOU  of  the  celebrated  lady-novelist— ^V2Aooc2  of 

Catherine  de  Medici;  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women. 
ILLIAX  HowABD  BussBLL. — (1816 — still  living) — Dublin — Special  Correspon- 
dent of  the  **  Times" — Letters  on  the  Crimean  War;  Diary  in  India, 
iOBGB  Wilson. — (1818-1859) — Edinburgh— chemist   and  lecturer — Lives  oj 

John  Reid  and  Henry  Cavendish;  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge  (popular 

science);  Life  of  Edward  Forbes  (completed  by  Geikie). 
ILLIAM  Stibling.— (1818— still  living) — Eenmure,  near  Glasgow — Laird  of 

Kevr—Armals  of  Spanish  Artists;  Cloister-Life  of  Chwrlea  F.;  Life  of 

Velasquez. 
ILLIAM  Hepwobth  Dixon. — (1821 — still  liviug) — ^Yorkshire — barrister — editor 

of  the  "  Athenaeum  " — Lives  of  John  Howard,  William  Penn,  Admiral 

Blake,  and  Lord  Bacon. 

H  anna's  Life  of  Chalmers;  Muibhead's  Life  of  James  Watt;  Smiles*  Life  of 
orge  Stephenson;  Cabbuthebs'  Life  of  Pope;  Miss  Pabdoe's  Lives  of  Francis  I. 
d  Marie  de  Medici;  Miss  Fbeer's  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France;  Mebi- 
lb*8  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire;  Etrb  Crowe's  History  of 
'ance;  James  White's  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries,  aud  Histories  of  France 
d  England;  and  Geobgb  Finlat's  Histories  of  MedicBval  and  Modem 
'eece,  are  amoog  the  works  to  which  we  cannot  here  do  justice. 


ESSAYISTS,  CBITICS,  ETC. 

John  Wilson,  bom  in  1785  at  Paisley,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 

anufacturer.     During  his  course  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 

J  won  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  poetry.     Settling  down 

Elleray,  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  he  eiyoyed  for  some 
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time  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Lakes,  and  the  fiiendship  of 
Wordsworth,  in  whose  poetic  school  he  was  a  promising  disdple. 
Bat  changing  circumstances  led  him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Edin- 
bargh,  where  he  was  appointed  in  1820  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  Like  Walter  Scott,  he  won  his  earliest  lanrels  in 
poetry;  but  a  greener  wreath  awaited  him  in  the  realms  of  EngM 
prose.  The  Isle  of  Palms  (1812),  and  The  City  of  the  Plague 
( 1 81 6),  are  his  chief  poetical  works.  Under  the  name  of  Christopher 
North,  he  contributed  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  paper  after  paper, 
enriched  with  a  glorious  eloquence,  which  struck  a  flash  of  enthu- 
siasm even  from  the  calm,  judicial  Hallam.  The  various  Essays 
on  Spenser  and  Homer,  the  Essay  on  Bums,  and  those  inimitably 
witty  and  brilliant  conversations,  known  as  N'octes  Ambrosianaef 
afford,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimens  of  Wilson's  prose.  A  collec- 
tion of  sweet,  pathetic  tales,  entitled  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,  and  a  novel  in  the  same  style,  The  Trials  o/  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  display  the  gentle,  almost  feminine  spirit,  that  burned 
within  the  huge,  muscular  frame  of  the  literary  athlete.  Three 
years  before  his  death,  this  man,  of  whose  memory  and  fune 
Scotland  may  weU  be  proud,  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3d  of  April  1854. 

Thomas  de  Quh^cey,  bom  in  1786  at  Manchester,  was  a 
merchant's  son.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  soon  embarked 
in  literary  pursuits.  His  most  remarkable  works  are.  The  Confes- 
sions of  an  English  Opium-Eater,  first  published  in  the  "  London 
Magazine;"  and  Suspiria  de  Profundis,  contributed  to  "Black- 
wood" In  reading  the  former  papers  it  should  be  remembered 
that  De  Quincey  was  long  a  slave  to  the  use  of  that' deadly  drogi 
and  with  difficulty  tore  himself — ^not  without  suffering  and  shattered 
health — from  the  clutch  of  the  horrible  habit.  His  Lives  oj 
Shakspere  and  Pope  in  the  *'  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,"  and  his 
Logic  of  Political  Economy,  are  characterized,  like  all  his  works, 
by  wonderful  eloquence  and  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  December  1859. 

Anna  Jameson,  bom  in  1796  at  Dublin,  was  the  daughter 
of  Murphy  the  painter.     Her  works  on  art  rank  with  those  of 
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Buskin.  Two  Hand-books,  descriptive  of  the  Public  and  Private 
Galleries  of  London,  were  written  by  this  accomplished  woman. 
But  her  most  noted  works  are,  CharacterisHcs  of  Women,  containing 
an  estimate  of  Shakspere's  heroines,  as  just  as  it  is  beautiful; 
and  SoKred  and  Legenda/ry  Art,  including  Legends  of  the  Monxistic 
Orders  and  Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Mrs.  Jameson  died  in  March 
1860. 

Harriet  Martineau,  bom  in  1802  at  Norwich,  is  the  author 
of  many  works  on  subjects  of  Political  and  Social  Economy.  She 
has  written  ajso  Society  in  America;  Deerhrooh  and  The  Hour  and 
the  Man,  two  novels ;  and  jTAe  History  of  the  Thirty  Tears^  Feo/x, 
Her  collection  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
herself,  under  the  title,  On  the  Laws  of  MavUs  Nature  and  Devehp- 
ment,  contains  a  direct  avowal  of  atheism.  She  has  for  many 
years  resided  at  Ambleside,  in  the  Lake  district. 

Sarah  Elus,  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker  named  Stickney, 
married  in  1837  William  Ellis,  long  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Her  chief  work.  The  Women  of  England,  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  Binging  the  changes  on  this  title,  she  produced, 
in  succession,  among  other  works  devoted  to  moral  instruction. 
The  Daughters — the  Wives — and  the  Moiliers  of  England,  Books 
of  travel  and  several  short  tales  have  proceeded  from  her  busy  pen. 
Her  husband  is  known  as  the  author  of  Polynesian  Researches, 
History  of  Madagascar,  and  many  other  works. 

Arthur  Helps,  educated  at  Cambridge,  has  grown  into  the 
favour  of  thoughtful  readers  by  the  pure,  calm  wisdom  of  such 
works  as  Friends  in  Council  and  Companions  of  My  Solitude,  He 
has  given  us  also  a  History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America, 
and  has  written  two  historical  dramas. 

John  Buskin,  bom  in  1819  in  London,  is  the  son  of  a  rich 
wine-merchant  He  received  his  education  at  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford.  His  first  publication.  Modem  Painters,  by  an  Oxford 
Graduate  (1843),  won  instant  attention  by  its  intrepid  criticisms, 
and  yet  more  by  its  brilliant  and  lofty  style.  Turner  is  his  espe- 
cial favourite.  Attracted  from  painting  to  architecture  during  his 
Continental  tours,  he  has  uttered  his  love  for  old  Gothic  art  in 
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two  works,  entiiled  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  and  Thi 
Stonu  of  Venice.  Pre-Baphaelite  Art  has  also  been  defended  by  this 
bright^  sharp  pen.  Travelling,  of  late,  into  the  less  flowery  fields 
of  Political  Economy,  he  has  lost  his  way,  and  has  written  things 
— papers  in  the  "  Comhill"  chiefly — ^which  are  not  likely  .to  add 
to  his  £Eune  as  a  writer,  or  his  character  as  a  man  of  common  sense. 

Supplementaxy  List. 

JoHV  FATm  GoLLixa. — (1789— still  lining)— London—originally  a  law-student 
and  journalist —Po«<icaZ  Decameron;  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry;  Life 
and  Works  of  Shakspere, 

William  Maoihit. —(1794-1842)— Cork— anthor  and  journalist— ^riicto  in 
Mackwood  and  Fraser;  especially  Shak^ftere  Papers,  and  Someric 
Ballads, 

William  Howtpt..— (1795— still  lining) — Heanor,  Derbyshire— Boofc  of  the 
Seasons;  Rural  Life  in  England  ;  Life  in  Germany;  Two  Tears  m  Vie- 
toria,    Makt  Howitt,  his  wife,  aided  him  in  many  works. 

Albxahdeb  Dtob.— (1798— still  living) — Edinburgh— Episcopal  dergymaa- 
Nt)tes  on  Shakspere  ;  Lives  and  Works  of  Elieahethan  Dramatists. 

JoHV  Sterling. — (1806-1844) — Eaimes  Castle,  Bute — conductor  of  the  "Athe- 
nseum"— curate  of  Hurstmonceaux — Essays  in  A  thenceum  and  JBlaeiwood: 
Poems  ;  Strafford  (a  tragedy). 

Mart  Cowden  Claiikb.—(1809— still  living) — Miss  Novello — Complete  Concord- 
ance to  Shakspere;  Girlhood  of  Shakspere* s  Heroines. 

George  Gilfillan.— (1818 — still  living)— Comrie,  Perthshire — United  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Dundee — A  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits;  Bards  of 
the  Bible, 

Samuel  Phillips. — (1816-1864) — London— i^erary  Essays  in  the  Times; 
Caleb  Stukdey  (a  novel). 

George  Brimlet.— (1819-1867)— Cambridge— Librarian  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge— JSiwa^^  in  the  Spectator  and  Fraser. 


NOVELLSTS. 

Frederick  Marryat,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  was  bom 
in  1792,  in  London.  No  better  painter  of  Ikiglish  saQor-life  has 
sought  the  favour  of  the  reading  world  since  Smollett  gave  us 
Tninnion  and  Pipes.  Framk  Mildmay  (1829)  was  Marryat's  first 
venture.  Th^n  came  in  quick  succession  from  his  fertile  pen 
Newton  Forster — Peter  Simple — Jacob  Faithful — Midshipman 
Easy,  and  a  host  of  similar  works,  full  of  wild  hilarious  life  and 
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Biirring  adventures.  Captain  Marryat,  whose  professional  daring 
and  skill  would  Iiave  raised  him  high,  apart  fix)m  aU  literary  fame, 
died  in  1848,  at  Langham  in  Norfolk. 

William  Carleton,  who  has  done  for  the  gray  frieze  of  the 
Irish  peasant  what  Marryat  did  for  the  English  blue-jacket^  was 
bom  in  1798,  at  Prillick  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  His  father 
was  a  peasant,  simple  and  unlearned,  but  overflowing  with  the 
legends  and  romantic  tales  in  which  the  wilder  parts  of  Ireland 
are  so  rich.  Intended  for  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  Carleton  turned 
in  youth  to  literature.  His  first  work,  TVaits  and  Stories  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry,  appeared  in  1830  without  his  name,  and  was  at 
once  successful  Fardorougha,  the  Miser ;  Valentine  M'Clutchy, 
and  WiUy  Reillyy  are  his  chief  remaining  works :  but  his  most 
pathetic  and  humorous  passages  occur  in  his  shorter  pieces.  Mr. 
Carleton  eiyoys  a  pension  of  X200  a  year. 

George  Payne  Bainsford  James,  bom  in  1801  in  London, 
was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  modem  English  novelists. 
The  shelves  of  the  circulating  libraries  still  groan  under  his  endless 
volumes ;  and  there  are  readers  of  peculiar  taste  who  enjoy  his 
monotonous  fictions.  His  great  field  is  modem  history ;  and  per- 
haps his  first  historical  novel,  Richelieu  (1829),  is  his  best.  But 
to  read  one  of  James's  novels  is  to  read  all  His  famous  opening 
scene  of  two  travellers  winding  on  horseback  down  a  moui^tain 
road,  in  the  red  light  of  sunset — the  one  dark  and  elderly,  the 
other  young  and  fair,  &c.,  has  been  often  turned  into  fun.  James 
acted  for  a  time  as  British  Consul  at  Bichmond  in  Virginia;  but 
he  exchanged  that  post  for  a  similar  ofi&ce  at  Venice,  where  he  died 
in  June  1860. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  bom  in  London  in  1803,  was  an  actor's  son. 
Having  spent  two  years  at  sea,  and  worked  for  some  time  as  a  printer, 
he  entered  literary  life  as  a  writer  for  the  Coburg  theatre.  Black- 
eyed  Susan  is  still  a  stage  favourite,  and  all  his  dramatic  works 
are  radiant  with  true  wit.  Time  Works  Wonders,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  them.  However,  Jerrold's  fame  rests  rather  upon  his  con- 
tributions to  Punch  and  other  serials.  Who  can  forget  The 
Caudle  Curtain-Lectures  ?  Such  works  as  St.  Giles  a/ad  St  Jarnes^ 
(15)  33 
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and  the  St(yry  of  a  Feather^  display  his  power  as  a  noyelisi  For 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1857,  he  edited 
"  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper."  His  son  Blanchard  now  holds  a 
similar  position. 

Sib  Edwabd  Bulweb  Lytton,  bom  in  1805,  is  the  third  son 
of  General  Bulwer,  of  Heydon  Hall  in  Norfolk.  The  name  of 
Lytton  he  assumed,  when  he  succeeded,  in  1843,  to  his  motjier^s 
estate  of  EnebwortL  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  broke  ground 
as  a  novelist  in  1827,  when  Falkland  (a  tale  tinged  deeply  with 
the  red  and  black  of  Byron's  style)  appeared.  Then  came  Fdkam^ 
a  la  Theodore  Hook.  We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  out  the  list 
Such  unhealthy  novels  as  FatU  Clifford  and  Fttgene  Aram^  in 
which  a  robber  and  a  murderer  are  clothed  with  heroic  hght, 
afforded  but  small  promise  of  successors  like  The  Loot  Dayt  of 
Fompeii,  Fiemi,  and  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  and  still  smaller  pro- 
mise of  those  matured  works.  The  Caxtons,  My  Novel,  and  Whai 
will  he  Do  with  It  f — ^in  which  the  novelist,  turning  &om  baser  oie, 
has  struck  upon  a  vein  of  pure  and  lustrous  gold.  Bulwer  Lytton's 
earliest  literary  efforts  were  directed  to  verse-making,  and  more 
than  once  he  has  returned  to  this  form  of  literature.  He  has  tried 
his  hand  at  satire  in  The  Siamese  Twins  and  The  New  TSmon,  and 
has  written  a  long  metrical  romance  called  King  Arthur ;  but  a 
poem  on  Milton  is  considered  to  be  his  best  work  in  English  verse. 
Among  several  plays  from  this  versatile  pen,  Fichdieu  and  The 
Lady  of  Lyons  deserve  special  mention.  As  a  politician  and  an 
orator,  Sir  Edward  has  won  great  distinction. 

William  Habbison  Ainswobth,  bom  in  1805  at  Manchester, 
is  a  powerful,  but  often  repulsive  writer  of  fiction.  His  Fookwood 
and  Ja>ck  Sheppard  are  shoots  of  the  same  poisonous  tree  as  bore 
Bulwer  Lytton*s  "  Eugene  Aram."  In  such  works  as  The  Tower 
of  London,  Old  St,  FauCs,  and  Windsor  CasHe,  English  histoiy 
has  supplied  the  ground-work  of  Ainsworth's  plots.  He  owns  and 
edits  "  Bentley*s  Miscellany." 

Benjamin  Disbaeli,  bom  in  1805  in  London,  is  the  son  of  old 
Isaac  D'Israeli,  who  wrote  the  "  Curiosities  of  literature."  Yivwa 
Grey  (1826)  was  his  first  novel  j  and  among  the  many  that  followed 
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we  may  single  out  CovUcmni  Flemirig ;  Henrietta  Temple;  and 
Coningtibyy — ^in  the  last  of  which  he  mingles  politics  with  the  usual 
staples  of  a  modem  novel  A  fantastic  kind  of  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion— ^the  impruned  luxuriance  of  a  Judean  vine  whose  branches 
run  over  the  wall— characterizes  both  the  plots  and  the  style  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  works.  As  a  politician,  he  holds  a  foremost  rank 
on  the  Conservative  side,  and  was  twice  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Lord  Derby. 

Chables  Lbveb,  bom  in  1806  at  Dublin,  was  physician  to  the 
embassy  at  Brussels  when  he  wrote  his  first  work,  7^  Confes- 
sions  of  Harry  Lorrequer,  Charles  G^MdLley  and  Ja/ik  Hinton, 
works  of  the  same  dashing  military  style,  followed,  to  the  delight 
of  thousands.  The  fun  and-frolic  of  Irish  life,  especially  such  life 
as  officers  see,  were  there  depicted  in  most  spirit-stirring  style. 
Eoland  Cashel^  The  Knight  of  Gwynney  and  5%e  Dodd  Family 
A  broad,  are  the  best  of  his  later  fictions.  Lever  edited  the  '^  Dublin 
University  Magazine"  for  a  while,  but  has  lately  resided,  for  the 
most  part^  in  Italy. 

Samuel  Wabren,  bom  in  1807  in  Denbighshire,  is  now  Ke- 
corder  of  HuH  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  novelist  by  his  tragical 
sketches  in  "Blackwood,"  entitled  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late 
Physician,  and  his  fine  novel.  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, 

Chables  Kingslet,  bom  in  1819,  at  Holne  Vicarage  in  Devon- 
shire, studied  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  the 
Church  of  England.  He  soon  became  rector  of  Eversley,  a  moor- 
land parish  in  Hampshire.  His  first  important  literary  work  was 
a  dramatic  poem,  called  The  Saints  Tragedy,  founded  on  the  story 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (1848).  A  novel,  entitled  Alton  Locke, 
Tailor  a/nd  Poet,  dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  of  modem 
trade,  and  written  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  working-classes, 
came  next  from  his  pen.  Yeast,  a  Problem ;  Phaethon,  or  Loose 
Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers;  Hypalia,  or  New  Friends  with  an 
Old  Face ;  Alexandria  and  her  Schools,  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  Edinburgh ;  Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,  are 
among  bis  remaining  works.  But  his  finest  production  is  the 
novel,  Westwao'd  Ho  I  founded  on  the  Elizabethan  sailor-life,  and 
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depicting  in  connection  mik  the  fictitioas  history  of  Sr  Ampi 
Ld^  the  forttines  of  Baleigfa,  Drake,  and  Hawkina,  and  the 
brilliant  nSakt  with  the  Armada^  Mr.  Kingsl^a  latest  novel  is 
called  TuH)  Tears  Ago,  In  addition  to  his  brilliant  jnose  he  has 
produced  some  yeiy  fine  poetry.  Andromeda  is,  perha^  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  later  poems ;  bnt  it  is  chiefly  in  l^cs 
that  his  poetic  geidas  shines.  Mr.  Eingsley  has  been  lately 
appointed  Professor  of  Modem  Histoiy  at  Cambiidga 

Chablotte  Bsovri,  better  known  by  her  pseudonym  of  Cnrrer 
Bell,  was  one  of  the  most  original  noyelists  of  the  day.  The 
daughter  of  an  Irish  curate  settled  in  Yorkshire,  she  grew  up  in 
the  wilds  of  Haworth.  After  a  short  time  as  pupil  and  teacher  in 
a  school  at  Brussels,  she  returned  to  the  bleak  parsonage,  where  she 
commenced  to  write  a  novel  Her  two  sisters  engaged  in  similar 
works  at  the  same  time.  Charlotte's  work,  7%«  Professor,  was 
rejected  by  the  Xondon  publishers ;  but  the  rejection  was  sweet- 
ened by  encouragement  to  try  a  more  saleable  book.  The  fruit  of 
this  advice  was  soon  beheld  in  J<me  Eyre  (1847),  a  work  of  startling 
interest  and  power,  which  at  once  made  the  author  famous.  ShirUij 
and  ViUette  are  the  remaining  works  of  this  woman  of  true  geniua 
She  married  her  father's  curate,  Mr.  Nichol,  in  June  1854 ;  but 
died  in  the  following  March,  in  her  thirty-mnth  year. 

WiLEiE  Ck>LiJNS,  bom  in  London  in  1825,  is  the  son  of  the 
painter  William  Collins.  He  wrote  his  father's  Life ;  a  novel 
called  Antonina ;  The  Frozen  Deep,  a  drama ;  and  The  Decui  Secret 
But  his  last  novel.  The  Womom  in  White,  contributed  to  "All  the 
Year  Hound,"  is  undoubtedly  his  best  work.  Plunged  in  a  mystery 
before  the  first  chapter  has  closed,  we  remain  dark  and  breatiiless 
almost  to  the  last  page  of  the  tale. 

Dinah  Maria  Muloch  was  bom  in  1826,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent 
in  Staffordshire.  Her  first  novel  was  The  OgilvieB  (1 849).  Perhaps 
her  best  is  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (1856). 

James  Hannay,  bom  in  1827  at  Dumfries,  entered  the  navy 
at  thirteen,  and  for  five  years  (1840-45)  served  on  board  of  various 
ships.  Since  the  latter  date  he  has  been  engaged  constantly  in 
literary  work,  and  has  won  considerable  distinction  as  a  novelist 
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and  reviewer.  Singleton  FonteTioy  is  the  most  popular  of  his 
works  ;  Eustace  Conyers  is  perhaps  the  best.  His  Lectures  on 
Satire  and  Satirists^  delivered  in  London  in  1853,  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  not  long  since  appeared  a  selection  from  his  brilliant 
Essays  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  Hannay  is  at 
present  engaged  in  editing  the  "  Edinburgh  Courant." 

Elizabeth  Gasejxl,  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Man- 
chester, has  contributed  to  our  literature  a  remarkable  picture  of 
English  factory  life  in  her  novel  of  Mary  Barton^  and  a  most 
interesting  biography  in  her  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 

Geosge  Euot  (said  to  be  Miss  Evans)  has  produced  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  day.  Beginning  her  literary 
career  with  Scenes  of  Clerical  Idfe,  she  afterwards  took  the  read- 
ing public  by  storm,  when  Adam  Bede  appeared.  This  lady  has 
since  written  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  Silas  Mamer,  the  Weaver 
ofRavelhoe;  but  neither  of  these  works  comes  up  to  the  mimic 
scene,  on  which  Adam  Bede,  Hetty  Sorrel,  Dinah  Morris,  and  the 
delightful  Mrs.  Poyser  play  their  varied  parts  of  mingled  fan  and 
deep  sad  earnest. 

Anthony  Trollopb,  who  holds  an  important  position  in  the 
General  Fost-Office,  has  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  famous  mother. 
Beginning  with  Irish  stories,  he  has  lately  struck  upon  a  vein 
but  little  wrought  by  former  novelists — life  among  English  clergy- 
men. The  Warden;  Barchester  Towers;  Doctor  Thome;  The 
Bertrams;  Frarrdey  Parsanxige  (contributed  to  the  "Comhiir*),  are 
among  his  chief  completed  works.  Orley,  Farm  is  now  running 
its  course  in  serial  numbers.  No  writer  of  the  day  is  more  rapid  in 
literary  work;  and  yet  all  that  Trollope  writes  is  of  the  first  stamp. 

Supplementary  List. 

Geosgb  Glbio. — (1796— still  liviDg) — son  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin — Chaplain- 
Oeneral  to  the  Forces — The  SvhaUem ;  The  Chelsea  Pensioners. 

Samuel  Loyer. — (1797 — still  living) — Dublin — a  miniature  painter — Boi*p 
0*More;  Handy  Andy  (novels)— noted  also  for  Irish  songs. 

John  Banim.— (1800-1842)— Kilkenny— originallj  a  miniature  painter— rA< 
0*Hara  Tales. 

Ahkb  Marsh.— (about  1798)— Miss  Caldwell  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne— a  Lon- 
don banker's  wife— Two  Old  Men's  Totes;  Emilia  Wyndham, 
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GATHBRiVf  GoiUi.~(aboat  l799-1861)~noyeli8t  of  &shioiiabIe  Ufe—MoAm  tmd 

Daughters;  CecU,  or  the  Adventwes  of  a  Coxcomb. 
Gerald  GBrrFiN.—(1803-1840>— Limerick— joonuOist— 2!^  Muniter  Takt', 

The  CoUegiant, 
William  H.  Maxwkll.— (died  1850)— captain  in  the  tmaj— Stories  of  Water- 
loo; Hector  (fffaUoran, 
Ahva  Mabia  Hall.— Miss  Fielding  of  Wexford— wife  of  S.  0.  Hall,  of  the 

Art  Journal — The  Buccaneer  ;  ZAgTUs  and  Shadows  of  IriA  lAfe  ;  Marian, 
Albebt  Smit9. — (181^1860)— Chertsey— originally  a  medical  man— lecturer  on 

Mont  Blanc -Knd  China— Christopher  Tadpole;  Mr,  Ledhwry  (novels). 
Shiblet  Bbooks.— (1816— still  living)— lawyer  and  journalist- I!ll€  Qoriian 

Knot;  Aspen  Court;  The  Silver  Cord, 
Aegus  Bethune  Eeach. — (1821-1856)— Inyeniess— reporter  and  critic— Cton^ 

Larimer  ;  Leonard  Lindsay  ;  Natwral  History  qf  Bores  and  Humbugs; 

Claret  and  Olives  (book  of  trayel). 
James  Gbaet.— (1822-vtill  liying)— Edinburgh— served  some  time  in  the  62Dd 

Regt. — Romance  of  War  ;  Jane  Seton;  Memorials  of  Edinburgh  Castte, 
Gbobqe  Augustus  Sala.— Present  editor  of  the  "  Temple  Bar  *  —  QadigU 

and  Daylight  in  London  ;  Hogarth;  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon, 
Ghablbs  Re ade.— English   barrister— P6;pr   Woffngton;    Christie  Johnston; 

Never  too  Late  to  Mend, 
Thomas  Hughes. — Ghanoery  barrister— <Si0t>tM*»n^  of  the  White  Horse—Tom 

Brown's  School  Days;  Tom  Brown  ai  Oxford  (contributed  to  ''Mac* 

mUlan.") 
Modem  novels  are  numberless,  and  we  are  forced  to  omit  many  deserving 
names.  Fbahk  Sm bdley,  author  of  Frank  Fairlegh  and  Letois  Arundd—C&P' 
tain  Matne  Reid,  author  of  the  Scalp-Hunters  and  many  thrilling  tales  of  wai 
and  hunting  in  American  wilds— Miss  Qbbaldine  Jewbbubt,  author  of  Zoe  and 
The  Ha^-Sisters—axid  Mrs.  Gathebine  Gbowb  (Miss  Stevens),  author  of  iSiiuan 
Hopley  and  The  Night  Side  of  Natttre, — may  serve  to  dose  the  list  of  English 
novelists. 


SCIENTIFIC  WEITEES. 

Sm  David  Brewstee,  bom  in  1781  at  Jedburgh,  is  now  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  EdinburgL  The  pen  of  a  scientific 
man  is  not  often  gifted  with  the  grace  and  brilliance  that  adorn 
his  works.  He  spent  twenty  years  (1808-1828)  in  editing  the 
"Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia."  A  treatise  on  the  KaZeidoKope 
(which  he  invented  in  1816) ;  a  treatise  on  Optics;  More  Worlds 
ilwn  One;  and  especially  his  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewtori^  may  be 
singled  out  from  his  valuable  writings.  Sir  David  was  long 
Principal  of  the  United  College  at  St.  Andrews. 
UlCHA&D  "WHA.TB3LX,  ^ou  oi  ^<^^SsK^»'\yt»'^^^^Qa&«3i^  qC  Nbnsuch 
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Parkin  Surrey, lias  been  Archbishop  of  Dublin  since  1831.  Bom 
in  1787,  he  received  his  education  at  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  Fellow  in  1811.  His  principal  works  are  ElemerUs  of 
Logic;  Elements  of  Rhetoric;  Lectures  on  Political  Ecovwrny ; 
Essays  on  Difficulties  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  and  annotated 
editions  of  BocotCs  Essays  and  PaJetfs  Moral  Philosophy^  in  which 
the  notes  afford  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  styla 

Snt  William  Hamilton,  bom  in  1788  at  Glasgow,  won  his 
world-wide  fame  as  a  metaphysician  during  his  twenty  years' 
tenure  of  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  The  son  of  a  Glasgow  professor,  he  passed  from  the 
college  of  his  native  town  to  Oxford,  as  the  holder  of  the  Snell 
Exhibition.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1813,  and  in 
1821  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Universal  History  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  he  exchanged  in  fifteen  years  (1836)  for  that  posi- 
tion round  which  his  learning  has  cast  such  lustre.  His  Essays 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  his  Edition  of  Br,  Reid^s  WorkSj 
were  published  during  his  lifetime.  And  after  his  death  appeared 
his  Lectures,  edited  by  Dr.  Mansel  of  Oxford,  and  Professor  Veitch, 
now  of  St  Andrews.     Hamilton  died  in  1856. 

Snt  BoDBBicK  LMnECHisoN',bominl792,at  Tarradale  in  Eoss- 
shire,  began  life  as  a  military  officer,  and  served  for  nine  years 
(1807-1816)  in  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  his 
life  has  been  given  to  geology.  His  great  work  is  called  Siluria, 
the  History  of  the  Oldest  Known  Rocks  containing  Organic  Re- 
Tnains.  A  work  on  the  Geology  of  Russia  resulted  from  his 
examination  of  the  strata  eastward  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  Sir 
Eoderick  is  now  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  British  Isles. 

WnjiAM  Whswell,  bom  in  1795  at  Lancaster,  is  now  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  To  this  position  he  has  nobly 
fought  his  way  from  the  humble  station  of  a  carpenter's  son. 
One  of  the  Bridgewater  treatises,  entitled  Astronomy  and  General 
Physics  in  reference  to  Natural  Theology,  was  written  by  him ; 
but  his  greatest  work  is  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive  Sciences, 
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Maby  Somebville,  a  Scottish  lady  of  deep  scientific  learmng 
and  considerable  literary  skill,  published  in  1832  a  redaction  of 
Laplace's  work,  which  she  called  The  Mechanism  of  the  HeaveM. 
Her  fame  rests  chiefly  on  her  second  work,  TJie  Connection  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  She  has  also  published  a  Physical  Geogra/pky. 
Her  first  husband  was  a  naval  officer ;  her  second  is  a  Scottish 
ministei. 

HuoH  MiTLEB,  no  less  remai^ble  as  a  master  of  pictnresque 
English  prose  than  as  a  practical  geologist,  was  bom  in  1802  at 
Cromarty.  After  such  education  as  his  native  town  could  give, 
he  went  to  work  as  a  stone-mason  in  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
There  his  hammer  became  an  instrument  of  magic,  breaking  the 
young  workman's  way  into  a  subterranean  Wonderland.  A  vdume 
of  Poems  (1829),  and  some  Letters  on  the  Herring  Fishery,  opened 
his  brilliant  literary  career.  After  fifteen  years  spent  with  hammer 
and  chisel — the  highest  flight  of  his  art  being  the  cutting  of 
epitaphs  on  tombstones — ^he  became,  after  his  marriage,  accountant 
in  a  Cromarty  bank.  In  this  position  about  six  years  were  spent, 
during  which  his  chief  literary  performance  was  Scenes  and  Legends 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  or  the  Traditional  History  of  Grom/irty, 
His  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Non-Intrusion  principle,  then  agitating 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  led  him  to  write  two  powerful  pamphlets, 
which  attracted  so  much  notice  ^that  he  was  selected  in  1840  to 
edit  the  Edinburgh  Witness,  This  station  he  filled  until  the  sad 
day  of  his  death.  Amid  the  unceasing  toils  and  distractions  of 
journalism,  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  darling  study.  The  Old 
Med  Sandstone  (1841) ;  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 
People  (1847);  Footprints  of  the  Creator  (\S50y;  an  autobiography 
entitled  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  (1854) ;  and  The  Testimony 
of  live  Rocks  (1857),  a  work  which  he  had  just  completed  when 
madness  impelled  him  to  point  the  fatal  pistol  to  his  hearty  mark 
the  unceasing  labour  through  which  he  held  his  way  from  year  to 
year.  He  shot  himself  on  the  24th  of  December,  1856.  Th 
Ci^uise  of  the  Betsy,  a  geological  voyage  to  the  Hebrides ;  and  Thi 
Sketch-booh  of  Popular  Geology,  edited  by  his  widow,  have  appeared 
since  his  deatL     The  varied  splendour  of  his  style,  and  the  giant 
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usp  of  Ills  mental  faculties,  are  displayed  in  his  grand  Mosaic 
sum  of  Creationy  woven  of  such  coloured  shadows  as  may  have 
led  in  a  gorgeous  panorama  before  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  sitting 
on  a  hill  top  in  the  lonely  Midian  desert. 
John  Stuabt  Mili^  the  son  of  the  historian  of  India,  and  the 
bhor  of  a  System  of  Logic,  Ratiodnative  and  Inductive  (1843) ; 
says  on  Unsettled  Qtiestions  0/ Political  Economy  (IS4:^) ;  Frin- 
^les  0/  Political  Economy  (1848);  and  Liberty  (1859),  takes 
ik  among  the  first  thinkers  of  the  time.  His  philosophy  is 
posed  in  most  respects  to  the  system  of  Bacon.  He  held,  as 
1  his  father,  the  office  of  Examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence, 
iring  when  the  Company  was  dissolved  in  1859.  Bom  in  1806, 
*.  Mill  is  yet  in  middle  life. 

Supplementary  List. 

LLUM  Smith.— (1769-1889)->Cliurchill,  Oxfordshire— founder  of  English 
geology— G^eofogricoi  Map  of  England;  Organic  Remains, 

LUAM  BuoKLAND. — (1784-1866) — Dean  of  Westminster — one  of  the  Bridge- 
water  treatises  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  R^erence  to  Natural  Theo- 
logy- 

DKON  Mantell. — (1788-1852)— an  English  physician— TAe  Fossils  of  the 
South  Downs;  The  Medals  cf  Creation;  Wonders  of  Geology, 

)WT8iU8  LABi>TXitB,.—{Vl9S-lS6Q)— Hand-Book  of  Naiv/ral  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  ;  Musevm  of  Science  and  A  rt ;  edition  of  Eudid. 

CHABL  Faeadat. — (1794 — ^still  liying) — a  blacksmith's  son— greatest  English 
chemist — Researches  on  Electricity;  Popular  Lectures  on  Chemistry  of  a 
Candle,  &c. 

I  Ghables  Ltell.— (1797— ^ili  living) — Einnordy,  Forfarshire — Principles 
of  Geology  ;  Elements  of  Geology  ;  Travels  in  North  America, 

JHAED  Owen. — (about  1803— still  living)— Lancaster — a  distinguished  surgeon 
and  physiologist — History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds  ;  British 
Fossil  Reptiles. 

IBS  Febrier.— (1808— still  living)— Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  8t. 
Andrews — Institutes  of  Metaphysic  ;  edition  of  Wilson*s  Works. 

)r.  Maksel  of  Oxford,  author  of  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  and  joint- 
tor  of  Sir  William  HamUJUnCs  Lectures— Br.  Mobell,  Inspector  of  Schools 
Bngland,  author  of  A  History  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  PhUo- 
hy  of  Europe  during  the  Nineteenth  Century — Professor  M'Cosh  of  Belfast, 
.bor  of  the  Method  of  the  Divine  Government — Professor  Albxahdeb  Bain  of 
erdeen,  author  of  The  Senses  and  the  InUHect ;  The  Emotions  and  theWUl-^ 
I  Herbert  Spekcer,  author  of  First  Principles  of  Psychology^  have  marlc 
oable  contributions  to  the  scientific  literature  of  the  present  century. 
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The  Disiertatuma,  written  for  the  EneyclopcBdia  BritanrUea  from  time  to  tdmi 
daring  the  last  hundred  years,  trace  the  progress  of  Physical  and  Mental  Scieooe 
with  remarkable  deamess  and  effect.  Duoald  Stswabt  and  Sib  Jamss  Mack* 
IKTOBH  took  up  Ethical  Philosophy  ;  Archbishop  Whatelt  dealt  with  the  His- 
tory of  Christianity ;  while  Mathematics  and  Physics  have  been  treated  suoces* 
sively  by  Johh  Plattaib  (1748-1819),  Sir  John  Lbs£ib  (1766-1882),  and  Jaxu 
Datid  Fobbbs  (bom  1808— now  Principal  of  the  United  College,  St.  Andrews). 
Leslie  wrote  also  a  remarkable  work  on  Heat ;  and  Forbes  is  well  known  for 
his  books  upon  Olaciera, 
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Thomas  Chalmess,  bom  in  1780,  at  Anstruther  in  Fifeshiie, 
was  a  merchant's  son.  Educated  at  St.  Andrews,  lie  was  ordained 
in  1 803  as  minister  of  Eilmany  in  his  native  coonly.  Twelve  years 
later  (1815)  he  removed  to  Qlasgow,  where  his  splendid  fame  as  a 
pulpit  orator  was  chiefly  won.  Jeffrey's  striking  characterization  best 
conveys  the  marvellous  power  which  this  wonderful  man  had  oyqi* 
every  audience  he  addressed, — '*  He  buries  his  adversaries  undei 
the  fragments  of  burning  mountains."  In  1823  he  went  to  St 
Andrews  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  United  College ; 
and  in  1828  he  exchanged  this  post  for  the  chair  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  When  the  Disruption  of  1843  took  place, 
Chalmers  was  prominent  among  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  On  the  31st  of  May  1847  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  with  no  sign  of  suffering  on  his  placid  face.  A  most  interest- 
ing and  graphic  Life  of  this  eminent  orator  and  scholar  has  been 
written  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hanna  of  Free  St  John's,  Edin- 
burgh. Thirty-four  volumes  are  filled  with  the  gathered  works  of 
Chalmers.  His  Natural  Theology ,  his  Evidences  of  Christiamti/j 
his  Lectures  on  tlie  BomanSy  and  his  magnificent  Astronomical 
Discourses,  may  be  singled  out  as  noble  specimens  of  literary 
work.  But  the  qualities  which  distinguish  these  pervade  all  his 
writings.  From  heaven  and  earth  and  sea,  from  the  world  of 
mind  and  the  world  of  matter,  he  drew  countless  illustrations  to 
clothe  his  subject  in  a  fitting  garb.  He  touched  a  pebble,  and  it 
became  a  gem.  H.^  \oc^<^  ou  ^  «icene^  and  it  brightened  into 
beauty  or  faded  i£i\iO  ^ootclj  w^  ^wwlOa.  ^t  tssssktj  \is»  \£sa.  ^^^    Hia 
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audience  heard  with  his  ears,  saw  with  hU  vision,  and  followed 
in  rapt  wonder  the  man  whose  resistless  spirit  had  flung  its 
lightning  chains  around  them. 

Isaac  Taylob,  bom  in  1787  at  Lavenham,  the  son  of  an  Inde- 
pendent minister,  settled  down  at  Stanford  Eivers,  not  far  from 
his  home  at  Ongar  in  Essex,  to  write  The  Natural  History  of 
Unthtuiasm.  It  appeared  anonymously  in  1829.  The  Physical 
Theory  of  Another  Life,  and  Ancient  Christianity^  may  be  named 
among  his  many  works.   He  is  a  writer  of  great  learning  and  power. 

William  Mube  of  Caldwell,  bom  in  1799,  a  colonel  in  the 
Benfrewshire  Militia,  is  distinguished  for  his  learned  and  carefully 
written  Critical  History  of  the  Langimge  and  Literalure  of  Ancient 
Greece,  In  the  Homeric  controversy  Colonel  Mure  sides  with 
those  who  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a  single  poet     He  died  in  1860. 

Thomas  Guthbiei,  bom  in  1800,  at  Brechin  in  Forfarshire,  is 
a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  '^  Times,"  in  a 
review  of  one  of  his  works,  calls  him  "  The  greatest  of  our  pulpit 
orators.''  His  principal  works  are,  A  Flea  for  Bagged  Schools; 
The  Oosfpd  in  Ezekiel;  The  City,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows;  Christ 
and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints, 

John  Wiluam  Donaldson,  bom  about  1810,  was  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant  He  became  a  Fellow  of  ^Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  for  many  years  head-master  of  the  Qrammar 
School  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.  His  principal  works,  The  Theatre 
of  the  Greeks,  The  New  Cratylus,  and  Varronianus,  have  won  for 
him  a  first-rate  reputation  among  the  classical  scholars  and  philo- 
logers  of  the  century.  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  resided  lately  at  Cam- 
bridge, died  within  the  present  year  (1861). 

Henby  Eogebs,  a  professor  in  the  Independent  College  at 
Birmingham,  is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith, 
or  a  Visit  to  a  Edigioiis  Sceptic,  This  work,  published  in  1 852, 
deals  with  all  the  controversies  and  new  questions  in  theology 
that  have  aiisen  in  England  or  Qermany  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  a  reply  to  Newman's -PAew^*  o/ ^atVA.  A -KepZt^and 
Defence  have  been  exchanged  between  t\ift  t\n«1  Ooa^Tii^^ss'ca.  ^s^ra 
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the  publication  of  the  ^Eclipse."  Mr.  Eogers  has  contribnted 
largely  to  the  Edinburgh  Eeview ;  and  many  pf  Ids  essays  have 
been  republished. 

Sopplemexitaiy  List. 

Ralph  WAKBiJLW.^77^1853>~I)alkeith—Indepoident  minister  at  Gkigov-- 

Ditcourwa  <m  the  Sodnian  Contrcversif. 
JoHH  BiBD  Sum HSB. — (1780 — still  living) — Eenilworth — Archbishop  of  GaDter* 

bury — St.  PauTi  Epistles;  Records  of  CreaHtm  (second  Burnett priie); 

Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Thomas  Hartwell  Horkb. — (1780— still  living)— London — Spiaoopal  minister 

and  librarian  in  the  British  VLxisi^xim—Introd%dion  to  the  Study  of  <Ac 

Scriptures. 
JoHH  Bbowv.— (1785-1859)— minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Ghnrdi  in 

Edinburgh — Commentaries  upon  Romans,  Oalatians,  First  Pder,  &e. 
HnaH  M'NsiLB.— (1795— still  living) — BallycasUe,  Antrim — ^rector  of  St.  Jode^ 

Liverpool— a  celebrated  pulpit  orator. 
Julius  Habx.— (1795-1855)— archdeacon  of  Lewes— a  leader  of  Broad  Chirek 

party — sermons  on  Victory  of  Faith  and  Mission  of  the  Comforter;  Lift 

of  John  Sterling  ;  Nifbuhr*s  Rome,  (trans.) 
KoBT.  S.  Cardlish. — (still  living)— minister  of  Free  St.  Geoi^ge's,  Edinbnrgli-' 

Lectures  on  Genesis;  Scripture  Characters;  The  Atonement ;  Reason  mi 

•Rcfftiation,  &c. 
JoHH  Kitto.— (1804-1854)— Plymouth— deaf— Pic<or»aiJJiM«;  Cyctopeedia  <if 

Biblical  Literature  i  Daily  BiUe  Readings. 
fiiCHARD  Chxtxnix  Trxhoh. — (1807— Still  living)— dean  of  Westminster— /<»<» 

Martyr,  and  other  poems;  Notes  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles;  Syno- 
nyms of  the  New  Testament;  Study  of  Words;  EngUA— Past  and  PresenL 
William  Ewabt  Gladstohb. — (1809— still  living) — Liverpool — present  (1861) 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer— iTom^r  and  the  Homeric  Age. 
Sib  Hxnbt  Rawlihson— (1810— still  living) — Ghadlington,   Oxfordshire-de- 
cipherer of  Assyrian  inscriptions — Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria. 
Hbnbt  Alfobd.— (1810— still  living)— London— minister  of  Quebec  Street  Chs- 

pel — iedition  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  Sermons  and  Poems. 
William  Abohbr  Butleb.— (1814-1848)— Annerville,  near  Glonmel— Professor 

of  Moral  Philosophy,  Trinity  Coll^,  Dublin— iS^rmoiu;  Ledwra  <m 

Ancient  Philosophy. 
Abthub  Pbnrhtn  Stahlbt.— (1815— still  living)— Alderley— canon  of  CJanter 

hxiry— Discourses  on  Corinthians  ;   Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  ;  Memoriait  df 

Canterbury. 
Bobbbt  Anohob  Thompsom.—(1821— still  living) — ^Durham— once   curate  of 

Louth  in  Lincolnshire — first  Burnett  Prize  Essay. 
JoHH  Tullooh.— (1822— still  living)— Tibbermuir  in  Perthshire— Principal  of 

St.  Mary's  College  at  St.  Andrews— I%et9m»  (second  Burnett  Prise); 

Leaders  qf  the  R^ormation  ;  English  Puritanism, 
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JoHV  Oaixd. — (1828 — still  liTiog) — Greenock—minisier  of  Park  CliiiTch,  Glas- 
gow— Sermona,  {Rdigion  in  Common  Life,) 

NoBMAH  Maoleod. — minister  of  Barony  Church,  Glasgow — eloquent  preacher — 
editor  of  Oood  Words. 

The  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  party  in  the  Church  of  England  (so  called  from 
the  jmblication  of  Tracts  for  the  Times,  between  1832  and  1837)  were  Edward 
Pnssr  and  Johh  Hkhbt  Nswicak,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  also  an  Essay  on 
the  Devdopment  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Mr.  Newman  has  since  become  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  GhurcK  Ilis  brother,  FltANOis  Newman,  Latin 
Professor  in  tJniyersity  College,  London,  is  author  of  a  sceptical  work.  The 
J^hasea  of  Faith,  to  which  Henry  Rogers  replied  in  the  "  Eclipse  of  Faith." 
The  well-known  yolume.  Essays  and  Reviews,  written  by  seven  Oxford  men, 
among  whom  fiENJAMiN  Jowett  is  the  leading  name,  repi-esents  a  free-thinking 
Boction  of  the  Church  of  England.  J.  Frsdrriok  Denison  Mahbioe,  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  lately  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London,  and  well  known 
for  his  association  with  Eingsley  and  others  in  efforts  to  raise  the  educational 
standard  of  the  working  classes,  is  the  author  of  Theological  Essays,  The  RsU- 
ffions  of  the  World,  and  several  other  able  works,  which  contain  opinions  at 
Tariance  with  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  their  "  liberalism"  some- 
times going  the  length  of  heterodoxy.  These  opinions  led  to  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Maurice  from  his  chair.  James  Mabtineau,  a  Unitarian  minister  in 
Liverpool,  has  produced  some  most  eloquent  works,  among  which  may  be  named 
Studies  in  Christianity,  and  the  Jiationale  of  Jtdigiaus  Inquiry. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  born  at  Seville  in  1802,  represents  theology  from  the 
Bonoan  Catholic  point  of  view.  He  has  published  an  interesting  contribution  to 
general  literature,  entitled  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes. 
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Samuel  Laing,  of  Papdale  in  Orkney,  is  the  author  of  A  Red- 
dence  in  N'orwat/ (183^-36) ;  A  Tour  in  Sweden  (1838);  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  (1864).  This  agreeable  writer  is  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Scottish  historian  abready  named. 

David  Livingstone,  bom  about  1817,  at  Blantyre  in  Lanark- 
shire, has  travelled  much  in  Africa  as  n  missionary.  His  work, 
Missiona/ry  Travels  in  South  Africa^  a  valuable  repertory  of 
facts  concerning  that  region,  was  published  in  1857.  The  basin 
of  the  Zambezi  has  been  the  chief  scene  of  his  explorings,  and  he 
is  at  present  engaged  in  striking  out  new  paths  in  the  same 
dimly-known  ground.  The  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami  was  one 
of  his  achievements. 
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Austen  Henby  Latabd,  bom  in  1817  in  Paris,  is  distin- 
guished as  the  author  of  two  works,  Nineveh  and  its  Reaum 
(1848);  and  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Niruveh  and  BabyVm 
(1853),  describing  his  successful  excavations,  especially  at  the 
former  place.  Sculptured  bulls  and  lions,  with  wings  and  human 
heads,  stand,  amid  many  other  similar  works  of  ancient  ait^  in 
the  hall  of  the  British  Museum,  as  trophies  of  Mr.  Layard's  toil 
For  a  time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics  as  member  for 
Aylesbury,  and  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affidrs.  He  has  lately 
returned  to  political  life. 

BiOHAED  FoBD  (1796-1858)  wrote  Murray's  Eandrbook  for 
Spain^  and  also  a  work  entitled  Gatherings  from,  Spain  (1846), 
which  together  form  the  best  authority  we  have  on  the  modem 
condition  of  that  romantic  land. 

Geobqe  Bobbow,  bom  near  Norwich  about  1800,  when  travel- 
ling in  Spain  as  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  gathered  materials 
for  a  work  descriptive  of  his  personal  adventures,  which  he  called 
The  Bible  in  Spain  (1844).  Few  books  possess  more  vivid  in- 
terest Gipsy  life  has  an  especial  attraction  for  his  pen.  His 
other  works  are  Zincati,  or  the  Gipsies  in  Spain,  published  before 
his  chief  book;  Lavengro,  or  the  Scholar,  the  Gipsy,  and  the  Priat; 
and  a  sequel  to  tMs,  called  The  Romany  Rye, 

Alexander  William  Kcnolake,  bom  in  1802  at  Taunton, 
having  passed  through  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  studied  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn..  His  book,  £othen,  descriptive  of  his  travels  in 
the  East,  which  was  published  in  1850,  is  remarkable  for  its 
thought  and  eloquence.  Mr.  Einglake  is  at  present  member  of 
Parliament  for  Bridgewater. 

Sm  James  Emebson  Tennent,  bom  in  1804  at  Belfisust,  is  a 
merchant's  son.  Elected  member  for  his  native  town  in  1832,  he 
devoted  himself  to  political  life,  making  ^terature  his  recreation. 
£[is  books  on  Modem  Greece,  Belgium,  and  Wine  are  well  known ; 
but  his  great  work  h  Ceylon,  for  which  he  collected  materials  dur- 
ing his  five  years'  residence  in  the  island  as  Secretary  to  the 
Colonial  Qovemment  He  has  been  since  1852  one  of  the  joint 
Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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-     Supplementary  List 

1V>  the  list  of  trayellers  in  Spain,  headed  by  Ford  and  Borrow,  the  name  of 
Hbhbt  Datid  Iholis  (1795-1885),  sou  of  a  Scottish  advocate,  who  wrote  under 
bhe  name  of  Derwent  Conway,  deserves  to  be  added.  Mr.  Inglis  also  published 
travels  in  Northern  Europe,  France,  and  Irehmd. 

Sir  John  Bowbiho  (bom  in  1792  at  Exeter),  otherwise  famous  as  a  translator, 
bas  written  an  account  of  Siam,  Eliot  Wabbubton  (1810-1852),  an  English 
barrister  who  was  burned  in  the  Amazon,  has  left,  besides  some  novels  and 
memoirs,  an  eloquent  book  of  Eastern  travel.  The  Creacent  and  the  Cross  (1846). 
Chma  has  been  "  done"  and  described  by  John  Fbanois  Davis,  Chief  Superin- 
tendent there,  and  Wingbovb  Cooke,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times;  and 
Tapan  by  Laubbboe  Olipbant,  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin.  The  Bev.  Josias 
Pobtbb,  now  a  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Belfieist,  is  author  of  Five  Tears 
in  Damascus,  and  Murray's  Hand-book  for  Palestine  and  Syria.  Captain 
Shb&abd  Osbobbb,  author  of  Stray  Letwes  from  an  Arctic  Joiimal,  has  since 
written  A  Crmse  vn  Japa/nese  Waiters, 

Arctic  travel  and  discovery,  during  this  period  of  English  literature,  are  repre- 
sented by  many  eminent  names,  among  which  those  of  Dr.  Bab,  Sir  Bobbbi 
M'Clubb,  discoverer  of  the  North- West  Ftosage,  and  Sir  Leopold  M'Clibtook, 
Dommander  of  the  Fox,  are  prominent.  Sir  Fbanois  Head  (bom  1793),  for 
some  time  GK>veraor  of  Upper  Canada,  wrote  a  popular  work  upon  the  Pampas 
2nd  the  Andes  (1826) ;  and  a  Yorkshire  Squire,  Chablbs  Watebton  (bom  1782), 
\iaa  depicted  his  wonderful  adventures  and  toils  in  Wanderings  in  South 
America,  the  North-  West  of  the  United  States,  and  the  AntiUes. 

Murray's  Hamd-books,  some  of  which  have  been  already  named,  form  in  them- 
lelves  a  most  valuable  geographical  library.  They  ai^  not  the  work  of  mere 
»mpilers,  but,  in  nearly  every  case,  of  men  who  can  describe  clearly  and  grace- 
*ally  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  land  of  which  they  write. 
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wmiain  Biyant 
Lydift  Sigoorney. 
Henry  Longfellow. 
Nathaniel  WilUa. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Supplementary  List 

nisToaiAira. 

William  Preaeott 
George  Bancroft. 
George  Tlcknor. 
John  L.  Motley. 

Supplementary  List    | 


Wadiington  Irring. 
Jamea  F.  Cooper. 
Thomas  Halibnrton. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Harriet  &  Stowei 
Supplementary  List 

B8&1TI8T8  AVD  CRmca 

William  Channlnfr 
Halph  Emerson. 
Edward  Ererett 
Supplementary  List. 


acuuiiific  mtnri 

Bei^Jarain  FiankUn. 
Sapiriementary  Lift 

THBOLOSLUni 

Jonathan  Edwards. 
Supplementary  Uit 


John  Lh,  Stephens. 
Edward  Robinson. 
Sapplementary  UcL 


Upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  a  branch  of  our  litem- 
tare  is  flourishing  in  green  and  vigoroos  youtL  We  subjoin  a  brief 
view  of  American  writers  and  their  works,  following  the  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

POETS. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  divides  the  crown  of  American 
poetry  with  Longfellow,  was  bom  in  1794,  at  Oummington  in 
Massachusetts.  At  first  a  lawyer,  he  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  journalism.  His  poem  called  ThancUopsis  (a  view  of  death)  is 
full  of  Wordsworth's  clear  and  pensive  beauty  of  expression. 
The  Age9 — Lines  to  a  Wcnterfowl — Green  Eiver — The  TeUow  VioUi 
— and  The  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood^  are  among  his 
finest  poems. 

Lydla  Huntly  Sigourney,  bom  in  1791,  at  Norwich  in  Con- 
necticut, is  the  Mrs.  Hemans  of  American  poetry.  As  Miss 
Huntly  she  appeared  before  the  public  in  1815.  Four  years 
later  she  married  a  merchant  of  Hartford.     The  delicate  pathos 
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€>f  The  Dicing  Infant^  The  Emigrant  Mother,  and  To-morrow,  is 
^^orthy  of  all'praisa     Pocahontas  is  her  most  eIa.borate  poem. 

Henby  Wadswobth  Longfellow,  bom  in  1807,  at  Portland  in 
^aine,  has  been  since  1335  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
IfieUes-Lettres  in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge.  He  first  appeared 
sus  a  poet  in  1840,  when  he  published  Voices  of.  the  Night  The 
study  of  European  literature,  especially  that  of  Germany,  has  had 
«i  powerful  influence  upon  his  mind.  Tennyson  is  the  English 
vniter  whom  he  most  resembles.  His  chief  works,  verse  and 
prose,  are  as  follows : — 


VKBSB. 

Yoioes  of  the  Night. 

Poems  on  Slavery. 

The  Spanish  Student,  a  play. 

The  Belfry  of  Bmges. 

KvaDj^elme  (in  Englkh  hexameters). 

The  Sea-side  and  the  Fire-side. 

The  Qolden  Legend  (medisYal). 

Hiawatha,  an  Indian  tale. 

The  Conrtship  of  Miles  Standish. 


PROSB. 

Outre-Mer,  or  Sketches  from  Beyond 

Sea. 
Hyperion,  a  Romance. 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 
Eavanagh,  a  Tale. 


Many  translations,  from  Spanish,  German,  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  attest  the  linguistic  power  and  poetic  skiU  of 
this  favourite  author.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Longfellow 
and  Washington  Irving  are  as  well  known  as  Tennyson  and  Gfold- 
smith. 

Nathaioel  Fabkeb  Wnjis,  bom  in  1817  at  Portland,  has 
written  poetry  and  prose  with  grace  and  lightness.  There  is 
something  of  Leigh  Hunt  about  his  pen.  He  is  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  Some  of  his  Scriptural  pieces,  such  as  The 
Leper,  The  Daughter  of  Jairus,  and  The  Shunamite  Mother,  are 
very  beautiful  Melanie  and  Lord  Ivon  and  his  Datighter  afford 
good  specimens  of  his  romantic  style.  But  such  sweet,  natural 
lyrics  as  Better  Moments,  and  Lines  to  a  City  Pigeon,  surpass  his 
more  laboured  works.  In  prose  he  has  produced  various  clever, 
readable,  gossipy  books, — PencUlings  hy  the  Way — Inklings  of 
Adventure — Loiterings  of  Travel,  &b. 
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Edoab  Allan  Poe,  author  of  tbat  exquisite  piece  of  mystery 
And  music,  The  Baveriy  was  bom  in  1811  at  Baltiinor&  AnnM 
Lee,  a  tender  lament  for  his  dead  wife,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  lyrics 
in  the  language.  His  prose  tales  are  full  of  wild  and  absorbiDg 
interest  Keckless  intemperance  brought  his  short  life  to  a  dose 
in  1849. 

Snpplementaxy  List 

• 

JoHH  PiKRPONT.— (1785)— Litchfield,  Oonnecticnt— ^i^trt  ofPalethne;  Lpria, 
BiOHABD  Dana.— (1787)— Cambridge,  Massaohusetts— 2^  ^HecoMer;  Thonghit 

on  the  Soul ;  also  noted  as  an  Essayist. 
Chables  Speaoub.— (1791)— Boston— a  bank  cashier— C^mom^jf;  TheBroOurt, 

The  Family  Meeting, 
James  Gates  Fercital. — (1785) — Kensington,  Connectieat — Lyric  Poemt, 
Fitz-Gbbbnb  '  Halleok.  —  (1795)  —  Guilford,  Connecticut  —  Fawny ;  Alnwd 

Castle ;  Marco  Bozzaris, 
James    Russell   Lowell. — (1819)— Boston— anther  of  many  serious  poems 

{Rhcecus,  Prometheut,  &c.),  but  better  known  for  the  Papen  <ifSoKa 

BigloWf  abounding  in  Yankee  fun  and  shrewd  sarcasm. 

Southey  gave  great  praise  to  Zophid,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven,  by  Mabia  Bioou. 
Chablbs  Hoffman,  author  of  The  Vigil  of  Faith;  and  Johb  Gbebblbaf  WBI^ 
TIEB,  a  Quaker  poet,  may  be  added  to  this  list. 


HISTORIANS. 

WnuAM  HiCBXiNa  Prescott,  bom  in  1796,  at  Salem  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  chief  of  American  historians.  An  accident  at 
college — the  throwing  of  a  crust — deprived  him  almost  wholly  d 
one  eye.  Thus  situated,  he  began  a  career  of  literary  toil  which 
resulted  in  the  production  of  four  great  historical  works, — The 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  The  Conquest  of  Mextco,  The 
Conquest  of  Peru,  and  The  History  of  Philip  IL, — all  of  which 
have  been  remarkably  successful  The  sight  of  his  single  eye 
failing,  he  was  for  several  years  unable  to  read.  He  died  of  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  1859. 

George  Banceopt,  bom  in  1800,  at  Worcester  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  the  author  of  the  principal  existing  History  of  the 
United  States,  He  was  for  three  years  (1846-49),  Minister  for 
fche  States  at  the  British  Courts 
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GsoBOE  TiCENOB,  bom  in  1791  at  Boston,  preceded  the  poet 
Longfellow  in  the  chair  of  Modem  Literature  at  Harvard.  A 
History  of  Spanish  Literature  firom  his  pen  ranks,  for  learning, 
sound  criticism,  and  literary  merit,  with  the  very  highest  works  of 
its  class. 

John  Lothbop  Motley  has  won  a  high  place  among  historians 
by  his  Dutch  Republic  and  United  Netherlandiy  on  the  latter  of 
which  he  is  at  present  engaged.  He  excels  in  vivid  and  pictorial 
description. 

Sapplementary  List. 

John  WnrTHBOP.— (1587-1649)— one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers— GoTemor  of  Mas- 

saohusetts— Diary  of  Events  in  that  colony  down  to  1644. 
CoTTOV  MiXHKB.— (1663-1728)  — a  Puritan  minister  at  Boston— Jfo^moZui 

Chriati  Americana,  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England. 
Jarbd  Spabxs.— (1794^— editor  of  the  Library  cf  American  Biogra'phy— 

author  of  a  Life  of  Waehington,  and  an  edition  of  Franklin^e  Works, 
BiOHABD  HiLDBBTH.— (1807)— Deerfield,  Maasachusetta— JJis^ory  of  the  United 

States;  Japan  as  it  Woe. and  la. 

Among  Tarions  local  histories,  containing  much  yalnable  material,  wc  may 
name  Maine,  by  Williaxsoii  ;  Virginia,  by  Oampbbll  ;  Georgia,  by  Stbtbns  ; 
Kentucky,  by  Mahb  Bvxlxb  ;  and  the  Indian  Tribes,  by  M'Ekmniy  and 

llALIi. 


WETEEES  OP  PICnON. 

Washington  Ibving,  bom  in  1783  at  New  York,  was  the  scion 
of  an  old  Orkney  family.  His  father  was  a  merchant  The  liter- 
ary career  of  this  Goldsmith  of  the  States  began  in  1807,  the  year 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  by  contributions  to  ScUmagMndi, 
a  humorous  serial  of  short  life.  Then  came  that  queer,  delightful 
burlesque  of  old  Dutch  and  Swedish  colonist  life,  called  ITie  His- 
tory of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  The  management 
of  a  branch  of  Irving  Brothers,  in  Liverpool,  being  confided  to  him, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  second  time  in  1815.  But  the 
house  failed,  and  the  young  merchant  turned  author  by  profes- 
sioiL  It  was  up-hill  work  at  first;  but  Scott  having  pronounced 
a  most  favourable  opinion  upon  The  Sketch-book,  which  was  sub- 
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mitted  to  him,  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  was  opened  at  once 
to  Oeoffirey  Crayon,  Oent".,  as  the  author  styled  himself. 
A  list  of  Washington  Irving's  works  is  subjoined : — 

Salmigandi      ...           ...  ...  ...  ...  1807-8 

HittoiyofNewTork     ...  ...  ...  ...  1809 

Sketoh-book  of  Qeoffirey  Crayon  ...  ...  ...  1819-20 

Braoebridge  Hall           ...  ...  ...  1822 

Tales  ofaTrayeller       ...  ...  ...  ...  1824 

LifeofOolambns            ...  ...  ...  ...  1828 

Conqaest  of  Granada      ...  ...  ...  ...  1829 

Companions  of  ColambuB  ...  ...  ...  1831 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra   ...  ...  ...  ...  1832 

Tour  on  the  Prairies      ...            ..  ...  ...  1885 

Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey  ...  ...  ...         — 

Astoria,  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  ...  ...  1886 

Captain  Bonneville         ...  ...  ...  ...  1837 

Life  of  Goldsmith           ...  ...  ...  ...  1849 

Mahomet  and  his  Saooessors  ...  ...  ...  1860 

Wolfert's  Boost              ...  ...  ...  ...  1855 

Life  of  Washington        ...  ...  ...  ...  1855-7 

Whatever  his  subject — an  English  manor-house,  with  bright  fires 
and  Christmas  snow — ^a  drowsy  Dutch  farm-steading  in  Sleepy 
Hollow — ^a  moonlit  court  in  the  Alhambra — ^the  great  Italian  sailor 
— the  sweet-souled  Irish  author — ^the  simply  noble  American  general 
— ^we  are  charmed  by  the  poetic  graces  of  his  fancy  and  the  liquid 
music  of  his  styla  For  several  years  he  resided  at  Madrid,  collect- 
ing materials  for  his  Spanish  works.  In  1830,  while  in  England, 
he  received  one  of  two  gold  medals  conferred  by  George  the  Fonrth 
for  historical  eminence,  Hallam  receiving  the  other.  His  later  life 
was  spent  at  a  pleasant  seat — Suimyside,  by  the  Hudson.  There 
he  died  in  November  1859. 

James  Fendiobe  Cooper,  bom  in  1789,  at  Burlington  in  New 
Jersey,  entered,  after  six  years  of  naval  life,  upon  his  brilliant  career 
as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Besiding  on  the  borders  of  Ots^o  L^e, 
a  district  thick  with  game  and  then  uncleared,  he  wrote  his  first 
novel,  Precaution.  In  two  walks  he  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful— Indian  novels  and  Naval  novels.  Among  the  former,  Thu 
Last  qfthe  Mohicans,  The  Prairie,  The  Path-finder,  and  The  Iket* 
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tHayer^  are  the  best ;  among  the  latter,  TKt  Pilots  with  its  noble 
character  of  Long  Tom  Coffin,  stands  first  Of  his  tales  founded 
on  the  history  of  the  American  War,  The  Spy  is  most  populan 
Cooper  died  in  1851. 

l^OMAS  Chandleb  Haububton,  a  Nova  Scotian  judge,  bom 
about  1800,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  papers  signed  Sam 
Slick,  illustratiye  of  Yankee  life  and  humour.  The  Clockmaker, 
The  Attache,  The  Old  Judge,  Letter-Bag  o/the  Great  Western,  and 
The  Season- Ticket,  are  his  chief  works.  Judge  Haliburton  now 
resides  in  England.  He  has  also  written  an  Historical  and  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Nathaniel  Hawthobne,  bom  about  1807,  at  Salem  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  one  of  the  finest  American  novelists.  His  first 
acknowledged  work  was  Tioice-Told  Tales  (1837).  Then  came 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  (1846) ;  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1850) ; 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  (1851),  his  best  novel ;  and  The 
Blithedale  Bomance  (1852).  His  taste  for  psychology  has  deeply 
tinged  his  works,  the  chief  of  which  belong  somewhat  to  the  Weird 
school  of  fiction.  The  beauty  of  his  language  and  the  rich  quaint- 
ness  of  his  humour  possess  irresistible  attractions.  For  a  year' 
Mr.  Hawthome  was  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  Salem;  and  since  1853 
he  has  held  the  American  Consulship  at  liverpooL 

Habribt  Beecheb  Stowe,  the  world-renowned  authoress  of 
Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin,  was  bom  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  the 
daughter  of  Ljrman  Beecher,  an  eminent  Congregationalist  minister. 
TTie  Mayflower  was  one  of  her  earlier  works.  "  Unde  Tom"  appeared 
in  1850,  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  paper.  The  Washington  National 
Bra.  Its  astonishing  success  was  owing  partly  to  its  subject,  but 
not  a  little  to  its  graphic  power.  A  Key  followed  the  work, 
supplying  ample  evidence  of  its  tmthfulness.  Mrs.  Stowe  then 
visited  Europe, — recollections  of  her  tour  appearing  in  Sunny 
Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,  None  of  her  later  works-7-Z>rfdi  The 
Minister's  Wooing,  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island — have  come  up  to 
•*  Uncle  Tom"  in  power  or  popularity.  Agnjtt  o/Sorremto  (in  the 
•*  Combill")  is  said  to  be  from  her  pea* 
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Sapplementary  Idst 

GhaUiI8  BBoOKDnr  BBOini.--<1771--1810)--Flii]adelphia--TF»eiafi(l;  Ormovi; 

Arthur  Mervyn;  Edgar  Hwntly, 
Javib  EiBKi  Fauldixg.— (bom  1779)— Msooiated  with  Irving  in  SaJmaowKH 

-^John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan;  The  DfUdi,man*8  Fireside;  Wai- 

ward  Hoi 
Jakbb  Hall.— (bom  1793)— Philadelpbia— a  jadge  in  HBnom—Lettert  frm 

the  West;  WUdemetsand  War-PatK, 
JoHir  P.  K*HNBDT. — (bom  1796) — Yiiginia  (1)— follower  of  Jrnng—SiDaXldn 

Bam;  Horee-Shoe Rdbineon, 
William  Wars.— (bom  1797) — ^Massacbusetts— Unitarian  dez^gyman— JViff  <ii 

Palmyra;  Probutf  or  Rome  in  the  Third  Cerdury. 
HoBiBT  M.  Bird. — (180SU1854) — Newcastle,  Delaware— a  doctor  of  medidne- 

Calavar  kind  The  Infidd  (Mexican  romances);  Nick  qf  the  Woods;  Sawkt 

of  Hawk  Hollow. 
William  Simms.— (bom  1807)— planter  of  South  Garolina— G^uy  Hivertt  Bean- 
champ;  Wigwam  and  Caibin. 
T.  B.  Thorpb.— (bom  1815)— Westfield,  Maasaclinsetta— i/y<em«t  qf  the  Back- 

wopde;  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas, 

Oar  list  must  dose  with  the  names  of  Miss  Skdowiok  {Hope  LetHe) ;  Hiss 
LoTHROP  (Dollars  and  Cents) ;  Miss  Warner  {The  Wide  Wide  World  and 
QueetAp) ;  Mrs.  Kirklavd  {New  Home  and  Forest  Ltfe) ;  and  Samubl  Goodrich 
(Peter  Parl^),  author  of  an  immense  number  of  tales  and  educational  works. 


ESSAYISTS,  CBinCS,  AND  ORATOBS. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  bom  in  1780,  at  Newport  in 
Khode  Isknd,  though  ranking  high  amongst  theologians,  finds  a 
fitter  place  among  the  most  eloquent  American  Essayists.  After  a 
distinguished  career  at  Harvard  Ck)llege,  he  lived  for  a  while  as  a 
tutor  in  Virginia,  and  in  1803  was  ordained  minister  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Boston.  Natwrval  Literature,  Milton,  Napoleon^ 
Feruhn,  Self-CnUure,  The  Elevation  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  are 
among  the  subjects  he  has  written  and  lectured  upon.  Brilliant 
and  original  thoughts,  clothed  in  language  of  rare  fire  and  beauty, 
characterize  all  the  works  of  this  eminent  man.  Discourses  on  ths 
Evidences  of  Bevealed  Religion  form  his  chief  theolo^cal  work. 
One  of  his  strongest  feelings  was  hatred  of  the   Slave-Trade ; 
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and  his  last  public  utterance  was  upon  the  emancipation  of 
British  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  of  typhus  fever  in 
1842. 

Edwabb  Etebett,  bom  in  1794,  at  Dorchester  near  Boston, 
originally  a  Unitarian  minister,  became  Grovemor  of  Massachusetts, 
American  minister  in  London  (1841-46),  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  United  States.  His  literary  fame  rests  on  his  Orations 
cmd  Speeches,  He  wrote  largely  for  the  North  American  Review^ 
which  he  edited  for  four  years  (1820-24). 

Rajlph  Waldo  Emerson,  bom  in  1803  at  Boston,  became,  after 
studying  at  Harvard,  minister  of  a  Unitarian  church.  This  con- 
nection soon  ceasing,  he  buried  himself  at  Concord,  to  study  and 
to  write.  He  has  spoken  to  the  public  principally  through  lectures, 
afterwards  collected  and  published.  His  chief  work  is  Bepresen- 
iative  JHen^  embracing  strikingly  eloquent  estimates  of  Montaigne, 
Goethe,  Plato,  Swedenborg,  Shakspere,  and  Napoleon. 

Supplementary  List. 

Alixakdsr  Hamilton.— (1757-1804)— island  of  Neris— « lawyer  and  statesman 
of  the  EeTolution — The  Federalist,  to  which  Madison  and  Jay  also  contri- 
buted. 

Alexandsb  Evbrktt.— (1790-1847)— Boston— elder  brother  of  the  orator- 
diplomatist — Europe;  New  Ideas  on  Poptdation;  America;  Essays, 

OuvxB  WsNDBLL  HoLMES.— (bom  1809)— Cambridge,  Massachusetts— Professor 
of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge— liyes  now  at  Boston — Poems;  Autocrat  at 
the  Breai^ast'Table  (essays). 

Maboabbt  Fvllbr. —  (1810-1850)  —  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  —  Marchesa 
D'Ossoli — TToman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Summer  on  the  Lakes, 

Hbkbt  Theodorb  Tuokbbman.— (bom  \%\2)— Thoughts  en  the  Poets;  Charac- 
teristics of  Literature;  Diary  of  a  Dreamer;  New  England  PhUo- 
scphy, 

EuFUS  Griswold. — (1815-1857)— Benson,  Vermont— Baptist  minister— Oiwi©- 
sities  of  American  Literature  ;  Poets  and  Prose-  Writers  of  America, 

The  Lectures  of  Hbnbt  Reed  (drowned  in  the  wreck  of  the  Arctic)  upon  Eng* 
lish  Literature,  and  of  Edwin  Whipple,  upon  SvXijects  connected  with  Literck* 
twre  and  Life,  are  fine  specimens  of  eloquent  and  accurate  criticism.  Thsodorb 
Pabkbr,  a  Unitarian  minister,  has  written  Essays  upon  Qcrma/n  Literaiwe, 
Labour,  and  the  Labouring  Classes,  Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852),  Hbnrt 
Clat  (1777-1852),  and  John  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  are  the  leading  names  in 
American  oratory.  IToah  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  and  Anthonys  Edir 
turns  of  the  Cliusics  belong  to  this  section. 
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SCEElinnO  WBTTEBS. 

Benjamin  Fsankun,  bom  in  1706  at  Boston,  b^an  life  as  a 
printer's  boy.  Steadily  he  rose  by  native  genius^  conjoined  "with 
industry  and  prudence,  to  a  foremost  place  among  his  countrymen. 
Foot  RichanTi  Almanac^  a  repertory  of  Proverbial  Philosophy  for 
the  poor,  begun  in  1732,  lasted  for  twenty-five  years.  This  col- 
lection is  otherwise  known  as  The  Way  to  Wealths  He  won  great 
fame  by  his  scientific  researches,  especially  into  the  laws  of  £ke- 
tricitpy  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  various  letters  and 
papers.  He  wrote  also  numerous  Essays,  HisUnioaly  Political,  and 
Commercial,  and  an  Autobiography  of  great  value.  His  Lettm^ 
too,  have  been  published.  In  all  the  great  political  movements  of 
the  B^Yolution  he  took  a  leading  share;  but  the  crown  of  his 
statesmanship  was  won  when,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  France,  whither  he  went  in  1776,  he  secured  the  aid  of 
French  bayonets  and  caimon  for  the  struggling  Americana  He 
died  in  1790. 

Snpplementaiy  Hat. 

JoHH  Jambs  Ai71>i7BOK.--<1780-1851)— Bon  of  a  French  admiral  settled  in  Louis- 
iana—travelled  much — BirdB  of  America, 

HsHRT  Carbt.— (bom  1793)— Philadelphia— a  publisher— 77i«  Credit  Syrim; 
Patt,  Present,  and  Future;  ffarmonj/  of  Intereete;  The  Slave  Trade, 

Oryillv  Dewxt.— (bom  1794)— Sheffield,  Massachusetts — Unitarian  minister— 
Moral  Views  of  Commerce,  Society,  and  Polities;  The  Old  World  asd 
the  New. 

Matthew  P.  Maubt.— (bom  1806)— Virginia— captain  in  United  States  NaTy— 
Physical  Oeography  of  the  Sea, 


THEOLOGIANS  AND  SCHOLABS. 

Jonathan  Edwauds,  bom  in  1703,  at  East  "Windsor  in  Con- 
necticut, ranks  highest  among  American  divines.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  Congregationalist  minister  in  1722.  The  honourable  office  of 
President  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1757,  but  in  the  following  year  he  died  of  small  pox. 
His  principal  work,  The  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  is  a  master-piece  erf 
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metaphysical  reasoning.  Treatises  from  his  pen  upon  The  History 
of  Redemptioriy  True  Virtue^  God^i  Chief  End  in  the  Creation^ 
Original  Siny  and  the  Religious  AfectionSy  also  display  great  power 
of  thought,  '*  warm  piety,  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures.'' 

Supplementaxy  list. 

Jobs  Withibspoov.— (1722-1794)— Scotland— President  of  Frinoeton  College— 

Eceteaiaaticdl  Characterittica. 
TuoTHT  DwiQHT. — (1752-1817) — Northampton^  Massaclmsetts— Congregational 

miniBter,  army  chaplain,  President  of  TiJe  College  (1795-1817) — History, 

IHoquence^  and  Poetry  of  the  BibU;  Theology  Explained  amid  Memded 

(chief  work) ;  Poem*. 
Chaxlbs  Hodob.— (bom  1797)— Philadelphia— Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 

at  Princeton — Commentaries  on  BiomaiMf  Epfiesians,  First  Corinthians; 

History  of  the  Pret^terian  Chwrch  in  the  States, 
A-LBUT  Babhes. — (bom  1798) — Philadelphia — Presbyterian  minister— i^Tote*  on 

the  Oospds  and  other  Commentaries. 
Joseph  Addisob  Albxabder.— (1809-1860) — Philadelphia— Professor  in  Prince- 
ton College — chief  works  npon  Isaiah  and  the  P«aZm«— associated  with 

Dr.  Hodge  in  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
Hbbbt  Wabd  Bbeohbr.— (bom  1813)— Litchfield,  Connecticut— Congregationalist 

minister— brother  of  Mrs.  Stowe— Xecturef;  Star  Papers;  Life-Thoughts, 


TBAYELLEBS. 

John  Lloyd  Stephens,  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1805,  published 
in  1836-37  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia^  Palestine^  YttcO' 
tan,  and  Central  America,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Kussia,  Ger* 
many,  and  France  came  also  within  the  limit  of  his  wanderings. 
Overtasking  his  strength  in  surveying  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with 
a  view  to  the  connection  of  the  oceans  by  a  railway,  he  died  in 
1852,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Edwabd  Bobinson,  bom  in  1794,  at  Southington  in  Connec- 
ticut,  before  entering  on  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York,  spent  two 
years  in  the  Holy  Land  and  the  surrounding  countries,  which  on 
his  return  he  described  in  Biblical  Besearclies  in  Palestine,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petrcea  (1841).  This  learned  and  valuable  work 
obtained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society. 
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Among  American  tniTellen  of  the  last  century,  we  may  name  Johr  BiBf  raK 
(1701-1777),  who  described  Satt  Florida;  Jomr  Woolmah  (1720-1772),  a  (^naker, 
in  whoee  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  England  Charles  Lamb  delighted;  Joii- 
THAV  Oabtbe  (1782-1780),  who  explored  the  interior  of  North  America,  trying 
to  reach  the  Pacific ;  and  Jomr  Lidtakd  (1751-1789),  who  trayelled  both  in 
frozen  Siberia  and  burning  Africa,  dying  at  Cairo. 

Ttmotht  Flikt,  the  noTclist  (1780-1840)  contribated  to  this  branch  of  Ameri- 
can literature  The  Otograpky  and  Hittory  cf  the  Mistisnppi  Valley— EmN 
SoBOOLCKAiT  (bom  1793),  Tours  in  Miuouri,  Arkantat,  and  the  Copper  Region 
of  Lake  Superior,  besides  Tarious  important  works  upon  the  Hed  Race  i» 
America— nhd  Cbablbs  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  A  Narrative  <^ 
the  United  StaUt  Exploring  Expedition,  giring  an  account  of  trayels  in  Chili, 
Peru,  and  the  South  Seas. 

Calib  Cushxho's  Reminiaeencei  of  Spain;  Gsoboi  Ghietkb's  Pilgrim  in 
(he  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc  and  FUgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Jungfrau; 
Batabd  Tatlor's  Shetehet  in  theEait;  J.  T.  Hiaplit's  Letters  from  Itdy, 
the  Alps,  and  the  IQmfi^  are  among  the  most  readaUe  books  of  late  American 
traveL 
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